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PREFACE 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that  several  brilliant,  learned,  and 
voluminous  works  on  the  science  of  Psychology  have  recently 
appeared  in  English,  there  is  not  only  room,  but  also  a  real  de- 
mand, for  still  other  attempts  at  improved  treatment  of  the  same 
subject.  For  this  science  has,  during  some  time  past,  worthily 
rivalled  and  even  excelled  most  other  forms  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, both  as  respects  the  quality  and  number  of  its  devoted 
workmen,  and  also  as  respects  the  rapidity  of  its  advances  and 
the  number  and  startling  character  of  its  discoveries.  There 
are  special  reasons,  moreover,  why  the  field  of  inquiry  into  the 
phenomena  of  human  mental  life  can  never  be  closed  to  new- 
comers, for  a  hearing  of  their  claims  to  improved  results  as  com- 
pared with  their  predecessors,  even  for  a  brief  space  of  time. 
In  psychology  the  individual  point  of  view  and  the  particular 
method  of  investigation  and  of  treatment  chosen,  as  well  as  the 
mental  characteristics  of  the  investigator,  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  results  as  in  no  other  one  of  the  sciences. 

What  has  just  been  said  should  not,  however,  be  understood 
as  a  timid  apology  for  appearing  at  the  present  moment  with 
another  new  treatise  covering  a  field  of  investigation  and  publi- 
cation so  recently  wrought  over.  The  book  which  is  here  given 
to  the  public  presents  the  results,  in  much  condensed  form,  of 
many  years  of  observation,  reading,  and  experiment.  The  few 
foot-notes  and  confessedly  meagre  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
the  chapters  afford  no  adequate  recognition  of  the  help  received 
from  the  hundreds,  not  only  of  larger  works,  but  also  and  chiefly 
of  magazine  articles  and  of  minor  monographs,  which  have  been 
consulted  in  its  preparation.  Every  expert  student  of  psychol- 
ogy knows  that  in  this  latter  form  of  literature  (most  of  which 
is  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader,  and  much  of  which  is  not 
to  be  found  even  in  our  largest  libraries)  the  most  valuable  ma 
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PREFACE  lx 

taining  the  old  and  vicious  theory  of  faculties  ;  to  the  consistent 
tenure  of  the  view  that  the  formation  and  development  of  faculty 
is  itself  the  chief  thing-  which  scientific  psychology  has  to  ex- 
plain ;  to  the  treatment,  in  particular,  of  the  affective  phenomena 
—the  nature,  classes,  and  tone  as  pleasure-pain,  of  the  feelings, 
and  the  growth  of  the  emotions  and  sentiments  ;  to  the  theory  of 
perception  and  of  the  nature  and  growth  of  knowledge  which  is 
advocated  ;  to  the  discussions  where  psychology  conies  into 
critical  contact  with  logic ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  view  taken 
of  the  moral  sentiments  and  of  the  nature  and  evolution  of 
will. 

I  wish  to  add  a  single  word  to  those  teachers  of  psychology 
who  may  do  me  the  honor  to  make  use  of  my  book  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  classes.  The  presentation  here  made  is  ob- 
viously not  designed  merely  for  use  as  a  text-book.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  the  product  of  one  who  has  taught  a  large  number  of 
pupils,  and  it  embodies  much  experience  gained  from  the  work 
of  the  class-room.  I  only  express  the  assured  results  of  this  ex- 
perience when  I  say  that,  for  persons  who  have  reached  the 
maturity  which  most  students  have  attained  when  they  begin 
psychology,  "  primers,"  which  talk  down  to  them  and  have  ev- 
erything put  into  exact  verbal  form  for  them  conveniently  to 
commit  to  memory,  are  by  no  means  the  best  and  most  improv- 
ing text-books.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  if  it  had  been  my 
intention  to  adapt  this  treatise  solely  to  class-room  use,  I  should 
not  greatly  have  changed  it,  either  as  respects  amount  and  kind 
of  material  or  the  style  of  its  presentation.  Only  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  in  no  other  science  as  in  psychology,  is  it  so  nec- 
essary for  the  teacher  really  to  teach,  and  not  merely  to  give  out 
tasks  and  to  hear  recitations. 

In  this  connection  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  valuable  as- 
sistance of  my  colleague,  Professor  George  M.  Duncan,  who  has 
read  the  entire  volume  and  has  made  several  helpful  sugges- 
tions, chiefly  looking  toward  increased  clearness  and  consistency 
of  statement ;  and,  therefore,  of  course,  its  better  adaptation  to 
(he  teacher's  uses. 

In  many  places  in  this  book  I  have  brought  the  subject  up  to 
tin-  borders — so  subtile  and  almost  indistinguishable  where 
psychology  touches  the  broader,  all-embracing  domain  of  phi- 
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PSYCHOLOGY:    DESCRIPTIVE 
AND   EXPLANATORY 

INTRODUCTORY 

CHAPTER  I. 

DEFINITION  AND  PKOBLEM  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

THE  difficulties  of  defining-  the  science  which  it  is  now  cus- 
tomary to  call  "  psychology "  are,  in  part,  common  to  all 
branches  of  scientific  inquiry.  In  general,  satisfactory  defini- 
tion is  one  of  the  latest  results  of  the  growth  of  any  science  ; 
and  since  every  genuine  science  is  in  a  constant  process  of 
growth,  the  conception  to  which  its  name  answers  is  subject  to 
change  in  the  thought  both  of  the  individual  student  and  of  the 
race.  The  more  complete  and  accurate  conception  which  the 
definition  is  designed  to  embody  must  be  established  and  de- 
fended in  the  course  of  the  detailed  investigations.  With  the 
understanding,  then,  that  the  statement  is  only  provisional,  we 
define  psychology  as  the  science  which  describes  and  explains  tJie 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  as  such. 

This  definition,  like  every  other,  involves  certain  assump- 
tions both  of  fact  and  of  principle ;  it  also  involves  certain 
subordinate  conceptions,  some  of  which  require  further  defini- 
tion, and  some  of  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  defined.  The  task 
of  justifying  the  assumptions,  of  defining  the  subordinate 
terms,  and  of  tracing  the  vaguer  aspects  of  thought  to  their 
ultimate  factors,  must  also  be  left  to  the  development  of  tho 
science  itself.  A  few  words  here,  however — even  if  they  must 
be  of  a  somewhat  controversial  character — will  be  helpful,  and 
are  indeed  necessary.  Our  definition  assumes  not  only  that 
such  a  science  as  psychology  is  remotely  possible,  but  even  that 
it  actually  exists.  It  also  assumes  that  a  class  of  phenomena, 
called  "phenomena  of  consciousness"  (or  by  other  equivalent 
terms),  may  be  distinguished  from  other  classes  of  phenomena 
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the  last  half  century,  made  greater  and  swifter  advance  than  psychology  ;  no 
other  has  accumulated  a  larger  collection  of  available  data  or  done  more 
toward  pointing  out,  both  experimentally  and  speculatively,  the  regular  con- 
nections between  its  observed  facts.  Moreover,  we  cannot  approve  of  that 
use  of  the  word  "  science"  which,  if  consistently  carried  out,  would  exclude 
from  this  category  not  only  human  psychology,  but  also  all  the  results  of 
research  into  the  principles  of  politics,  economics,  philology,  into  history, 
ethics,  ethnology,  and  religion.  Nor  is  the  difference,  as  respects  certainty, 
upon  matters  of  fact  and  matters  of  so-called  law,  between  those  sciences 
which  sometimes  arrogate  the  exclusive  use  of  this  proud  title  and  those 
which  are  thus  arrogantly  excluded  from  claim  to  the  title,  by  any  means  so 
great  as  is  often  supposed. 

Most  unseemly  of  all  positions  is  the  refusal  of  the  term  "  science  "  to 
psychology,  because  it  has  as  yet  discovered  no  law  corresponding  to  the 
Newtonian  principle  of  gravitation  or  to  the  principle  of  chemical  equiva- 
lents. For  who  knows,  or  can  rightly  assume,  that  there  is  in  reality  any 
such  law  to  be  discovered  ;  that  the  infinitely  varied  and  concretely  indi- 
vidualized facts  of  human  mental  life  are  ever  really  to  be  explained  after  the 
analogy  of  planets  and  atoms  ?  To  write  voluminous  treatises  on  psychol- 
ogy as  a  so-called  natural  science,  and  yet  deny  that  there  is  a  science  of 
psychology  because  the  phenomena  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  order  like  that 
of  certain  physical  phenomena,  is  to  undermine  the  results  and  value  of  one's 
work  by  a  premature  hypothesis. 

The  definition  (and  indeed  the  appearance  of  this  treatise  on  psychology 
as  well  as  that  of  every  other  similar  treatise)  assumes  that  psychology  is  a 
science.  The  assumption  can  be  completely  verified  only  in  the  course  of 
the  investigation  itself. 

$  2.  It  has  also  been  denied  that  we  can  define  psychology,  because  we  can- 
not clearly  mark  off  its  appropriate  field.  Thus  Dr.  Ward  (art.  Psychology, 
in  Encyc.  Brit.,  p.  37)  holds  that  our  inability  to  draw  the  distinction,  at  the 
outset,  between  internal  experience  and  external  experience — to  distinguish 
"  what  takes  place  in  the  mind  "  from  "  what  takes  place  without  " — makes 
it  impossible  to  define  psychology  as  we  do  the  sciences  of  matter.  On 
the  contrary,  no  distinction  seems,  "at  the  outset,"  to  be  more  clearly  and 
promptly  made  than  this  by  the  reflective  mind  of  all  mankind.1  It  is  only 
after  the  professional  student  has  introduced  certain  metaphysical  discus- 
sions, which  ought  to  be  left  to  the  later  stages  of  psychology  or  to  philos- 
ophy, that  this  seemingly  obvious  distinction  becomes  debatable  and  con- 
fused. The  facts  of  ordinary  human  consciousness,  faitlifullt/  </<>X<T///>>(/,  arc. 
tlf  tlnta  to  which  scientific  psychology  must  return  again  am/  <(>-/< tin,  and  in 
li  !/ 1 1 If  of  the  complete  explanation  of  which  it  must  summon  all  the  resources  of 
modern  investigation.  The  distinction  between  external  facts  and  facts  of 
consciousness,  as  actually  made  by  every  man,  furnishes  not  only  "at  tho 
outset,"  but  all  the  way  through,  the  one  peculiar  and  abiding  standpoint  of 
psychology,  as  descriptive  and  explanatory  science. 

1  AB  Natorp  has  well  said  :  "  In  all  strife  fas  between  Monism  and  Dualism,  etc.)  this,  at  least, 
remains  firmly  established  :  that  in  consciousness  the  limits  of  the  psychical  and  the  physical  allow 
of  bein::  definitely  marked — at  any  rale,  so  far  us  the  '  phenomenon '  of  things  is  concerned,  however 
the  case  may  stand  as  regards  their  ultimate  essence."  (Einleitung  iu  d.  Psychologic,  p.  10.) 
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reality  connections  with  one  another  of  a  regular  sort ;  they  have 
also  common  connections  of  the  same  sort — it  may  be — with 
other  groups  of  facts  that,  in  their  turn,  furnish  data  to  other 
particular  sciences.  Otherwise  psychic  facts  could  not  be  stud- 
ied with  even  the  hope  of  reducing  them  to  terms  of  science. 
iW  "  facts  "  isolated  and  unconnected  among  themselves,  cannotr 
become  data  of  science. 

Now,  in  the  universal  estimate,  whether  popular  or  scientific, 
the  character  of  the  connection  which  exists  among  psychic  facts 
is  somewhat  peculiar.  At  the  outset  of  our  investigation  we  wish 
to  assume  this  connection  in  a  manner  as  free  as  possible  from 
all  debatable  metaphysical  tenets.  In  some  manner,  however, 
we  are  obliged  to  assume  it  in  order  to  study  psychology  at  all. 
For  this  universal  estimate  assigns  all  psychic  facts  to  some 
psychical  individual,  some  so-called  "  Mind "  or  "  Self."  In- 
deed, the  character  of  the  consciousness  from  which  this  esti- 
mate springs  is  such  that  nothing  seems  more  absurd,  more 
inconceivable,  than  the  assumption  of  psychic  facts  which  be- 
long to  no  one.  The  phenomena  of  human  consciousness,  in 
general,  can  be  observed  and  studied  only  on  the  popular  as- 
sumption that  they  always  appear  as  phenomena  of  some  so- 
called  human  being.  From  this  undoubted  truth  follow  several 
important  conclusions.  Psychic  facts  inevitably  break  up,  as  it 
were,  into  as  many  groups  as  there  are  individual  psychical 
beings.  All  phenomena  of  consciousness  are  facts,  either  of 
your  mental  life,  or  of  mine,  or  of  some  other  so-called  "  person," 
in  the  popular  sense  of  this  word. 

Moreover,  the  connection  existing  among  the  facts  within 
each  one  of  these  subordinate  groups  is  distinctly  peculiar — is, 
indeed,  unique.  This  connection  may — nay,  must — be  thought  of 
in  two  directions.  The  phenomena  of  my  consciousness  belong 
to  »te ;  the  phenomena  of  your  consciousness  belong  to  you  / 
and  so  on,  through  all  the  infinite  number  of  groups  of  such 
phenomena.  To  say  this  is  to  affirm  some  sort  of  peculiar  con- 
nection between  all  the  phenomena  of  one  group  and  whatever  is 
meant  by  the  word  "  me,"  and  a  similar  peculiar  connection  be- 
tween all  the  phenomena  of  another  group  and  whatever  is  meant 
by  the  word  "  you."  Furthermore,  the  facts  of  my  psychic  life, 
as  at  present  existent  and  made  objects  of  knowledge  for  myself 
or  for  some  other  observer,  are  connected  in  a  peculiar  wa}T  with 
the  past  facts  of  this  same  life.  The  same  tiling  is  true  of  you 
and  of  every  other  psychical  individual.  We  have,  then,  as- 
sumed by  the  very  definition  of  psychology  that  psychic  facts 
may  be  studied  in  their  connections,  and  as  belonging  to  the  de- 
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physics,  however,  cannot  possibly  be  extended  so  far  as  to  cover  the  assump- 
tions involved  in  the  ordinary  language  of  consciousness.  "  As  of  old,  I  ana 
I,  thou  art  thou  " — this  is  not  simply  the  utterance  of  poetic  fancy ;  it  ex- 
presses both  the  universal  distinction  and  the  universal  process  of  generaliza- 
tion and  unifying,  the  metaphysical  assumption,  on  the  basis  of  which  alone 
the  very  beginnings  of  psychological  science  are  possible. 

-  §  5.  Following  the  derivation  of  the  word  (^v^,  "soul,"  and  Xoyor,  "  rea- 
soned account"),  it  was  formerly  customary  to  say,  "  Psychology  is  the  sci- 
ence of  the  soul ;  "  or  (since  the  word  "  soul"  may  be  felt  to  be  fraught  with 
religious  and  theological  prejudices)  "Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  mind." 
Thus  Sully  and  Hoffdiug  have,  iu  this  regard,  followed  the  "  old  psychol- 
ogy." Nor  should  we  feel  any  insuperable  objections  to  this  definition,  if  it 
were  certain  to  be  kept  in  mind,  as  Lotze  says  in  his  "  Outlines  of  Psychol- 
ogy," always  at  the  beginning  to  use  the  designation  "soul,"  or  "mind," 
"  with  the  proviso  of  future  proof."  The  word  "  mind,"  and  even  the  word 
"  soul,"  we  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  employ  from  the  beginning  of  our  scien- 
tific investigation  onward.  But  these  words  will  at  first  mean  for  us  only 
what  everybody  means  whose  mental  life  has  developed  sufficiently  to  make 
the  distinction  of  meum  and  tuum  as  respects  facts  of  consciousness ;  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  ordinary  adult  intelligence,  to  distinguish  "  I  "  and 
"you"  and  "he"  from  one  another,  and  from  the  things  which,  when 
speaking  without  figure  of  speech,  we  call  "it."  What  is  further  meant  by 
these  and  other  kindred  words  it  is  the  task  of  psychology  to  investigate. 

The  Problem  of  Psychology  must  be  understood  in  accordance 
with  the  conception  of  the  nature  of  psychology  which  we  have 
just  accepted.  Allowing  ourselves  a  certain  helpful  repetition,  we 
may  say  :  The  problem  of  psychology  is  to  describe  and  explain 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness — the  facts  of  psychic  or  mental 
life,  as  psychic,  and  known  as  psychic,  i.e.,  as  objects  of  knowl- 
edge. Using  a  somewhat  different  form  of  expression,  it  may  be 
said  :  The  problem  of  psychology  is  to  understand  the  mental 
life,  its  phenomena,  conditions,  and  laws.  It  is  science  whicli  is 
aimed  at ; — science,  as  distinguished  from  popular  impression  and 
opinion,  or  from  merely  artistic  and  poetical  representation', 
however  interesting  and  true.  Such  scientific  treatment  of 
psychic  facts  involves  both  description  and  explanation.  To  at- 
tempt explanation,  without  accurate  observation  and  careful  de- 
scription of  the  facts,  is  to  doom  one's  self  to  faulty  generaliza- 
tions. Here,  as  everywhere,  the  frequent  return  from  theory  and 
statement  of  so-called  "  law  "  to  the  face-to-face  experience  with 
actual  life  is  essential.  The  constant  cry  of  the  genuine  and 
skilful  psychologist  is  this:  "Let  us  go  back  now  and  look 
the  facts  in  the  face."  But  to  rest  satisfied  with  mere  descrip- 
tion is  to  stop  short  of  science.  For  purposes  of  description  the, 
delineations  of  psychic  life  in  whicli  history,  literature,  and  art 
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DIFFERENT  VIEWS   OF  ITS   PROBLEM  9 

\  6.  Different  statements  have  been  given  by  different  writers  to  the 
problem  which  psychology  pursues.  Thus  Beneke  holds  that  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  psychologist  to  give,  for  every  form  of  manifestation  which  occurs 
in  the  developed  soul,  "definite  and  sharp  demonstration  through  what  pro- 
cesses, and  by  combination  of  what  factors,  it  originates."  '  Another  writer 
declares,2  in  a  more  ambitious  way,  that  the  one  quite  definite  purpose  of  a 
•scientific  psychology  is  "  the  reduction  of  all  the  processes  of  the  soul  to  one 
simple  psycho-physical  element."  [But  this  way  of  stating  the  problem  of 
psychology  plainly  implies  the  very  doubtful  double  hypothesis  that  all 
psychic  processes  may  be  reduced  to  one,  and  that  this  fundamental  process 
is  a  so-called  "psycho-physical"  process.]  And  Herbart '  conceived  the 
aim  of  psychology  to  be  the  "  demonstration  of  the  connection  of  that  which 
admits  of  being  perceived  in  consciousness  (facts  of  consciousness),  by 
means  of  that  which  does  not  attain  such  perception — in  accordance  with 
genera]  laws."  While  the  most  distinguished  modern  psychologist  from  the 
Herbartian  point  of  view  4  affirms  :  ' '  Psychology  is  that  science  which  has 
for  its  problem  the  explanation  of  the  general  classes  of  psychical  phenom- 
ena, by  means  both  of  mental  representations  as  empirically  given,  and  also 
of  the  speculative  concept  of  mental  representation  in  general,  according 
to  the  universal  laws  of  mental  life." 

We  consider  it  much  safer  and  more  scientific,  however,  to  conceive  of  the 
problem  of  psychology,  when  entering  upon  its  pursuit,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
admixture  of  doubtful  theories  often  devised  in  answer  to  the  problem. 

g  7.  Our  view  of  the  problem  of  psychology  assumes  that  a  description 
of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  is  possible  which  shall  be  sufficiently  ac- 
curate and  comprehensive  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  inductive  science.  But 
in  order  that  these  phenomena,  or  facts,  may  be  employed  as  data  for  a 
scientific  treatment,  they  must— as  has  already  been  said — become  objects  of 
knowledge.  Now,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  mental  phenomena  can  become 
objects  of  immediate  knowledge  only  by  means  of  so-called  introspection  or 
self-consciousness.  I  can  stand,  as  it  were,  face  to  face  with  the  phenomena 
only  of  my  own  mental  life,  you  of  yours,  and  so  on. 

It  is  moreover  implied  in  this  statement  of  the  problem  of  psychology  that 
psychic  facts  are,  as  objects  of  immediate  knowledge,  more  or  less  complex  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  may  be  analyzed  into  their  so-called  compo- 
nent factors  and  the  laws  of  the  combination  of  these  factors  discovered.  As 
M.  Paulhan  has  said:  "Every  psychic  fact  is  a  system — a  synthesis  of  facts 
more  or  less  perfectly  coordinated."  Such  a  system  admits,  in  the  hands  of 
psychological  science,  of  being  analyzed.  Here  Helmholtz's  analysis  of  the 
single  note  of  our  ordinary  musical  experience  is  often  taken  as  a  typical 
example. 

The  fuller  explanation  and  justification  of  these  assumptions,  too,  must  be 
left  to  subsequent  examination.  We  are  reminded  again  that  our  definition 
is  necessarily  preliminary.  But  here  again,  also,  we  may  safely  trust,  for 
the  present,  the  universal  belief  as  expressive  of  universal  experience.  All 

1  Pragmatische  Psychologic,  p  42.    Berlin,  1850. 

a  Horwicz  :  PeycholocnVche  Analyson.  p.  iv.  f.     Halle,  1972. 

3  Psychologic  als  Wisseuschaft,  1.,  p.  27.     K<>nifrsberi.r,  lv-l. 

*  Volkmann  von  Volkmar  :  Lchrbuch  d.  Psychologic,  I..  P-  'M.    Cothcn,  1884. 
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logical  facts,  as  such,  and  physiological  facts,  as  such,  are  no 
more  like  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  as  such,  than  are 
other  physical  facts.  Nor  can  biology  and  physiology  put  forth 
any  more  defensible  claim  to  absorb  psychology  than  can 
optics  and  acoustics.  The  "  explanation  "  of  psychic  facts  by 
reference  to  the  relations  which  they  sustain  to  known  biological 
or  physiological  facts  is  indeed  a  most  promising  and  fruitful 
branch  of  psychological  method ;  but  this  does  not  in  the  least 
diminish  the  claim  of  psychology  to  an  independent  position 
among  the  particular  sciences.  In  one  sense  of  the  words,  there 
are  no  "  independent "  sciences,  because  there  are  no  isolated  or 
independent  realities.  In  another  sense  of  the  words,  psychology 
is  by  far  the  most  independent  and  stable  of  the  sciences.  And 
if  all  the  sciences  were  ever  to  be  absorbed  in  any  one,  psychol- 
ogy is  best  fitted  to  be  that  universal  science.  For  what  are  the 
other  sciences  but  orderly  or  half -disordered  systems  of  concep- 
tions ?  And  are  not  all  conceptions  facts  of  human  consciousness  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  psychology  is  undoubtedly  the  necessary 
preliminary  discipline,  or  "  propaedeutic,"  to  all  the  sciences  of 
man.  The  sciences,  of  economics,  politics,  sociology,  and  even 
of  history,  hermeneutics,  and  aesthetics  (so  far  as  Ave  can  speak 
of  such  sciences),  involve  the  immediate  facts  and  laws  of  human 
mental  life.  The  subjects  with  which  these  sciences  deal  can- 
not be  in  the  highest  degree  scientifically  understood,  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  psychology. 

£  9.  We  take  tins  occasion  to  protest  earnestly,  but  briefly  and  once  for 
all,  against  the  assumption  that,  because  the  so-called  "old  psychology" 
was  for  a  long  time  stationary,  while  modern  biological  and  physiological 
science  have  contributed  much  by  way  of  stimulus,  method,  and  results  to 
psychology,  therefore  the  latter  is  not  to  be  classed  among  the  sciences,  on 
an  equality  as  respects  independence  with  the  others.  Nor  do  we  find  less 
unwarrantable  the  claim  that  the  only  fruitful  method  of  studying  psychic 
facts  is  physiological  or  biological  ;  or  that  the  only  truly  scientific  expla- 
nation of  such  facts  must  be  sought  for  in  physiological  facts.  These 
claims  are  not,  indeed,  necessarily  connected  with  the  proposal  to  study 
psychology  as  a  "natural  science."  If  they  were  so  connected,  it  would 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  denying  that  psychology  is  a  "  natural  science." 
This  expressive  term  simply  embodies  the  obvious  truth  that  phenomena  of 
consciousness  occur  in  such  connections  as  admit  of  being  examined  and 
partially,  at  least,  reduced  to  general  terms,  within  the  realm  of  "nature" 
—in  the  larger  and  equally  appropriate  use  of  this  word.  Moreover,  it 
seems  to  us  a  procedure  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  scientific  psv- 
chology  when  philosophers  so  thoughtful  as  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  psycholo- 
gists so  brilliant  and  suggestive  as  Prof.  James,1  virtually  assert  that  there 

1  See  The  Principles  of  Psycho'o^y,  I.,  chap,  i.,  vi.,  vii.,  and  passim  in  both  vols.    New  York, 
1890.    Also  articles  in  the  Philosophical  Iteview,  i.,  1,  pp.  24-53,  and  i.,  2,  pp.  146-153. 
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g  10.  The  history  of  psychological  science  might  be  freely  appealed  to, 
in  order  to  show  how  inseparable  are  the  relations  between  this  science  and 
philosophy.  The  persistent  use  of  the  term  ' '  mental  philosophy,"  the  large 
amount  of  matter  in  almost  all  treatises  on  psychology  which  is  more  properly 
classed  under  metaphysics  or  theory  of  knowledge,  the  constant  transgression 
of  the  resolve  not  to  introduce  speculative  philosophy  into  the  empirical 
investigation  of  phenomena  of  consciousness  (a  form  of  transgression  in  which 
those  who  most  decry  philosophy  or  metaphysics  are  often  especially  guilty) 
— all  these  facts  are  significant  of  the  same  truth. 

The  distinction  between  psychology  and  philosophy  as  drawn  by  Profes- 
sor Seth  and  Professor  Groom  Eobertson  is  especially  interesting.  The 
former  l  explains  that  psychology  regards  the  fact  of  intelligence  "  simply 
as  fact,  in  which  case  the  evolutions  of  mind  may  be  traced  and  reduced  to 
laws  in  the  same  way  as  the  phenomena  treated  by  the  other  sciences  (psychol- 
ogy, sans  phrase)."  But  "it  is  with  the  ultimate  synthesis  that  philosophy 
concerns  itself  ;  it  has  to  show  that  the  subject-matter  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing in  detail  really  is  the  whole,  consisting  of  articulate  members."  The  lat- 
ter'2 would  have  us  notice  that  psychology  "  is  occupied  with  the  natural  func- 
tion of  Intellection  (knowledge  as  mere  subjective  function),  seeking  to  dis- 
cover its  laws  and  distinguishing  its  various  modes.  .  .  .  Philosophy, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  theory  of  Knowledge  (as  that  which  is  known)."  It  will 
be  noticed  that  both  these  authorities  are  distinguishing  the  psychology  of 
intellection  from  the  philosophical  theory  of  knowledge. 

§  11.  The  double  manner  of  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  ethics  and 
logic,  which  has  always  prevailed,  is  another  proof  of  the  necessarily  in- 
timate relations  between  the  empirical  science  of  psychology  and  all  philo- 
sophical discipline.  As  sciences,  based  upon  the  facts  of  consciousness, 
logic  and  ethics  have  no  independent  standing  :  they  are  simply  branches  or 
departments  of  psychology.  But  with  the  scientific  treatment  of  logic  and 
ethics,  even  when  the  point  of  view  is  avowedly  empirical,  the  philosophy  of 
morals  (metaphysics  of  ethics),  and  the  theory  of  being  and  theory  of  knowl- 
edge (Logik,  after  the  Hegelian  pattern),  are  always  nearly  certain  to  be  in- 
termingled in  large  quantities. 

We  may  fitly  close  this  brief  discussion  of  the  relations  of  psy- 
chology and  philosophy  by  saying,  with  a  recent  German  author  :3 
'  Psychology  as  a  science  has  for  its  object  of  investigation  the 
psychical  phenomena,  through  which  and  in  which  the  collective 
inner  life  exhibits  itself,  but  not  the  being  of  the  soul  per  se,  to  which 
the  phenomena  point  as  something  over  and  above  themselves." 

[Besides  the  books  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the  following,  among 
many  others,  may  be  consulted  :  On  the  Nature  ar.d  Scope  of  Psychology.  Sully  :  The  Hu- 
man Mind,  I.,  chap.  i.  Baldwin:  Handbook  of  Psychology,  I.',  chap. 'i.  Rabier  (already 
referred  to)  :  Psychologic,  chap.  i.  and  ii.  Brentano  :  Psychologic  vom  empirischen  Stand- 
punkte,  bk.  i.,  chap,  i.,  and  bk.  ii.,  chap.  i.  Lotze  :  Metaphysics,  bk.  iii.,  chap.  i.  G.  H. 
Lewes  :  The  Study  of  Psychology,  chap.  i.  to  iii.  Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  two 
monographs  of  Natorp  and  Spitta.  See  also  Delbneuf :  La  Psychologic  commc  Science 
naturelle.  On  the  relations  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy,  see  the  author's  Introduction 
to  Philosophy,  chap,  iv.] 

1  Art.  on  Philosophy  :  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.). 

2  Art.  on  Psychology  and  Philosophy  :  Mind,  1883,  p.  156. 
8  Spitta  :  Einleitung  in  die  Psychologic,  p.  34. 
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has,  however,  certain  special  difficulties  and  dangers  as  well  as 
certain  peculiar  advantages  and  successes.  These  are  mainly  clue 
to  the  nature  of  introspection,  or  reflective  consciousness,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  sphere  is  limited  within  which  the  defi- 
nite experimental  methods  of  the  allied  natural  sciences  can  be 
successfully  used. 

§  1.  Debate  as  to  the  propriety  of  founding  a  science  of  the  mind  upon 
the  "immediate  awareness"  of  the  individual,  respecting  what  goes  on  in  his 
own  mental  life,  is  by  no  means  new.  As  long  ago  as  Aristotle  it  was  held 
that  there  can  be  no  "science"  of  the  individual.  Since,  therefore,  intro- 
spection can  never  furnish  anything  beyond  what  the  individual  seems  to 
himself  to  know  of  his  own  individual  state  of  consciousness — a  particular 
psychic  content  of  some  particular  psychical  being — introspection  can  never 
constitute  the  sole  method  of  mental  science.  By  this  method,  it  is  said,  we 
obtain,  at  best,  only  the  new  and  fleeting  psychic  fact  that  I  appear  to  myself, 
here  and  now,  to  be  in  such  a  so-called  state  of  consciousness.  Only  by  mem- 
ory can  I  know  that  I  -was  in  another  state  of  consciousness,  which  may  be 
recognized  as  similar,  and  so  made  the  basis  of  a  classification  and  scientific 
explanation  of  even  my  individual  mental  life.  And  as  for  those  psychic  facts 
which  belong  to  other  individuals  than  myself,  every  one  admits  that  it  is 
impossible  to  know  them  by  introspection. 

Such  trains  of  thinking  as  the  foregoing  have  led  certain  writers  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  founding  a  science  of  psychology  upon  intro- 
spection only,  but  also  to  deny  that  introspection  can  render  back  to  us 
even  our  own  mental  states  as  true  objects  of  knowledge.  And  so  we  are 
brought  to  the  palpably  absurd  proposal  that  we  should  abandon  all  effort 
to  certify  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  facts,  by  the  method  of  considering 
what  they  immediately  are  in  our  own  mental  life.  (So,  virtually,  writers 
like  Conite,  Lange,  Maudsley,  et  al.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of 
even  modern  treatises  on  psychology  reaffirm  the  method  of  introspection 
without  very  clearly  fixing  its  limitations  or  appreciating  its  real  value.  One 
writer,  for  example,  declares:  "The  way  to  psychology  is,  first  of  all,  per- 
ception of  a  soul  by  a  soul."  This  perception  is  se^-perception,  which  is, 
therefore,  the  "  chief  and  indispensable  method  of  psychology." 

g  2.  The  risks,  limitations,  possibilities,  and  proper  uses  of  introspection 
in.  psychology  can  only  be  made  known  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  science  itself.  For  the  discussion  of  psychological  method  is  compli- 
cated with  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  consciousness  and  self-conscious- 
ness, of  attention,  of  memory,  of  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the  conception 
of  "self,"  of  time-consciousness,  and  of  many  other  subjects.  It  may  be 
premised,  however,  that  many  of  the  difficulties  ordinarily  raised  arc  duo, 
largely  or  wholly,  to  "  fallacies  of  the  psychologist."  They  cling  to  what  the 
psychologist  thinks  about  the  use  of  introspection  ;  they  do  not  necessarily 
belong  to  the  real  nature  and  actual  use  of  introspection.  Those  writers  who 
claim  that  one  can  never  immediately  know  what  one  is  now  thinking,  feeling, 
and  willing,  are  invariably  found  to  hold  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of 
knowledge,  as  to  the  nature  of  that  time  of  which  wo,  have  experience  (the 
"now  "of  self-consciousness),  and  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  imme- 
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Moreover,  here,  as  in  every  other  form  of  science,  training-  of 
the  powers  of  observation  is  most  important  in  its  effect  upon 
the  data  of  the  science.  Here,  too,  as  elsewhere,  different  ob- 
servers show  great  differences  in  natural  tastes  and  aptitudes,  in 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  "natural  powers."  Some  are 
much  given  to  observing  their  own  mental  states  ;  they  do  this 
with  an  interest  which  may  become  almost  as  purely  objective 
as  that  of  the  observer  of  the  amoeba  through  a  microscope. 
Others  are  always  reluctant  and  generally  unskilful  in  the 
observation  and  description  of  their  own  mental  life.  What  is 
here  especially  important  to  notice  is  this,  that  much  skill  and 
success  may  be  attained  by  intelligent  practice  in  the  analysis 
of  one's  own  mental  states  with  the  instrument  of  introspection. 
For  not  only  can  one  make  the  mental  state  in  which  one  here 
and  now  is  an  object  of  one's  knowledge,  but  one  can  also  train 
one's  self  to  note  the  genesis  and  growth  of  mental  states ;  and 
by  rapidly  directing  attention  to  the  various  phases,  aspects, 
and  elements,  of  the  complex  and  changing  mental  life,  one  can 
recognize  in  a  limited  way  the  various  "  stuffs,"  so  to  speak,  out 
of  which  the  complex  wholes  are  successively  compounding 
themselves  under  one's  eyes.  To  tell  the  ordinary  observer : 
"  You  cannot  discern  in  detail  before  the  mind's  eye,  your  own 
mental  conditions,  and  certainly  know ;  I  here  and  now  think 
about  this,  or  perceive  that  complex  object  of  sense,  or  feel  such 
a  manifold  pleasure  or  pain,  or  form  such  a  complicated  pur- 
pose "  —is  to  tell  him,  in  the  interests  of  psychological  theory, 
what  he  rightly  believes  to  be  contradicted  by  the  frequently 
recurring  experience  of  life.  To  tell  the  trained  psychologist, 
who  does  not  accept  the  fanciful  denial  by  other  psychologists 
of  that  real  activity  which  we  call  immediate  self-consciousness  : 
'  You  cannot,  by  so-called  introspection,  analyze  your  own 
states  of  consciousness,"  is  to  declare  theoretically  impossible 
a  scientific  feat  which  he  knows  himself  constantly  to  be  per- 
forming. Such  arguments  resemble  those  by  which  motion  is 
proved  to  be  impossible,  or  the  antinomies  of  space  and  time  are 
established. 

While  admitting  the  possibility,  within  certain  limitations, 
of  obtaining  trustworthy  immediate  knowledge  of  psychic  facts 
by  the  method  of  introspection,  Ave  by  no  means  deny  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  accompany  its  successful  use.  All 
scientific  method  in  observation  needs  to  be  guarded  in  its  em- 
ployment ;  all  observation  of  phenomena  is  apt  to  encounter 
difficulties  and  liable  to  engender  mistakes.  Prejudice,  haste, 
admixture  of  undue  inference  and  expectation  as  to  what  will  be 
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ligeut  experience  of  them.  For  example,  let  a  student  of  psychology  who 
has  a  good  ear  for  musical  sounds  train  himself  to  recognize  the  overtones 
in  the  complex  note  of  ordinary  experience  ;  or  let  him  analyze,  by  imme- 
diate observation,  his  skin  sensations,  after  he  has  been  for  some  weeks  ex- 
perimenting after  the  manner  of  Goldscheider  and  others.  It  will  be  true 
that  he  has  a  richer  experience  of  auditory  or  of  skin  sensations  than  he 
formerly  had  ;  but  especially  will  it  be  true  (and  this  is  the  important  point 
for  our  present  consideration)  that  he  immediately  knows  that  he  has  this 
richer  experience,  because  he  can  detect  more  elements  in  the  complex  sen- 
sation-state than  was  previously  possible. 

Daily  experience  also  proves  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  an  observer 
to  make  something  like  an  accurate  analysis  of  his  own  complex  mental 
states  by  means  of  introspection.  Indeed,  all  adult  minds  are  constantly 
doing  this  very  thing.  We  hear  persons  describing,  in  a  way  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  fairly  accurate,  how  they  have  felt,  and  what  they 
have  imagined,  remembered,  or  resolved — all  in  some  moment  of  horror,  or 
of  danger,  or  of  joy.  To  be  sure,  this  "  moment  "  is  not  the  mathematical 
point  which  constitutes  the  atom  of  time  where  the  single  state  of  conscious- 
ness can  alone  find  position,  according  to  the  fallacious  theory  of  some 
psychologists.  But  then  there  are,  in  reality,  no  such  moments  in  the  life 
of  consciousness ;  and,  of  course,  there  are  no  simple,  analyzable  states  of 
consciousness  fully  occupying  such  moments.  But  the  discussion  of  the 
full  bearing  of  this  upon  our  view  of  the  use  of  introspection  must  be 
postponed  until  later. 

\  5.  The  difficulty  of  introspective  analysis  of  the  so-called  "  feelings  " 
has  been  so  emphasized  by  many  writers  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  immediate  knowledge  of  our  own  states  of  consciousness, 
when  they  are  predominatingly  states  of  feeling.  Thus  the  conclusion  is 
enforced  :  I  can  never  know  precisely  how  I  now  feel  as  a  matter  of  im- 
mediate cognition  of  present  psychic  fact ;  I  can  only  have  an  idea  of  how  I 
did  feel  a  moment,  or  an  hour,  or  a  day  ago.  Feeling,  then,  must  be  ideated, 
to  be  known  ;  and  the  particular  form  of  the  idea  under  which  alone  it  can 
be  known  is  the  representative  image.  In  other  words,  I  can  have  an  idea 
of  how  I  fell  at  some  past  time  ;  but  I  cannot  immediately  know  how  I  now 
feel — especially,  of  course,  if  my  present  feeling  be  a  rather  intense  one. 
Even  so  cautious  a  writer  as  Dr.  Ward  maintains  :  "  Feeling  as  siich  is,  so 
to  put  it,  matter  of  being  rather  than  direct  knowledge  ;  and  all  that  we 
know  about  it  we  know  from  its  antecedents  or  consequences  in  presen- 
tation." 

The  number  of  fallacies  involved  at  every  point  in  this  general  position 
will  have  to  be  exposed  in  their  appropriate  places.  They  are  of  the  order 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  They  come  from  substituting 
intellectual  abstractions  for  the  wealth  in  reality  of  concrete  psychic  facts. 
That  the  four  chief  difficulties  of  introspective  analysis,  as  mentioned  above, 
apply  with  peculiar  force  to  so-called  states  of  feeling,  no  one  would  think 
of  disputing.  The  history  of  psychological  science  and  the  language  of  art 
and  of  common  life  prove  this  truth.  But  that  I  cannot  immediately  know 
that  I  am  this  moment  angry  at  such  an  individual  person  or  act ;  or  filled 
with  the  emotion  of  love  toward  such  another  person  or  ideal  object  of  con- 
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inquiry.  Every  sign  of  such  life,  actually  furnished  or  artisti- 
cally conceived,  becomes  for  the  trained  student  of  psychology 
an  object  of  interest.  He  desires  to  convert  the  state  of  con- 
sciousness which  it  signifies  into  an  object  of  (indirect,  but  veri- 
fiable) knowledge  for  himself.  Hence,  all  manifestations  of 
psychic  facts  are  watched  for  and  scrutinized  by  him  with 
sympathetic  and  yet  scientific  spirit.  Psychological  appetite, 
psychological  insight,  psychological  skill  in  interpretation,  arise 
and  develop  in  this  way.  It  is  not  arrogant  to  claim  that  the 
trained  psychologist  understands  not  only  the  child,  the  idiot, 
the  madman,  and  the  hypnotic  subject,  but  also  the  artist,  the 
scientist,  the  statesman,  and  the  thinker,  as  psychical  beings,  far 
better  than  any  of  these  classes  of  persons  understand  each 
other,  or  even  themselves. 

\  6.  It  follows,  from  the  position  just  taken,  that,  in  order  to  a  complete 
enumeration  of  the  so-called  sources  of  psychology,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  classify  all  the  principal  forms  of  the  manifestation  of  human  mental  life. 
For  this  achievement  we  should  not  have  room,  even  if  it  were  worth  the  time 
which  it  would  necessarily  demand.  The  one  rule  for  the  student  of  psychol- 
ogy— a  rule  which  he  carries  about  with  him  when  far  away  from  books  or 
psycho-physical  and  biological  laboratories — is  this  :  Seize  upon  every  mani- 
festation of  the  psychical  life,  try  to  make  it  an  object  of  knowledge,  and 
try  to  explain  it  in  accord  with  other  facts  and  known  laws  of  psychical  life. 
From  the  infant  to  the  adult  Kant,  from  the  idiot  or  madman  to  Aristotle, 
from  the  meanest  subject  to  the  statesman  or  the  emperor — all  things  psychi- 
cal are  yours,  and  are  to  be  converted  if  possible  into  integral  parts  of  your 
psychological  theory. 

We  now  enumerate,  however,  several  of  the  more  important  sources  of 
psychology  which  are  open  to  indirect  observation  : 

(1.)  The  artistic  delineation  of  life,  in  every  form  of  such  delineation,  is 
a  most  valuable  source  of  psychology.  This  includes  the  drama,  poetry,  and 
even  the  art  of  the  painter,  sculptor,  and  musician  ;  it  especially  includes 
the  modern  novel,  or  prose  romantic  composition.  All  true  art  displays  in- 
sight into  life.  But  most  artists,  and  especially  most  novel  writers,  are  apt 
to  succeed  ill  when  they  attempt  to  enter  upon  psychological  analysis  in  a 
scientific  way,  or  even  attempt  artistically  to  present  the  results  of  such 
analysis.  While,  for  the  trained  psychologist,  the  great  artists,  even  if  un- 
conscious of  what,  from  the  psychologist's  standpoint,  they  are  actually  do- 
ing, are  guides  of  the  greatest  value. 

(2.)  Social  phenomena,  and  the  historical  or  theoretical  discussion  of  such 
phenomena,  are  another  source  of  psychological  science.  The  phenomena  of 
savage  life,  and  of  the  mental  life  of  distant  and  strange  peoples,  have  a 
certain  value  of  their  own.  The  institutions,  habits,  customs,  laws,  of  dif- 
ferent tribes  and  nations  manifest  their  prevalent  states  of  consciousness. 
Great  caution  is  needed  hero,  and  great  painslaking  rrnlly  to  enter,  through 
the  gateways  of  the  phenomena,  into  the  temple  of  the  real  menial  life.  The 
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fear  psyclio-physics  and  so-called  physiological  psychology,  or 
to  attempt  to  substitute  psycho-physical  experimentation  for  all 
introspective  study  of  mind,  for  all  survey  of  the  creations  of  art, 
society,  and  politics,  in  the  field  of  mental  evolution,  and  for  all 
theoretical  construction  on  the  basis  of  legitimate  metaphysical 
hypothesis,  seems  to  us  alike  unworthy  of  the  scientific  student 
of  mind. 

It  is,  of  course,  neither  easy  nor  safe  to  fix  definite  limits 
within  which  alone  experiment  in  psychology  shall  be  declared 
to  be  possible  or  capable  of  yielding  assured  results.  Two 
things,  however,  will  always  be  true  of  the  experimental  method 
in  psychology.  First :  experiment  belongs  to  truly  psycho- 
logical method  only  so  far  as  it  is  constantly  accompanied  and 
tested  by  introspective  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness. Secondly :  experiment  gives  us  preliminary  infor- 
mation as  to  the  definite  physical  and  physiological  conditions 
under  which  the  psychic  facts,  as  such,  arise,  change,  and  pass 
away.  But,  here  again,  without  introspection  and  trust  in  the 
introspective  method,  experiment  gives  us  no  psychical  data  or 
strictly  psychological  laws.  And  much  of  what  has  been  discov- 
ered in  this  way  belongs  to  physics  and  physiology,  and  not  to 
psychology  at  all. 

\  7.  The  true  impression  as  to  the  great  value  of  modern  experimental 
methods  in  the  study  of  psychic  facts  can  best  be  gained  by  some  actual 
acquaintance  with  laboratory  work,  or  with  the  literature  produced  by  such 
work  during  the  last  two  decades.  Here  the  successes  in  the  field  of  local- 
ization of  cerebral  function,  in  psycho-physics  proper,  in  reaction-time,  etc., 
may  properly  be  instanced.  Let  any  doubter  follow  the  laborious  and  care- 
ful researches  which  have  disentangled  from  confused  and  complex  states 
of  predominating  bodily  sensations  the  elements  to  be  assigned  respectively 
to  skin,  to  joints,  to  muscles,  and  perhaps  also  to  primarily  central  physio- 
logical processes.  Or,  taking  up  the  wonderful  new  views  as  to  sensation- 
complexes  which  originate  in  irritation  of  the  skin  alone,  let  him  inves- 
tigate experimentally  sensations  of  heat,  and  sensations  of  cold,  and  light- 
pressure  sensations,  and  dull-contact  sensations,  and  tickle  sensations,  and 
motion-sensations,  and  prickle  sensations,  and  indescribable  new  sensations 
— many  or  all  of  which  are  stirred  and  fused  in  a  single  "  field  of  con- 
sciousness," so  called,  when  any  large  area  of  this  important  sense-organ  has 
its  multitudinous  points  simultaneously  excited. 

$  8.  We  are  cautioned  against  arbitrarily  limiting  the  sphere  of  experi- 
mentation in  psychology,  in  view  of  the  attempts  now  being  made  to  discuss 
by  iise  of  this  method  the  phenomena  of  so-called  "free-will,"  or  of  the 
more  complex  associations  of  ideas,  etc.  Even  the  ethical,  BBsthetical,  and 
religious  feelings  are,  wo  are  told,  to  bo  made  subjects  of  experimental 
observation  and  analysis;  while,  if  we  are  to  trust  M.  Charcot  and  his 
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forth.  There  is  little  or  nothing,  at  once  special  and  noteworthy, 
concerning1  the  application  of  this  method  to  facts  of  mental  life 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  consider.  We  begin  the  study 
of  psychology  with  the  general  assumption  that,  by  diligence 
and  skill,  order  may  be  introduced  into  what  appears  at  first 
an  indistinguishable  mixture,  a  chaotic  mass  of  psychic  facts. 
Here,  as  elsewhere — we  say  hopefully — law  must  reign  :  and  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  find  it.  We  compare  psychic  facts  here  with 
psychic  facts  there,  psychic  facts  just  brought  to  our  knowledge 
with  psychic  facts  known  of  yore  or  of  yesterday ;  we  classify, 
generalize,  frame  hypotheses,  and  test  the  hypotheses  by  trying 
with  them  better  to  analyze  and  to  explain  new  psychic  facts. 
In  brief,  we  construct  and  verify  generalized  statements  as  to 
the  orderly  modes  of  the  structure — so  to  speak— of  man's  men- 
tal life.  So  often  as  our  so-called  "  laws  "  are  proved  to  be 
wrong,  inadequate,  or  defective  at  any  point,  wre  amend,  expand, 
and  improve  them.  And  from  the  simpler  and  less  comprehensive 
generalizations  wTe  strive  to  rise  to  those  which  are  more  difficult 
to  make  and  to  justify,  because  they  comprehend  so  many  facts 
and  involve  so  many  minor  laws.  Here,  of  course,  the  so-called 
inductive  method  implies — strictly  speaking — deduction  as  well 
as  induction,  and  both  analysis  and  synthesis,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  science-making  mind  of  man. 

But  over  all  hovers  the  conception  of  Development.  We  de- 
sire to  treat  the  mental  life  as  a  totality,  where,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  great  principles  of  its  genesis  and  growth  shall  be  made 
known.  Only  thus  can  each  particular  fact  be  better  understood, 
as  seen  in  the  light  of  these  principles  ;  only  thus  can  each  stage 
of  this  life  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  its  necessary  dependence 
upon  the  preceding  stages.  The  ideal  of  our  science  is,  to  be 
sure,  an  exalted  one.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  it  can  be  real- 
ized ;  it  may,  indeed,  never  be  realized.  But  none  the  less,  it  is 
the  ideal  alone  fitted  to  stimulate,  encourage,  and  guide  our  scien- 
tific investigations ; — and  not  our  investigations  alone,  but  those 
of  the  whole  race  of  men,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  made  inter- 
ested in  the  science  of  their  own  mental  life.  It  is  in  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  development  of  all 
mental  life  that  the  so-called  "  Genetic  Method  "  is  most  effect- 
ively employed. 

\  10.  To  endeavor  to  confine  the  inductive  method  in  psychology  within 
the  same  details  of  treatment  as  those  found  appropriate  to  the  physical  sci- 
ences is  to  render  it  relatively  unfruitful  from  the  very  outset.  Statistics  and 
the  records  of  long  series  of  psycho-physical  experiment  are  of  undoubted 
value ;  but  the  collection  and  criticism  of  such  data  is  not  the  only  basis  for 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

CONSCIOUSNESS  AND  SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 

IT  should  be  understood  that  in  psychology  anything1  like  a 
separate  treatment  of  the  principal  topics,  so  that  what  is  said 
under  one  head  shall  not  be  assumed  or  repeated  under  every 
other  head,  is  quite  impossible.  The  real  relation  of  psychic 
facts  and  psychical  faculties  is  such  as  to  forbid  that  any  clear 
and  complete  knowledge  of  those  earliest  treated  should  be  ob- 
tained until  some  knowledge  of  those  whose  treatment  comes 
later  has  been  reached.  No  division  of  the  general  field  can 
avoid  this  difficulty,  for  it  grows  out  of  the  essential  nature  and 
uniform  principles  of  the  development  of  all  mental  life.  In  the 
three  following  chapters  the  difficulty  will  be  especially  obvious, 
because  these  chapters  treat  of  those  forms,  or  aspects,  which 
belong  to  all  actual  psychic  facts  ;  the  discussions  brought  for- 
ward in  them  are,  therefore,  necessarily  connected  with  each 
other  and  also  with  all  the  details  treated  in  the  two  following 
parts  of  the  book. 

The  term  Consciousness  has  already  been  used  as  synony- 
mous with  all  truly  psychic  facts,  in  so  far  as  such  facts  can  be- 
come objects  of  knowledge,  and  so  be  considered  as  data  for 
scientific  psychology.  This  use  our  preliminary  definition  of 
psychology  assumed  to  be  justifiable.  But  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  now  clear  up  further  the  conception  corresponding  to 
this  term,  and  present  some  statements  as  to  the  conditions  of 
consciousness,  the  universal  structure,  so  to  speak,  of  all  states 
of  consciousness,  the  "circuit"  of  consciousness,  the  "How"  of 
consciousness,  and  other  similar  topics. 

The  Meaning  of  the  term  Consciousness,  in  its  widest  and 
vaguest  significance,  does  not  admit— strictly  speaking— of  being 
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complete  "  psychoses  " — are  equally  to  be  spoken  of  as  belong- 
ing to,  and  falling  within,  the  so-called  "  field  of  consciousness." 
The  most  blinding  toothache,  as  well  as  the  serenest  contempla- 
tion of  Deity,  the  obscurest  mass  of  confused  bodily  sensations 
belonging  to  the  early  days  of  the  infant,  as  wrell  as  the  reflective 
self -analysis  of  the  trained  psychologist,  is  a  phenomenon  of 
consciousness.  By  this  use  of  the  word,  however,  we  do  not 
mean  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  the  right  of  reflective  science  to 
refer  to  the  being  called  Mind  other  activities  than  those  which 
it  may  be  said  to  manifest  in  consciousness.  If  this  right  were 
admitted,  it  would  no  longer  be  improper  to  speak  of  "  uncon- 
scious "  mental  acts,  or  "  unconscious  "  states  of  mind.  In  other 
words,  the  terms  "mental  acts"  and  "facts  of  consciousness" 
would  no  longer  be  throughout  strictly  convertible.  And  there 
are  many  of  our  common  experiences  which  induce  us  to  use 
this  kind  of  instinctive  metaphysics.  There  are  also  certain 
undoubted  phenomena  wrhich  scientific  psychology  can  handle 
more  satisfactorily  by  means  of  the  hypothesis  of  unconscious 
mental  activities.  "What,  however,  is  now  intended  is  this  : 
abjuring  metaphysics  and  attending  only  to  the  primary,  attain- 
able data  for  a  science  of  psychology,  it  is  a  justifiable  and  nec- 
essary use  of  the  word  consciousness  which  makes  it  synonymous 
with  psychic  facts  in  general.  Where  there  is  no  consciousness, 
there  are  no  psychic  facts  as  data  for  psychology  ;  wherever 
there  is  consciousness,  there  already  exist  psychic  facts  demand- 
ing scientific  description  and  explanation. 

\  1.  The  word  "  consciousness"  has  been  used  by  different  psychologists 
with  a  somewhat  wide  range  of  meanings  ;  and— as  was  to  be  expected— in 
connection  with  this  varying  use  there  has  been  no  little  difference  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  nature  of  consciousness.  On  the  one  hand,  some  writers 
have  identified  consciousness  with  self  consciousness  as  the  so-called  "  power 
by  which  the  soul  knows  its  own  acts  and  states  "  (so  Porter :  The  Human  In- 
tellect, p.  83)  ;  or  have  spoken  of  it  as  an  inner  "  witness,"  an  "  inner  illumi- 
nation," which  gives  us  information  about  everything  in  the  mind  (Cousin  : 
Psychology,  chap.  x.  ;  and  Hiekok  :  Empirical  Psychology,  chap,  iii.,  2). 
Sir  William  Hamilton  employed  it  as  a  collective  term  for  the  cognitive 
aspect,  or  factors,  of  all  psychical  states.  On  the  other  hand,  many  German 
writers,  and  recent  writers  generally,  have  rightly  protested  against  identify- 
ing consciousness  and  self-consciousness  ;  and  also  against  the  fallacy  which 
"assumes  that  an  actual  self-reference  of  every  psychic  fact,  or  state,  to  a  sub- 
ject (the  Ego)  is  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  very  existence  of  such 
fact  or  state.  This  protest,  when  made  in  a  lively  way,  may  take  the  form 
of  such  questions  as  follow  :  Are  we  to  believe  that  every  psychic  fact,  as 
such,  has  all  this  mechanism  concealed  in  its  interior,  as  it  were  ;  this  uni- 
versal double  entendre,  or  two-foldness  of  fact,  as  mere  fact?  As  for  me, 
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account  of ;  there  is  only  one  and  the  same  phenomenon  (com- 
plex and  shifting-,  although  "  one  and  the  same  "),  which,  in  one 
aspect,  is  phenomenon  for  consciousness,  and,  in  another  aspect, 
is  phenomenon  o/sorne  object.  Not  in  the  reality  of  the  psychic 
fact,  but  by  an  abstraction  to  which  no  reality  ever  corresponds, 
two  momenta  can  be  distinguished — viz.,  the  existence  of  the 
particular  content,  and  its  belonging  to  the  collective  content  of 
my  consciousness.  Its  existence  for  me — this  is  my  conscious- 
ness of  it.1 

Further  light  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  nature  of  consciousness 
only  by  anticipating  other  truths,  which  will  be  fully  discussed 
later  on.  Among  such  truths  the  following  are  most  important : 
The  so-called  faculties  are  all  exercised  in  every  state  of  con- 
'sciousness.  To  say  the  same  thing-  in  better  accord  with  the 
fundamental  facts  of  experience  :  every  state  of  consciousness,  or 
psychic  fact,  so  far  as  it  ever  becomes  an  object  of  knowledge,  is 
a  complex  state,  a  fact  with  several  aspects  or  sides.  It  is  fact 
of  intellection,  fact  of  feeling,  fact  of  conation ;  and  yet  it  is 
these,  without  ceasing  to  be  one  psychic  state  or  fact,  in  the 
life  of  consciousness.  But  the  most  primary  form  of  intellection 
is  discriminating  consciousness.  In  other  words,  within,  and  as 
an  integral  part  of,  every  psychic  fact,  discriminating-  mental  ac- 
tivity is  involved.  We  may  then  say  that  every  phenomenon  of 
consciousness  which  becomes  an  object  of  immediate  knowledge, 
is  accompanied  by  conscious  discernment  of  this  phenomenon 
as  such  a  fact,  and  no  other,  in  the  so-called  flowing  current  of 
conscious  life. 

Attention  is  the  necessary  presupposition  and  unceasing  ac- 
companiment of  all  the  life  of  consciousness.  As  many  writers 
truly  and  yet  figuratively  say,  attention  may  be  variously  "  dis- 
tributed "  over  the  different  parts  of  the  area  covered  by  each 
state  of  consciousness.  It  may  become  directed  to  the  more 
perfect  discrimination  of  this  or  of  that  aspect  of  any  complex 
psychic  fact ;  and  as  the  direction  of  attention  changes,  or  the  iuj 
tensity  of  attention  becomes  modified,  the  complexion  of  the 
psychic  fact  itself  changes.  Just  so  far  as  attention  becomes 
directed  to  the  content  of  consciousness,  to  the  nature  of  the 
psychic  fact,  as  such,  and  to  the  relation  in  which  any  particular 
fact  stands  to  contiguous  psychic  facts,  we  have  the  basis  laid 
for  an  important  modification  of  the  nature  of  consciousness.  In 
such  discriminating  activity,  and  in  its  accompanying1  "  srll'-foel- 
ing,"  and  in  accompanying  motor  activities,  the  foundations  of 
self-consciousness  are  laid.  In  order,  however,  that  seli'-cou- 

1  Comp.  Natorp.  Eiulcitung  in  d.  Psychologic,  p.  62  L. 
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ing  a  decided  preference  for  that  use  of  the  word,  "  consciousness,"  which 
identifies  it  with  psychical  phenomenon  or  psychical  act,  goes  on  to  main- 
tain :  Every  psychical  act  is  conscious  in  that,  however  simple  it  may  be,  it 
has,  besides  the  primary  object,  a  secondary,  viz. ,  the  psychical  phenomenon 
itself.  Hence,  every  psychical  act  may  be  considered  in  four  ways  :  (1)  As 
a  mental  image  of  the  primary  object ;  (2)  as  mental  fact  in  itself ;  (3)  as  cog- 
nition of  itself ;  (4)  as  feeling  of  itself.  Still  another  writer  '  maintains  that 
thinking  and  consciousness  can  be  separated  only  ideally — that  is,  in  thought. 
There  is  no  thoughtless  consciousness  ;  for  consciousness  is  always  thinking 
consciousness.  And  yet  this  writer  adds,  "  Thinking  is  consciousness  brought 
to  an  orderly  unity." 

All  the  foregoing  and  similar  views  contain  important  truths.  Their  ap- 
parent contradictions  with  one  another,  and  their  obvious  internal  confusion, 
are  removed  when  we  remember  that,  although  consciousness  may  properly 
be  identified  with  all  psychic  facts  as  mere  occurrences,  psychic  facts  cannot 
be  known  as  such,  without  involving  at  least  inchoate  and  confused  self-con- 
sciousness. The  beginning  of  self-consciousness  is  consciousness  considered 
no  longer  as  bare  psychic  fact,  but  as  discriminating  its  state  and  relating 
this  particular  state  to  others  in  the  stream  of  conscious  life. 

\  4.  The  course  and  laws  of  the  development  of  self-consciousness  can  be 
more  fully  traced  only  after  the  phenomena  of  feeling,  perception,  and  con- 
ceptual knowledge  have  been  further  considered.  Consciousness — meaning 
self -consciousness — has  always  been  closely  related  to  perception.  Thus 
we  are  told :  "  Consciousness  is  the  condition  in  which  we  not  only  have  the 
content  of  the  idea  in  the  soul,  but  also  perceive  or  remark  the  same."  2  On 
the  contrary,  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  consciousness  and  self- 
consciousness  is  made  more  clear  by  reflecting  upon  the  difference  between 
perception  (by  the  senses)  and  self-consciousness.  When  I  am  observing  an 
object  through  a  microscope,  or  a  fireman  rescuing  a  woman  from  the.  win- 
dow of  a  burning  building,  or  am  listening  to  an  interesting  political  dis- 
course, or  to  a  sonata  of  Beethoven,  I  am  in  a  high  state  of  perceptive  con- 
sciousness ;  but  I  am  little,  or  not  at  all,  self-conscious. 

What  has  been  said  of  discriminating  consciousness  illustrates,  however, 
the  truth  of  Dr.  George's  3  remark  :  The  possibility  of  self-consciousness  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  that  the  conscious  Ego  is,  as  it  were,  a  "wandering 
point ; "  and  that  thus  the  entire  process  of  perceiving  objects  is,  in  the  last 
analysis,  closely  connected  with  a  process  of  establishing  their  place  and 
form  in  relation  to  the  thinking  subject  and  to  one  another.  As  the  powers 
concerned  in  the  perception  of  objects  develop,  so — but  not  in  the  same  or- 
der or  proportion,  necessarily — does  the  so-called  faculty  of  "  inner  percep- 
tion," or  self -consciousness,  develop.4 

What  is  meant  by  a  "  State  of  Consciousness  "  should  by  this 
time  be  tolerably  clear.  The  very  words  imply,  what  all  knowl- 

1  Horwicz  :  Psychologieche  Analysen,  i.,  p.  164  f. 
»  Comp.  FortlaRe  :  Beitrage  zur  Psychologic,  p.  150. 
8  Lchrbnch  d.  Psychologic,  p.  402  f. 

4  Comp.  Ilartaen  :  (Jrunrt/.iitre  d.  Psychologic,  p.  17  f.  And  Mohr  (Grundlage,  etc.,  p.  43)  says  : 
"  We  always  connect  the  concept  of  perception  with  the  word  consciousness." 
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tant  here)  of  the  one  state  exist,  as  component  parts  of  that  one 
state,  only  in  and  during  this  same  discriminating-  activity. 
What  and  how  many  these  elements  are  depends — we  may  say 
somewhat  figuratively — upon  the  wandering  of  the  point  of  at- 
tention and  its  distribution  over  the  entire  area,  rather  than 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  state  regarded  as  something  made 
up  outside  of  attentive  and  discriminating  consciousness. 

By  a  "  state  of  consciousness  "  we  mean,  then,  such,  portion  of 
the  actual  life  of  consciousness  as  may  be,  by  discriminating  activity 
of  consciousness,  considered  as  one,  botk  with  respect  to  its  own  so- 
called  constitution,  and  also  with  respect  to  its  relation  to  other  states 
of  the  same  life. 

|  5.  To  illustrate  further  the  unity  in  variety  which  every  state  of  con- 
sciousness is,  we  may  take  an  example.  I  am  observing  a  horse,  running  at 
full  speed  ;  or  I  am  reading  an  interesting  discussion  in  a  book.  A  friend 
interrupts  me  with  the  question  :  What  are  you  thinking  about?  If  I  an- 
swer as  fully  as  possible,  I  may  say  in  the  one  case :  I  am  thinking  as  I  ob- 
serve,— What  speed,  what  grace  of  motion,  what  strength  !  I  am  feeling  ex- 
hilaration at  the  sight  of  such  speed,  grace,  strength.  I  am  calculating 
whether  the  animal  will  make  the  goal  by  a  given  time,  etc.  Or  I  am  think- 
ing as  I  read  :  How  true,  or  what  nonsense  !  I  am  feeling  repugnance 
toward  the  views  of  the  writer,  or  sympathy  with  his  skill  in  setting  forth  the 
truth.  I  am  anticipating  what  the  next  turn  to  the  discussion  will  probably 
be.  By  more  careful  analysis  I  may  also  recognize  the  truth  that  I  am  suffer- 
ing certain  dimly  conscious  bodily  feelings  of  discomfort  from  the  hardness 
of  the  seat,  the  bad  air  surrounding  me,  or  the  "leavings-over,"  as  it  were, 
of  the  news  received  in  the  morning  that  one  of  my  investments  has  failed. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the  state  of  consciousness  which  is  thus  described 
in  answer  to  the  question  is  itself  not  only  another,  but  a  quite  different 
state  of  consciousness  from  that  to  which  the  question  referred  ;  it  is  indeed 
only  a  subsequent  state  of  reflective  consciousness  by  which  the  earlier  state 
is  remembered  in  an  imperfect  and  perverted  way  ;  moreover,  it  is  itself 
not  one  state,  but  a  succession  of  states  in  the  unceasing  flow  of  mental  life. 
And  all  this  is,  in  some  important  meaning  of  the  words,  the  truth.  Two 
things  must,  however,  be  noted.  Such  memory-states  are  themselves  true 
states  of  consciousness  and  have  the  unity  in  variety  which  belongs  to  all 
states  of  consciousness.  Again,  the  transition  from  one  state  to  another,  even 
when  the  character  of  the  consciousness  changes  markedly,  as — for  example 
—in  answer  to  the  above-mentioned  questions,  is  never  like  a  sudden  leap 
from  one  form  of  mental  life  into  a  totally  different  form  of  such  life.  Fac- 
tors of  intellection,  feeling,  and  conation,  are  carried  over — so  to  speak — from 
one  state  into  the  next ;  these  factors,  thus  carried  over,  bind  the  states  into 
the  unity  of  one  mental  life,  while  they  do  not  prevent  discriminating  con- 
sciousness from  considering  portions  of  tliat  life  as  ideally  separable  states. 

g  6.  In  this  field  of  reflection,  figures  of  speech  are  very  powerful. 
With  tliis  in  mind,  we  should  avoid  comparing  consciousness  to  a  line,  or 
the  different  moments  (and  states)  of  consciousness  to  points  in  a  line. 
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"thought  in  relation," and  uses  the  word  "feeling"  to  indicate  an  important 
phase  of  the  one  state  differing  from  the  thought  which  relates  these  things. 
Moreover,  we  shall  see  that,  instead  of  the  conscious  state  having  from  "the 
outset "  all  the  unity  it  can  attain,  it  may  rather  be  said  to  develop  such  unity 
according  as  the  variety  of  its  content  becomes  discriminated  more  clearly. 

The  foregoing-  description  of  states  of  consciousness,  as  they 
become  objects  of  knowledge,  and  so  furnish  immediate  data  for 
scientific  psychology,  justifies  us  in  regarding  each  such  state 
as  equivalent  to  what  may  figuratively  be  called  a  "  Field  of 
Consciousness."  Every  field  of  consciousness  may  then  be  said 
to  have  a  certain  "  circuit,"  inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  larger  or 
smaller  number  of  discriminable  factors  or  objects.  It  may  also 
be  said  to  have  a  certain  "  intensity,"  since  we  are  much  more 
alive  psychically  at  some  times  than  at  others  ;  and  also  a  certain 
character  or  "  tone,"  since  the  nature  of  the  predominating  form 
of  mental  life  differs  in  different  states  of  consciousness.  For 
example,  in  illustration  of  the  last  distinction  :  sometimes  the 
field  of  consciousness  may  be  characterized  as  objective,  for  I 
am  "occupied  with,"  or  "absorbed  in,"  the  perception  of  some 
natural  object,  as  the  movement  of  a  frog-preparation  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  electrical  current,  or  the  curve  of  reaction-time 
which  is  being  marked  upon  a  revolving  drum.  At  other  times 
I  am  "  overwhelmed  with  "  physical  pain  or  "  drowned  in  "  sor- 
row, or  "  all  alive  with  "  expectation  or  joy.  In  other  words,  the 
field  of  consciousness  is  chiefly  occupied  with  subjective  feeling. 
Moreover,  the  different  fields  of  consciousness,  discriminable 
as  such  in  the  flow  of  mental  life,  succeed  each  other  with  varying 
degrees  of  rapidity.  No  fact  is  more  familiar  than  this,  that 
sometimes  our  thoughts  come  and  go  with  an  enjoyable  or  tan- 
talizing speed ;  while  at  other  times  the  flow  of  mental  life  is 
sluggish  and  we  have  relatively  few  states  of  consciousness 
within  a  given  objective  time. 

Different  "  fields  of  consciousness  "  differ,  then,  as  respects  (1)' 
extent,  or  "  circuit  "  ;  (2)  intensity,  or  amount  of  mental  life  en- 
tering into  them ;  (3)  speed  of  movement  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  recognizably  different  fields  occurring  in  a  definite 
amount  of  objective  time ;  and  (4)  character,  or  predominating 
specific  quality.  The  fuller  discussion  of  each  of  these  topics 
requires  the  previous  treatment  of  several  allied  subjects ;  but 
upon  each  a  few  words  of  detail  are  now  in  place. 

\  9.  The  accurate  experimental  measurement  of  the  extent  of  the  field  of 
consciousness  is  made  difficult  by  the  complication  of  this  problem  with 
many  changing  and  obscure  conditions.  Among  these  the  character  and 
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for  school-cliildren  and  others,  with  a  view  to  determine  how  many  objects 
they  can  grasp  together  in  one  mental  activity,  so  as  to  remember  and  de- 
scribe them,  are  of  scientific  as  well  as  practical  value.  Of  value  in  both 
directions,  and  closely  connected  with  the  whole  development  of  mental  life, 
as  memory,  knowledge,  and  will,  is  the  fact  that  growth  of  speed  and  skill 
in  rational  mental  synthesis  enlarges  the  grasp  of  consciousness.  Thus,  as 
experiment  shows,  groups  of  letters  are  harder  to  grasp  than  groups  of 
figures  ;  only  half  as  many  disconnected  as  connected  words  can  be  united 
in  one  field ;  only  one-third  as  many  disconnected  letters  as  letters  connected 
in  words.  These  results  are  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  habit ;  but  they 
also  indicate  the  dependence  of  enlarging  perceptive  powers  upon  the  synthesis  of 
thought. 

The  actual  limitation  of  the  field  of  consciousness,  with  respect  to  extent, 
is  a  source  both  of  mental  strength  and  of  mental  weakness.  That  we  can 
grasp  together,  and  yet  discriminate  so  many  items  in  one  conscious  state,  is 
an  exhibition  of  mental  strength.  It  is  even  possible  to  conduct  side  by 
side,  as  it  were,  two  quite  distinctly  different  psychical  life-currents,  and  yet 
do  this  in  the  unity  of  one  consciousness.  Many  have  had  an  experience 
like  that  of  David  Copperfield,  as  he  wandered  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, stupefied  with  grief  and  reflecting  upon  his  grief,  and  yet  all  the  while 
noticing  the  minutest  details  of  the  objects  surrounding  him.  Frederick 
the  Great  is  said  to  have  boasted  of  his  father,  Frederick  William  First,  that 
he  died  observing  himself,  in  death,  as  a  scientific  investigator  observes  a 
natural  phenomenon. 

\  10.  The  Herbartian  school  has  doubtless  thrown  much  light  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  different  fields  of  consciousness  by  its  theories  of  the  grouping 
together,  under  the  "  eye  of  consciousness,"  as  it  were,  of  the  contempo- 
raneous "ideas."  These  ideas  this  school  seems  to  teach,  sometimes  form 
a  field  of  "  flat  surface,"  in  case  none  of  them  attracts  attention  to  itself  in 
higher  degree  than  do  the  others.  But  if  one  or  more  of  the  ideas,  or 
groups  of  ideas,  attract  more  attention  than  the  rest,  the  so-called  field  of 
consciousness  exhibits  inequality  :  hills  and  intervening  valleys,  or  finally,  a 
towering  mountain,  may  occupy  nearly  the  entire  field.  We  object  seriously 
to  the  Herbartian  theory,  in  that  it  seems  to  make  entities  out  of  "ideas," 
to  confuse  the  boundaries  between  consciousness  and  the  unconscious,  and  to 
set  up  untenable  mathematical  formulas  for  the  "  fusion  "  and  separation  of 
the  so-called  factors  of  mental  life.  But  the  following  truth  is  illustrated 
by  all  our  study  of  psychology  : 

Every  state  of  consciousness,  in  (leveled  mental  life,  must  be  regarded  as 
resulting  from  an  immense  number  of  living  factors  that  form  a  sort  of  organic 
unity. 

\  11.  That  different  "  fields  of  consciousness  "  differ  in  amount  of  pst/chic 
energy,  in  some  recognizable  way,  is  an  indubitable  fact  of  experience.  Of 
all  of  us  it  is  true,  our  experience  in  consciousness  is  more  vivid,  more  in- 
tense, by  far,  at  some  times  than  at  others.  What  is  meant  by  this  is  par- 
ticularly clear  when  we  apply  such  language  to  our  states  of  feeling.  We 
speak  of  pains  as  more  or  lens,  and  of  pleasures  as  great,  moid-rate,  or  nnntll. 
That  sensations  have  quantity,  which  is  indirectly  measurable,  and  how  it 
is  that  "Fechner's  law"  attempts  to  formulate  this  fact,  will  be  explained  in 
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ticularly  characteristic  of  the  "field."  There  is  probably  a  certain  amount 
of  time  which  is,  for  every  individual,  most  favorable  for  the  formation  of 
such  a  state  of  consciousness  as  shall  be  characterized  by  the  greatest 
amount  of  content,  vividness  of  realization,  and  clearness  of  discriminating 
energy.  But  the  more  elaborate  any  field  of  consciousness  is,  the  more  time 
re  required,  within  given  limits  and  other  things  being  equal,  for  its  forma- 
tion. Fields  of  consciousness  characterized  by  discriminating  perception 
("apperception")  require  more  time  for  their  formation  than  those  which 
consist  more  nearly  of  mere  sensation-mass ;  those  characterized  also  by 
choice  require  yet  more  time. 

There  is  certain  evidence  from  experiments  in  reaction-time  to  show  that 
about  three-quarters  of  a  second  is  the  average  time  required  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  not  too  complex  state  of  fairly  clear  discriminating  perceptive  con- 
sciousness. Years  ago  (1868)  Vierordt  concluded  that  very  small  intervals 
of  time  are  regularly  overestimated  and  greater  ones  underestimated.  The 
minimum  of  error  in  our  sense  of  time  he  placed  at  1-1.5  sec.  Subsequent 
more  careful  investigations  led  others  to  conclude  that  our  sensitiveness  to 
time  intervals  is  greatest  for  intervals  of  0.7-0.8  sec.  Yet  more  recent  and 
accurate  researches  have  shown  how  very  complicated  is  even  this  seemingly 
simple  problem  ;  but  they  have  on  the  whole  tended  to  confirm  this  interval 
as  about  that  of  the  average  most  accurate  time-sense.  It  may,  then,  be 
taken  as  a  fair  measure  of  the  time  necessary  to  come  to  a  state  of  discrimi- 
nating consciousness,  where  the  problem  before  consciousness,  as  it  were,  is 
an  ordinarily  difficult  one. 

Measuring  in  the  same  way,  it  is  found  that  the  period  occupied  in  the 
development  of  the  simpler  forms  of  sensory-motor  consciousness  is  some- 
what shorter  than  that  given  above.  In  general,  simple  reaction-time — that 
is,  the  period  between  the  action  of  some  form  of  sensory  stimulus  upon 
the  organ  of  sense  and  the  motion  of  some  member  of  the  body  to  indicate 
that  the  resulting  state  of  sensation  is  recognized  as  having  taken  place — is 
0.1-0.3  sec.  Many  variations  arise  within  these  limits,  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  sensation,  the  kind  of  motor  reaction,  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus, 
the  fixation  of  attention,  and  various  other  conditions.  For  example,  Gold- 
scheider  found  '  that  temperature  sensations  come  to  consciousness  later  than 
those  of  contact,  that  cold  is  perceived  much  sooner  than  heat,  and  that  the 
difference  increases  with  the  distance  of  the  stimulus  from  the  brain,  until 
it  may  reach  as  much  as  0.5  sec.  With  feebler  degrees  of  stimulation  the 
time  occupied  in  coming  to  consciousness  increases,  while  the  accuracy  of 
perception  decreases  (i.e.,  the  average  errors  and  personal  errors  increase). 
But  if  clear  discernment  of  the  significance  of  the  sensation-complexes  takes 
place — and  this  involves,  of  course,  more  activity  of  so-called  memory  and 
judgment — still  more  time  is  required.  Thus  Baxt  found  that  if  a  disk 
with  letters  on  it  be  displayed  and  then  quickly  followed  by  displaying  a 
bright  white  disk,  when  the  interval  between  the  two  is  about  5<r,"  the  first 
disk  is  seen  as  scarcely  a  trace  of  a  weak  glimmer  ;  but  at  9. 60-  interval 
letters  appear  in  the  glimmer,  one  or  two  of  which  can  be  partially  recog- 
nized at  14.4(r  ;  four  letters  can  be  well  recognized  at  33.6<r ;  and  six  letters, 

1  Reactionszeiten  d.  Tcmpcrntur-EnipfliuliuiLri'ii.    Berlin.  Physiolog.  Gescllsch.,  June,  1887. 

2  llere  aud  elsewhere  a  si^uitius  thousandths  of  a  second. 
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resulting-  analysis.  One  can  give  some  attention  to  several 
objects  in  one  field  of  consciousness  through  a  given  amount  of 
time  ;  but  no  one  can  give  nearly  all  his  attention  to  more  than 
one  object,  and  this  only  for  a  given  length  of  time.  Further- 
more, if  we  anticipate  the  ordinary  division  of  psychical  states 
between  the  three  so-called  faculties  of  mind — intellect,  feeling-, 
will — we  may  go  on  to  say  :  No  one  can  give  himself  up  to 
thought  largely  without  keeping-  clear  from  intense  feeling  and 
strenuous  conation  ;  no  one  can  feel  intensely  (whether  the  feel- 
ing be  bodily,  sesthetical,  or  religious)  without  refraining-,  for 
the  time,  from  minute  analysis,  etc. 

On  the  basis  of  such  experiences  as  the  foregoing-  we  might 
proceed  to  formulate  the  relations  of  extent,  intensity,  and  time- 
rate,  as  belonging  to  all  fields  of  consciousness,  in  imitation  of 
the  corresponding  procedure  of  natural  science.  For  example, 
the  intensity  of  the  "  fields  "  varies  inversely  as  their  time-rate, 
within  given  limits  ;  in  any  field  the  number  of  the  objects  to 
which  the  energy  of  discriminating  consciousness  is  distributed 
varies  inversely  as  the  amount  of  energy  distributed  to  any  one, 
or  more,  of  these  objects,  etc.  Such  statements  would  have  a 
certain  value  ;  they  might  acquire  a  considerable  amount  of  pre- 
cision, especially  as  applied  to  certain  of  the  simpler  psychical 
processes,  through  the  work  of  the  psychological  laboratory. 
They  are  of  great  practical  importance  in  their  bearing  upon  a 
wise  economy  of  our  psychical  energy  and  resources.  But,  after 
all,  when  we  look  away  to  the  larger  fields  of  actual  human  life 
—and  especially  to  those  fields  that  lie  in  the  higher  ranges  of 
such  life — we  see  much  which  cannot  easily  be  brought  under 
such  laboratory  formulas.  Abnormal  or  unusual  mental  states, 
rare  moments  in  the  experience  of  even  men  of  average  ability, 
the  conscious  intuitions  and  divinations  of  men  of  genius  and 
of  artists,  suggest  much  which  refuses  to  be  thus  formulated. 
How  shall  we  measure  that  growth  of  mental  life  which  con- 
sists both  in  deepening  and  in  broadening,  both  in  intenser 
feeling  and  in  higher  analytic  skill,  and  not  less  in  free  and 
rational  choice  ?  How  shall  we  state,  in  terms  of  mere  num- 
ber and  quantity,  the  difference  between  the  "  fields  of  con- 
sciousness" in  the  life,  on  the  one  hand,  of  Aristotle  and 
Kant,  or  of  Shakespeare  and  Gothe,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  most  degraded  Bushman,  of  the  hopeless  idiot,  or  of 
"  Peter  von  Hacklander,"  the  soldier,  who  could  never  remem- 
ber at  one  time  more  than  two  of  the  three  ingredients  of  gun- 
powder? l 

1  See  Lazarus  :  Daa  Leben  d.  Seele,  ii.,  p.  241  £. 
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able  phenomena  of  consciousness ;  psychic  facts  are  not  known 
to  occur  until  the  arterial  circulation  is  re-established.  Corrup- 
tion of  this  circulation  with  drug's  or  products  of  diseased  tissue 
alters,  more  or  less  promptly  and  profoundly,  the  character,  ex- 
tent, intensity,  and  time-rate  of  the  fields  of  consciousness.  All 
consciousness  apparently  involves  a  certain  heightening-  of  mo- 
lecular activity  in  the  brain-centers,  and  the  consequent  conver- 
sion of  stored  energy  into  kinetic  energy — the  destruction  of  tis- 
sue by  the  throwing  down  of  molecules  from  a  state  of  highly 
elaborate  combination  with  unstable  equilibrium  to  a  state  of  less 
elaborate  combination  with  more  stable  equilibrium.  Thus  there 
seems  reason  to  maintain1  that  the  physical  basis  of  consciousness 
is  to  be  thought  of  as  coming  under  the  general  biological  law  : 
All  activity  of  tissue  is  conditioned  upon  its  being  decomposed,  and  then 
immediately  regenerated  by  nourishment.  Intensity  of  conscious- 
ness depends  upon  intensity  of  neural  function  ;  the  latter  depends 
upon  intensity  of  the  work  of  decomposition,  and  is  inversely  as  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  inner  loork  of  one  nerve-dement  is 
transmitted  to  another. 

\  14.  The  science  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  as  such,  is  not 
dependent  upon  our  being  able  to  decide  whether  a  nervous  system,  or  in- 
deed any  material  organism,  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  all  conscious- 
ness. It  is  only,  for  example,  by  remote  and  complicated  processes  of 
inference  that  we  can  (doubtfully  at  best)  determine  whether  the  spinal  cord 
of  a  decapitated  frog — or,  for  that  matter,  an  amoeba — is  "  conscious  "  or  not. 
And  when  Professor  Huxley  and  others  incline  to  affirm  that  even  our  high- 
est human  consciousness  is  but  an  "  epiphenomenon,"  rather  than  an  influ- 
ential fact  in  the  world  of  reality,  they  are,  at  best,  announcing  a  doubtful 
conclusion  in  the  metaphysics  of  physics.  But  whether  psychic  facts,  that 
can  never  be  known  by  any  discriminating  consciousness  as  facts,  occur  or 
not,  the  conditions  and  character  of  our  self-known  psychic  facts  remain  the 
same.  And  for  scientific  psychology  to  speak  of  the  very  phenomena,  upon 
immediate  knowledge  of  which  it  must  rely,  as  "  epiphenomena  "  (phenomena 
over  and  above  the  only  real  and  scientifically  knowable  phenomena),  is 
prematurely  to  abandon  the  only  ground  on  which  this  particular  science  has 
legitimate  work  to  accomplish. 

§15.  The  connection  of  consciousness,  or  of  psychic  facts  as  known, 
with  changes  in  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  is  exceedingly  intimate. 
But  the  precise  nature  of  such  changes  is  thus  far  undetermined.  A  recent 
writer,  "  presents  reasons  for  believing  that  the  physical  condition  of  con- 
sciousness, as  distinguished  from  the  unconsciousness  of  profound  slumber, 
is  due  to  an  excess  of  the  pressure  of  the  arterial  circulation  in  the  braiu 
over  the  pressure  of  the  venous  circulation  in  the  pia  mater. 

J  See  Herzen  :  Die  phyeiechen  Bedinguncren  d.  BewnsstseinF,  1S86. 

2  Dr.  James  Cappie  :  The  Causation  of  Sleep.  Edinburgh,  1882.  And  The  Intracranial  Circula- 
tion. Edinburgh,  1890. 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 
THE  SO-CALLED   "  MENTAL  FACULTIES" 

IT  is  presupposed,  in  the  very  attempt  at  a  science  of  psychol- 
ogy, that  different  states  or  "  fields  "  of  consciousness  can  be 
surely  discriminated  as  respects  their  intensity,  extent,  or  num- 
ber of  discernible  factors  and  objects,  and  characteristic  quality. 
It  follows,  then,  that  a  scientific  classification  of  these  states  may 
be  based  upon  their  differences  as  actually  known  in  the  life  of 
consciousness.  In  other  words,  psychic  facts  may  be  compared, 
"  sorted  out,"  and  theoretically  assigned  to  classes,  on  the  basis 
of  immediate  observation.  In  the  very  attempt  to  do  this,  how- 
ever, we  become  aware  that  there  is  much  which  is  so  peculiar 
about  these  facts  as  to  modify  our  conception  of  the  meaning  and 
value  of  our  work  of  classification.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
different  factors  and  characteristics,  by  recognition  of  which  we 
classify,  have  no  existence  apart  from  the  individual  states  in 
which  they  are  observed  ;  and  the  states  in  which  the  factors 
and  characteristics  are  discriminated  do  not  exist  apart  from  that 
conscious  mental  life  which  they,  taken  together,  constitute.  In 
the  next  place,  the  very  tokens  by  which  we  compare  and  classify 
the  states  of  consciousness  do  not  exist,  either  in  reality  or  in 
the  conception  we  are  able  to  frame  of  them,  apart  from  the 
process  of  observation  which  notes  them.  Both  these  points 
have  already,  for  the  present,  been  made  sufficiently  clear. 

These  just-mentioned  truths  of  all  mental  life  are  complicated 
with  others  of  which  account  must  be  taken  before  we  can  under- 
stand the  meaning  and  value  of  any  classification  of  mental  fac- 
ulty. All  classification  of  p&ycllic  facts  as  immediately  /.'//own  is 
accompanied  by  an  implied  or  express  assignment  of  Ihem  to  the 
same  subject  of  them  all.  In  other  words,  I  can,  on  the  basis  of 
immediate  knowledge,  only  classify  my  states  of  consciousness 
as  like  or  unlike  other  states  of  my  own  ;  you  can,  in  the  same 
way,  only  classify  states  of  //«///•  consciousness  as  like  or  iinlike 
other  states  of  your  own,  etc.  Thus  all  my  conceptions  of  mental 
faculty  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  derived  from  experience  \vilh  my 
own  different  modes  of  behavior  as  discriminated  by  my  own 
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conscious  memoiy)  of  another  psychic  fact  considered  as  ante- 
cedent (fact  of  perception  by  the  senses)."  Now,  if  we  ask  our- 
selves whether  these  three  forms  of  expression  mean  essentially 
the  same  thing-,  we  are  led  to  make  the  following-  distinctions : 
The  first  two  mean  something-  different  from  the  last,  and  the 
difference  is,  both  for  science  and  for  life,  of  inestimable  impor- 
tance. The  first  two  mean  at  least  thus  much,  that  self-conscious 
discrimination  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  classification  and  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  But  does  the  second  of  the 
three  modes  of  expressing  the  fact  of  recollection  mean  anything 
essentially  different  from  the  first  ?  In  answer  to  this  question 
we  must  say  the  difference  is  only  a  matter  of  possible  conven- 
ience. The  second  form  lays  more  emphasis  on  the  truth  that 
those  psychic  facts,  which  must  all  be  referred  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, differ  in  kind,  and  may  accordingly  be  assigned  to  certain 
fundamental  or  derivative  classes  ;  but,  in  all  important  respects, 
the  same  truth  is  expressed  in  the  first  two  forms  of  statement. 

By  the  so-called  "  faculties "  of  mind,  therefore,  scientific 
psychology  can,  at  most,  only  mean  to  indicate  the  different  modes 
of  behavior,  or  forins  of  functioning,  which  discriminating  con- 
sciousness assigns  to  the  one  subject  of  all  psychical  states.  In  so 
far  as  this  word  or  other  cognate  terms  (such  as  "capacity," 
"  power,"  etc.)  can  be  safely  used  in  the  clear  light  of  this  un- 
derstanding, we  need  not  greatly  object  to  them.  But  they  afford 
no  explanation  of  psychic  facts,  whether  in  general  or  in  special ; 
they  are  rather  themselves  the  result  of  imperfect  classification 
and  confused  analysis.  Moreover,  they  lend  little  help  to  im- 
proved classification.  On  the  other  hand,  their  use,  however 
guarded,  is  likely  to  occasion  the  separation  in  theory  of  that 
which  is  indissolubly  and  necessarily  related  in  fact,  the  substi- 
tution of  mere  classification  for  real  explanation,  and  a  gener- 
ally inadequate  and  misleading  account  of  the  development  of 
mental  life.  At  the  same  time,  after  uttering  proper  warnings, 
the  limitations  and  necessities  of  psychological  language  are 
such  that  we  are  obliged  to  employ  the  terms  assigned  custom- 
arily to  the  so-called  "  faculties." 

§1.  The  so-called  "old  psychology"  has  been  accused,  not  altogether 
unjustly,  of  making  an  exaggerated  and  deceptive  use  of  classification  in  the 
construction  of  psychological  science.  Much  of  its  theory  seemed  to  imply 
that  when  we  have  grouped  the  different  psychic  facts  and  have  assigned 
them  to  different  "  faculties,"  we  have  satisfied  the  demands  "  of  science." 
But  what  we  wish  to  know  is  not  simply  under  how  many  and  what  different 
classes  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  may  be  arranged,  but  also,  and 
chiefly,  how  to  explain  each  form  of  activity,  as  arising  out  of  other  forms, 
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seriously  injured.  Whether  physics,  for  example,  discusses  the  relations 
between  electrical  phenomena  and  temperature  phenomena  in  terms  of  dif- 
ferent "  modes  of  motion,"  or  as  different  "  forms  of  energy,"  or  even  speaks 
of  the  two  as  though  they  were  manifestations  of  different  "  entities,"  it  is 
always  consciously  and  definitely  at  work  upon  one  and  the  same  thing.  As 
science  it  attempts  simply  to  point  out  and  state  in  mathematical  formulas 
the  definite  relations  which  exist  between  observed  changes  of  one  sort  and 
observed  changes  of  another  sort.  In  carrying  out  this  attempt  it  is  able  to 
consider  apart,  as  actually  separable  in  their  objective  presentation,  the 
compared  classes  of  facts.  Temperature  changes  it  can  measure  apart  by 
one  set  of  standards  (thermometers,  etc.),  and  electrical  changes,  apart,  by 
another  set  of  standards  (electrometers  of  one  form  or  another).  It  can  also 
compare  both  these  classes  of  facts  with  other  facts  of  change,  by  way  of 
observed  physical  motion,  and  bring  them  all  under  one  principle — the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  energy.  How  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  psychic  facts  renders  much  of  this  impossible  has  already 
been  repeatedly  explained. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  psychology  has  suffered  from  the  improper 
use  of  the  doctrine  of  faculties.  It  will  be  shown  later  on  that  this  is  still 
especially  true  of  the  entire  view  taken  of  the  nature  of  knowledge;  for 
"knowledge"  is  almost  uniformly  assigned,  even  by  the  more  modern  writ- 
ers on  psychology,  to  the  place  of  one  of  the  three  elementary  and  indivisible 
faculties  of  mind.  Mental  faculties  are — we  are  almost  uniformly  told — 
knowledge,  first,  and  then  feeling  and  will.  But,  in  fact,  knowledge  involves 
a,  complex  and  continuous  development  of  all  the  faculties  ;  it  is  as  truly  a 
matter  of  feeling  and  will  as  of  intellect.  Many  other  examples  of  the  same 
misleading  effect  might  be  taken  from  the  history  of  psychology.1 

Tlie  first  impression  when  \ve  enter  upon  the  general  field  of 
psychic  facts,  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  them,  is  one  of  be- 
wildering variety.  Certain  main  differences  in  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  different  fields  of  our  own  consciousness  are,  indeed, 
easily  made  apparent.  But  of  minor  differences  we  find  so  great 
and  indefinite  a  number  as  to  seem  to  baffle  all  preliminary  at- 
tempts at  classification.  Moreover,  in  the  interests  of  scientific 
exactness  we  at  once  ask  ourselves  :  What  principles  of  classifi- 
cation shall  we  adopt  ?  To  this  latter  question  the  most  obvious 
answer  is  that  given  by  the  language  of  common  life.  This 
language  sets  forth,  of  course,  the  more  strongly  marked  and 
unmistakable  differences  in  our  different  psychic  facts.  For 
example,  in  the  entire  domain  covered  by  the  different  fields  of 
sense-consciousness  we  find  that  the  established  classifications  de- 
pend upon  the  bodily  organ  whose  activity  mainly  determines 
the  character  of  the  separable  fields.  Popular  esteem  recognizes 

1  On  the  defects  of  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  Faculties,  see  :  Lotze  :  Mierocosmns,  bk.  ii..  chnp.  2. 
Lewes  :  Study  of  IMvliolo;ry,  p.  27  f.  Wundt :  Physiolog.  Psychologic,  Einl.  And,  especially  Iler- 
bart  :  Psychologic,  Einl.  Aiid  Beiieke  :  Pragmatische  Psychologic,  Einl.  and  chap.  i. 
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in  what  respects  unlike,  tlie  perceptions  from  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  say  they  are  "  derived ;  "  again,  in  what  respects  our 
so-called  concepts  resemble  and  differ  from  our  memory-images  ; 
and  yet,  again,  in  what  respects  thinking1  is  unlike  imagining, 
and  imagining  is  unlike  remembering,  and  so  on.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  an  enlarged  study  of  mental  life,  by  the  improved  classi- 
fication and  explanation  of  all  its  phenomena,  we  may  go  on 
scientifically  to  investigate  such  questions  as  follows :  In  what 
respects  is  dream-life  like  and  unlike  waking  life  ;  the  experi- 
ence of  the  hypnotic  subject  or  of  the  insane  like  and  unlike 
that  of  the  normal  and  sound  consciousness ;  the  animal  or  the 
savage  or  the  infant  like  and  unlike  the  adult  and  cultured  man  ? 

It  is  by  no  means  with  the  wanton  desire  to  create  confusions, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  clearing  them  up  subsequently,  that  we 
have  raised  such  inquiries  as  the  foregoing.  Such  confusions 
arise  the  moment  we  ask  a  question  like  the  following:  In 
what  essential  respect  as  phenomena  of  consciousness,  in  what 
purely  internal  qualities,  do  my  sensations  of  blue  and  red 
resemble  each  other  ?  Indeed,  do  we  not  meet  with  the  color- 
blind who  may  have  one  of  these  classes  of  color-sensations 
without  the  slightest  conception  of  the  other  ?  And  if  one  think 
it  easy  to  say  just  how  the  sensation  of  cold  quoad  sensation  is 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  sensation  of  a  musical  sound,  one 
only  needs  the  effort  to  describe  this  internal  resemblance  to 
destroy  his  easy-going  confidence.  To  push  the  matter  to  its 
extreme,  we  may  say,  classification  of  the  psychic  facts,  on  the 
basis  of  their  internal  resemblance  to  each  other,  their  strict 
likeness  as  psychic  facts,  seems  to  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
This  truth  is  at  present  admitted  by  all  with  respect  to  sensa- 
tions of  smell.  But  is  not  the  case,  we  may  ask,  essentially  the 
same  with  all  kinds  of  sensations,  and  indeed  with  all  kinds 
of  elementary  psychic  facts  ? 

Three  considerations  sum  up  what  is  necessary  to  be  said 
upon  the  classification  of  mental  phenomena  at  the  present 
point.  First :  what  all  the  sensations  and  more  primary  forms 
of  feeling  and  desire  are  like,  and  what  unlike,  can  only  be 
known  by  a  real  experience  extending  to  each  one  of  them.  To 
tho  totally  blind  man  we  cannot  describe  Avhat  sensations  of  color 
are  like  by  bidding  him  dwell  upon  sensations  of  sound  ;  and  of 
the  deaf  man  the  reverse  is  true.  The  man  blind  to  the  color  red 
cannot  know  what  red  is  really  like  by  study  of  his  own  sensa- 
tions of  blue;  the  tone-deaf  man  cannot  know  what  a  musical 
scale  is  like  by  being  directed  to  consider  his  own  sensations  of 
noise.  We  might  even  say  that  the  man  who  lias  had  experience 
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or  ideas,  differ  among-  themselves  chiefly  as  the  original  sen- 
sations or  feelings  from  which  they  are  said  to  be  "derived" 
were  different.  But  as  representative  images  they  seem  divisible 
into  two  classes  at  most,  viz.,  memory -images  and  images  of 
the  imagination.  This  distinction  may  itself  be  shown  to  be  one 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  of  degrees ;  so  that  it  would  not  be  mean- 
ingless to  say  that  all  representative  images,  as  such,  are  alike. 
But  this  likeness  consists  chiefly  in  the  relation  which  they 
sustain  as  "  copies  "  to  their  so-called  "  originals."  How  many 
kinds  of  will,  properly  speaking,  can  be  recognized  ?  How 
many  kinds  of  thinking,  and  how  many  kinds  of  desire,  as  such  ? 
Whether  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  definitely  certain  or 
not,  every  one  recognizes  at  once  the  truth  that  remembering, 
imagining,  thinking,  desiring,  and  willing  have  not  the  same  be- 
wildering and  unclassifiable  variety,  considered  as  faculty,  which 
sensations  and  feelings  have.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  distinction 
between  the  great  number  of  qualitatively  unlike  forms  of  receptivity , 
as  it  were,  and  the  relatively  few  forms  of  organizing  activity  dis- 
played in  all  mental  states.  It  is  imagining,  thinking,  and  volun- 
tary direction  of  attention  which  reduces  all  this  variety  to  unity, 
and  thus  organizes  our  otherwise  disparate  and  unlike  factors 
of  psychical  life.  And  this  is  only  saying  in  another  way  that 
psychology  recognizes  these  mental  activities  as  at  the  basis  of 
all  classification,  unifying,  and  organization  of  what  is  otherwise 
discrete. 

Finally,  we  may  inquire  as  to  the  meaning  and  value  of  the 
ordinary  threefold  classification  of  so-called  "  mental  faculties." 
There  are  customarily  said  to  be  three,  and  only  three,  tin- 
derived  and  irreducible  faculties  of  mind  ;  these  are  Knowledge, 
Feeling,  Will.  Is  this — which  is  now  often  called  the  "  ac- 
cepted " — classification  of  mental  faculty  scientifically  justifiable  ? 
In  answer  to  this  question,  it  has  already  been  said  that  "Knowl- 
edge," in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term,  cannot  be  correlated 
with  feeling  and  conation  as  a  like  elementary  and  original  form 
of  mental  life.  Much  the  same  thing  must  be  said  of  Will :  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  elementary  and  underivcd  form  of 
mental  life.  Moreover,  all  question  as  to  the  threefold  division 
of  the  faculties  of  mind  means,  for  descriptive  and  explanatory 
psychological  science,  just  this  and  nothing  more:  Doos  that 
subject  to  which  self-consciousness  assigns  the  psychic  states 
actually  exercise  three  elementary  and  underived  forms  of  func- 
tion ?  By  "elementary  "  forms  of  function  we  moan  such  as  can 
be  said  to  belong  to  every  niosi  sini|>l<'  psychic  state,  so  far  as 
such  state  can  be  made  the  object  of  discriminating  conscious- 
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lead  us  to  study  all  the  so-called  faculties  as  resulting  from  the  de- 
velopment of  mental  life  by  the  combination  and  elaboration  of  the 
simpler  and  more  elementary  psychical  activities. 

\  4.  The  threefold  division  of  the  mental  faculties  was  first  established 
by  the  authority  of  Kant.1  It  was  soon  widely  adopted  in  Germany,  and  has, 
more  lately,  been  prevalent  in  other  lands.  The  scholastic  division  into 
powers  of  Understanding  and  powers  of  Will  was  for  a  considerable  time 
almost  universally  adopted  by  English-speaking  psychologists.  With  the 
Scottish  writers  of  the  old-fashioned  realistic  school  the  term  employed  for 
classification  was  "Intellectual  and  Active  Powers."  This  twofold  division 
was,  in  part,  responsible  for  the  unfortunate  separation  of  psychology 
and  ethics — the  "intellectual  "  powers  being  treated  under  the  former  head, 
while  ethics  treated,  psychologically,  of  the  so-called  "active  powers." 
With  the  abandonment  of  the  twofold  division  by  this  school,  the  triple  di- 
vision of  mental  faculties  became  prevalent  in  Great  Britain.  This  change 
in  opinion  was  very  tardily  followed  by  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  psy- 
chology proper  and  a  reduction  of  psychological  ethics  to  its  proper  place 
as  the  psychological  study  of  man  considered  as  capable  of  conduct.  Thus 
the  most  modern  treatises  on  psychology  in  English  have  done,  what  all 
German  works  have  for  a  long  time  done,  viz.,  have  examined,  with  a  view 
to  description  and  explanation,  the  phenomena  of  feeling  and  will  as  well 
as  those  of  intellect.  Meantime,  the  modern  biological  way  of  studying 
psychology  has  stimulated  research  into  the  nature  of  feeling  and  conation, 
especially  in  those  vague  and  obscure  regions  which  lie  around  the  very  roots 
of  mental  life. 

It  would  scarcely  be  correct,  however,  to  speak  of  the  triple  division  of 
mental  faculties  as  "universally  accepted."  Indeed,  the  very  emphasis 
which  modern  science  has  laid  upon  the  study  of  feeling  and  conation,  in 
their  more  primitive  forms  of  manifestation,  has  created  a  tendency  in 
certain  quarters  to  return  to  the  twofold  classification  of  mental  faculty. 
Thus  we  are  told  by  one  writer:  "We  recognize  only  two  fundamental 
classes — activity  of  thinking  and  affective  movement."  Both  of  these  are 
then  subdivided  by  this  writer ;  the  former  into  ideation  (both  presentation 
and  representation)  and  judgment,  the  latter  into  feeling  and  willing.  It  is 
well  known  to  students  of  physiological  psychology  that  some  of  its  advo- 
cates 2  endeavor  experimentally  to  show  that  volition  is  nothing  more  than 
intensity  of  sensation.  On  the  other  hand,  Wundt  would  apparently  have 
us  regard  all  mental  life  as  developing  from  the  twofold  root  of  sensation 
and  will.3 

2  ~>.  Many  of  those  who  officially  adopt  the  threefold  division  of  men- 
tal faculties  proceed,  in  the  interest  of  scientific  explanation,  to  do  away 
with  the  real  and  fundamental  character  of  this  distinction.     Eoferonce  has 

1  Kritik  d.  Urthcilskraft.  Einl.  And  see  Hamilton  :  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  xi.  and  xx.,  for 
a  history  of  opinion. 

'*  Mi'msterberg,  for  example,  of  whose  views  Inter  on. 

3  Physioloc*.  Psychologic.    In  the  2d  ed..  p.  4r>r>,  his  words  are:  "Sensation,  fecline,  will,  or 
—since  experience  always  approximates  a  reference  of  feeling  to  will— at  any  rate.  .., •nation  nnd 
will,  appear  to  offer  themselves  as  elementary  data,  independent  as  such  of  each  other." 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

PRIMARY  ATTENTION 

IT  has  been  customary,  until  comparatively  recent  times,  for 
writers  011  psychology  to  speak  of  attention  as  in  some  sort  a 
special  faculty  or  function  of  the  mind.  And  this  usage  has  in- 
deed much  in  our  ordinary  experience  and  language  to  sanc- 
tion it.  For  do  we  not  prize  highly  the  cultivation  of  the  power 
of  voluntarily  concentrating  our  energies  upon  selected  ends ; 
and  what  distinguishes  men,  whether  as  respects  native  gifts  or 
acquired  accomplishments,  more  than  their  marked  differences 
in  the  exercise  of  this  power  ?  Moreover,  all  men  know  perfectly 
well  what  is  required  of  them  when  they  are  exhorted  to 
"  hearken  "  or  to  "  look,"  to  taste  or  smell,  and  try  the  quality  of 
any  substance,  or  to  "  feel "  and  find  out  for  themselves  whether 
the  particular  object  be  smooth  or  rough,  hard  or  soft,  fluid, 
viscous,  or  solid.  The  difference  between  merely  seeing  and 
looking,  hearing  and  hearkening,  tasting  or  smelling  or  feeling 
in  a  passive  and  in  an  active  way,  happening  to  remember  and 
trying  to  recall,  thinking  and  letting  our  thoughts  run,  is  con- 
secrated by  much  experience  and  by  many  forms  of  speech. 

Attention,  in  the  meaning  with  which  the  word  is  employed 
to  characterize  certain  conscious  and  purposeful  performances  of 
the  adult,  is  not  improperly  called  a  special  faculty  or  power  of 
mind.  But,  then,  in  this  case,  attention,  like  all  the  other  cog- 
nate faculties  or  powers  so-called,  is  the  result  of  development. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  progressively  acquired  mental  function,  in- 
volving intellection,  feeling,  conation — all  combined — in  a  pe- 
culiar way.  This  becomes  evident  when  we  consider  analytically 
what  we  mean  by  an  act  of  attention  (an  exercise  of  the  "  faculty 
of  attention  ")  in  its  most  highly  complex  form.  We  mean,  of 
course,  a  purposeful  volition,  suffused  with  peculiar  feelings  of  effort 
or  strain  and  accompanied  l>y  a  changed  condition  of  the  field  of  dis- 
criminative consciousness,  as  respects  intensity,  content,  and  clear- 
ness. To  illustrate :  we  will  suppose  that  one  is  "  being  read 
to,"  but  has  ceased  for  the  moment  to  listen  to  what  is  being 
read ;  and  then,  that  one  is  summoned  by  a  question  of  the 
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treat,  therefore,  of  primary  attention  as  a  most  general  form  of 
all  mental  life.  For,  thus  understood,  attention  is  the  unceasing 
accompaniment  and  indispensable  condition  of  the  development 
of  faculty,  of  the  entire  growth  of  mental  life. 

J  1.  The  neglect  to  recognize  duly  the  universal  and  elementary  charac- 
ter of  attention — of  some,  and  some  kind  of,  attention — in  every  mental  state, 
iu  every  field  of  consciousness,  has  led  many  writers  on  psychology  to  discuss 
the  subject  as  though  it  had  to  do  with  one  faculty  only  (will,  as  intelligent 
choice) ;  or  as  though  it  involved  only  a  late  and  highly  developed  form  of 
psychoses.  Thus  Yolkmanii,  although  he  advocates  the  "genetic"  method 
and  treats  the  mental  life  as  a  development,  does  not  reach  the  discussion 
of  "attention  "  until  p.  201  of  his  second  volume.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Ward  and  Professor  Sully,  among  English  psychologists,  have  perhaps  most 
clearly  recognized  the  true  psychological  import  of  attention.  The  former 
writer  holds  that  the  "relation  of  presentation  itself"  (the  having  of  any 
"ideas  before  the  mind,"  any  states  of  discriminating  consciousness).  "  im- 
plies what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  may  be  called  attention,  extending  the 
denotation  of  this  term  so  as  to  include  even  what  we  ordinarily  call  inat- 
tention. Attention,  so  used,  will  thus  cover  part  of  what  is  meant  by  con- 
sciousness— so  much  of  it,  that  is,  as  answers  to  being  mentally  active,  active 
enough  at  least  to  'receive  impressions."1  Thus  we  are  rightly  reminded 
that  "  what  we  ordinarily  call  inattention  "  is  not  total  absence  of  attention, 
but  rather  diminished  amount  of  attention,  or  attention  directed  to  other 
objects  than  the  ones  which  would  seem  proper  under  the  circumstances  ;  or 
diminished  amount  of  purposeful  volition,  with  a  lessening  of  the  accom- 
panying effort,  in  attention.  It  is  no  unmeaning  jest  to  say  that  the  idle 
school-boy  is  often  more  attentive  (to  other  objects  in  diverse  fields  of  con- 
sciousness) than  he  would  be  if  he  strictly  attended  (to  his  lessons).  The 
truth  that  inattention  is  still  attention  is  expressed  in  the  popular  language 
when  we  say :  Are  you  attending  strictly  to  me,  or  to  it — to  this  thing,  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  ?  The  truth  of  the  vague  statement  of  Ward,  that  attention 
thus  covers  "  part  of  what  is  meant  by  consciousness,"  has  already  been  in- 
dicated, but  will  appear  more  clearly  as  we  discuss  the  relation  of  primary 
attention  to  all  the  factors  and  phases  of  every  field  of  consciousness. 

In  the  effort  to  reduce  the  phenomena  of  attention  to  their  lowest  terms, 
some  writers  have,  on  the  other  hand,  made  their  theory  of  the  subject  far  too 
simple  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  our  indubitable  experience.  This  is  true 
of  the  view — already  mentioned — which  attempts  to  identify  attention  with 
conscious  increase  in  the  intensity  of  sensation.  This  view  not  only  results 
in  denying  tho  reality  of  so-called  "voluntary  attention,"  but  it  overlooks 
the  complex  relations  which  exist  among  the  factors  of  even  the  lower  forms 
of  mental  life,  considered  as  being,  all  of  them,  recognizable  states  of  ;m 
active  subject,  or  Ego,  whatever  we  may  mean  by  this  latter  term.1 

1  Another  class  of  writers— the  psychologists  of  the  English  empiricist  school,  such  as  Locke, 
Ilume,  Hartley,  the  Mills,  and  Spencer— are  justly  complained  of  by  Professor  James  (Psychology, 
I.,  p.  402),  becansc  they  hardly  notice  "  so  patent  a  fact  as  the  perpetual  presence  of  selective  atten- 
tion "in  all  mental  phenomena.  This  neglect  Jaines  considers  due  to  their  unwillingness  to  iit- 
tempt  a  problem  whose  solution  would  so  obviously  interfere  with  the  "  smoothness  of  their  tale." 
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half  day-dreaming,  by  an  open  window  in  a  city  street.  You  have  nearly 
"lost  yourself"  completely.  The  noise  of  the  street — rattling  of  carts, 
sound  of  voices,  tinkle  or  clang  of  car-bells—is  as  a  soft,  irregular  humming 
in  your  ears.  Vague  and  confused  pictures  of  the  outside  world,  inter- 
rupted by  the  frequent  closing  of  the  eyelids,  come  and  go  upon  the  eyes. 
All  definite  feelings  are  merged  in  the  general  feeling  of  bodily  quiet  and 
comfort.  The  thoughts  and  mental  images  are  wandering  at  their  will.  But 
uow  you,  as  slowly  as  it  is  possible,  we  will  suppose,  "  come  to  yourself  " 
again.  Gradually  the  particular  sounds  arising  in  your  environment  define 
themselves — coming,  going,  returning,  with  now  some  and  now  others  more 
clearly  defined  ;  the  same  thing  happens,  pari  passu  almost,  with  the  par- 
ticular sights.  The  general  feeling  of  bodily  quiet  and  comfort  gives  place 
to  more  clearly  discriminated  sensations  of  malaise,  due  to  the  uncomfort- 
able chair  you  have  occupied.  But,  above  all,  do  you  remember  what  you 
have  been  doing,  where  you  are,  and  what  you  ought  to  be  doing.  Your 
thoughts  clearly  define  themselves,  and  you  resolve  that  they  shall  be  yet 
more  clearly  defined,  shall  be  kept  in  that  condition.  You  have  your  will 
over  the  mental  images  which  have  been  having  their  will.  You  are  now 
"  fully  yourself  "  again. 

If,  then,  we  consider  the  description  of  those  changes  which  the  succes- 
sive fields  of  consciousness  go  through  in  the  process  of  coming  to  a  fuller 
consciousness,  we  find  that  it  essentially  corresponds  throughout  to  the  de- 
scription already  given,  of  the  changes  produced  by  increasing  exercise  of 
the  power  of  attention.  The  conclusion  is  then  warranted,  in  a  preliminary 
way,  that  primary  attention  is  a  form  of  psychical  energy  wltich  necessarily 
enters  into  the  determination  of  the  character  of  every  field  of  consciousness.  In 
other  words,  primary  attention  is  a  most  general  form  of  all  mental  life. 

The  Physiological  Conditions  of  Attention  are,  in  their  most 
general  form,  essentially  the  same  as  the  physiological  conditions 
of  all  conscious  mental  function.  These  are  the  integrity  of  the 
nervous  substance ;  the  supply  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  prop- 
erly aerated  blood  ;  the  molecular  activity  of  the  so-called  "  psy- 
chic "  nerve  cells  and  nerve-fibers,  with  the  resulting  conversion 
of  stored  into  kinetic  energy  and  the  fall  of  tissue  from  a  condi- 
tion of  highly  complex  chemical  constitution  and  more  unstable 
equilibrium  to  a  condition  of  less  complex  constitution  and 
more  stable  equilibrium.  This  general  identifying  of  the  physi- 
ological conditions  of  primary  attention  with  those  of  all  con- 
scious mental  life  is  another  argument  for  considering  attention 
as  a  most  general  form  of  that  life.  In  the  same  direction  points 
the  correspondence  between  those  changes  in  the  cliaractei-  <»f 
attention  which  we  observe  in  sleep  and  those  physiological 
changes  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  belong  to  sleep.  In 
dreams  the  wandering,  unpurposeful  character  of  attention,  and 
the  consequent  low  condition  of  discriminating  intelligence, 
fueling,  and  choice,  are  characteristic  of  the  stream  of  conscious- 
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to  begirt  with  muscular  physiology,"  J-'rorn  the  point  of  view 
of  conscious  experience,  wo  find  that  we  cannot  voluntarily  attend 

without  fooling  that  we  are  accomplishing  something  by  our  atten- 

tion.     Tho  i'eelin;/  of  holding  our  organs  steady  I  form 

no  unimportant  part  of  the  support  which  th<;  mind  r<  '  in 

its  effort  to  ;/ivo  Jixed  attention.  jN'ow.  it  IK  by  fi .vat ion  of  atten- 
tion that  the  striated  muscle  connect';'!  with  the  organs  both  of 
s'-n-o  and  of  /notion  is  put  into  this  condition  of  physiological 
ten-ion.  It  is  the  return  feeling  of  this  tension  which  defines 
still  further-  the  character,  and  serves  as  the  continuous  support, 
of  our  act  of  attention.  All  this  involves  the  connection  of  the 
striated  muscles  with  the  cerebral  organs  find  with  that  modifi- 
cation of  consciousness  which  we  call  ''attention." 

2  1.  'I'h':  effect  of  impanel  iri'egrity  of  UK;  nerve-oentere,  or  of  abnormal 
conditions  of  blood-8Upply,  npon attention  is  apparent  in  rnarr.  .  I 

tal  alienation  as  well  as  in  certain  experience:-;  common  to  all.  Among  the 
former  arc  tho  e  d  conditions  whore  some  j.articniar  fi<.-ld  of  eon- 

scio  i  U£  Ij'-.com"  -,  ! '-Ja1  i  v«-]y  stable  or  fixc'l  to  an  abnormal  d':^i':^.  f)ii". 
id'-a.  o//';  ff:f;lin/,  o//',-  fancy  — as  \vo,  witli  au  /;"-ra*iori,  <I<:claiv- 

—  becomes  :Jmo-  t  tlj<-  sole  ol'j':<-:t  of  attention  }>y  \.\if-  n/irj'l.     Tlji 
'•on<iit  i<,. -j  lias  Ix^-n  call"-:'!  "  hypertrophy  of  atto-ntion."     In  other  cases 
aliiiormal  condition   ron -.ists   in   a    larjr^  or  almost  oompk-to   ir/j;  •  to 

attend  fixfdly  to  anytliin-/.      Here,  if  the  general  pgychic  energy  of  the  vib- 
i    great,  "  the  curr'-nt  of  id<-a-;  i -:  9O  rapid  and  exuberant,  that  the  rnind 
becomes  a  pn-y  to  unbridled  automatism."1     But  if  there  is  comparativ 
a  I-/-.V  decree  of  f)'-;yclji';  f-ner^y,  tho  cun'ent  of  ideas  may  not  be  rapid  and  ex- 
uberant, but  the  sufferer  is  still  unable  to  control  the  mental  train.     I' 
and  aHend.s  to  itself  for  him;  ho  cannot  attend  to  it,  or  to  any  particular 
part  of  it. 

The  action  of  disease,  fati^iv,  dm-.'-,  social  environment,  and  climatic 
change--.,  to  '-x'-ite  or  d'-jir'-.-::-;  the  attentive,  discriminating  consciousness — 
ai  d  tin's  in  w;i  r<  -  /nbling  lljo-"  with  which  the  maniac  and  the  idiot  are 
,'dllictcd—i-;  too  well  known  to  need  further  elucidation. 

It  may  also  be  no'ed,  in  this  connection,  that  animals  who  have  lost 
important  parts  of  the  substart'-e  of  tho  brain,  or  have  this  substance  other- 
wise impaired,  show  tho  effects  in  changes  of  the  power  of  attention.  The 
"soul-blindness"  and  "soul  deafness"  exhibited  by  the  dog  that  has  had 
comparatively  small  areas  of  hi-;  cerebral  substance  extirpated  is  partly  due 
l.o  lose  "f  power  to  attend;"  and  so  is  the  lai-cre  impairment  of  memory  and 
int'-lji-yence  which  the  removal  of  considerable  portions  of  the  brain  pro- 
dive  .  Nothing  is  more  distinctive-  of  idiocy,  or  of  that  "loss  of  mind  "  in 
which  general  paralysis  culminates,  than  the  connected  impotency  of  atten- 
tion. 

2  .">.   Attention  implies  work  being  done  in  the  brain  ;  it  is  itself  the  in 
pensable   prero'jui  ite    arid    accompaniment  of  all  mental  work.     This  the 

1   Si---  nri  thi-  --ii'ii-f-t,  Riliot  :    P^y-Jiolo^y  of  Attention,  ]>.  '••  f. 
3  Sec  tbe  anthorV  ElementB  of  Physiological  PHychology.  p.  209  f. 
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fication  of  respiration  common  to  attention  and  to  physical  or  moral  pain. 
In  heightened  attention  we  hold  the  breath  ;  and  after  prolonged  attention, 
as  in  case  of  inattention,  one  is  likely  to  yawn.  Unceasing  vaso-motor 
changes  accompany  changes  in  consciousness  as  affected  through  attention. 
When  attention  is  highly  concentrated,  the  heart  may  almost  stop  beating. 
Bibot,  in  treating  of  this  subject,  has  pertinently  referred  to  what  Male- 
branche  says  of  the  effect  wrought  upon  him  by  his  first  wrapt  attention  to 
Descartes'  treatise  DeVHomme.  It  "caused  such  a  violent  beating  of  the 
heart  that  from  hour  to  hour  he  was  compelled  to  lay  the  book  aside,  and 
break  off  its  perusal,  in  order  to  breathe  freely." 

In  view  of  such  considerations  as  the  foregoing,  the  claim  has  been  made 
that  every  volition,  whether  impulsive  or  inhibitory,  whether  voluntary  or 
involuntary,  "  acts  only  upon  muscles  and  through  muscles."1  The  truthful- 
ness of  this  statement  depends  upon  how  we  understand  it.  If  it  be  pressed 
so  as  to  mean  that  attention  is  only  the  psychical  equivalent  of  muscular 
strain,  the  passive  resultant  of  the  sensations  which  vary  in  intensity  as 
the  action  of  the  muscle  rises  and  falls,  the  statement  may  well  be  denied. 
But  if  it  means  that  in  every  act  or  state  of  attention,  of  whatever  kind 
and  in  whatever  degree,  motor  elements  connected  with  the  changes  in  the 
muscular  fiber  play  an  important  part,  then  there  is  little  doubt  of  its 
truthfulness. 

The  considerations  already  advanced  are  closely  connected 
Avith  two  important  topics  :  these  are  the  Variations  of  Attention 
and  the  Distribution  of  Attention.  Ordinary  observation  shows 
that  we  do  not  easily  and  naturally  attend  to  any  object  in  the  field 
of  consciousness,  or  to  any  phase  of  our  own  mental  life,  with 
a  long-continued  and  perfectly  uniform  strain  of  attention.  In- 
deed, we  cannot,  by  the  highest  and  most  strenuous  exercise  of 
will,  bring  about  such  an  activity  of  attention.  Just  as  the  en- 
tire gross  amount  of  our  psychic  energy  may  be  said  constantly 
to  be  rising  or  falling,  so  the  amount  of  this  energy  bestowed 
upon  any  one  element  or  group  of  elements  or  objects  under- 
goes processes  of  diminution  and  increase.  This  variable  char- 
acter marks  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  attention — slight  attention 
and  strict  attention,  forced  or  spontaneous,  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary attention,  and  attention  focused  upon  objects  of  percep- 
tion as  well  as  upon  states  of  our  own  feeling  or  ideation. 
Neither  the  attention  "  wrung "  from  \\s  by  the  toothache  nor 
that  "  solicited  "  by  our  interest  in  the  object  we  are  viewing 
under  the  microscope  escapes  this  movement.  For  crrl.iin 
small  fractions  of  a  minute  we  almost  or  quite  forget  the  torture  : 
and  we  not  infrequently  have  to  call  back  our  wandering1  mind 
;ind  renew  attention  to  sonic  particular  part  of  the  microscopic 
field.  In  all  voluntary  and  highly  attentive  perception  the  same 

1  Ribot :  Psychology  of  Attention,  p.  51. 
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exists  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  attention,  as  respects 
both  the  variable  amount  of  attention  and  its  distribution.  This 
undoubted  difference  in  our  conscious  experience  is  expressed 
and  consecrated  by  all  the  language  customarily  employed. 
An  act  of  will  fixating-  the  attention  with  a  definite  piirpose  in 
view,  within  limits  which  vary  for  different  individuals,  circum- 
stances, and  kinds  of  conscious  states,  influences  both  the 
rhythm  and  the  distribution  of  attention.  This  fact  may  be  stated 
in  a  popular  way  by  saying:  I  can  "fix"  my  attention  on  this 
thing,  can  "  check  "  or  "  inhibit  "  it  from  dropping  off,  at  least  a 
little  longer  than  it  otherwise  would;  or  I  can  "decide "that 
this  thing  rather  than  that  shall  have  the  larger  share  of  my  at- 
tention, at  this  time — if  I  will.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know 
that  the  vacillation  of  attention  is,  outside  these  very  narrow 
limits,  quite  beyond  my  control ;  and  that  very  many  of  my  ex- 
periences solicit,  demand,  require,  the  larger  share  of  my  atten- 
tion, whether  I  will  it  so  or  not.  Such  distinctions  confirm  our 
preliminary  view,  that,  whereas  voluntary  attention  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  developed  and  trained  faculty,  primary  attention  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  every  truly  psychic  fact. 

\  7.  The  variations  of  attention  have  been  the  subject  of  much  experi- 
mental investigation  as  well  as  speculative  discussion.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  to  establish,  experimentally,  a  definite  periodic  variation  or  rhythm 
for  the  different  forms  of  sensation  ;  but  the  investigations  have  thus  far 
resulted  in  increased  doubt  and  discussion  over  various  important  points. 
Among  these  are  the  following  :  Is  there  a  special  organ  or  part  of  the  brain 
concerned  in  "apperception"  (or  clearly  recognitive  perception)?  Is  a  so- 
called  "  act  of  will"  anything  more  than  a  "peculiar  complex"  or  "  definite 
grouping"  of  sensations?  Has  the  "feeling  of  effort,"  periodically  evoked 
in  connection  with  the  varying  degrees  of  attention,  a  central  (i.e.,  within 
the  brain)  or  a  peripheral  (i.e.,  in  the  contracting  and  relaxing  muscle- 
fiber)  origin? 

The  rise  and  full  of  attention  in  connection  with  the  varying  intensity  of 
sensation,  or  varying  extension  of  objects  in  the  field  of  consciousness,  may 
be  illustrated  by  many  forms  of  experiment.  When  we  are  attending  to  any 
sensation  which  is  periodically  repeated,  and  very  weak  (or  near  the  "  thresh- 
old of  consciousness"),  fluctuations  in  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  con- 
stantly occur.  Indeed,  an  objectively  constant  weak  stimulus  may  be  so 
gauged  (for  example,  by  holding  a  ticking  watch  at  the  right  distance  from 
the  ear)  as  to  come  and  go  in  consciousness  (that  is,  at  a  certain  distance,  no 
matter  how  steadily  we  try  to  attend,  some  ticks  of  the  watch  will  not  be 
heard).  Helmholtz  showed  that  a  black  radius  on  a  white  disk  can  be  made 
to  lengthen  and  shorten  alternately  by  fixating  it  with  a  steady  attempt  at 
uniform  attention.  A  revolving  gray  disk,  looked  at  in  this  way,  undergoes 
rhythmical  changes  in  its  apparent  brightness.  These,  vacillations,  as  wo 
have  already  said,  were  thought  to  have  a  different  period  for  the  different 
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lowing  series  of  experiments  instituted  to  test  the  "  disturbance  (or  changed 
distribution)  of  attention."  First,  we  have  a  series  of  simple  muscular  reac- 
tions in  response  to  a  stimulus  of  light ;  second,  the  same  reactions  are  taken 
while  a  weak  reflected  light  nickers  across  the  field  occupied  by  the  light 
to  the  stimulus  of  which  tlie  reaction  is  to  take  place  ;  third,  the  attention  is 
still  further  disturbed  by  the  image  of  a  revolving  card.  The  average  times 
of  reaction  for  the  three  series  were  found  to  result  as  follows :  for  the  first 
series,  140  <r ;  for  the  second,  148  <r  ;  for  the  third,  139  IT.  Here  we  apparently 
find  that,  while  the  reacting  agent  was  able  to  attend  to  the  light  so  as  not  to 
be  observably  disturbed  by  so  monotonous  an  object  as  a  revolving  card,  he 
could  not  do  this  for  anything  so  distracting  as  a  flickering  light.  Experi- 
ments with  other  more  decided  disturbances  of  attention  showed  the  reac- 
tion-time prolonged  from  1-43  a  to  171  o-.1 

Biuet-  attempted  to  solve  experimentally  this  problem  :  If  a  normal  per- 
son is  compelled  to  press  a  tube  a  certain  number  of  times,  once  in  so  often, 
with  a  given  uniform  pressure,  and  at  the  same  time  conduct  some  compli- 
cated mental  operation,  like  doing  a  sum,  reading  aloud,  etc.,  what  will 
happen  ?  What  did  happen  in  the  case  of  his  experience  may  be  summed 
up  under  these  four  heads  :  (1)  irregularity  of  interval  in  the  exertion  of  the 
pressures  upon  the  tube  ;  (2)  diminution  or  slower  rise  of  the  curve  of  pres- 
sure ;  (3)  iucoordiuatiou  of  movement ;  (4)  dropping  of  some  of  the  volitional 
acts  out  of  clear  consciousness.  It  thus  appears  that  the  changed  distribu- 
tion of  attention  (distraction  in  some  directions  and  concentration  in  others) 
exercises  a  dynamical  modifying  influence  upon  all  the  sensory-motor  life. 

Another  interesting  discovery,  made  while  experimenting  in  reaction- 
time,  would  seem  to  throw  more  light  upon  this  subject.  Some  years  ago  it 
was  pointed  out  *  that  two  normal  methods  of  reacting  may  be  detected,  in 
one  of  which  the  subject  of  experiment  concentrates  his  attention  on  the 
sensation  and  avoids  every  tendency  to  get  the  motion  ready  ;  in  the  other, 
attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  motion  to  be  performed.  These  are 
called  "  sensory  "  and  "  motor  "  (or  " sensorial  "  and  "muscular  "  )  reactions, 
respectively.  The  time  of  the  former  was  at  first  thought  to  be  uniformly 
longer  than  that  of  the  latter,  in  the  proportion  of  about  223-230  a-  to  123- 
137  a.  It  has  since  been  shown  *  that  this  distinction  applies  only  to  very 
simple  reactions,  where  little  activity  of  attention  is  necessary  to  discrimi- 
nate the  character  of  the  sensation  to  which  the  reaction  is  to  be  given. 
Even  under  these  conditions  the  difference  in  time  between  the  two  kinds  of 
reaction  is  not  stable. 

1  S..P  art.  on  Disturbance  of  the  Attention  during  Simple  Mental  Processes,  by  E.  J.  Swift  : 
Am.  Journal  of  Psychology,  Oct.,  1892.     Experiments  in  the  Yale  psychological  laboratory,  by  Dr. 
Bliss  (Yale  "Studies  "  for  1892-31.  show  that  the  influence  of  many  such  distracting  sensations  can, 
by  practice  or  express  volition,  often  be  rendered  speedily  unappreciablc.     They  al>o  illu-lniie  the 
important  L'ener.il  truth  that  the  causes  of  variation  in  attention  are  exceedingly  in;iniinlil.     And, 
in  general,  the   most  recent  careful  experiments  by    Esscr,  Caftell.  Mos-o.   Lombard.   Pace,   and 
many  others,  prove  that  we  can  scarcely  speak  of  the  "  periodicitv,"  or  "rhythm"  of  alien! 
ineaniiiL'  !>v  \\it-  that  the  times  of  successive  risings  and  fallings  are  regular  and  can  be  delin 
fixed  for  parlirula"  sensations,  (\rcuinstaiices,  etc. 

2  Art.  Concurrence  des  fttats  i>sycho!o'_'i<iues  :  Rev.  Philosoph.,  Feb.,  1890. 

3  By  Lan-e  :  I'hilo-opli    Stud.,  iv..  Heft  4.  p.  479  f. 

« By  Oof*  Marl  hi"  :  IVber  die  Musculiire  Keaction  uud  die  A.ufmerksamkeit— Philosoph.  Stud., 

vi,  licit  2. 
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psychic  energy  expended  upon  the  different  aspects,  elements,  and  ob- 
jects, in  the  onejield  of  consciousness.  Now,  the  three  primary  as- 
pects of  all  mental  life  are  intellection,  feeling1,  and  conation. 
All  elements  of  every  field  of  consciousness  come  under  one  of 
these  three  aspects ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  elements  of  intellec- 
tion, or  elements  of  feeling,  or  elements  of  conation.  All  objects 
known  in  any  field  of  consciousness  are  constituted  and  held  in 
consciousness  only  by  activity  of  the  mind  as  intellection,  feel- 
ing-, and  will.  With  variations,  therefore,  in  these  three  neces- 
sarily connected  aspects  of  all  mental  life,  the  different  so-called 
kinds  of  attention  become  apparent.  With  the  development  of 
mind,  as  intellect,  feeling,  and  will,  the  higher  and  more  rational 
(the  intelligent  and  voluntary)  form  of  attention  is  made  possible. 
Intelligent  and  voluntary  attention  is  developed  mental  life,  on 
one  of  its  most  important  and  characteristic  sides  of  development. 

For  example,  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  spontaneous  at- 
tention from  voluntary  attention.1  And  spontaneous  attention 
may  be  described  as  either  "  impulsive  "  or  "  forced."  The  mean- 
ing of  these  terms,  considered  as  merely  descriptive  of  psychic 
facts,  is  perfectly  obvious.  In  spontaneous  attention  we  have 
little  or  no  consciousness  of  striving  or  choosing  to  attend. 
Such  attention  may  also  be  called  "  passive  "  attention,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  more  "active"  or  markedly  conative  kind 
of  attention.  If  our  feeling  is  that  of  being  attracted  or  drawn, 
without  overcoming  of  resistance  (and  especially  without  any- 
thing painful  in  the  sensation  or  thought  which  attracts  or  draws 
us),  the  attention  may  be  called  "  impulsive  :  "  we  are  passive,  and 
yet  not  by  any  means  inattentive  ;  we  smoothly  and  quietly 
"  yield  "  attention.  But  if  the  feeling  which  accompanies  the 
change  in  the  focus  of  attention  is  one  of  being  compelled — and 
this  happens,  especially  when  we,  without  choice,  attend  to 
vivid  disagreeable  sensations  or  ideas — we  may  speak  of  our- 
selves as  being  "  forced  "  to  attend. 

First,  now,  we  consider  the  Relation  of  primary  Intellection  or 
discriminating  consciousness,  to  Attention.  In  general,  atten- 
tion intensifies  and  clears  up  the  content  of  our  sensations,  ideas, 
and  feelings  ;  and,  conversely,  the  more  intense  and  clearly  dis- 
criminated are  our  sensations,  ideas,  and  feelings,  the  more  do 
they  attract  or  compel  attention.  We  even  say  of  our  volitions 
and  choices  that  recognition  of  them,  and  thought  about  them, 
varies  directly  as  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  them. 

i  Ribot  also  employs  the  terms  "natural"  and  "artificial"  (The  1'Mrln.loL'v  •>!'  Attention,  chap. 
i.  and  ii.).  The  latter  is  a  mo^t  unfortunate  term,  siuce  it  implies  that  intelligent  voluntary  attention 
IH  not  natural  in  man. 
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What  is  true  of  sensations  is  also  true  of  ideas,  both  of  memory  and  of 
imagination.  If,  in  trying  to  recall  any  complex  event  of  the  past,  I  seize 
hold  of  some  element  or  phase  in  the  imperfectly  remembered  picture  of 
such  event,  and  attend  to  it  chiefly,  I  intensify  and  clarify  it.  This  partic- 
ular memory-image — for  example,  the  color  of  the  neck-tie  he  wore  or  the 
letter  with  which  his  name  began — becomes  a  sort  of  nucleus,  more  vivid 
and  full  of  content,  about  which  the  entire  picture  of  the  complex  event 
may  be  expected  to  organize  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  any  particular 
portion  of  a  complex  memory  which  happens  tc  appear  in  consciousness  as 
most  vivid  and  clear  attracts  or  compels  attention  to  itself. 

§  11.  Certain  writers  on  psychology  deny  that  it  is  proper  to  speak  of 
sudden  and  strong  sensations  and  feelings  as  being  "  attended  to."  Thus 
Stumpf '  thinks  it  improper  to  say  that  one  "  attends  "  to  a  box  on  the  ear. 
But  such  a  view  not  only  destroys  the  real  import  of  the  most  consecrated 
forms  of  popular  language,  but  also  impairs  the  continuity  and  develop- 
ment of  mental  life.  For,  as  Sully  says  :  "  One  would  like  to  know  the 
fortunate  (or  unfortunate  ?)  man  who  could  receive  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  not 
attend  to  it."  The  very  question  we  should  be  inclined  to  ask  in  such  a  case 
would  be:  "  Did  you  mind  it  much?"  And  this  question  might  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  inquiry,  either  after  the  recognized  intensity  and  localization  of 
the  painful  sensations,  which  break  in  upon  the  stream  of  consciousness,  or 
after  the  attendant  rush  of  ideas,  feelings,  and  volitions,  consequent  upon 
the  more  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  blow.  To  deny 
that  attention  is  present,  in  either  case,  is  to  limit  the  word  to  a  form  of  men- 
tal life  which  cannot  be  attained  at  all  except  as  a  development  from  that 
more  primary  form  of  the  same  activity  for  which  also  we  imperatively  need 
the  same  word.  /  attend  to  everything  in  mind,  and  I  mind  everything  to 
which  I  attend.  Only  if  tliix  be  so  can  I  learn  to  choose,  within  limits,  what  I 
will  mind,  and  really  to  mind  that  to  which  I  choose  to  attend. 

\  12.  We  thus  reach  a  partial  explanation  of  what  has  been  significantly 
called  "attention  as  adjustment,"  or  "expectant  attention."  It  is  no  un- 
meaning paradox  to  say  that  every  more  clearly  discriminating  act  of  atten- 
tion implies  previous  discrimination  by  attention ;  or — to  put  the  truth  in 
the  most  paradoxical  form — there  is  no  attention  without  previous  attention. 
The  various  factors  and  objects  define  themselves  with  a  growing  definite- 
ness  until  they  reach  a  maximum,  and  then  fall  away  in  clearness  and 
intensity,  as  this  particular  state  of  consciousness  passes  into  the  next  one 
following.  Thus  the  birth  and  evolution  of  every  complex  psychic  fact, 
looked  at  on  another  side,  may  be  considered  as  the  arrest,  increased  dis- 
tribution, and  falling  away  of  attention.  In  the  case  of  the  momentary  dis- 
play of  the  disk  (in  tho experiment  already  referred  to),  the  beginning  of  the 
field  of  consciousness,  in  which  several  li.u'iuvs  or  colored  spots  come  to  be 
recogni/od,  is  one  of  confused  impression;  the  subject  of  the  experiment 
foels  himself  to  be  "coming  to"  out  of  this  confusion  into  :t  condition  of 
attentive  recognition,  and  this  after  the  disk  has  already  been  ri>\eivd  up. 
The  same  thing  takes  place-  when  one  is  invited  to  "conceive  of"  some  ob- 
ject or  psychical  state  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  word  for  Midi  obj.-H 
state  is  pi-niioiiiieed.  In  cases  of  perception,  where  a  considerable  amounl  of 

1  Tonpsycholo^if,  II.,  p.  2S3.    And  sec  Sally's  criticism  :  The  Human  Mind   I.,  p.  1  ir,. 
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knows  perfectly  well  that  the  question  of  gaining  attention  is,  in 
general,  a  question  of  exciting  some  kind  of  feeling.  In  fact,  the 
power  which  different  objects  of  sense  or  ideas  have  to  get 
attention  in  that  "  struggle  for  existence  "  which  takes  place  in 
the  stream  of  human  mental  life  is  all  summed  up  in  one  word 
indicative  of  feeling.  This  word  is  the  word  "  interest."  It  is 
acknowledged  by  all  that  different  minds  have  very  different  in- 
terests. But  with  all  this  great  diversity  of  particular  interests  it 
is  also  the  acknowledged  universal  rule  that  men  attend  with 
ease  and  effectiveness  to  what  interests  them,  but  only  with 
difficulty  and  reluctance,  or  not  at  all,  to  what  does  not  interest 
them. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  very  word  "  interest "  is 
indicative  of  feeling.  To  be  interesting  is  to  excite  feeling. 
The  forms  of  feeling  excited  and  connoted  by  this  one  word  are, 
however,  themselves  very  diverse.  The  very  difficulty  of  giving 
attention,  at  first,  or  the  original  repulsiveness  of  the  object  to 
which  attention  is  asked,  may  be  a  cause  of  arousing  interest  in 
the  man  who  anticipates  that  pleasure  of  triumph  or  of  half-ethical 
exaltation,  which  comes  from  doing  a  piece  of  difficult  and  dis- 
agreeable mental  work.  In  all  such  experience  the  law  of  habit 
is,  of  course,  very  influential.  But  scarcely  less  influential  in 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  developed  mental  life  is  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ideals,  however  low  or  high,  narrow  or  expansive, 
which  control  in  a  broad  way  the  stream  of  consciousness. 

Another  remark  of  great  general  importance  is  this  :  all 
excitement  of  feeling,  wrought  by  whatever  object  of  sense  or 
idea  in  the  mental  train,  tends  to  render  such  object  or  idea  a 
matter  of  interest.  In  the  study  of  those  strange  and  obscure 
mental  phenomena  which  psychology  relegates  to  the  depart- 
ment of  feeling,  we  meet  with  many  examples  of  this  truth. 
Arousement  of  feeling,  of  any  kind  and  in  any  degree,  illustrates 
the  general  tendency  of  the  mind  to  "  take  an  interest  "  in  what 
arouses  the  feeling.  This  is  as  true  of  those  feelings  which, 
when  they  reach  a  certain  intensity  and  complexity  of  general 
psychical  and  bodily  reaction,  are  noted  by  Avhat  we  call  "  hor- 
rible," "disgusting,"  ''repulsive,"  as  with  what  we  agree  to  be 
"pleasant,"  "agreeable,"  "  attractive."  In  an  extreme  form  the 
truth  of  this  statement  is  illustrated  when  we  see  a  groiip  of 
children  gazing  with  tr.-msfixed  attention  upon  the  most  ternl'y- 
ing  spectacles  ;  or  note  how  the  novel-reader  cannot  tear  herself 
away  from  the  harrowing  story;  or  when  we  ourselves  revel 
while  protesting  at  the  strange  feeling  of  irresistible  impulse  we 
feel  in  the  horrors  of  the  French  Itevolution,  of  the  Spanish 
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that  what  I  voluntarily  attend  to,  for  the  realization  of  nearer  or  remoter 
ideal  ideas,  becomes  interesting.  It  is  also  true  that  I  decide  what  I  will 
mind  ;  and  what  I  will  to  mind  becomes  interesting  and  attracts  further 
attention  to  itself.  Or,  better  —  to  repeat  the  fundamental  truth  —  the  primary 
phenomenon  of  attention  partly  consists  in  this  varying  distribution  of  psy- 
chic energy  in  which  the  side  of  "feeling"  in  every  state  of  consciousness 
stands  related  to  the  side  of  intellection  and  the  side  of  conation.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  warranting  us  in  saying,  as  Stumpf  '  does  :  "  Attention 
is  identical  with  interest,  and  interest  is  a  feeling." 

\  15.  The  power  which  any  object  or  idea  has  to  attract  and  fixate  the 
attention,  if  it  is  intensely  interesting,  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
explanation  of  many  abnormal  states  of  consciousness.  Students  of  the 
psychology  of  insane  and  hypnotic  subjects  are  familiar  with  what  are  called 
"fixed  ideas"  (idees  fixes;  Za-angvorstellungen)  .2  These  are  due  to  what 
Eibot,  rather  inaptly,  calls  "  hypertrophy  of  attention."  They  are  described 
by  the  same  author  as  "  the  absolute  predominance  of  one  state  or  group  of 
states  ;  "  strictly  interpreted,  however,  such  a  thing  as  this  is  quite  impos- 
sible in  the  mental  life.  In  a  more  correct,  but  highly  figurative  way,  we 
are  told  that  this  condition  does  not  allow  "  the  prolification  of  ideas  save 
in  one  direction,  imprisoning  the  current  of  consciousness  within  a  narrow 
bed  from  which  it  cannot  escape."  But  "  fixed  ideas"  prefixed,  not  simply 
because  as  processes  of  intellection,  they  have  become  habitual  and  so  con- 
stantly recurrent  under  all  kinds  of  circumstances.  They  are  fixed,  because 
of  the  interest  (which  may  amount  to  a  horrible,  enslaving  fascination)  — 
that  is,  of  the  excitement  of  feeling  which  accompanies  them  —  and  which 
fixates  attention  upon  them.  But  looked  at  from  the  other  and  third  aspect 
(the  conative  and  volitional),  these  same  fixed  and  supremely  interesting  ideas 
are  spoken  of  as  due  to  "  disease  of  will." 

$  16.  The  effect  of  the  different  main  kinds  of  feeling  which  render  those 
objects  and  ideas  that  excite  the  feeling  interesting,  and  so  influential  to  at- 
tract and  fixate  attention,  is  too  familiar  to  need  detailed  explanation.  The 
interest  of  novelty  may  almost  be  said  to  be  supreme  among  these.  All  feel- 
ings are,  in  themselves,  interesting.  What  in  the  last  analysis  we  are  neces- 
sarily and  forever  interested  in  is  our  feelings.  The  most  absolutely  loath- 
some and  hateful  of  all  conditions  of  mind  is  a  dull  monotone  of  the  affective 
consciousness,  into  which  no  changes  of  feeling  break.  In  its  more  intel- 
lectual and  dilettant  form  this  condition  is  spoken  of  as  the  "iVeling  of 
ennui."  But  even  here  it  is  a  relief  to  have  the  attention  attracted  to  the 
feeling  itself,  and  to  its  varying  phases,  as  something  novel  and  so  interesting. 

The  distribution  of  attention  depends  upon  intensity  of  feeling.  This  re- 
lation, as  affecting  the  discrimination  of  the  degrees  and  qualities  of  feeling, 
has  already  been  remarked  upon.  But  feeling  may  rise  to  such  a  high  de- 
gree, and  may  so  spread,  as  it  were,  over  the  entire  area  of  the  conscious 
mental  life  as  to  absorb  in  itself  all  the  energy  of  attention.  In  such  condi- 
tions we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  attend  even  to  our  own  feelings,  although  — 
objectively  considered,  if  this  were  possible  —  these  feelings  are  the 


1  Ton  psychologic,  I.,  p.  fia. 

2  For  a  popular  account  of  the  subject,  see  Ribot,  The  Psychology  of  Attention,  chap,  iii.;  and 
for  more  thorough  treatment,  see  the  \vork    <•  t<-'l  (\\<-\\-.  \>  M 
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then  a  certain  amount  of  excitement  of  feeling,  by  way  of  interest,  freshens 
and  assists  the  focusing  of  attention,  whether  spontaneous  or  voluntary,  a 
larger  amount  of  excitement,  especially  of  the  same  feeling,  exhausts  the 
energy  of  attention.  A  mild  unemotional  interest,  due  to  moderately  pleas- 
urable excitement  of  feeling,  in  the  pursuit  of  ideals  to  which  we  have  be- 
come habituated,  and  yet  with  the  variety  of  aspect  which  such  ideals  and 
their  pursuit  admits — all  this  is  most  favorable  to  prolonged  and  effective  ex- 
ercise of  the  attention.  But  we  are  here  far  away  from  "  primary  "  attention, 
although  we  still  remain  true  to  its  fundamental  laws. 

The  relation  of  Attention  to  the  Conative  aspect  of  all  con- 
scious activity  has  been  much  emphasized  by  modern  writers  on 
psychology.  This  has  led  certain  English  and  German  authors 
to  treat  of  attention  under  the  general  heading  of  Will.  In  all 
"voluntary"  attention,  as  the  very  term  indicates,  the  factor  of 
conation  or  volition  is  especially  obvious.  Ground  for  this 
opinion  is  found  in  the  fact  that  choice  enters  into  voluntary  at- 
tention and  determines  within  narrower  or  wider  limits  the  direc- 
tion which  attention  takes.  But  voluntary  attention,  like  the 
most  primary  attention,  cannot  be  exercised  without  a  strict  de- 
pendence upon  intellection  and  feeling.  In  the  wider  use  of  the 
word  "  Will,"  we  may  say  that  all  conscious  distribution  of  atten- 
tion, whether  the  change  seems  impulsive  and  forced  or  freely 
chosen,  implies  an  act  of  will.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding, we  shall  reserve  this  term  for  the  higher  manifes- 
tations of  this  universal  aspect  of  mental  life.  The  word  "  cona- 
tion," or. consciousness  regarded  in  the  aspect  of  spontaneous 
psychical  activity,  will  better  serve  our  present  purpose.  When, 
then,  it  is  affirmed  that  all  attention,  even  the  most  primary,  is 
influenced  by  conation,  it  is  meant  that  attention  rises  and  falls, 
is  distributed  and  redistributed,  in  constant  dependence  upon 
the  varying  amounts  of  psychical  self-activity  which  characterize 
the  different  mental  states. 

For,  from  the  most  fundamental  point  of  view,  all  psychic 
energy  is  self-activity  ;  it  appears  in  consciousness  as  the  ener- 
gizing, the  conation,  the  striving,  of  the  same  being  which  conies 
to  look  upon  itself  as  attracted  to  discriminate  between  this 
sensation  and  that,  or  compelled  to  feel  some  bodily  pain,  or 
solicited  to  consider  some  pleasant  thought.  This  aspect  of 
conation — the  immediate  awareness  of  being  self -active — belongs 
to  all  passive  or  impulsive  or  forced  mental  states,  as  truly, 
though  not  in  the  same  way,  as  to  the  so-called  distinctively 
active  and  voluntary  states.  Expressed  in  popular  and  figurative 
language  it  may  be  said:  if  the  attention  is  impelled  or  forced, 
still  it  is  my  attention  ;  /  yield  to  the  impulse,  /  submit  to  the 
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ground  of  psychical  life  which  we  learn  to  regard  as  "  ours,"  we  have  reached 
the  utmost  limits  of  our  scientific  explanation.  We  have  simply  come  upon 
ultimate  facts.  On  occasion  of  certain  presentations  of  sense,  or  certain 
ideas,  with  an  accompaniment  of  feeling,  arising  in  consciousness,  the  same 
psychical  being,  whose  the  sensations,  ideas,  and  feelings  are  said  to  be, 
also  regards  itself  as  active  in  selecting  and  appropriating  these  sensations, 
ideas,  and  feelings.  Yet  there  are  not  two  kinds  of  activity  separable  in 
time,  and  regarded  as  distinctly  different  forms  of  attention,  involved  in 
this.  As  we  have  already  repeatedly  said:  Discriminating  consciousness, 
feeling  consciousness,  conative  consciousness,  is  one  and  the  same  state  of 
consciousness,  regarded  in  three  aspects.  And  so  we  do  not.  as  active  be- 
ings, over  and  above  our  so-called  passive  or  impulsive  acts  of  attention, 
always  will  to  attend  to  this  rather  than  the  other  among  the  objects  of  con- 
sciousness. But  attention  which,  in  its  higher  stages  of  growth,  may  reach  the 
conditions  necessary  to  intelligent,  purposeful  choice,  is  present  as  a  llind  striv- 
ing and  selective,  but  self-originating  activity  in  all  the  lower  forms  of  conscious 
life.  The  fact  that  it  is  so  is  to  be  accepted  as  fact ;  it  is  ultimate  fact,  and 
can  never  be  wholly  explained  by  anything  in  the  external  conditions  of 
such  conscious  life. 

[Much  the  best  brief  treatises  on  attention  to  be  found  in  English  are  the  chapters  on 
this  subject  in  the  works  of  Sully  (The  Human  Mind,  1.,  chap.  vi. )  and  James  (The  Princi- 
ples of  Psychology,  L,  chap.  si.).  Other  works  well  worth  consulting  are  Waitz  :  Lehr- 
bnch  d.  Psychologic,  §55.  Volkmann  :  Lehrbuch  d.  Psychologic,  II.,  §114.  Wundt: 
Physiolog.  Psychologic,  II.,  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  Stumpf  :  Tonpsychologie,  II.,  p  280  f. 
And  especially  the  monographs  of  G.  E.  Miiller  :  Zur  Theorie  d.  sinnlichen  Aufmerksam- 
keit.  Miinsterberg  :  Beitrage  zur  experimental.  Psychologic,  i.  Ribot :  La  Psychologic 
de  1'Attention.  Dohrn  :  Das  Problem  i  Aufmerksainkeit.  Spitta  :  Die  \Villenbestimmun- 
gen,  etc.] 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MENTAL  LIFE 
CHAPTEE  VI. 

SENSATION:  ITS  NATURE  AND  CLASSES 


DURING  all  the  following-  discussion  it  must  never  for  a 
moment  be  forgotten  in  what  meaning1,  if  at  all,  we  can  speak 
of  psychical  "  elements  ;"  whether  the  term  be  applied  to  the 
analysis  of  particular  states  of  consciousness,  or  to  the  total 
complex  evolution  which  we  call  our  mental  life.  Such  elements 
are  never,  of  course,  to  be  regarded  as  actually  separable  by 
analysis,  either  from  each  other  or  from  the  state  in  which  they 
are  said  to  exist.  Neither  are  they  capable  of  retention  and 
future  recombination,  with  other  like  or  unlike  elements,  into  a 
new  mental  state.  No  psychologist,  whatever  theory  he  may 
hold  of  the  origin  and  development  of  mind,  thinks  of  maintain- 
ing the  separate  reality  of  the  factors  of  mental  life.1  That  every 
field  of  consciousness,  however  varied  its  content,  is  nevertheless 
a  unity  which  expresses  each  one  of  the  three  fundamental  as- 
pects of  all  psychic  facts,  has  already  been  made  sufficiently 
clear.  But  it  has  also  been  made  just  as  clear  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  discriminating  attention,  not  only  enables  but  even  forces 
us  to  recognize  a  great  variety  of  content,  under  each  of  these 
three  fundamental  aspects,  as  belonging  to  our  conscious  states. 
Regarded  as  subordinate  partial  processes,  the  varying  contents 
may  be  recognized  by  introspective  analysis,  as  they  unite  in  the 
general  process  of  mental  life — contributors  in  their  own  way 
to  determine  the  total  complexion  of  the  stream  of  consciousness. 
The  reality  is  this  onflowing  stream  of  consciousness  in  which 

1  Professor  James  (pee  especially,  I.,  chap,  vi.,  and  passim)  is  scarcely  justified  in  nr"uiiiLr  us 
WiowpA  the  explanation  of  complex  mental  states  by  fusion  and  synthesis  <>i  mo  >•  elementary  ps\- 

(:ho--es  were  not  \varranled.  becaUS  In1  !•»  able  to  enliei-e  Mr.  Spenerr  n  .1  nlhers  \vlio  have  Invn 
quite  too  eareV-i-*  in  speiikhiL'  n.<  tltotujh  they  regarded  these  elementary  psychoses  a-  hein^  them- 
selves entitle-  like  atoms. 


si  N-A  i  [OH  :    i  i  -   NAI  t  1:1;  AM>  . 
tli'  uf  function,  but  no  -tat  ionar\  and  Snisli<  .1  pro  I 

MI  l  \  -  ,  . .-.  i    •  _-  into  and   con.-titutinir  this  stream,  tin-  Mil>or 

din.  .te  partial  |  may  !'••   called    the  "  •  1-  i  :      n  ntal 

Ind-  •  --I.  n  i>  mily  iiy  i-mplo\  in:_r  thi,  analytic  manner  oi 

lj    tli.it  M  frame  any  >d-  m  ••       '         .  .-h'  >\<  >-  \    at  all. 

I'.  •        •     parti  il    pro  .\\hich   introspection  «-a-ily 

detects  bj   focu-ii.  i.timi  up»u  them..  I  -l\  !..• 

BpokeD     "t"    as    "  ultiniati-  "    <'l«'lii'-i:t  ->        li  ':t   alul 

^kill  in  anal\>i^  cum'  to  "ur  assistance,  and  thus  \\i- 

may    tiinl    <>ur    way    in  an-r   (<•    \sliat     app  I   >     !>••    "  ultiinat'-. " 

Ti.  tmple,  when  once  made  by  ^-killfl  anal\  tir 

•  iiti«'ii  the  i    'iiipouii'l  nut,-  in  \\lio-,'  tiini 

tln-y  unit'-,  can  tln-n  In-   h.Mi'.l   in    ///-  saiTU    «  •!•     \\h-n  it  i^  n-p' 
tlili-fil.       A.L'ain,    thr    particular    tactual    an-1    nr:_'aiii> 

uhich   fii-i-   \\ith   others— retaining  tln-ir  charactcri-tic  tju 

only  ill  a  ilim,  olix-un-  \\a\   --in  tin-  pr«  uluct  i<  m  of  a   :_r«-n<Tal 
ditii>n  "I  .   A]I.'|I  ono  ;il'l"  ar  ;l->  <l'-tiniti-l\ 

cali/i-il  painful  f.-cl in -_r>     \\\^-  inttf\\nrtliy  w&VBS  in  tl.  ' 

tli-co!iif>'it.      \'.-t    airain,  it    is  only    wlii-n   wr   think    what    \ 

thinking  about,  thai  the  particular  objects  ami  pro.  mir 

t»  makf  up  our  lin«-  of  thought,  staml  out  a--  tact^r^  in  it^  coin- 
p  —itioii.  \\  6  can.  tl.'  8,  talk  and  ariru-'  aliont  the 

Minpl'-  i-ldiicnt--  of  im-ntal  life;  l.iit  wr  can  ln'\,  •]•!,,  -UP  that 
we  ha\i-  i-olat«  il  ami  i-n\  i>aurfl  any  Midi  ch-im  nt  in  tin  stream 

•  »usnee 

!  -hall  aever  ilisc.iv.T   mvs.-lf  haviiiLT  a  sciis;itio'i  of  Mil',  for 

iinplc.  th;it  h  i^  no  extension  or  locality,  that  i--    m-t    the   l.lue- 

DeSS  "f  some  surface  -pread  out  somewhere,  as  seen  or  imairin-    1 

in  lint    I    may   di-cii^s   the  >en.s;it  ion    of   blue,  simply 

thi-  ami  no  (.thcr  sensation,  and  afl   altstracte.l    ill    thoiiL'-ht    from 

all -e.  n  or  imaiMm  .1  extension.  I -h-ill  ne\ei-  discover  m\seif 
thinking,  without  also  feeling  and  willing  in  tin-  same  unitv  of 
th'  conscious  mental  life.  I'.nt  I  mi\  consider  \\hat  it  is  to 

think,    \\itliout    taking    into   acc..unt    what    it    i-   t  or   will; 

what    it    is    to    think  as    related  to   dill'epnt    cliaiiL1  inir    pha-  -s   r,f 

•r  \\ill.      I  may   even   all-tract    from  the   ••<  msiderat  ion  .  if 

the  thinkim_r  process  nil  that  seems  to  !>«•  the  p^ult  ,,f  a  d,  \,  h,p. 

IIP  the   thinking    function  ;  ami   BO,  although  I  can    neither 

•u.dlv    catch    myself,   or   imagine     m\self.    a  rcising    tl,i-> 

thinkiiiLT  function  in  a  manner  not  ini]ilvin_r  *\<  \<  l"pim  nt,  1  may 

di-cu-s  the  nature  of  iimle\  .-I,  ,|M  ,1  or  primar\    int'-llei-tion. 

'I    .  tlii-  -jeii.  ral  explanation  of  what  i>  propcrlv  meant  1>\    the 
"  el.  in-  it     oi  mental  life  "  the  particular  i -\planatio  !  .1  !•_••!  nir 

ihedi;  E  elements  will  appear  in  their  appropri- 
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ate  places.     The  warning-  not  to  mistake  the  meaning-  of  the 
terms  iised  need  not  be  further  dwelt  upon  here. 

We  dismiss  this  subject  for  the  present  after  emphasizing-  the 
following-  two  remarks :  (1)  The  words  "  elements,"  "  factors," 
"  fusion  of  factors  "  (or  elements),  etc.,  as  employed  in  ps}' cholog- 
ical  science,  do  not  indicate  the  same  things  in  reality  as  do  the 
same  words  when  employed  by  physical  science  ;  they  cur  J</nra- 
tive,  and  are  designed  to  characterize  the  complex  content  of  con- 
sciousness,— objectively  regarded,  as  it  were.  But  (2)  every  state  of 
consciousness  has  also  its  active  aspect.  It  is  a  complex  psychic 
activity ;  and  in  characterizing-  this  aspect,  we  may,  with  equal 
truthfulness  to  reality  and  less  figuratively,  speak  of  "  mental 
activities,"  as  more  or  less  elementary  or  complex,  or  of  "  the 
distinguishable  but  irresolvable  modes  of  mental  life,"  instead 
of  speaking-  of  "  elements,"  "  factors,"  "  fusion  of  elements,"  etc. 

§  I.  Our  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  a  simple  oruncompounded  ele- 
ment of  mental  life  may  be  further  illustrated,  in  the  case  of  the  sensations, 
by  taking  some  suitable  instance  and  performing  the  required  analysis.  For 
example,  when  we  close  our  eyes  and  allow  the  after-images  of  what  we  have 
just  been  looking  at  to  die  wholly  away,  we  have  before  us  a  sort  of  light- 
and  color-mass,  composed  of  rapidly  shifting  factors  and  having  only  a  vague, 
indefinite  outline  of  extension.  Let  us  now  keep  the  eyes  motionless,  and 
abstracting  attention  from  the  other  parts  of  the  field,  fixate  it  upon  some 
portion  of  this  "mass"  which  happens  for  the  moment  to  have  a  similar 
color — e.g.,  the  pinkish  or  purplish  center  of  the  field.  We  shall  never 
see  this  color  otherwise  than  as  "  spread  over"  this  portion  of  the  field  ;  as 
a  quality — that  is  to  say — belonging  to  the  extended  color-mass.  Moreover, 
if  we  focus  discriminating  attention  upon  some  minuter  subdivision  of  the 
central  field,  we  shall  see  it  break  up  into  smaller  and  yet  smaller  subdivis- 
ions which  differ,  not  only  in  their  locality  as  points  within  the  field,  but 
also  in  the  precise  color  which  they  have  as  compared  with  other  contiguous 
points.  Abstracting  again  our  attention  from  the  relations  of  locality  and 
similarity  or  dissimilarity  of  color-tone,  we  may  focus  attention  upon  what 
some  one  of  these  minutest  discernible  factors  of  the  color-mass  is,  con- 
sidered not  as  a  local  point  in  the  whole  extended  surface,  but  as  an  affec- 
tion of  our  consciousness — what  it  is  in  itself  as  a  simple  and  purely  sub- 
jective modification.  Thus  regarded,  it  may  be  said  to  be  as  near  as  we  can 
come  to  an  introspective  analysis  of  the  simple  sensations  of  color,  regarded 
as  factors,  or  elements,  of  complex  psychical  states. 

And  now  we  may  summon  all  the  resources  of  modern  psycho-physical 
science  to  tell  us  under  precisely  what  conditions  of  physical  stimulus  (wave- 
lengths of  light),  irritation  of  tin;  retina,  photo-chemical  changes  in  the  pig- 
ments, activity  of  the  rods  and  cones,  of  the  optic  nervo  and  optir  tracts,  of 
111"  :iii|>n>i>n;it<>  rei'ions  of  tlic  brain,  etc.,  this  p;irticul;ir  form  of  subjective 
modification  tak>-s  phcc.  We  may  also  discover  under  what  conditions  it 
fuses  with  other  colors;  by  what  stages,  and  according  to  what  laws,  it  and 
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tli--;.  ail  i-oiiii-  t»  1  ded,  QOl  iv.-  ino.liii.-ati.  •• 

.    alul,    filially,    \\hal   ;i.i-   tin-  111'  •   nil   l.-lati..li->   UlnK-r  \vllicll   till- 

.•lit.  .      ill-   aini  tainh    tn   i-ur    • 

tiir.'.iL-h  tin-  i.tln-i  .         i  t"  tin-  total  u>  ::i«-ntal  lift-.     Tims 

•   what  it  In-  •  •  i  i   •    i  •  •       : 

!i'--t    jM.ssil,!,-    limit,  in    onli-r    to  cli-rl...  •       in   tin- 

aition  of  Mati^  "i 

I     i  -.   illustration,    tak'-n  .'  i"ii.  invoh  • 

ili.ir    tn    tin-    Kirlirtilar   olaM   "f  M    lr    in  \siiirliit  is  takni.      1     . 

uitli   tin-  claim   t<. 

I   a^   n-Miltin-   from   th-  .     ;'  an  iini.  liiatc 

i  of  tii,-  jininarv  rlciin-nts  of  all  im-ntal  1: 


It   fullous  tV-Hil  \\hat   has   ju-t   IM-.-II    >aid    tliat    a  ^i/nj'l*    $€1180- 

/n>//  is  a  conv6tiient  obstruction  of  psycltoloffical  science.     It    i>  «in- 
nf  th.i>f  thi-'ii-i-tii-al   fan.  irs  into  \vhidi  analysis-   partly   l>y  in- 
trospection,  but  chiefly  !•>•  «-\|>.  i  inn  -nt  ami  ak-tract  reasoning 
ln-t-aks  up  tin-  c«)in|il'-\"  -  uliidi  have  tin-  predominating  char- 
acteristics  «>f  all  our  sense  lAprriciu-r.    Tlif  reality  \\hidi  con-.- 
.';  i-  1.  1  tin-  t«  rni  dill'rrs  from  t  In-  Miiuru  liat  similar  ii«-t  i"ii  it  In- 
•  •alli-d  "atoms,")  »f  physical  science.     Tin'  reality  in  th«-  case 
of  psychological  anal\  -is  i-  not  an  assumed  entity  ;  it  is  ;1  partial. 

and  oftmt  iim  >  it   may  In-,  a    MTV    obscure  "r  snli  ct  >iis.-i<  m-  proc- 
.    \\hirli    has    its    In-ill-'   only    in    tin-    ti-mporary    <••  -nt  I'ilmt  i«»n 

\\lii«-li  it  makes,  as  such  process,  to  the  total  complexion  of  the 

stream  of  ciiiisciousm  as.  Tho-c  proc<  38i  -  "t'  oi;r  sens<  -<  \p<  ri- 
t-iic'-  \\hich  \M-  an-  nnal-h-  in  any  \\ay  to  r<-o-ard  as  ci  >mpovii  ,-.  (,r 
as  analyzable  into  still  mor«-  n.-ai-I\  nltimatc  factors,  we  an-  en- 
titled to  c.-dl  "simple  sciis.-it  ions."  About  them  ,-is  Mich.  ]is\cho 

logical  investigation  raises  certain  inquiries  as  to  their  nature. 
classification,  organic  and  phvsi.-al  pre  condition-.  Sp,  ,-itic  (|iial- 
it  ii-s,  .•haii-iii'j-  quantity,  ami  litne-^  t..  IK-  objectified  as  sensible 

pn  -pert  !••-,  of  t  hiiiirs. 

'I  In-  Nature  oi  Sensation  nnM  invariably  In-  considered  l>v 
from  its  own  independent  point  of  \i.-\v.  l'..r  this 
\e  have  seen  —  take-  account  of  sense  experience  only 
M  consists  of  states  of  consciousness,  to  be  described  and  ex- 

plained,^ *///•//.     Only    ps\chic   fact,,)--   can    enter   into  |.sycliir 

stati  s.  Unh  menial  proc  can  be  regarded  as  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  stream  of  conscious  life.  It  follows,  then,  that  not 
onK  the  e\ti-rn:d  phy-ical  stimuli  uhi.-h  act  upon  tin-  Organs  of 

s-  ttse,  and  ill--  elaboration  of  such  -timuli  1>\    these  ..rL-'-ans.  l.ut 

•i    th"   IP  r\e-procossos    intl  .....  rL-ans.  must   allli--    p  led  as 

alike  die  ph  \Mc.-d   pr--coiiditioiis   of  sensation.      Th--  i 

arise  only  in  the  pun-h    ps\chical  realm,  as  modifications  of  the 
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stream  of  consciousness.  They  neither  are,  nor  are  like,  the 
stimuli  or  the  resulting-  nerve-commotions  which  form  the  ordi- 
nary physical  pre-condition  of  their  origin.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
only  impertinent  but  even  absurd,  from  the  psychologist's  point 
of  view,  to  speak  of  sensations  as  "propagated"  from  the  pe- 
ripheral organs  to  the  brain,  or  as  "  elaborated "  in  either  the 
lower  or  the  higher  regions  of  the  latter  organ.  The  essential 
nature  of.  sensation  is  understood  only  when  we  make  clear  to 
ourselves  that  it  is  not  a  physical  or  physiological  process. 

Further,  sensations  are  not  regarded  by  psychology  as  prop- 
erties or  qualities  of  extra-mental  and  extended  things.  How 
they  stand  related  to  objects  of  perception — to  sensible,  perceived 
things — it  is  the  business  of  psychological  investigation  to  dis- 
cover. But,  as  psychology  regards  them,  sensations  are  in,  and 
of,  the  conscious  mental  life  of  the  perceiver ;  they  are  not  quali- 
ties of  things,  regarded  as  physics  and  chemistry  regard  things, 
in  their  being  as  extended  and  external,  or  out  of  the  perceiving 
mind.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  psychology  has  constantly  to 
contend  for  its  points  of  view,  both  against  those  who  would 
identify  nervous  processes  Avith  psychical  processes,  and  also 
against  those  who  would  identify  the  sense-experience  of  mind 
with  the  properties  of  extra-mental  realities.  The  psychologi- 
cal point  of  view  differs  both  from  that  of  physical  science  and 
from  that  of  so-called  "  common  sense." 

In  all  conception  of  the  nature  of  sensation,  from  the  psycho- 
logical point  of  view,  we  are  obliged  then  to  make  an  appeal, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  to  consciousness.  This  appeal  takes  us 
in  two  directions,  according  as  we  emphasize  the  well-known  con- 
ditions under  which  our  sense-experience  ordinarily  originates  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasize  the  part  which  such  sense-ex- 
perience plays  in  the  development  of  knowledge.  Proceeding  in 
the  former  direction  we  may  say  :  A  sensation  is  that  peculiar 
mollification  of  consciousness  wliich  is  ordinarily  developed  on  occa- 
sion of  (he  excitement  of  some  organ  of  sense  ~by  the  action  upon  it  of 
external  stimuli.  And  here,  what  the  peculiar  modification  of 
consciousness  is— the  psychic  fact,  "as  such  " -can  be  known 
only  by  a  direct  appeal  to  consciousness.  But  if  we  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  the  relation  which  our  sense-experience  sustains 
to  our  knowledge  of  things,  we  may  say,  sensations  are  those  pecul- 
iar nullifications  of  our  consciousness  In/  which,  the  nature  of  6-<  // 
xihli'  ohjects  ?'.<?  made  known  to  us.  Subjectively  considered,  rny 
s.  nsations  are  mine,  affections  of  my  mind  as  truly  as  are  my 
feelings  of  grief,  desire,  weariness,  or  of  patriotism,  benevolence, 
malevolence,  and  the  like.  Subjectively  considered,  their  pecul- 
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in   tli'-ir  il'-p.-ndri  |    •  t  Ii-putt  iuu-s  <>f  miml, 

upon  tin-  :n-ti\it\  of  «•.  rtain  lio,|il\  «<  i  In-  \i«-\\.  in  it-  turn, 

the  passivity  of  thi  'ion-pi  0        !i\«-ly 

lered,  th(  ktions  :in-   markedly    unlike   my   f«'i  liir_r-  •  •!' 

f    patrioti-m;  •  >lij.  cti\  «-ly   n  .n^ia-  -r>  <1.   tln-y   ari-    |"pt«-n- 

fa.-tm--    "fall     pr'-<-Mtati"  :  i-li-im-nt-    "f     iiu-iital 

t  .   !.-•  -ui'f,   \\liidi    I'-rmiH-   oliji-ctiti«-«|.  a^  my   f'-i-linir^  and 

iit>  i-aiiimt,  in  tlx-  form  of  (jualiti«  -  of  \»  r.--  i\  nl  /• 


'. 

•  ,i.ii  u  nil  tb« 

!  .11  k  apjilii-^  in 

1  .  I  .  .   uf 

i 

[  0  '    •"  '  t  ;   or,  like  M. 
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by  the  action  of  stimuli  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  and  also  as  an  item  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  quality  belonging  to  the  object  of  sense — must  be 
recognized  by  all  psychological  theory.  Thus,  as  Eabier  says : '  "It  has 
been  customary  to  understand  by  sensation  the  tout  ensemble  of  psychical 
phenomena  (representative  or  affective,  with  little  or  no  distinction)  which 
results  immediately  from  an  impression  made  upon  the  organs  of  sense." 
And  a  German  writer,-  who  sets  out  to  establish  a  new  doctrine  of  mind  upon 
a  physiological  basis,  reminds  us  that  sensation  is  "  no  mere  passivity,  but  a 
reacting  impulse."  Still  another  author,3  after  incautiously  defining  sensa- 
tion as  "  the  becoming-conscious"  of  organic  impression,  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  becoming-conscious  itself  presupposes  that  the  organic  impression 
arouses  or  solicits  the  soul  to  activity.  "  This  arousement  of  the  Psyche  it 
is  which  we  designate  as  sensation." 

By  our  recognition  of  both  the  passive  and  the  active  side  of  every  proc- 
ess of  sensation  we  get  a  completer  view  of  the  nature  of  all  sensation. 
Every  sensation  is  a  psychical  act,  conditioned  upon  the  senses  being  affect- 
ed by  external  stimuli  in  a  particular  way.  Thus,  though  we  are  active  in 
having  the  sensation,  and  the  sensation  is,  in  its  essential  nature,  a  psychical 
activity,  it  is  also  of  the  nature  of  an  "  impression  "  made  upon  us  through 
changes  in  that  which  is  not  our  activity.  This  twofold  nature — this  capac- 
ity to  be  regarded  either  as  an  impression  received  from  without,  or  as  a 
peculiar  activity  arising  from  within — belongs  to  all  our  sense-experience. 

|  4.  It  is  by  no  means  without  signiticance  that  sensations  have  been  de- 
scribed as  those  peculiar  modifications  of  consciousness  which  are  "  ortli- 
ntirily  "  developed  in  dependence  upon  the  excitement  of  the  end-organs  of 
sense  by  external  stimuli.  Further  detailed  investigation  shows  that  the 
appropriate  excitement  of  the  central  organs  is  the  real  and  final  physiologi- 
cal precondition  of  sensation.  For  if  the  sensory  tracts  lying  between  the 
organs  of  sense  and  the  brain  are  impaired,  no  psychical  impression  is  made, 
no  psychical  activity  arises  corresponding  to  the  peculiar  function  of  the 
organs  of  sense.  The  excited  eye  cannot  arouse  the  sensations  of  color, 
unless  the  optic  tracts  are  entire  ;  the  irritated  ear  causes  no  sensations  of 
sound,  unless  the  auditory  tracts  are  capable  of  action.  Moreover,  experi- 
ments in  extirpation  upon  the  brains  of  the  lower  animals,  and  observation 
of  the  effects  of  disease  in  man,  show  that  to  disturb  or  to  destroy  certain 
cerebral  centers  is  to  disturb  or  to  destroy  the  capacity  for  certain  classes 
of  sensations.  Still  further  the  excitement  of  the  brain  by  internal  stimuli 
— as  alcohol,  narcotic  drugs,  etc.,  or  the  changed  character  of  the  blood 
through  the  decomposition-products  of  fever — results  in  hallucinations  ;  but 
hallucinations  are  sensation-states  having,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  "objec- 
tivity" ordinarily  obtained  only  by  irritation  of  the  end  organs  of  sense  by 
external  stimuli.  And,  finally,  in  certain  dreams  and  oilier  vivid  activity  of 
the  imago-making  faculty,  all  discernible  distinction  disappears  between 
sensations  peripherally  excited  and  mental  images  originating  in  internal 
stimulation.  Indeed,  the  very  boundaries  between  sense  and  memory  and 
memory  a:id  imagination  will  be  seen  to  be  shifting  and  stretched  over 
deliah'-ble  ground. 

'•tc.  I.  Psychologic,  p.  91  f.         !  Hnnvirx     P^ychologischo  Analyeen,  i,  p.  305  f. 
3  Kaulich  :   Iluudbuck  d.  Psychologic,  p.  20  £. 
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foundly  modify  them,  by  central  processes  of  elaborating,  inhi- 
biting-, combining1,  adjusting1,  etc.  It  is,  then,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  to  the  differing1  processes  in  the  brain  that  we  must 
look  for  the  final  physiological  explanation  of  the  different 
kinds  of  sensation. 

The  psychical  causes  of  the  different  kinds  of  sensation  are 
to  be  found  in  mental  habit,  varying1  distribution  of  attention, 
acuteness  of  the  power  of  discriminating  judgment,  etc.  But 
below  and  behind  all  kinds  of  explanations  stands  the  unex- 
plained. In  our  attempts  to  give  causes  for  the  different  kinds 
of  sensations  we  soon  came  upon  ultimate  facts,  for  which  no 
cause  can  be  given.  It  is  a  fact  that  when  certain  nerve-proc- 
esses, the  nature  of  which  we  can  guess  at  with  more  or  less  con- 
fidence, take  place  in  the  brain  center  X,  the  sensations  S  (A), 
which  we  call  "  auditory,"  arise  in  consciousness  and  run  through 
a  series  of  changes,  such  as  S  (A),1  S  (A)2  S  (A),3  etc.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  when  other,  presumably  different,  nerve-proc- 
esses arise  in  another  brain-center  Y,  the  totally  different  sen- 
sations S  (  V),  which  we  call  "  visual,"  arise  in  consciousness 
and  run  through  a  series  of  changes,  such  as  S  (  YJa,  S  (  V)P, 
S  (  V)y,  etc.  But  why  nerve-processes  of  the  order  X,  in  one 
cerebral  center,  should  give  rise  to  the  kind  of  sensations, 
S  (A),  and  its  peculiar  series,  and  nerve-processes  of  the  order 
Y,  in  another  cerebral  center,  should  give  rise  to  another  kind 
of  sensation,  S  (  V),  and  its  peculiar  series ;  why  also  cerebral 
processes  should  give  rise  to  psychical  processes  of  sensation, 
at  all — these  are  questions  about  the  answer  to  which  we,  at 
present,  know  nothing  whatever ;  nor  does  it  seem  in  the  least 
degree  likely  that  we  shall  ever  know  the  answers  to  questions 
like  these. 

\  5.  It  should  be  understood  in  this  connection,  in  a  preliminary  -way, 
that  the  different  sensations  stand  in  very  different  relations  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sensation-experience.  In  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  form  of 
mental  life,  the  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  are  fundamental  and  uni- 
versally present.  Biology  is  accustomed  to  refer  this  fact  to  the  character 
of  the  evolution  of  animal  species.  And  certain  it  is  that  some  kind  of  sen- 
sitive integument  responding  to  external  stimuli  (an  ectosorc,  or  rudimentary 
skin)  belongs  to  the  very  lowest  kinds  of  animal  and  psychical  life.  In  that 
line  of  development  in  which  man  belongs,  a  muscular  system,  under  tho 
responsive  control  of  will  and  by  its  activity  completing  tho  triple  action 
of  the  reflex  mechanism,  seems  equally  indispensable.  Presumably,  the 
human  embryo  begins  its  conscious  life,  its  first  rudimentary  organ  i/ation 
of  sense-experience,  upon  a  basis  of  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  only. 
That  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  are  evoked  by  the  activity  of  all  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  that  they  enter,  in  an  important  way,  into  the  complex 
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esses  corresponding  to  sensations  of  color  differ  from  those  corresponding 
to  sensations  of  sound.1 

§  8.  The  realm  of  the  unexplained,  the  realm  of  mystery  consisting  ia 
actual  aud  acknowledged  fact,  spreads  widely  over  this  whole  subject  of  in- 
vestigation. The  reasons  why  my  central  nervous  system  should  be  excited, 
through  the  end-organs  of  sense,  by  acoustic  waves  lying  within  a  certain 
range,  and  not  by  those  lying  beyond  this  range,  by  vibrations  of  lurninifeixms 
ether  so  many  billions  to  the  second,  and  not  by  a  smaller  or  greater  number 
of  vibrations,  by  effluvia  of  a  certain  unknown  constitution,  and  not  by  others 
of  a  different  constitution,  etc.,  are  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  molecular 
structure  of  the  nervous  organism  itself.  But  why  /should  respond  in  one 
instance  with  the  sensation  of  red,  in  another  with  the  sensation  of  yellow, 
etc.  ;  or  now  with  a  sensation  of  a\>,  and  now  with  a  sensation  of  c£;  or 
should  put  forth  the  sensation  called  "  smell  of  a  rose  "  when  I  hold  in  my 
hand  one  flower,  aud  "  smell  of  a  heliotrope  "  when  I  approach  another 
flower — all  this  must  be  accepted  as  inexplicable  matter  of  fact.  Nor  do 
the  attempts  thus  far  made  to  reduce  these  facts  to  any  system  under  the 
terms  of  "mechanics  of  the  sensations  "  seem  at  all  likely  to  succeed.2 

Sensations  of  Smell  are  those  peculiar  modifications  of  con- 
sciousness which  are  the  characteristic  result  of  exciting  the  end- 
organs  of  the  nose.  In  general,  bodies  which  excite  these  sen- 
sations must  give  off  some  form  of  effluvia  or  odorous  reek.  The 
stimulus  of  the  organs  is  then  applied  as  it  is  borne  to  them  in 
gaseous  form — usually  the  current  of  air — and  is  made  with  more 
or  less  force  to  pass  over  them,  almost  exclusively  in  the  act  of 
inspiration.  Smells  are  generally  said  to  be  "  unclassifiable  "  ; 
that  is  to  say,  each  smellable  object  has  its  own  peculiar  smell, 
aud  consequently  we  can  only  describe  the  smell  by  reference  to 
the  object.  "We  cannot  "  sort  out  "  smells  into  classes,  as  we  can 
colors  into  red,  green,  blue,  and  the  like.  Recent  investigations 
point  in  the  direction  of  a  possible  classification  of  smells  on  the 
basis  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  objects  occasioning  them. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  even  thus  we  should  not 
classify  the  sensations,  "  as  such."  No  symbolism,  such  as  that 
of  the  line,  the  triangle,  etc.,  is  applicable  to  the  sensations  of 
this  sense.  In  all  our  actual  experience,  however,  the  sensations 
of  smell — and  especially  when  they  are  at  all  intense— are  fused 
with  more  or  less  wide-spreading  tactual,  muscular,  and  organic 
sensations — the  latter  often  reaching  well  down  the  digestive 
canal. 

\  9.  More  precisely  the  end-organs  of  smell  are  certain  nervous  struct- 
ures scattered  over  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  upper  region  of  tin-  nasal 

1  On  nil  these  aud  other  connected  subjects,  see  the  author's  Elements  .if  Physiological  Psy- 

v,  pp.  1-302. 
-  '  Min|).  Mudeiu'y  Gruudziige  ciner  exacten  Psychologic,  I.,  Die  Meehanik  der  Bmpflndnngen. 
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bodies,  or  such  as  are  to  some  degree  soluble,  excite  the  end- 
organs  of  taste.  All  gustatory  sensations  are,  on  account  of  the 
very  organic  activity  on  which  they  are  dependent,  connected 
with  sensations  of  smell,  touch,  muscular  sensations,  and  organic 
sensations  arising  from  irritation  of  different  depths  of  the  diges- 
tive canal.  The  application  of  the  gustatory  stimulus  is  ordinarily 
made  by  pressing  it  against  the  end-organs,  after  it  has  been 
rendered  fluid  in  the  saliva  or  in  some  other  menstruum.  What 
it  is  in  tastable  substances  which  enables  them  to  excite  the 
different  kinds  of  tastes  is  quite  unknown ;  investigation,  how- 
ever, seems  to  point  in  the  direction  of  connecting  their  gusta- 
tory character  with  their  chemical  constitution. 

The  four  principal  kinds  of  taste  usually  recognized  are  the 
sweet,  the  bitter,  the  salt,  and  the  sour.  To  these  Wundt  would 
add  the  alkaline  and  the  metallic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  the  "  tastes  "  of  gustable  substances  with  which  our  daily  ex- 
perience makes  us  familiar  are  compounds  ;  many  of  these  com- 
pounds may  be  regarded  as  resolvable  into  these  six  so-called 
simple  tastes.  The  peculiar  "  shading "  of  sensation  which  a 
large  number  of  substances  produce,  when  introduced  into  the 
mouth,  is  due  to  the  smell  they  excite.  Yet  we  agree  with  those 
who  deny  that  all  kinds  of  taste,  even  after  abstracting  the  sen- 
sations of  smell  with  which  they  are  fused,  can  be  brought  under 
these  six  classes.  The  number  of  kinds  of  taste  is  thus  some- 
what indefinite  ;  although  gustatory  sensations  lend  themselves 
to  classification  much  better  than  do  the  kindred  sensations  of 
smell. 

?  10.  The  special  end-organs  of  taste  are  certain  "  gustatory  flasks  "  or 
"  bulbs  "  contained  in  papilla?  that  are  scattered  over  the  regions  already 
mentioned.1  Gustable  substances  when  brought  near  these  papilla;  excite 
secretion  of  the  glands  which  serves  for  continual  cleansing  of  the  papilhe 
and  for  washing  away  the  dissolved  substances.  The  question  whether 
tastable  substances  excite  the  same  sensations  when  applied  to  different  parts 
of  the  tongue  lias  boon  made  a  subject  of  much  experiment ;  it  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer  satisfactorily.  Many  seem  to  taste  sweet  and  sour  chiefly 
with  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  bitter  and  alkaline  with  its  roots.2  A  certain  de- 
rivative of  saccharine  was  found  to  produce  sensations  of  bitter  when  applied 
to  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  and  of  sweet  when  applied  to  the  tip  and  bor- 
ders of  the  anterior  half.3 

1  The  Transaction"  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Cracow,  1888  (see  Centralblatt  f.  Physiol. 
N'i>.  12)  report  that  a  pat'ent,  whose  whole  tongue  had  been  removed,  retained  some  ta-ir  r:m-nl  hy 
luiirliinLr  tin-  !KI.  '.;  of  i  In'  tlim.'it  <ir  the  tnuetiH  of  the  stump. 

-  S'-r.  howi'vi-r.  Itittmever's  experiments  (GeBChmackaprOfungeo,  Gottingen.  l^.v.  \\Iiirli  eon- 
clmli'il  that  the  root  loses  its  perception  of  taste  least  readily  under  drugs,  and  retains  the  power  to 
taete  ii'ii'T  IH-- i  or  nil 

dies  from  the  Bio'ojical  Laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  June.  is>7. 
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have  taken  quinine,  the  soft  murmur  of  our  own  respiration,  or 
the  low  musical  tone  heard  when  we  press  our  ringers  in  our 
ears  and  set  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  to  vibrating  intensely. 

All  sounds  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — tones,  or  musi- 
cal sounds,  and  noises.  The  two  are,  indeed,  apt  to  be  blended  in 
all  our  ordinary  experience  with  sounds.  Few  players,  if  any,  011 
the  violin  produce  a  perfectly  pure  note,  free  from  all  admixture 
of  scraping  noise  ;  and  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
ax  "  rings  "  in  a  semi-musical  way,  when  it  strikes  the  tree,  and 
even  the  slamming  door  awakens  and  absorbs  musical  tones. 
The  question,  whether  one  part  of  the  inner  ear  (the  "vesti- 
bule ")  is  the  specific  organ  of  noise,  and  another  part  (the 
"  cochlea ")  the  specific  organ  of  musical  tones,  was  for  some 
time  answered  affirmatively.  And  there  is  much  in  the  structure 
of  the  two,  especially  of  the  cochlea  with  its  obvious  arrange- 
ments for  accurate  analysis  and  for  a  "  scale "  of  sensations, 
which  favors  this  view.  Since,  however,  we  can  get  musical 
tones  by  repeating  noises, — e.g.,  exploding  soap-bubbles  of  hy- 
drogen, or  forcing  a  stopper  out  of  lead  pipes  of  different 
lengths,  etc. — some  investigators  have  recent!}'  been  led  to  ar- 
gue that  we  hear  tones  and  noises  with  the  same  organ.1  More- 
over, a  series  of  short,  sharp  noises  like  a  watchman's  rattle 
can  be  made  as  many  as  six  hundred  times  a  second,  without 
producing  a  note,  if  only  all  extra  accompanying  sounds  are 
dampened.  The  two  classes  of  sounds  can  thus  be  made  to  pass 
into  each  other  by  insensible  gradations. 

The  musical  sounds  of  our  ordinary  experience  are  themselves 
compound — "  sensation-complexes  "  resulting  from  a  fusion  of 
simple  sensations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  indistinguishable 
without  specially  trained  powers  of  analysis.  They  are  termed 
"  clangs  "  by  the  German  psychologists.  They  have  the  quality 
called  "  pitch,"  and  are  capable  of  being  arranged  in  a  scale, 
according  to  the  character  of  a  so-called  "  fundamental "  tone, 
the  lower  (in  the  scale)  and  stronger  one  of  the  sensations  of  mu- 
sical sound  which  are  fused  in  each  particular  "  clang."  They 
are  also  said  to  have  "  timbre,"  which  is  the  peculiar  mixture  of 
quality  dependent  upon  the  number,  relative  intensity,  and  pitch 
of  simple  tones  which  fuse  in  the  compound  tone.  It  is  by  its 
timbre  that  the  note  a\  when  sounded  on  the  piano,  differs  from 
the  same  note  when  sounded  on  the  violin  or  by  some  human 
voice. 

The  pitch  of  tones  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  periodic 

1  So  Exncr  concluded  in  1870,  and  Briickc  has  recently  confirmed  the  view.  (See  Wien. 
Siugsbr.,  3d  Abth.,  1884.) 
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great  variety  of  tones  discernibly  different  as  respects  quality,  requires,  of 
course,  more  or  less  of  trained  appreciation  of  differences  and  habitual  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  discrimination  upon  one  general  form  of  sense-experi- 
ence. It  is  matter  of  fact,  however,  that  all  adults  who  are  not  tone-deaf 
seem  to  have  some  power  of  judging  differences  of  quality  in  pitch,  purely 
as  such.  The  number  of  qualitatively  unlike  sensations  of  musical  sound 
of  which  each  individual  is  capable  is  determined  by  this  power.  Such 
judgment  is,  without  doubt,  ordinarily  much  assisted  by  an  appeal  to  other 
sensations  —muscular,  tactual,  even  visual — which  blend  in  our  sense-ex- 
perience with  sensations  of  musical  sound.  We  imagine  how  we  should 
sound  the  note  by  lifting  up  or  depressing  the  larynx  and  other  organs  of 
vocalization.  But  even  Jenny  Lind  could  with  difficulty  sing  in  quarter 
tones  ;  while  ordinary  discrimination  of  kinds  of  pitch  and  timbre  goes 
further  than  this,  and  the  discrimination  of  trained  musicians  far  exceeds 
these  limits.  Here,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  the  general  principle  is  :  Sensa- 
tions cannot  be  discriminated  as  different  which  have  nut  been  heard  as  different. 
The  natural  way  to  arrange  a  so-called  "  musical  scale"  is  as  follows  : 
Given  two  tones,  as  m  and  n,  which  are  separated  by  a  plainly  discernible 
interval  (that  is,  are  known  to  be  considerably  unlike  in  kind),  one  is 
required  to  put  another  tone  in  between  them.  Between  this  newly  placed 
tone — we  will  say,  m'  or  n  — and  either  m  or  n,  one  is  now  required  to 
place  another  tone  discernibly  different  in  kind ;  and  so  on  until  a  limit 
is  reached.  This  natural  and  inevitable  way  of  arranging  our  sensations 
of  musical  sound  may  be  pictorially  represented  by  different  positions,  as- 
signed to  the  different  so-called  "notes,"  along  an  uninterrupted  straight 
line;  or — as  in  writing  music — on  and  between  the  "bars"  of  modern 
musical  symbolism.  Unlike  our  experience  with  colors,  we  find  in  musical 
sounds  only  one  way  of  getting  at  the  position  of  any  particular  member  of 
the  scale ;  that  is,  we  must  slide  along  in  the  one  direction  of  the  scale. 
Whereas  there  are  two  ways  of  going  from  blue  to  yellow  (i.e.,  through  blue- 
green  and  green,  or  through  violet,  red,  and  orange),  there  is  only  one  way 
of  going  from  a'  to  a",  or  from  c#  to  b\>  in  the  same  octave.  We  speak  then, 
in  some  sort  according  to  their  very  nature,  when  we  regard  our  various 
kinds  of  sensations  of  tone  as  constituting  a  series,  constant  and  yet  indefi- 
nite, as  respects  both  its  upper  and  its  lower  limits,  and  also  as  respects  the 
differences  discernible  by  different  individuals  between  the  contiguous  mem- 
bers of  the  series. 

Sensations  of  Light  and  Color  are  the  characteristic  modifi- 
cations of  consciousness  occasioned  by  stimulating'  the  expan- 
sion of  the  optic  nerve  within  the  ball  of  the  eye.  The  organ  of 
vision  is  itself  largely  a  mechanical  contrivance  adapted  to  trans- 
mit and  modify  the  waves  of  light  so  that  they  may  serve  as 
proper  excitants  of  the  true  nervous  end-organs  of  sight.  The 
primary  problem  for  this  organ  is  the  formation  of  an  "  image  " 
upon  the  retina.  In  terms  of  mechanics,  th-Mi.  we  may  describe 
the  eye  as  a  wat-i-  camera  dbscura,  with  a,  self-adjusting  lens,  ,-md 
a  concave,  sensitive  membrane  as  a  screen  on  which  the  image  is 
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difference  we  cannot,  as  yet,  be  said  to  have  attained  scientific 
knowledge- 
More  detailed  attempts  to  classify  sensations  of  color  intro- 
duce certain  very  curious  relations  wliich  exist  among-  them. 
Every  color-sensation,  among1  the  many  thousand  distinguish- 
able but  similar  modifications  which  the  stimulation  of  the  ret- 
ina occasions,  appears  in  consciousness  as  an  indivisible  unity. 
\Ve  cannot  analyze  the  color-tones  as  we  can  the  tones  of  sound  ; 
even  with  the  assistance  of  experimental  means  we  cannot  always 
bring  out  the  various  simpler  elements  which  combine  to  pro- 
diice  them.  Yet  these  peculiar  modifications  of  consciousness, 
in  which  the  essence  of  the  color-sensations  consists,  can  them- 
selves be  produced  by  combining  different  forms  of  stimulation. 
All  artificial  production  of  colors  is  dependent  on.  such  facts  as 
the  following :  When  the  wave-lengths  of  the  two  colors  mixed 
vary  but  slightly  (a  few  billions  of  oscillations  in  a  second)  from 
each  other,  the  color  resulting  from  the  mixture  lies  between  the 
colors  mixed,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  "  shade  "  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  ;  and  thus  by  selecting  colors  that  lie  apart  at 
different  distances  along  the  spectrum,  an  indefinite  number  of 
impressions  of  color  may  be  obtained.  But  these  mixed  impres- 
sions of  color  do  not  all  differ  from  each  other  ;  indeed,  the  as- 
tonishing and  important  fact  is  that  they  may  all  be  obtained  by 
mixture  of  a  very  small  number  of  so-called  "  fundamental "  colors. 
The  theory,  propounded  by  Young  and  elaborated  by  Helm- 
holtz,  reduced  these  fundamental  colors  to  three  (green,  red  or 
carmine,  and  blue  or  indigo-blue) ;  it  assumed  that  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  retina  there  exist  three  kinds  of  nervous  elements,  by 
simultaneous  excitation  of  which  in  varying  proportions  all  the 
phenomena  of  color-sensations  may  be  explained.  More  recent 
investigations  have  thrown  great  doubt  over  this  theory;  they 
have  led  to  the  assumption  of  at  least  f<»/r  fundamental  colors 
(green  and  red,  blue  and  yellow),  in  addition  to  white  and  black, 
which  are  also  to  be  considered  as  genuine  color-sensations. 
But  even  the  assumption  of  ,sv>  fundamental  colors  docs  not. 
serve  to  account  for  all  our  experience  with  color-sensations. 

In  our  efforts  to  classify  our  indefinitely  numerous  color-sen 
sations,  t\vo  other  important  facts  are  brought  out.  First,  as  has 
already  been  indicated,  we  can  pass  in  either  one  of  tuo  opposite 
directions  by  shading  the  color-tone  from  one  color  to  another 
widely  different  color.  For  example,  if  \ve  pass  t'rom  green 
through  blue  to  indigo  and  violet,  a  tendency  to  come  around  to 
red  again  is  visible  when  we  reach  the  violet  ;  but  red  can  also 
l.e  iv.-idied  by  proceeding  from  green  through  yellow  and  orange. 
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these  visual  substances,  and  the  precise  nature  of  the  change  wrought  iu  them 
and  of  the  influence  they  exert  upon  the  nervous  elements  of  the  retina,  are 
still  matters  of  doubt. 

Other  forms  of  stimulation  besides  light  (objective)  excite  sensations  of 
.this  class.  Among  them  are  various  mechanical  and  electrical  stimuli,  such 
as  any  shock  to  the  eye  by  a  blow,  moderate  pressure  on  a  limited  area  of 
the  eyeball  by  the  finger-nail  or  by  a  blunted  stick  (the  disks  of  light  with 
darkly  colored  edges,  called  phosphenes),  or  a  weak  electrical  current  sent 
through  the  eye.  Moreover,  the  changing  blood-supply  excites  the  nervous 
elements  of  the  retina  so  that  they  are  rarely  or  never  inactive  ;  and  thus  the 
most  varied  and  gorgeous  coloring  is  often  seen  with  the  eyes  closed  in  a 
darkened  room  (the  so-called  "own  light,"  or  Eigenlicht,  of  the  retina). 

§15.  Sensations  of  color-tone  are  said  to  be  "pure"  or  "  sati:rated," 
when  they  are  free  from  all  admixture  of  other  color-tones.  Such  pure  colors 
can  be  obtained  only  by  use  of  the  spectrum  ;  and,  speaking  with  the  utmost 
strictness,  probably  not  even  spectral  colors  are  perfectly  pure,  since  they 
can  be  made  to  appear  somewhat  brighter  by  looking  at  them  with  an  eye 
already  fatigued  by  a  complementary  color.  Some  of  the  colors  may  be  said 
to  be  "naturally"  more  bright  than  others.  On  account,  probably,  of  some 
peculiarity  of  the  retina,  or  of  inherited  faculty  of  discrimination,  the  green- 
yellow  of  the  spectrum  makes  most  impression  at  any  given  degree  of  objec- 
tive intensity.  According  to  one  authority,1  crimson  light  has  to  have  one 
hundred  thousand  times  more  energy  than  green,  in  order  to  give  light 
enough  to  read  by  it. 

It  is  not  quite  true  to  say,  as  is  ordinarily  said,  that  the  composite  colors 
of  our  ordinary  experience  cannot  be  analyzed  at  all  by  introspective  con- 
sciousness. To  be  sure,  they  cannot  be  analyzed  precisely  as  nmsical  clangs 
can.  But  then  the  analysis  performed  by  the  eye  is,  iu  general,  different 
from  that  performed  by  the  ear.  One  can,  however,  distinguish  whether  a 
particular  shade  of  green  is  blue-gveeu  or  yellow-green,  and  perhaps  also  re- 
gard either  one  of  these  three  colors  as  giving  the  fundamental  color-tone  to 
the  complex  color-clang,  as  it  were.  It  would  seem  also  as  though  an  ob- 
server who  had  never  before  seen  orange,  would  detect  both  the  yellow  and 
the  red  in  the  mixture,  as  well  as  the  blue  and  the  red  which  enter  into 
violet.  I  have  never,  however,  found  any  one  who,  prior  to  experiment, 
could  tell  what  color  will  emerge  on  a  rapidly  revolving  white  disk  when 
small  sections  of  black  and  of  orange  are  intermingled  with  it  (namely, 
"seal-brown").  And  that  a  mixture  of  purple  and  green,  or  orange  and 
blue,  or  violet  and  yellow-green,  should  result  in  white,  would  seem  to  be 
quite  beyond  any  power  of  analytic  consciousness  to  predict. 

$10.  The  "  Young- Helmholtz  theory  "  of  color-sensations  is  customa- 
rily spoken  of  in  England  and  this  country  as  though  it  were  established 
science.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  true.  Among  the  facts  which  mili- 
tate against  it  are  many  like  the  following  :  the  more  nearly  we  can  stimu- 
late singly  the  particular  elements  of  the  retina,  the  less  "pure"  is  tin- 
sensation  we  obtain.  But  this  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  w<>  should 
I'Xjirct  fruiii  the  theory.  Moreover,  red  and  green,  wThich  an-  together — ac- 
cording to  the  theory — necessary  for  yellow,  appear  singly,  whoii  seen  on 

1  Professor  Langlcy,  see  Am.  Journal  of  Science,  3d  series,  xxxvi.,  p.  359. 
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though — as  we  are  accustomed  to  say — we  can  "feel,"  in  the 
same  state  of  consciousness,  the  same  thing  to  be  both  smooth  or 
rough  and  warm  or  cold,  the  sensations,  on  the  basis  of  which  we 
know  the  former  qualities,  as  sensations,  in  no  respect  resemble 
the  sensations  on  the  basis  of  which  we  know  the  latter  quali- 
ties. Moreover,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of 
modern  psycho-physical  discoveries  shows  that  all  the  areas  of 
the  skin  have  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  both  "  pressure- 
spots  "  and  "  temperature-spots."  It  also  seems  probable  that 
the  entire  nervous  mechanism  concerned  in  touch  is  more  or  less 
distinct  from  that  concerned  in  temperature.  But  whether  the 
histological  and  physiological  distinction  can  be  clearly  estab- 
lished or  not,  the  psychical  distinction  between  pressure  and 
temperature  is  perfectly  clear. 

While,  however,  the  analysis  which  discriminating  conscious- 
ness can  make  divides  clearly  between  sensations  of  pressure  and 
sensations  of  temperature,  within  each  of  these  classes  differ- 
ences of  intensity  rather  than  differences  of  kind  are  most  easily 
distinguished.  Further  analysis  does  reveal,  however,  two  wholly 
different  kinds  of  temperature-sensations — namely,  sensations 
of  heat,  and  sensations  of  cold.  If  physics  considers  "  cold  "  and 
"  heat "  as  mere  matter  of  "  degrees,"  physiology  and  psychol- 
ogy regard  them  as  wholly  distinct  in  kind.  AYhether  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  each  of  these  two  temperature-sensations  are 
not  also  qualitatively  unlike  may,  perhaps,  admit,  of  doubt.  In 
our  judgment  consciousness  gives  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
inquiry.  But  that  different  light-pressure  sensations  differ  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  degree,  is  a  fact  of  indispensable  importance 
for  the  entire  theory  of  perception  by  the  senses. 

1 17.  Histology  shows  that  the  sensory  nerves  which  are  distributed 
to  the  skin  terminate  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  in  free  end-fibrils  or  in 
special  structures  called  "tactile  corpuscles"  or  "end-bulbs."  The  different 
varieties  of  those  structures  ("corpuscles  of  Pacini,"  "end-bulbs  of 
Krause,"  "  corpuscles  of  Wagner  ")  are  essentially  alike  ;  they  are  capsules 
of  connective  tissue  surrounding  exceedingly  minute  threads  of  nervous 
matter,  and  are  designed  to  modify  and  multiply  the  effect  of  the  stimulus 
upon  the  nerves  of  sense.  But  since  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  sensitive, 
both  to  light  pressure  and  to  temperature,  in  areas  where  these  corpuscles 
are  not  found,  they  cannot  be  the  sole  end -organs  of  these  sensations.  The 
fact  that  the  special  end-organs  are  most  constant  and  numerous  in  those 
parts  (if  the  body  most  employed  in  active  discriminating  touch  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  they  have  a  special  connection  with  that  form  of  mental  function. 

The  evidence  that  the  apparatus  in  the  skin  which  is  concerned  in  the 
production  of  these  three  kinds  of  sensation  (heat,  cold,  pressure)  differs 
I'm-  <-:u-h  of  the  three,  will  be  adduced  later  on.  It  belongs  to  physiology,  of 
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FIG.  2. — Arrangement  of 
pressnre-spots  (Gold- 
Bcheider). 


The  arrangement  of  the  pressure-spots  is  in  chains,  as  it  were,  •which 
ordinarily  radiate  from  a  kind  of  central  point,  and  run  in  such  directions 
as  to  form  either  circular,  longitudinal,  or  pyramidal  figures.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  spots  of  the  higher  degrees  of  sensitiveness  are  more 
,  numerous  in  those  areas  of  the  skin  which  are  most  discriminating  in  touch. 
The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  arrangement  of  pressure-spots  on  the 
back  and  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  an  index  finger. 

Sensations  of  Temperature — and  this  is  one 
of  the  most  astonishing-  discoveries  of  mod- 
ern experimental  psychology — have  their  ori- 
gin in  the  irritation  of  definite  spots  on  the 
skin.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  "  heat-spots  " 
and  "  cold-spots  "  (or  minute  localities  of  the 
organ  that  are  sensitive  to  heat  and  not  to 
cold,  and  conversely)  seems  demonstrable. 
These  "  temperature-spots  "  and  those  of  press- 
ure appear  never  to  be  superimposed.  They  are  not  located 
alike  on  the  symmetrical  members  of  the  same  body,  or  on  the 
corresponding-  parts  of  different  individuals.  Heat-spots  are, 
on  the  whole,  less  abundant  than  cold-spots ;  but  in  parts  of 
the  body  where  the  skin  is  most  sensitive  to  either  heat  or  cold, 
the  corresponding-  class  of  "  spots  "  is  relatively  frequent.  Dif- 
ferent spots  of  both  kinds  have  different  degrees  of  sensitive- 
ness, according-  to  the  amount  of  reaction  which  they  show  to  a 
given  amount  of  stimulus.  In  certain  minute  areas  sensations 
of  temperature  are  roused  only  by  excessive  temperatures. 
The  same  object  feels  only  cool  to  one  spot,  and  ice-cold  to 
another. 

Apparently,  any  form  of  stimulation  which  excites  the  nerve- 
endings  in  the  temperature-spots  calls  out  the  appropriate  form 
of  sensation — whether  it  be  the  electrical  current  or  the  temper- 
ature of  a  body  in  contact,  or  changes  going  on  in  the  tissue  of 
the  skin  itself.  The  exact  manner  in  which  changes  of  temper- 
ature act  upon  the  thermic  apparatus  in  the  organ  is  not  known. 
The  theory  of  physics,  that  heat  and  cold  are  only  relative  terms 
indicative  of  different  degrees  of  one  mode  of  motion,  not  only 
does  not  explain  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  temperature- 
sensations,  but  squarely  contradicts  the  facts  to  be  explained. 
Physiologically  and  psychologically,  heat  and  cold  are  qualita- 
tively unlike  sensations.  "With  the  accompaniment  of  feeling 
which  they  have,  however,  they  may  be  traced,  through  different 
degrees,  down  to  a  so  called  "zero-point,"  or  "  point  of  indiffer- 
ence; "this  means  that  no  temperature-sensation  is  called  out 
by  certain  low  degrees  of  stimulus. 
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perature-sensations,  like  all  classes  of  psychic  facts,  are  incapable  of  expla- 
nation in  isolation  from  the  stream  of  consciousness.  They  are  what  they 
are,  only  as  discriminating  attention  is  applied,  and  intellectual  processes  of 
memory,  ideation,  contrast,  etc.,  are  admitted  into  our  explanation  of  them. 

The  fate  of  those  Sensations  which  it  is  customary  to  call 
"  Muscular,"  has  been  somewhat  peculiar.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
some  psychologists  have  considered  those  modifications  of  sense- 
experience  which  are  directly  due  to  changes  in  the  muscular 
tissue  as  among  the  most  fundamental  and  influential  of  our 
entire  mental  life ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  other 
modern  psychologists  who  still  persist  in  denying  the  very 
existence  of  muscular  sensations.  The  truth  is  with  neither  of 
these  extreme  views.  Nor  does  the  truth  lie  between  the  two 
extremes.  The  muscular  sensations  take  their  place  in  our  mental 
life  as  factors  blended  with  others  in  the  complex  resultant  of  the 
activity  of  all  our  sense-organs. 

That  there  are  sensory  nerves  which  stand  in  the  proper  his- 
tological  relations  with  the  muscular  tissue,  to  be  excited  by  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  this  tissue,  seems  to  admit  of  little 
doubt.  Consciousness  gives  quite  clear  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence of  distinct  and  peculiar  modifications  of  our  sense-experience 
which  can  arise  only  in  the  activity  of  the  muscles.  The  evi- 
dence from  pathology  points  in  the  same  direction  ;  for  it  shows 
that  the  loss  of  tactual  or  joint  sensations  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  loss  of  the  sensations  ordinarily  attributed  to  the 
muscles.  Experiment,  on  the  whole,  confirms  the  testimony  of 
discriminating  introspection,  and  of  pathology.  While  the 
theory  of  perception,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
"geometrical  "  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  almost  imperatively  de- 
mands the  admission  of  this  class  of  sensations.  Finally,  the 
most  general  biological  view  of  the  conditions  of  the  develop- 
ment of  all  mental  life  seems  to  require  such  a  fundamental 
connection,  as  it  were,  of  the  factors  of  sensation  and  motion. 
Unless  we  "  sense,"  or — to  use  the  term  of  Bain — "  feel,"  our  own 
muscles,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  we  can  know  ourselves  as 
"  bodies,"  in  any  intelligible  meaning  of  this  word. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  there  exist  sub-classes  of  muscu- 
lar sensations,  as  respects  their  quality,  we  find  it  more  difficult 
to  reply.  The  massiveness,  or  depth,  of  our  sense-experience 
undoubtedly  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  muscular  tissTie 
either  actively  or  passively  involved.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  in- 
crease in  intensity  is  interpreted  as  a  spreading,  in  all  directions, 
of  extension.  But  how  far  this  is  due  to  changes  in  quality  of 
the  muscular  sensations  themselves  rather  than  to  changes  in 
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evoked  in  the  finger,  wrist,  elbow,  and  shoulder  joints.  (3)  The  complex 
feeling  of  exerting  one's  self  will  grow  until  one's  whole  interior  strength 
and  very  self  seems  entering  into  the  exertion  against  the  resisting  object. 
But  (4)  certain  sensations,  differing  from  those  attributed  to  skin  or  joints, 
will  be  discerned,  which  also  spread  up  the  arm  and  down  the  sides  and 
back,  but  which  seem  to  lie  much  deeper  than  the  skin  under  which  they 
are  localized.  Again,  eveiy  one  who  has  begun  gymnastic  exercise  too  sud- 
denly, or  tried  to  lift  unaccustomed  weights,  knows  how  peculiar  are  the 
sensations  evoked  which  make  him  aware  of  the  existence  and  activity  of  the 
deeper  lying  and  hitherto  unused  muscular  tissues. 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  moreover,  that  cutaneous  anaesthesia  and  paralysis 
of  muscular  sensibility  often  go  together,  cases  arise  where  one  occurs  and 
the  other  not.  Muscular  sensibility  is  sometimes  preserved,  as  shown  in 
the  ability  to  discriminate  weights  when  the  muscles  are  called  into  play, 
after  cutaneous  sensibility  is  lost ;  and  muscular  sensibility  is  sometimes 
lost  when  cutaneous  sensibility  is  retained  or  even  increased.  M.  Beaunis 
found  that  a  singer  could  sing  almost  as  accurately  as  before,  when  the 
sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  vocal  cords  had  been 
destroyed  by  cocaine.  This  performer  must,  then,  have  guided  himself  by 
muscular  sensibility.  Lussana  found  a  patient,  who  had  lost  the  skin  en- 
tirely over  an  area  of  10  x  12  ctm.,  without  any  impairment  of  the  muscular 
sensibility  of  the  subjacent  contractile  parts. 

The  use  which  a  satisfactory  theory  of  perception  makes  of  the  muscular 
sensations  in  accpairiug  knowledge  of  the  character,  position,  and  movements 
of  our  own  bodies  and  of  all  other  bodies  which  call  the  muscles  into  play, 
will  appear  later  on.  Some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  intimate 
connection  of  sensation  and  motion  in  the  use  of  the  muscles  (Muskel-Gefultt) 
is  the  one  simple  element  out  of  which  all  psychic  processes  are  constituted 
by  repetition  and  combination.1  Another  writer2  maintains  that,  with  the 
entrance  into  consciousness  of  every  sensation  of  a  special  sense,  there  oc- 
curs a  no  less  great  throng  of  motor  sensations.  Thus  the  nerves  of  motion 
lose  their  one-sided  character  and  indirectly  take  part  in  all  our  sense-con- 
sciousness as  "nerves  of  an  active  sense"  (Muskelsinnes).  Yet  another 
authority  3  would  have  us  believe  that,  whenever  any  sensory  impulse  stirs 
the  mind  to  perception,  a  reaction,  consisting  of  certain  involuntary  changes, 
states  of  tension,  and  tendencies,  takes  place.  In  this  way,  not  only  is  the 
organ  disposed  in  a  way  appropriate  to  the  intuition  of  the  object,  but  the 
character  of  the  sense-experience  is  determined. 

Tho  part  which  Sensations  of  the  Joints  play  in  our  sense- 
experience  has  recently  been  (sufficiently  or  even  over-much) 
insisted  upon.  These  portions  of  the  body  also  are  found  to 
have  thoir  necessary  equipment  of  nervous  apparatus.  With 
what  other  forms  of  sensations  (tactual  and  muscular  chiefly) 
the  articular  sensations  are  chiefly  connected  li;is  already  l>een 
explained.  Their  usefulness  as  sense-elements  in  the  perception 

1  Ilorwicz  :  Peycholop.  Analyse!),  i,  p.  202.        2  FortlaRC  :  Beitriipe  zur  Psychologic,  p.  235. 

3  Esser  :  Psychologic,  §  11. 
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plex  and    yet   comparatively  "  contentless "  and    obscurely  lo- 
calized sensations.1 

By  introducing1  different  principles  of  classification,  it  is,  of 
course,  possible  to  arrange  the  foregoing  kinds  of  simple  sen- 
sations according  to  a  variety  of  schemes  ;  but  such  schematic 
arrangement  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  the  number  of 
fundamentally  different  classes.  Thus,  if  we  regard  the  amount 
of  assistance  which,  by  movement  intelligently  directed,  the 
organ  can  give  to  discriminating  consciousness,  we  may  divide 
into  the  following  three  classes : 


*•» 


(I.)  Sight,  (II.)  Taste,  (in.)  Hearing, 

(Active)  Touch,  Smell,  Temperature, 

Muscular  Sense.  Joint-Sensations.          (Mere)  Pressure. 

In  the  first  of  these  classes  the  moving  and  active  organ  large- 
ly controls  the  amount  and  kind  of  sensation  which  can  be  dis- 
criminated ;  in  the  second  it  does  this  to  a  less  degree,  and  the 
passive  character  of  the  sensations  produced  becomes  more  prom- 
inent ;  in  the  third  class  the  contribution  made  by  controllable 
activity  of  the  external  organ  sinks  to  a  minimum  or  is  wholly 
lost. 

Our  subsequent  study  of  the  development  of  perception  by 
the  senses  will  lead  us  to  emphasize  the  important  difference 
between  those  senses  which  maybe  called  "  geometrical "  (pre- 
eminently the  eye,  skin,  and  muscles)  and  those  which  are,  at 
least  relatively,  if  not  absolutely,  non-geometrical ;  while  a  per- 
sistent opposition  between  Sight  and  Hearing  has  its  basis  in 
the  fact  that  one  is  preeminently  the  spac<2-sense  and  the  other 
the  time-sense. 

[For  the  physiology  of  sensation  and  the  sense-organs  see,  besides  the  ordinary  trea- 
tises on  physiology,  Wundt  :  Physiolog.  Psychologic  (4th  ed.),  I.,  chap.  vii.  Ladd  :  Ele- 
ments of  Physiological  Psychology,  i.,  chap,  v.,  and  ii.,  chaps,  iii.,  iv.  And  Hermann  : 
Handhuch  d.  Physiologic,  EL,  1,2,  and  III.,  1.  2.  Bernstein's  Five  Senses  of  Man  gives 
a  brief  popular  treatment.  For  more  advanced  and  detailed  study  the  great  monographs 
of  Helmholtz  :  Phvsiologische  Optik,  and  Tonempfindungen.  Stunipf  :  Tonpsychologie. 
E.  Gurney :  The  Power  of  Sound.  And  scores  of  minor  monographs  and  articles  may 
be  consulted.] 

1  The  reader  who  desires  a  detailed  description  of  these  sensation-complexes  fused  with  feeling, 
may  consult  works  like  Bain  :  Senses  and  Intellect,  pp.  104-136,  and  240-320. 
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would  be  tedious  and  profitless  to  describe  the  indefinite  grada- 
tions in  intensity  through  which  every  kind  of  sensation  may 
pass,  all  the  way  from  a  maximum  down  to  zero.  Here  again  we 
wish  rather  to  know,  if  possible,  the  general  conditions  on  which, 
and  laws  according  to  which,  sensations  gain  their  differing 
degrees  of  intensity.  And,  finally — since,  as  has  just  been  said, 
changes  in  quality  and  changes  in  quantity  are  interdependent— 
we  wish  to  ascertain  the  uniform  relations  between  these  two 
classes  of  variation. 

\  1.  According  to  Sully  : '  "Quality  is  clearly  distinct  from  quantity,  and 
may  in  general  be  regarded  as  independent  of  it.  That  is  to  say,  we  can 
vary  intensity  without  affecting  quality.  This  would  appear  to  follow  from 
the  assumed  dissimilarity  of  the  underlying  nervous  conditions."  On  the 
contrary,  that  would  appear  to  follow  from  the  known  connection  of  both 
the  peripheral  and  the  central  nervous  conditions  which  we  find  to  be  true 
by  experiment  :  namely,  we  cannot  vary  intensity  without  affecting  quality. 
But  other  writers  go  quite  too  far  in  the  effort  to  minimize  the  distinction 
between  intensity  and  quality.  For  example,  Miinsterberg  declares  2  that 
"  quality  and  intensity  are  not  two  particular  properties  of  the  one  sensa- 
tion, but  only  the  directions  iu  which  the  one  sensation  can  be  compared 
•with  other  sensations."  Although,  however,  the  two  "properties" — quality 
and  intensity — are  particular,  and  although  the  "  one  sensation  "  to  which 
they  belong  is  one  sensation,  and  not  two  sensations,  yet  discriminating  con- 
sciousness, by  changing  the  focus  of  attention,  as  it  were,  can  regard  one  of 
these  two  properties  to  the  partial  or  total  exclusion  of  the  other.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  I  am  going  toward,  or  away  from,  a  bell  which  is  being  struck 
periodically,  or  if  I  strike  with  varying  degrees  of  strength  the  same  note 
on  the  piano-forte,  I  am  likely  to  attend  only  to  the  changes  of  intensity. 
So,  too,  the  familiar  objects  in  my  room  do  not  seem  to  change  their  color- 
tone  as  the  intensity  of  the  sun-light  which  falls  upon  them  changes.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  I  wish  to  discriminate  nicely  the  quality  of  a  sensation  of 
musical  sound  or  of  color.  I  have  to  make  provision  for  a  uniform  intensity 
of  stimulus  to  secure  an  exact  comparison.  One  does  not  venture  to  select 
one's  wall-paper  without  considering  the  amount  of  light  which  is  to  be 
reflected  from  its  different  areas  ;  and,  when  it  is  laid,  one  begins  to  notice 
how  agreeably  or  disagreeably  different  are  the  upper  from  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  walls,  the  corners  from  the  middle  surfaces,  etc.  The  violinist 
who  wishes  to  give  the  right  qualitative  effect  to  his  part  in  the  quartette 
knows  that  he  must  play  neither  too  loudly  nor  too  softly. 

g2.  Strictly  speaking,  the  number  of  qualities  which  the  sensations  of 
some  of  the  senses  may  assume  is  incalculable  ;  not  because,  of  course,  the 
number  is  infinite,  but  because  it  is  indefinite  and  dependent  upon  a  variety 
of  concurrent  conditions.  For  example,  the  number  of  color-sensations 
distinguishable  in  quality,  with  all  kinds  of  admixture  and  all  drgm-s  of 
brightness,  lias  been  given  at  uiU'crent  figures  from  five  thousand  to  many 
millions.  Herschel  thought  that  the  workers  on  the  mosaics  of  tin;  Vatican 

1  The  liuiimu  Miud,  I  ,  \>.  93.  *  Beitriigc,  Hi.,  p.  10. 
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of  smells  and  tastes,  needs  only  to  be  mentioned.  Soaking  the  end-organs 
of  smell,  and  drying  the  end-organs  of  taste,  destroys  wholly  or  partially 
the  qualities  peculiar  to  different  substances  when  tested  by  these  organs. 
Many  persons  are  habitually  quite  incapable  of  having  olfactory  and  gusta- 
tory sensations  with  the  qualities  of  which  others  are  perfectly  familiar.  If 
we  might  press  so  far  the  figure  of  speech,  we  should  say  :  they  are  psychi- 
cally "deaf"  or  "blind"  to  the  various  "  tones"  and  "colors"  of  things 
as  tasted  and  smelled.  The  delicately  shaded  qualities  of  dermal  sensations 
with  which  some  persons  respond  to  stimulus  of  the  skin  are  a  perfectly 
unknown  experience  to  others.  Thus  Stunipf  tells  of  a  student  of  music  in 
a  German  conservatory  who  could  not  learn  to  play  correctly  on  the  violin 
—not  because  he  was  deficient  in  "  ear  "  for  tone-colors,  but  apparently  be- 
cause, through  some  obscure  defect  in  the  end-organs,  he  could  not  evoke 
the  necessary  variety  of  tactual  and  muscular  experience. 

In  sensations  of  sound  there  is  the  widest  "  range  "  of  characteristic 
defects  or  excellences  as  respects  variety  of  quality.  While  Helniholtz,  for 
example,  ceased  to  hear  a  musical  sound  below  31  vibrations  per  second 
(about  Gin  the  contra-octave),  Preyer  could  hear  the  octave  below.  While 
most  persons  failed,  in  Turubull's  experiments,  to  hear  tones  above  (V  or  e1 
(about  twenty  thousand  vibrations  per  second),  others  can  hear  the  octave 
above  or  even  higher.  Thus,  what  is  heard  by  one  listener  as  a  weak  drone 
is  heard  by  another  as  a  deep  bass  note  ;  and  what  is  heard  by  one  as  a 
very  high  tone  is  rather  felt  by  another  as  piercing  pain  or  arouses  no 
sensation  at  all.  So,  too,  by  natural  and  acquired  differences  in  "  sensitive- 
ness "  to  pitch,  while  some  are  "  tone-deaf  "  (do  not  "  know  one  note  from 
another,"  cannot  distinguish  semi-tones  or  even  thirds),  others  can  recog- 
nize one  hundred  or  two  hundred  distinctions  of  pitch  between  the  succes- 
sive tones  of  the  ordinary  scale. 

The  interesting  phenomena  of  color-blindness  have  received  much  atten- 
tion of  late.  Through  defective  structure  of  the  retina,  certain  persons  are 
deficient  in  power  to  see  certain  of  the  many  spectral  colors.  In  many 
cases  the  defect  amounts  to  a  partial  or  total  insensitiveness  to  the  red 
rays ;  these  rays  are  then  liable  to  be  confused  with  dark  green  or  yellow. 
The  spectrum  is  thus  said  to  be  shortened  for  these  sufferers  at  its  red  end. 
Cases  of  so-called  "  violet-blindness  "  have  also  been  reported.  In  total 
color-blindness,  shades  of  gray  from  black  to  white  constitute  the  total  sen- 
suous outfit,  as  it  were,  produced  by  excitations  of  the  retina.  The  most 
recent  investigations  seem  to  show  that — whatever  theory  of  color-blindness 
we  may  be  inclined  to  adopt — the  phenomena  are  much  more  complicated 
than  has  ordinarily  been  supposed.  We  can  scarcely,  then,  divide  all  color- 
blind persons  into  two  groups  only:  namely,  the  "red-blind"  and  the 
"violet-blind"  or  "green-blind."  '  At  least  one  case  of  monocular  partial 
color-blindness  is  on  record,  where  violet,  green,  yellow,  and  all  interme- 
diate colors  were  wanting,  and  only  red  and  blue  remained.2  An  indefinite 
variety  of  partial  deficiencies  must  probably  be  recogni/.ed.  Even  so-called 
"normal"  eyes  respond  to  the  same  objective  stimulus  with  diffeivnt 

1  "•»  KoiiiR  and  Diotorici  :  an  opinion  whirli  tin-  Am.  Journal  of  Psychology  scorn*  ratlior  too 
prompt  to  ilcd.'iri'  piov.  n.  Sec  February  nuinli'  r,  p.  311,  1888. 

'-S.,.  thr  article  of  Kirschmann:  Philot-c.ph.  Sludirn,  viii.,  lluft  2  (1S92).  Aud  couip.  a  case 
reported  by  Vintschguu  :  Plliigcr's  Archiv,  1891,  p.  431  f. 
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of  color-sensations  according  as  it  falls  within  one  or  the  other  of  these 
three  zones.  In  strict  fact,  no  clearly  divided  "  zones  "  can  be  discovered  ; 
but  as  the  stimulus  travels  over  the  retina  from  center  to  periphery,  it 
evokes  different  sensations  for  the  different  points,  provided  they  are  far 
enough  from  each  other.  Thus,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  center,  blue 
and  yellow  are  the  only  colors  seen  ;  farther  away,  none  at  all.  Bays  which, 
when  falling  on  the  polar  zone,  make  an  impression  of  red,  yellow,  or 
green,  oil  make  an  impression  of  yellow  a  few  millimeters  from  the  center  of 
the  retina  ;  and  this  yellow  is  the  paler,  the  greener  the  impression  on  the 
polar  zone.  One  observer !  found  that,  on  movement  from  center  to  periphery, 
red  became  orange,  violet,  then  blue.  Another  observer  found  that  only 
yellow,  green,  and  blue  change  in  saturation,  on  movement  toward  the 
periphery.  The  different  parts  of  the  retina  are  also  differently  sensitive  to 
brightness  (or  light)  ;  and  this  sensitiveness  is  different  for  different  eyes. 
In  general,  distinctions  of  quality  fade  out  or  fade  into  each  other — qualities 
of  color-tones  become  fewer  and  die  out— as  the  stimulus  travels  from  center 
to  periphery  of  the  retina. 

The  Quality  of  Sensation  depends,  third,  upon  the  Condition 
of  the  Organism,  as  due  to  previous  excitement,  at  the  time 
when  it  is  stimulated  for  the  production  of  any  given  sensation. 
This  law  appears  to  be  true  for  both  the  end-organs  and  the  cen- 
tral organs  of  sense.  It  is  connected  closely  with  a  general 
psychological  principle  which  we  shall  find  entering  profoundly 
into  all  the  activity  and  development  of  mental  life.  No  factor 
of  any  complex  state  and  no  individual  state  in  the  onflowing 
stream  of  consciousness  can  be  considered  as  respects  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  it?  in  isolation  from  contemporaneous  and  im- 
mediately preceding  factors  and  states.  Each  factor,  each  state, 
is  determined  to  be  what  it  really  is,  by  its  relations  to  the 
contiguous  totality  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

This  general  "  principle  of  relativity  "  is  provided  for  by  the 
very  structure  and  functions  of  the  organism.  Under  no  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  and  scarcely  under  any  circumstances  which 
can  be  artificially  secured,  can  one  element  alone  of  the  organism 
be  excited.  Nearly  contiguous  elements  must  be  simultaneous- 
ly excited,  although  in  less  degree  and  in  a  somewhat  differ 
ent  way.  Moreover,  every  particular  excitation  breaks  in  upon 
the  stream  of  nerve-commotion  in  which  the  organism  is  con- 
tinually found,  only  on  condition  that  it  shall  enter  into  con- 
nection and  fuse  with  what  it  finds  already  there.  This  is 
true  even  of  the  most  quiescent  of  the  end-organs  of  sense.  The 
end-organs  of  every  sense  are  ceaselessly  in  process  of  nerve 
commotion.  But  particularly  is  this  true  of  those  central  or- 

i  Sri-  Kir-i'lininim:  Ucbcr  die  IleUIgkeltsempfindung  im  indiroctcn  Sc-lirn— PliiUxopli.  Stirl  . 
v.,  licit  ::,  pp.  447-497.    And  comp.  llos  in  CnuiVs  Arcliiv  f.  Ophtlwlinulogif,  xxxv.,  Holt  4. 
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stimulus.  The  phenomena  of  "inertia,"  "  exhaustion,"  and,  less  purely,  of 
"contrast,"  fall  under  this  principle.  If  we  close  the  eyes,  after  looking 
intently  for  a  few  seconds  at  a  bright  object,  we  find  its  image  remaining  for 
some  time,  and  only  slowly  fading  out  of  sight.  Such  an  after-image  is 
called  "positive,"  and  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  retinal  elements. 
•But  if  a  white  positive  after-image  be  watched,  it  will  be  seen,  by  a  normal 
eye,  to  pass  quickly  through  greenish-blue  to  indigo-blue  and  then  to  violet 
or  rose-color.  Such  an  after-image  is  called  "negative,"  and  is  said  to  be 
due  to  exhaustion  of  the  retina.  If  we  look  for  a  long  time  steadily  at  a 
small  black  square  lying  on  a  white  suface,  and  then  turn  the  eyes  off  to  a 
white  background,  a  bright  square  will  appear,  and  then  slowly  fade  away. 
But  if  the  square  looked  at  be  green,  then  the  after-image  will  be  reddish. 
In  general,  the  color  of  the  image  will  be  the  4i  complementary  "  of  the  color 
of  the  object.  These  phenomena  also  are  said  to  be  due  to  exhaustion  of  the 
retina.  Whatever  explanation  of  them  be  given,  they  illustrate  the  depend- 
ence of  the  color-sensations  on  the  previous  condition  of  the  organ. 

$  8.  Although  the  complete  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  "  contrast  " 
is  doubtful,  they  do  undoubtedly  fall  to  a  certain  extent  under  this  same 
principle.  Such  phenomena  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  contrast  of 
brightness,  and  contrast  of  color-tone.  Every  bright  object  appears  brighter 
with  surroundings  that  are  darker  than  itself,  and  every  dark  object  appears 
darker  with  surroundings  brighter  than  itself.  Under  this  principle  of  con- 
trast, phenomena  similar  to  those  of  complementary  colors  are  obtained. 
For  example,  a  small  square  of  white  on  a  surface  of  green,  when  covered 
with  transparent  tissue-paper,  appears  as  red  on  a  surface  of  whitish  hue  ; 
on  a  red  ground  it  appears  as  green,  on  a  blue  as  yellow,  and  vice  versa. 
That  is,  each  color-sensation  tends  to  modify,  in  the  direction  of  its  own 
complementary  color,  the  other  color-sensation  on  which  it  acts.  More 
recent  experiments  show  that  even  the  most  saturated  color-tones,  when 
seen  without  any  opportunity  to  compare  them  with  other  surrounding  colors, 
lose  in  a  measure  their  distinctive  quality. 

To  account  for  these  and  similar  interesting  phenomena,  two  theories 
have  been  proposed.  The  former  emphasizes  the  truth  stated  as  follows  by 
"Wundt  :  "The  sensation  which  arises  through  the  stimulation  of  any  given 
part  of  the  retina  is  also  a  function  of  the  state  of  other  contiguous  parts." 
But  by  Helmholtz  such  phenomena  are  treated  as  deceptions  of  judgment, 
like  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  our  estimates  of  distances.  The 
former  has  been  called  the  physiological,  the  latter  the  psychological  theory. 
We  cannot  discuss  in  detail  these  theories.  Undoubtedly  all  explanation  here 
must  be  Jinih  physiological  and  psychological;  and  probably,  in  the  physio- 
logical explanation,  both  retinal  processes  and  cerebral  process  are  involved. 
All  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  contrast,  however,  illustrate  our 
principle:  "  Tin:  guality  of  every  sensation  is  dependent  upon  the  condition  of 
the  organ  ism  ami  of  the  correlated  stream  of  sense  -  easperience  at  the  time  u-lten 
tin1  1'ji'r'r/ii-i-  i-.n-iinticm  of  tit  e  nrr/iniinw  takes  place.1 


1  The  phenomena  of  "  contrast  "  have  been  much  discussed.    In  addition  to  references  iilieiidy 
made.  Hi''  render  niny  consult  Ilelinlioltx.  :    1'liyniii'i.i:.  Optik  <2d  I'd.).  p.  fiiiO  f.     Kirk,  in  Ilenn:nm's 
II  :iidh   d.  1'hvs'ol  .  Ill  .  1.  p.  231  f.     Hcniiu':  Sil/L-lir  d    \Vien.  Acad  ,  .June,  18T2  and  Dec..  I 
and  four  paper*  in   I'lliii.'eiV  An-iiiv.  xl..  xli.,  xliii.      Kl)l)in^h:iiis  :   Sil/LTshr.  d.  KOulich.  Preuss. 
Acud.,  Dec.,  1887.    DeJaburre  :  Ain  Journal  of  IVydi  ,  Any..  Ibsy,  p.  i;:;o  1. 
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Name C:    D:    E 

Relation  of  single  vibrations 1:     5  :    $ 

Relative  number  in  a  unit  of  time. .      .  8:    9  :  10 
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Thus  the  timbre  of  each  clang  and  its  place  in  the  "scale"  is  seen  to 
.depend  on  the  form  of  a  complex  sound-wave.  Moreover,  when  two  or 
more  clangs  are  sounded  together,  the  resulting  sensation-complex  is  either 
a  pleasant  or  an  unpleasant  modification  of  sense-experience,  called  a 
"chord"  or  a  "  discord."  But  chords  and  discords  are  determined  by  the 
mathematical  relations  in  which  the  sound-waves  occasioning  the  clangs 
that  compose  them  stand  to  each  other.  The  simpler  these  relations,  the 
more  perfect  the  consonance  :  Thus,  Octave  (1:2);  Twelfth  (1:3);  Fifth 
(2:3);  Fourth  (3:4);  Sixth  (3:5);  Major  Third  (4:5);  Minor  Third  (5:6). 

In  the  case  of  color-sensations,  variations  in  quality  run  through 
the  tints  of  the  spectrum  in  dependence  upon  the  number  of  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  rays  of  light  which,  by  falling  upon  the  retina,  occasion  them. 
If  we  use  Fraunhofer's  lines  to  mark  those  portions  of  the  spectrum  where 
its  principal  colors  appear  purest  to  the  central  portion  of  the  normal  eye, 
and  then  number  the  oscillations  in  billions,  we  have  the  following  scale  : 
B  (450) ;  C  (472)  ;  D  (526)  ;  E  (589)  ;  F  (640)  ;  G  (722)  ;  H  (790).  That  is  to 
say,  the  rays  of  light,  so  far  as  they  affect  us  at  all,  up  to  and  somewhat  be- 
yond 450  billions,  occasion  the  various  shades  of  Red  ;  beyond  470  billions 
the  sensation  takes  on  a  yellowish  tone  (Orange-yellow),  and  at  about  526 
billions,  becomes  what  we  call  Yellow.  The  yellow  grows  greenish,  and  at 
about  589  billions  Green  definitely  appears  ;  the  green  turns  bluish,  and  at 
640  billions  Blue  begins  to  be  seen.  From  here  up  to  about  722  bill- 
ions the  colors  between  blue  and  violet  are  run  through ;  then  Violet  ap- 
pears ;  and  beyond  the  violet,  to  some  eyes  a  glimmer  of  lavender-gray. 
But  in  the  case  of  colors,  as  in  the  case  of  sounds,  the  different  shades  of 
color  are  not  sharply  separated,  but  pass  gradually  into  each  other ;  the 
flow  of  qualitative  differentiation  is,  however,  far  less  smooth  and  uniform  in  the 
case  of  colors  than  in  that  of  musical  sounds. 

Fifth:  The  Quality  of  Sensation  depends  upon  the  Time  dur- 
ing which  the  stimulus  acts  upon  the  organism  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sensation.  In  appreciating  the  bearing  of  this  condi- 
tion upon  our  sense-experience,  several  considerations  must  be 
taken  into  account.  The  "inertia"  of  all  the  end-organs  is  such 
that  a  certain  minute  time  is  always  required  for  bringing  them, 
under  the  action  of  the  stimulus,  to  their  maximum  of  intensity  and 
definiteness  of  response.  The  time  consumed  by  the  end-organ 
of  sense  does  not  exactly  correspond  to  that  necessary  for  start 
in.L'-  Mini  stopping  the  resulting  sensory  processes  in  the  brain  ; 
and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  latter,  of  course,  that  the  different 
psychological  conditions  of  sense-experience  immediately  repose. 
If,  now,  \ve  turn  io  the  psvchical  side,  we  find  tint  no  sensation, 
as  such,  reaches  its  iiiMximum  of  intensity  and  perfectly,  as  it 
were,  defines  its  quality,  without  lapse  of  time.  \Ye  ma\  say 
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resulting  amount  of  nerve-commotion  set  up  in  the  organism. 
The  effect  of  increasing  the  stimulus  upon  the  changes  of  qual- 
ity in  the  resulting  sensations  is,  doubtless,  connected  with  the 
spreading  of  the  nerve-commotion  over  contiguous  minute  areas 
of  the  nervous  apparatus.  Brighter  lights,  louder  sounds, 
stronger  tastes,  smells,  and  pressures  upon  the  skin,  severer 
pulls  upon  the  tendons  or  crowding  together  of  the  joints,  and 
more  strenuous  use  of  the  muscles,  all  involve  a  greater  exten- 
sion of  excitement  within  both  end-organs  and  brain.  Such 
spreading  of  the  excited  areas  mingles  new  factors  with  the  re- 
sulting sensations,  and  so  gives  to  the  complex  result  a  different 
shading  of  quality,  if  not  markedly  new  characteristics.  In  <jcn- 
eral,  and  in  all  our  sense-experience,  as  we  are  able  to  evoke  and 
observe  it,  the  rule  that  quality  depends  on  intensity  seems  to  hold 
true. 

/ 

\  12.  Even  in  those  cases  to  which  we  appeal  most  confidently  for  our 
impression  as  to  the  separableness  of  the  quantity  from  the  quality  of  sensa- 
tion, the  principle  that  the  latter  depends  upon  the  former  seems  to  hold 
true.  By  changing  the  intensity  of  a  musical  sound,  its  timbre  is — as  we 
have  already  seen — made  to  change.  Let  any  one  experiment  by  watching 
the  alteration  in  the  quality  of  his  sense-experience  as  he  sweeps  a  violin- 
bow  over  an  open  string  with  varying  degrees  of  pressure.  The  more 
nearly  "  contentless  "  the  sound  becomes — for  example,  a  mere  noise  not 
loud  enough  to  occasion  a  decided  tone  of  feeling — the  less  obvious  this 
principle  of  dependence  becomes.  "Intense"  sweet  or  sour,  and  "strong" 
bitter  or  salt,  are  really  different  sorts  of  sensations  from  those  which  we 
characterize  by  the  same  nouns  when  the  adjectives  "  faint  "  or  "  moderate  " 
precede  them.  The  same  thing  seems  true  also  of  sensations  of  temperature 
and  pressure  ;  although  in  the  case  of  all  these  experiences  we  have  no  lan- 
guage with  which  to  mark  those  delicate  shadiugs  of  quality  which  arise 
when  the  amounts  of  stimulus  are  increased.1 

Here  again,  however,  it  is  the  case  of  the  so-called  "  geometrical "  senses, 
and  especially  of  sight,  which  offers  the  most  obvious  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple. A  white  of  less  intensity  is  not  simply  less  white  :  it  is  a  shade  of  gray. 
And  by  constantly  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  light,  we  can  shade  the 
series  through  all  grades  of  gray  to  black,  which  is  certainly  not  a  "less  de- 
gree "  of  the  same  quality  of  sensation  as  white.  Important  changes  in  qual- 
ity also  take  place  in  all  the  color-tones  when  the  intensity  of  the  light  ap- 
proaches either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum.  On  the  way  to  the  maximum,  red 
and  green  pass  over  into  yellow  ;  and  when  the  maximum  is  reached  all  colors 
cease,  and  even  homogeneous  rays  appear  white.  At  the  minimum  intensi- 
ties of  light  every  color-tone,  except  pure  red  of  spectral  saturation,  appears 
colorless.  If  we  puncture  a  very  fine  hole  in  a  piece  of  paper  and  look 

1  M.  BiT'jr-on  maintain1*  'Les  Donnrc«   immrdi.'itcs  de  la  Conscience,  p.  351  tlmt   "  n   luvit  more 
jiit'-'i-.-  i-  reall]  annthrr  hfit."      We  call  it  ino-i-  intense  because  we  have  a  thousand  tiiiu-*  cxprri 
i-riri-l  the1  -MIIIC-  chant;!1  \vh;'ii  \vc  tnvr  approached  a  source  of  heat,  or  when  a  larger  portion  of  our 
bodio  was  impressed  with  tin-  sciinatiou  of  temperature. 
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$13.  The  discussion  of  the  "  measurableness  "  of  psychoses  in  general, 
and  so  of  the  applicability  of  the  "  category  of  quantity "  to  our  mental 
states,  has  been  brought  to  a  place  of  great  prominence  by  modern  experi- 
mental psychology.  The  attempt  has  been  made,  in  illustration  and  defence 
or  in  criticism  of  "Weber's  law"  (and,  indeed,  in  the  entire  pursuit  of 
"psycho-physical  science,"  strictly  so-called)  to  apply  the  methods,  terms, 
and  formulas  of  mathematical  physics  to  conscious  states,  and  to  factors  of 
conscious  states,  as  such.  Nay,  more :  sensations  and  other  forms  of  psy- 
choses have  been  spoken  of  as  though  they  were  entities  that  can  have  some 
sort  of  existence  when  depressed  below  a  "  threshold  of  consciousness." 
Units  of  measurement  have  also  been  employed  in  a  way  at  least  to  suggest 
that  the  investigator  conceived  of  himself  as  possessed  of  some  unchange- 
able measuring-stick — itself  a  quasi-mental  entity — which  might  be  applied 
to  these  mental  entities,  and  that  he  could  thus  establish  a  mathematics  of 
psychical  energy,  as  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  strong  reaction  against  such  views  of  the  devo- 
tees of  psycho-physics,  some  modern  writers  have  denied  in  toto  that  terms 
of  quantity  have  any  applicability  to  those  data  with  which  psychology  pri- 
marilv  deals.  Thus  oiie  author  J  maintains  that  onlv  bv  a  convenient  figure 

«-  «/          */ 

of  speech,  a  fictitious  translation  of  what  is  really  quality  and  changes  of 
quality,  into  terms  that  apply  to  extension  in  space,  do  we  speak  of  our  feel- 
ings and  sensations  as  "more"  or  "less"  and  "great"  or  "little."  Thus 
it  is  always — this  writer  holds — a  really  qualitative  progress  in  our  feelings 
and  sensations  which  we  interpret  in  the  sense  of  a  change  of  size. 

Neither  of  these  extreme  views  is,  in  our  judgment,  wholly  true  to  the 
facts  of  consciousness  or  to  the  history  of  psychological  investigation.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  such  thing  possible  or  even  conceivable  as  a  fixed  standard, 
in  the  sense  of  some  psychical  entity  or  equivalent  of  such  entity,  which 
can  be  applied  for  the  determination  of  absolute  or  relative  quantities  of 
psychoses.  All  that  psycho-physics  can  do  is  to  determine  under  what  con- 
ditions discriminating  consciousness  decides  that  a  change  in  amount  of 
"realized  sensation"  has  taken  place.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
psycho-physics  can  do  even  this  is  based  upon  an  ultimate  truth  of  con- 
sciousness— namely :  different  sensations  are  actually  different  as  respects  /he, 
way  ht  n-liii-li  ///,'//  iittxirtir  the,  fjitfxfitm,  How  much?  And  if  we  are  obliged  to 
stuff!  our  results  in  terms  of  "extensive"  magnitude,  this  is  only  what  is 
true  of  all  our  scientific  dealings  with  the  category  of  quantity.  But,  of 
course,  whatever  quantity  psychoses,  "as  such,"  possess  is  "  intent  !r, 
quantity,  however  obviously  we  may  measure  or  express  it  in  terms  of  the 
movement  of  the  masses  of  our  own  bodies  through  space. 

Any  Theory  of  the  Quantity  of  Sensations  (in  the  only  wav 
in  which  such  a  theory  can  be  framed,  or  indeed  has  any  mean 
iiiLr)  raises  chieily  two  sets  of  inquiries  :  (1)  to  find  the  quanti- 
tative limits — the  ma.fi inn  and  n>ini»i<t — within  which  sensations 
of  each  sense  are  possible,  and  the  laws  of  the  variation  of  these 
limits  ;  and  (2)  to  determine  the  law  of  the  relation  under  which 

1  M.  Bergson :  Lea  Donnf-cs  immediutes  de  la  Conscience,  p.  10  f. 
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There  are  two  limits  of  sensation  as  respects  quantity  —  a 
"  lower  "  and  an  "  upper  ;  "  these  are  the  sensations  correspond- 
ing1 to  the  least  amount  (the  minimum')  and  to  the  greatest 
amount  (the  maximum)  of  stimulus  to  which  the  organism 
responds.  In  experimenting  to  find  the  lower  limit,  we  may 
either  select  any  small  amount  of  stimulus  somewhat  above  that 
needed  to  produce  a  sensation,  diminish  it  very  gradually,  and 
note  the  exact  point  where  it  ceases  to  produce  sensation  at  all  ; 
or  else  we  may  begin  with  a  stimulus  too  weak  to  produce  any 
sensation,  and  note  the  exact  point  at  which,  on  its  quantity 
being  very  gradually  increased,  it  produces  the  least  observable 
sensation.  In  all  experiments  to  determine  the  lower  limit, 
the  almost  ceaseless  activity  of  the  organs  under  intraorganic 
stimuli,  and  the  fluctuations  of  attention,  are  the  principal  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  exact  results.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to 
determine  experimentally  the  upper  limit  of  sensation  ;  for  the 
highest  intensities  of  stimulation  endanger  the  organ,  over- 
whelm the  necessary  discriminating  attention,  and  bring  in  a 
confusing  mixture  of  widespreading  painful  feeling. 

|  15.  The  facts  as  to  the  "  lower  limit  "  of  sensation  —  or  least  amount  of 
stimulus  to  which  a  response  in  sensation  is  given  —  are  interesting  chiefly 
as  showing  the  marvellous  delicacy  of  the  nervous  mechanism  and  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  stream  of  attentive  sense-consciousness  to  changes  in  the 
amounts  of  any  of  its  factors.  Experiment,  however,  shows  chiefly  how 
great'  the  absolute  sensitiveness  of  discrimination  may  become  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  rather  than  how  great  it  ordinarily  is.  Earlier 
results  (Aubert  and  Kammler)  made  the  lightest  weight  which  produced  a 
sensation  of  touch  to  be  0.002  gramme  on  the  forehead  and  temples,  and 
0.005-0.015  gramme  for  the  volar  side  of  the  fingers.  By  placing  weights 
on  the  chest  and  calculating  the  energy  then  necessary  to  expel  the  air  from 
the  lungs,  it  has  recently  been  found  '  that  the  coefficient  of  sensibility  for 
the  muscles  used  in  respiration  is  very  low  (about  1  :  100)  compared  with 
that  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk.  A  movement  of  the  eyes,  ans- 
wering to  a  contraction  of  the  inner  muscles  amounting  to  .0006  millimeter, 
can  be  detected.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  to  changes  of  temperature 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  (that  is,  when  the  changes  lie  near- 
est the  zero-point  of  the  skin  itself)  is  scarcely  equalled  by  a  good  quick- 
silver thermometer  (say  -},°  Fahr.  ).  It  is  greatly  reduced  by  both  heating 
and  cooling  the  skin.  It  varies  from  about  0.2°  for  parts  of  the  upper  and 
lower  arm,  to  1.2°  for  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  ear  is  almost  incivdibly 
sensitive  to  acoustic  stimulus;  for  it  has  been  calculated  tlial  mechanical 
work  done  upon  the  ear-drum  equal  to  not  more  than  T,i;,  billionth  kilo- 
grammeter  (the  noise  made  by  a  cork  ball  of  1  milligramme  weight  falling 
from  a  height  of  one  millimeter)  will  occasion,  as  an  extreme  mininumi,  a 


1  By  I/m^loin  and  Tlichct.  in  experiment  <  \vliich  will  be  referred  to  again,  as  having  a  bearing 
upon  volition.    See  Rev.  Philusoph  ,  1890,  p.  557  f. 
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the  stimulus  which  will  cause  a  detectable  change  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  resulting-  sensation — may  then  be  used  as  our  stand- 
ard of  measurement.  This  "  least  observable  difference "  is 
obtainable  in  several  different  ways  (such  as  the  "  method  of 
mean  gradations,"  "  method  of  minimum  changes,"  "  method  of 
average  error,"  "  method  of  correct  and  mistaken  cases  "  ),  which 
cannot  be  described  here.1  By  thousands  of  experiments  upon 
all  the  different  classes  of  sensations,  and  under  the  greatest 
variety  of  conditions,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  a  scale 
of  quantitative  changes  in  sensation  as  dependent  upon  increas- 
ing and  diminishing  the  amounts  of  stimuli.  Thus  it  is  hoped 
to  confirm  or  to  correct  "  Weber's  law."  Among  the  workers  in 
this  line  Fechner  is  most  distinguished,  and  by  his  name  the 
"  law  "  is  also  called. 

§  16.  Professor  Jastrow 2  and  others  have  pointed  out  that  the  value  of 
Weber's  law  depends  chiefly  on  its  furnishing  a  means  for  comparing  the 
sensibility  of  different,  otherwise  incommensurate,  senses.  The  law  can  be 
formulated  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  depending  upon  the  different 
methods  used  in  experimentation.  For  example,  as  formulated  in  terms  of 
the  method  of  average  error,  \ve  may  state  it  in  the  following  way  :  The 
probable  error  in  our  estimate  of  the  amount  of  our  sensations  is  unin- 
fluenced by  a  change  in  the  absolute  size  of  the  stimulus  according  to  which 
the  adjustments  are  to  be  made.  That  is — to  give  a  concrete  case— suppose 
that,  in  testing  weights,  the  least  observable  difference  (or  "  threshold")  is 
-j/o  ;  then,  if  the  law  be  strictly  true,  it  follows  that  one  will  not  err  oftener 
in  judging  between  30  oz.  and  30.1  oz.,  or  between  30  oz.  and  30.5  oz.,  than 
between  30  oz.  and  31  oz.  This  is,  however,  not  antecedently  probable,  and 
is  also  found  by  experiment  to  be  untrue.  The  law  is,  therefore,  only 
roughly  and  approximately  correct. 

§  17.  The  chief  contribution  of  Fechner  to  Weber's  law  was  made  by  re- 
garding the  "least  observable  difference"  between  the  intensities  of  two 
sensations  as  a  sort  of  constant  quantity,  an  invariable  "sensation-mass,"  as 
it  were,  which  could  bo  applied  for  the  measurement  of  sensations,  and  so 
for  assigning  them  positions  along  a  scale  of  quantity.  But  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  nothing  either  of  a  physical  or  of  a  psychical  nature  corre- 
sponding to  such  a  "unit  of  "  sensation-mass  "  can  possibly  exist.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  addition  of  n  to  the  stimulus  /?  is  the  least  possible  amount  which 
will  so  change  the  sensation-state  r-  as  to  cause  it  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
sensation-state  x  ':  and  the  latter  is  discriminated  as  just  greater  in  quan- 
tity than  the  former  (x '  >  .r)  :  then  sneh  facts  of  experience  deserve  recog- 
nition. But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  may  say  .r'-.r,  or  "least  observable 
difference,"  =  A,  and  then  treat  A  UK  ihoiiiih  it  were  a  sort  of  psychical 
entity  measuring  changes  of  psychical  conditions.  For  there  is  really  only 
the  sensation-state  x  ',  now  present  in  consciousness,  and  estimated  as  just  a 

1  Sec  the  author's  Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology,  p.  364  f.,  and  the  works  referred  to  in 
its  note?. 

•  Am.  .Journal  of  I'.-ychology,  Feb.,  1888,  p.  298  f. 
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be  raising  the  weights,  in  comparison  with  the  effort  we  put  forth,  is  a  de- 
termining element  in  the  experience.1 

In  discrimination  of  the  intensity  of  noises  and  musical  sounds,  the  so- 
called  law  holds  only  very  imperfectly  ;  for  the  quotient  of  sensitiveness 
varies  greatly  for  different  places  along  the  scale.  Weber's  law  is  true  only 
approximately  for  a  part  of  the  musical  scale.  Thus,  if  we  assume  a  certain 
convenient  measure  of  intensity  of  the  stimulus  as  a  unit  (an  extremely  weak 
stimulus  near  the  "threshold"),  the  quotient  of  sensitiveness  for  tones  re- 
mains about  the  same  (T^-»  —  T^o)  until  we  have  increased  the  original  stimu- 
lus by  multiplying  it  by  ten  some  five  times  over  ;  but  then  this  quotient 
begins  rapidly  to  rise,  and  it  finally  attains  more  than  twice  its  former  de- 
gree of  sensitiveness  (3-577).  In  auditory  sensations,  too,  it  is  found  that  the 
order  of  succession  has  something  to  do  with  the  result ;  thus  one  observer 
found  that,  of  two  successive  sounds  of  equal  quantity,  the  second  regularly 
seems  greatest. 

It  is,  of  course,  by  experiment  with  visual  sensations  that  the  most 
numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  demonstrate  Weber's  law.  The  ex- 
perience of  astronomers,  which  shows  that  the  magnitudes  of  the  stars  are 
not  to  be  classified  by  their  absolute  brightness,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
earlier  discussions  of  this  law.  Weber  fixed  the  quotient  of  sensitiveness  to 
brightness  at  about  Tuir.  If,  for  example,  we  cast  a  shadow  by  lighting  any 
opaque  object  with  a  candle  set  at  a  given  distance  from  it,  the  difference 
between  the  intensity  of  this  shadow  and  one  cast  by  two  candles  of  the 
same  luminous  power  is  discernible  when  the  second  candle  is  set  behind 
the  first  at  ten  times  the  distance  of  the  first  candle  from  the  object.  Under 
the  direction  of  Fechuer,  experiments  were  conducted  by  A.  W.  Volkmanu 
and  others,  which  seemed  favorable  to  Weber's  law.  But  subsequent  inves- 
tigations have  not  shown  so  favorable  a  result.  The  quotient  of  sensitive- 
ness has  been  found  to  vary  from  g-s.-s  for  weak  intensities  of  light  to  -,-f)7  for 
stronger  intensities.  Later  observers  have  confirmed  the  variable  nature  of 
this  quotient,  and  have  even  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  precisely  the 
same  for  different  colors.  Indeed,  the  complicated  nature  of  this  apparently 
simple  inquiry  becomes  more  apparent.  The  effect  of  background  is  enor- 
mous ;  the  extent  of  lighted  surface  influences  the  mind  ;  the  order  of  the 
succession  of  the  two  lights  compared  has  something  to  do  with  the  solution 
of  every  such  problem  in  comparison  ;  the  focusing  of  the  eye  is  not  to  be 
disregarded,  nor  the  reflection  of  light  from  surrounding  objects,  etc. 

What  is  true  of  all  these  classes  of  sensations  apart  is  also  true  of  them 
when  combined  for  the  estimate  of  sizes  and  distances.  Where  comparison 
takos  place  in  connection  with  a  "sort  of  impressionist  reception  of  the 
gross  sensation  without  dividing  it  up  in  our  minds,"3  something  like  Web- 
er's law  scorns  to  hold  true.  But  in  all  complicated  <//><!  nice  com2"'r's""K  °f 
<l>/<iiii;ii/,  inn!  so  in  all  judgments  of  size  and  distance,  we  use  a  }»n>i/»-r  of  dif- 
ferent data  as  a  basis  for  the  womli'rfiil  "  /</'•/  "  irl/icli  it  is  possible  to  attain. 

The  detailed  description  of  the  attempts  nnnlr  to  apply  \\Vl>ei's  ];uv  to 
<<eiiMitions  of  temperature,  taste,  and  smell  would  be  of  little  value  to  :m 
understanding  of  mental  life.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  organs  of  these 

1  ('•.  K   M  Iller  rind  F.  Schumann:  Pilii '_'<•>•'•;  Arrlrv.  x!v  .  p    ! 

2  See  Professor  Jastrow,  iu  lln-  Am.  -Journal  of  Psychology,  Jaa  .  IS'J,),  p  44  f. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SENSATION-COMPLEXES  AND  LOCAL  SIGNS 

IT  has  already  been  shown  that  none  of  our  most  element- 
ary sense-experiences  are  really  simple  and  ultimate,  if  we  mean 
by  these  words  an  unanalyzable  result  in  consciousness  of  the 
excitation  of  a  single  nervous  element.  Even  the  "  simplest " 
sensations  are  the  psychical  equivalents  of  a  simultaneous  ex- 
citation of  many  such  elements.  Nor  in  our  ordinary  experience 
do  all  the  elements  simultaneously  excited  even  belong  to  the 
apparatus  of  the  same  specific  form  of  sense.  And,  if  we  attend 
to  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  we  do  not  find  that  any  of 
our  sensations  are  wholly  pure  examples  of  one  elementary  kind 
of  sense-experience  to  the  exclusion  of  all  admixture  from  every 
other  kind.  Thus,  for  example,  sensations  of  taste  are  not  expe- 
rienced as  unmixed  gustatory  phenomena.  "When  we  taste,  we 
also  smell  and  touch ;  and  what  the  taste  is  to  us,  as  we  get  it 
from  any  particular  substance,  is  a  "  sensation-complex  "  com- 
posed of  gustatory,  olfactory,  and  tactual  elements.  Other  ob- 
scurer forms  or  modifications  of  sensation,  arising  from  the 
excitement  of  the  alimentary  canal  lower  down,  and  even  associ- 
ated images  of  memory  and  imagination,  blend  in  our  so-called 
"  sensations  of  taste."  But  wre  call  the  entire  experience  by  this 
name — sensations  of  taste — because  the  predominating  charac- 
teristic is  given  to  the  sensation-complex  by  the  gustatory  sen- 
sation. The  same  thing  is  true  of  all  our  seemingly  most  ele- 
mentary sense -experiences. 

Our  subsequent  treatment  of  perception  will  show  how  dis- 
criminating consciousness  handles,  as  it  were,  this  exceedingly 
complex  and  variable  material  of  sense.  At  present  it  is  our 
purpose,  however,  to  speak  of  those  more  primary  "  fusions  "  of 
the  simpler  sensations  which  result  in  the  elementary  kinds  of 
sensation-complexes,  and  which  thus  form  "dat;i,"  as  it  were, 
for  discriminating  consciousness  in  the  construction  of  spatial 
pen-options.  And  here  the  general  principle  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  All  our  8C'/>Mffi»tix,  In  so  f<ti-  </x  fln'i/  f,,/'iii  f  In  Ixtxi*  of  per - 
(the  immediate!  knowledge  of  things  through  the  senses), 
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taste  and  smell.     First :  These  sensation-complexes  may  be  characterized  by 
the  relative  amounts  of  either  passive  or  active  consciousness  which   enter 
into  them.     If,  for  example,  one  holds  any  gustable  substance  in  the  mouth 
and  suppresses  all  motion  of  the  organs  whatever,  one  has  a  sort  of  diffused 
and  dull  sensation-complex,  which  is  a  compound  of  gustatory,  olfactory, 
and  tactual  sensations,  with  the  gustatory  sensations  mildly  predominant. 
By  directing  attention  to  the  organ — still,  we  will  suppose,  without  moving 
it— one  can  make  more  prominent  either  of  these  kinds  of  sensation.     To  a 
certain  extent  one  can  thus  analyze  the  taste  of  a  substance,  and  determine 
what  kind  of  aroma  or  spicy  flavor  it  possesses,  or  how  it  feels  in  the  mouth. 
But  if  we  make  this  analysis  in  the  more  natural  way,  we  begin  to  move  the 
substance  about  with  the  tongue;  we  press  it  against  the  gustatory  end- 
organs  and  let  its  effluvia  rise  to  the  olfactory  organs  through  the  back  of 
the  mouth.     In  doing  this  we  naturally  neglect  the  change  in  our  sensation- 
complexes  which  is  due  to  the  admixture  of  active  touch  ;  for  it  is  the  taste 
and  flavor  of  the  substance  which  we  wish  to  explore.     Nevertheless,  a  modi- 
fication of  our  sense-consciousness,  due  to  the  introduction  of  elements  of 
active  touch,  inevitably  takes  place ;  things  have  a  different  taste  and  flavor 
when  tasted  actively  from  that  which  it  is  possible  to  produce  by  merely 
passive  taste.     The  same  thing  might  be  shown  to  be  true  of  smell.     Our 
experience  with  both  classes  of  sensations  is  very  instructive  respecting  the 
value  of  all  sensation-complexes.     For  example,  we  may  be  thinking  intent- 
ly while  at  table,  or  reading  diligently  in  a  room  where  a  lamp  is  smoking, 
or  a  bunch  of  violets  exhales  its  odor.     The  sensuous  complexion,  agreeable 
or  disagreeable,  of  our  mental  life  is  kept  suppressed  by  the  fixation  of  at- 
tention to  a  given  train  of  ideas.     But  after  more  and  more  strongly  assert- 
ing itself— the  sensations  struggling,  we  might  say,  to  raise  their  heads  for 
clear  recognition  above  the  threshold   of  consciousness — the  sensuous  basis 
breaks  up  into  the  mental  train  and  wholly  destroys  it.     We  begin  actively 
to  inquire,  by  moving  the  tongue  or  snuffing  with  the  nostrils,  as  to  what  is 
this  nasty  or  pleasant  taste,  this  horrible  or  agreeable  smell.     In  general, 
then,  sensation-complexes  of  smell  and  taste  depend   not   only   upon   the 
qualities  and  intensities  of  the  olfactory  and  gustatory  sensations,  but  also 
upon   the   muscular   and   tactual   factors   that  enter  into  them.     Even  hot 
lemonade  of  the  same  degree  of  sweetness  does  not  "taste"  quite  the  same 
as  cold. 

Second  :  It  is  through  admixture  with  other  sensations  that  sensations 
of  smell  and  taste  come  to  attain  the  mdswirenexs  or  "  extensity"  which  we 
attribute  to  thorn.  Mixtures  of  sensation— chiefly  taste  or  smell,  and  culled 
by  one  or  the  other  of  these  names — differ  in  a  very  important  way  when 
called  forth  by  excitement  spread  over  large  areas  of  the  organ.  Here  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  is  immediate  and  conclusive.  With  one's  mouth 
full  of  suuar,  or  one's  nostrils  full  of  the  odor  of  heliotrope,  one  is  not  af- 
fected, sense-wise,  as  one  is  with  a  trifle  of  sweet  laid  on  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  or  a  suggestion  of  the  flower's  presence  from  a  distant  bouquet. 
Nor  is  this  difference  fully  expressed  in  terms  of  varying  quality  ami  quan- 
tity as  applied  solely  to  gustatory  or  olfactory  sensations.  On  (lie  other 
hand,  such  "  massivenoss  "  is  plainly  a  derived  and  secondary  characteristic 
due  to  the  admixture  of  tactual  and  muscular  elements.  We  find,  then,  no 
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strained  attention  is  a  different  modification  of  our  sense-consciousness 
from  the  sound  passively  heard. 

It  is  probable  also  that  obscure  sensations  derived  from  changes  in  the 
fluids  of  the  serui-circular  canals,  and  connected  with  the  localization  of 
sound  and  with  the  orienting  of  ourselves  in  space,  fuse  with  the  other 
elements  to  make  up  that  total  complex  of  sensations  which  we  describe  as 
the  hearing  of  some  particular  sound  "  over  yonder  "  or  "  near  by." 

g4.  Sensations  of  color  and  light  never  arise  in  our  adult  consciousness 
as  "pure  "  sensations  of  this  particular  kind.  It  is  not  with  the  retina  alone 
that  we  see ;  and  seeing,  even  in  the  simplest  form  possible  for  us,  is  some- 
thing much  more  than  merely  having  sensations  of  light  and  color.  In  those 
sensation-complexes  which  we  call  by  the  names  that  mark  their  prominent 
characteristic  (namely,  the  color  of  red,  green,  blue,  etc.),  there  always 
blend  the  resultants  of  past  and  concomitant  sensation-factors  due  to  move- 
ment of  the  lenses  and  of  the  entire  eyeball.  Upon  these  concomitant 
factors  the  visual  sensations  are  largely,  or  wholly,  dependent  for  their 
"  massiveness"  and  ''locality."  For  example,  let  us  close  the  eyes,  and  thus 
exclude  as  far  as  possible  the  more  highly  developed  "judgments"  which 
enter  into  the  localization  of  objects  and  the  perception  of  their  size  and 
spatial  qualities  when  seen  with  open  and  moving  eyes.  A  "  sensation-mass  " 
of  indefinite  proportions,  of  somewhat  vague  localization — "  in  front  of  the 
eyes,"  as  we  say — and  of  varying  qualities  and  intensities  of  color-tones,  sums 
up  our  dominant  sense-experience.  This  sensation-mass  is  due  to  the  simul- 
taneous excitement  of  a  vast  number  of  retinal  elements  through  the  photo- 
chemical changes  that  constantly  accompany  the  circulation  in  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  eye.  It  seems  to  be  simply  received  upon  a  motionless  eye. 
It  is  the  very  clearest  type  of  a  pure,  passive,  and  yet  massive  and  extended 
sensation-complex.  Let  us  try,  however,  to  look  at  any  particular  part  of 
this  sensation-mass — we  will  say  at  the  upper  right-hand  corner — and  we  be- 
come aware  that  this  is  accomplished  by  exceedingly  minute  movements  of 
the  eyes.  We  are  thus  evoking  the  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  which 
m/ist  fuse  with  those  of  color  and  light  in  order  that  the  latter  may  appear 
as  belonging  to  a  particular  part  of  the  entire  mass.  And  if  we  wish  further 
to  see  this  sensation-mass  itself  move  right  or  left,  up  or  down,  we  must 
move  the  eyes  and  even  the  head  in  the  appropriate  directions.  This  means 
that  we  really  see  it  move,  by  means  of  the  tactual  and  muscular  sensations 
belonging  to  moving  eyes  and  head  and  upper  trunk.  It  is  probable  that 
the  mere  focusing  of  attention  upon  any  color-mass,  necessary  to  bring  it 
into  consciousness  at  all,  is  accompanied  by  sensations  and  memory-images 
of  sensations  which  belong  to  the  tactual  and  the  muscular  sense. 

In  all  ordinary  experience  with  the  eyes,  however,  we  have  the  sensations 
of  color  and  light  itneeasingly  fusing  with  tactual  and  muscular  sensations 
due  to  changes  in  accommodation  and  to  movement  of  the  eyeballs.  In- 
deed, what  we  call  sensations  of  color  and  light  consist  of  such  complex 
visual  sensations,  due  to  the  total  activity  of  the  eye,  in  which  color  and  light 
:m;  the  must  prominent  factors,  and  those  of  touch  and  muscle  are  relatively 
disregarded  or  sunk  out  of  sight.  In  other  words,  we  never  have  sensations 
of  color  and  light  which  are  not  experienced  with  the  eye  executing  a  cer- 
tain movement,  or  after  having  arrived  at  a  certain  position,  or  while  autici- 
10 
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the  case  of  the  other  senses  this  happens  rarely  or  not  at  all.  Hence  muscu- 
lar sense  is  preeminently  the  active  sense  ;  and,  according  as  it  enters  into  all 
the  various  sensation-complexes,  it  imparts  the  quality  of  activity  to  them  all. 
It  converts  seeing  into  looking,  hearing  into  hearkening,  passive  into  active 
touch.  And  yet  there  is  something  always  vague  and  contentless  about  it- 
something  of  the  nature  of  indefinite  feeling  (Gefuhlarliges),  it  has  been  said. 
Muscular  sensation  is  more  obviously  connected,  and  more  firmly  fused, 
•with  sensations  of  the  skin  than  with  those  of  any  other  sense.  And  yet  it 
resembles  hearing,  in  being  a  kind  of  interior  sense;  \vhereas  the  skin  re- 
sembles in  objectivity  the  sensations  of  the  retina.  Yet,  again,  muscular 
sensation  is  the  factor  necessary  to  fuse  with  sensations  of  light  and  color, 
in  order  to  give  them  massiveuess  and  spatial  extension,  as  it  were. 

T\  lien  we  allow  time  for  the  Development  of  Sensation-com- 
plexes, by  running-  quickly  through  a  number  of  changing-  phases, 
we  disclose  certain  classes  of  our  sense-experience  which  seem 
to  stand  midway  between  sensations  and  perceptions  of  sense. 
These  are  really  instances  of  that  indescribably  quick  and  acute 
"  tact "  which  belongs  to  all  mental  life  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  changes  of  sense-consciousness.  In  the  case  of 
the  lower  animals  such  tact  often  takes  the  form  of  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  "instinct."  In  the  case  of  man  it  is  more 
likely  to  mark  stages  reached  only  as  the  result  of  much  experi- 
ence. But  in  man's  case,  too,  hereditary  tendencies  and  apti- 
tudes are  of  the  greatest  influence  in  this  sphere.  "  Natural 
tact,"  so-called,  or  the  sensing  of  the  meaning  of  sensation- 
complexes  in  immediate  connection  with  the  having  of  the 
sensation-complexes  themselves,  is  not  foreign  to  the  earliest 
development  of  human  mental  life.  So  far  as  serves  our  pres- 
ent purpose,  we  shall  consider  it,  chiefly,  in  these  two  forms  : 
so-called  "  sensations  of  motion  "  and  so-called  "  sensations  of 
position." 

Sensations  of  Motion,  so  called,  are  evoked  by  stimulating 
closely  contiguous  nervous  elements  in  the  peripheral  areas  of 
tli ft  retina  and  of  the  skin  with  its  accompaniment  of  muscular  and 
joint  sensations.  The  other  senses  do  not,  in  themselves,  re- 
spond to  stimulus  with  similar  sensation-complexes.  That  is  to 
s;iv,  sensation-complexes  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing,  without 
mixture  of  factors  derived  from  stimulation  of  the  connected 
portions  of  the  skin  and  muscles,  are  lacking  in  the  qualities  dis- 
tinctive of  so-called  "sensations  of  motion."  The  psychical 
characteristics  of  this  class  of  sensation-complexes  are  a  certain 
relatively  smooth  and  continuous  change  in  the  compound 
quality  of  the  mixture,  whenever  the  change  takes  place  in  a 
minute  portion  of  time.  In  other  words,  sensation-complexes  <>f 
the  eye  and  of 'the  skin  (including  muscular  and  joint  activity),  <  c- 
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change  in  these  sensation-complexes  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
pressure-spots  simultaneously  and  successively  irritated. 

Sensations  of  motion  also  originate  in  changes  imparted  to  the  compound 
quality  of  the  sensations,  chiefly  by  the  irritation  of  the  joints.  In  other 
words,  we  "sense"  motion  with  our  joints,  in  some  degree.  Even  passive 
bending  of  the  ringer  is  discriminated,  chiefly  through  joint-sensations,  ac- 
cording to  Goldscheider,1  when  the  motion  is  not  more  than  O.GO°  to  1.74°. 
A  swing  of  the  arm,  with  a  minimum  velocity  of  0.30°  to  0.35°  in  a  second 
of  time,  is  said  by  the  same  author  to  be  discriminated  as  a  sensation  of 
motion  (chiefly  by  the  shoulder-joint)  when  it  amounts  to  0.22°-0.42°. 

That  the  active  movement  of  the  muscles  is  accompanied  by  such  a 
modification  of  consciousness  as  we  interpret  into  sensations  of  motion  has 
already  been  affirmed  in  our  treatment  of  muscular  sensations,  as  such.  We 
have  also  seen  that  the  discriminative  sensitiveness  of  different  muscles 
varies  very  greatly.  For  example,  the  difference  is  enormous  between  the 
muscles  of  the  eye  and  those  which  control  the  process  of  respiration. 
Modern  research  has,  moreover,  rather  tended  to  assign  a  relatively  small 
part  to  the  muscular  elements  in  our  sensations  of  motion.  Some  observers, 
however,  have  made  the  bold  attempt  to  resolve  all  differences  in  our  motor 
sensation-complexes,  even  those  of  a  quantitative  order,  into  differences  of 
muscular  tension.  Between  the  two  extremes  the  truth  probably  stands.  All 
sensations  of  motion  are  by  no  means  to  be  reduced  to  muscular  elements  ; 
but  we  do  "  sense"  motion  by  the  changes  in  our  sensation-complexes  due 
to  elements  contributed  by  the  varying  degrees  of  muscular  contraction  and 
tension.  And,  if  need  be,  we  can,  with  some  of  the  muscles,  accomplish  this 
with  a  high  degree  of  discriminative  sensitiveness. 

Visual  sensations  of  motion,  with  an  immovable  eye,  may  be  produced 
either  by  stimulating  contiguous  elements  of  the  retina  in  close  succession 
or  by  stimulating  the  same  group  of  elements  with  closely  successive  dif- 
ferent color-tones.  To  understand  how  this  takes  place,  one  has  only  to 
close  one's  eyes,  and,  keeping  them  motionless,  watch  the  rapid  motions 
which  appear  in  the  different  portions  of  the  color-mass.  The  drifting 
raist  of  brightly-colored  points,  or  shifting  of  the  color-scene  in  kaleido- 
scopic fashion,  is  not,  of  course,  due  to  the  objective  movement  of  colored 
objects  across  the  field  of  vision.  It  is  the  sensing  of  motion  as  interpreta- 
tive of  certain  changes  in  our  sense-experience  of  the  qualities  and  inten- 
sities of  color  and  light.  It  is  the  same  experience  as  that  which,  in  a  more 
elaborate  and  deliberate  way,  makes  us  "see"  the  sleeping  cat  or  child 
in  the  picture  actually  open  its  eyes  when  we  change,  with  the  right  speed, 
the  object  as  it  appears  in  reflected  light  (the  colors  on  the  front  of  the  paper 
corresponding  to  "  shut  "  eyes)  to  I  ho  object  as  it  appears  in  transmitted  light 
(the  colors  on  the  back,  and  now  shining  through,  corresponding  to  "  open 
eyes").  But,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  ever 
do  have  visual  sensations  without  an  accompaniment  of  other  elements  de- 
rived from  the  present  or  past  activity  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  organ 
of  vision.  It  is  a  moving  eye  which  furnishes  those  peculiar  changes  of 
compound  quality  in  its  sensation-complexes  that  serve  discriminating  con- 

1  Xi-itschrift  f.  Win.  Mcdiciu,  xv  ,  Heft  1  and  2;  and  Veruundluug  d.  Phyniolog.  Gcsellsch., 
Berlin,  17  Mai,  1889. 
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swered  otherwise  than  in  a  somewhat  uncertain  and  theoretical 
way.  It  is  not  until  we  attempt  an  explanation  of  perception  by 
the  senses  that  the  bearing  of  our  description  of  sensation- 
complexes  indicative  of  "  position  "  can  be  made  clear.  But  at 
this  stage  of  the  investigation  two  principles  rnaj^  guide  us,  as 
both  sound  and  conclusively  proved.  First :  Sensations  of  posi- 
tion, instead  of  being  primary  and  independent,  as  compared 
with  sensations  of  motion,  are  rather  secondary  and  dependent. 
From  the  very  first,  and  preceding  birth  even,  the  human  animal 
is  in  ceaseless  movement.  No  stillness,  whether  of  the  masses 
or  of  the  molecules  of  the  nervous  system — nerves,  end-organs, 
and  central  organs — is  ever  complete.  No  object  stimulates  any 
part  of  the  organs  of  sense  without  breaking  into  a  current  of 
consciousness,  whose  complexion  is  largely  determined  by  motor 
elements,  or  without  provoking  reaction  in  the  form  of  changes 
in  the  existing  motor  elements.  Without  doing  this,  no  object 
can  even  come  into  the  "  field  of  consciousness."  Sensations  of 
position  are  dependent  upon  sensations  of  motion,  in  the  order  of  the 
mind's  normal  development. 

Second :  Sensations  of  position,  like  sensations  of  motion, 
involve  at  least  that  low  degree  of  discriminating  consciousness 
which  necessarily  enters  into  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  so- 
called  "  tact."  To  some  extent  they  must  be  considered  as  sen- 
sation-complexes which,  on  account  of  differences  in  their  com- 
pound quality,  are  capable  of  becoming  significant  of  differences 
that  reach  beyond  themselves.  Between  them,  in  their  lowest 
form,  and  the  most  intelligent  and  purposeful  discrimination  of 
spatial  distinctions  and  relations,  there  stands  a  course  of  devel- 
opment. It  is  a  course  of  development,  however,  which  is  provided 
for,  not  so  much  by  the  native  endowment  of  sensations  with 
"  extensity  "  or  "  bigness  "  (as  the  writers  already  referred  to 
would  have  us  suppose),  as  ly  the  activity  of  discrirninating  con- 
sciousness itself,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  intellectual  l/fe. 

§  10.  The  most  important  thing  to  notice  with  regard  to  all  "  sensations 
of  position,"  so-called,  is  this  :  we  bring  them  into  clear  consciousness  only 
by  an  act  of  attention.  Such  an  act  is  certainly  demanded  in  all  experi- 
ments designed  to  show  how  accurately  one  can  tell  whereabout*,  on  the 
retina  or  on  the  skin,  one  is  hit  by  any  stimulus,  or  in  just  what  position  this 
or  that  limb  has  been  passively  placed.  But  the  very  effect  of  attention  is 
to  put  into  the  sensation-complex,  so  to  speak,  a  certain  "motor  coloring." 
which  varies,  not  only  according  to  the  degree  of  attention,  but  also  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  local  motor  organism  involved.  Changes  in  the 
condition  (.!' the  circulation  and  in  the  underlying  muscular  tension  of  ihr 
areas  stimulated  are  produced  by  the  act  of  attention  itself.  It  is  on  this 
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spends  to  a  single  nerve-fiber  :  for  discrimination  improves  by  practice,  and 
always  between  any  two  points  of  the  compasses,  if  they  are  farther  apart 
than  are  the  pressure-spots,  some  sensitive  area  can  be  found.  The  most 
probable  explanation  is,  then,  that  the  sensation-complex  called  out  in  each 
case  depends  upon  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  qualitatively  different 
nervous  elements  excited ;  and  this  is  different  for  different  areas  on  the 
various  parts  of  the  body.  The  psychological  explanation  of  this  experience 
with  our  skin-sensations  is  obvious  enough  ;  it  illustrates  and  proves  the 
general  fact  with  which  we  are  dealing.  Two  "  positions,"  to  which  the 
sensation-complexes  may  be  referred,  are  demanded  only  when  the  differ- 
ence in  the  compound  quality  of  these  complexes  becomes  discernible.  And 
discriminating  consciousness  improves  within  certain  limits — here  as  every- 
where— on  experience.  The  points  then  appear  to  move  apart,  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  sensation-complexes  they  excite  becomes  more  markedly  differ- 
ent ;  and  when  the  two  complexes  fuse,  and  become  indistinguishable  in 
quality,  the  two  points  of  the  compasses  are  no  longer  felt  as  two.  This  is 
because  the  data  for  localizing  them  in  two  places  have  been  lost. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  sensation-complexes  which  answer  to  the 
different  discernible  positions  of  the  skin  are  blendiugs  of  sensations  of 
pressure  of  varying  intensities,  with  temperature-sensations,  and  with  those 
more  distinctively  motor  elements  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made. 

§  12.  The  nature  of  those  sensations  of  position  which  belong  to  the  eye 
is  much  more  obscure.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  extreme  accuracy  in 
localizing  sensations  of  light  and  color  which  the  eye  can  attain  seems  to  cor- 
respond to  the  size  of  the  retinal  elements  ;  conversely,  the  minute  physical 
subdivisions  correspond  to  the  minima  visibilia.  Stars  that  are  not  more 
than  70"-30"  apart  can,  by  the  best  observers,  be  seen  as  two.  This  agrees 
very  closely  with  the  calculated  breadth  of  the  thickness  of  the  cones  in  the 
yellow-spot,  where,  in  the  retina,  accuracy  of  localization  is  at  a  maximum. 
But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  senses,  it  is  by  progressive  discrimination 
of  fusing  a»d  dissolving  and  reforming  sensation-complexes,  by  a  process  of 
acquired  interpretation  ending  in  consummate  tact,  that  mental  development  takes 
place. 

Do  the  different  elements  of  the  retina  furnish  to  those  sensation-com- 
plexes, which  the  use  of  the  eye  originates,  certain  factors  that  differ,  apart 
from  varying  intensities  and  qualities  of  color-tones,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent positions  of  the  elements  in  the  retina?  To  illustrate  :  I  close  my  eyes, 
and,  holding  them  as  motionless  as  possible,  I  contemplate  the  color-mass  be- 
fore them.  It  probably  varies  in  the  color  and  intensity  of  its  different  small- 
est visible  parts.  But  these  parts  differ  from  each  other  in  a  yet  more  re- 
markable way  :  they  appear  side  by  side  ;  they  lie  contiguous  and  extended  in 
space,  as  we  should  say.  Xow,  docs  the  sensation  corresponding  to  the  point 
a,  which  in  color  and  intensity  is  indistinguishably  like  the  sensation  corre- 
sponding to  the  point  x  (which  latter  is  another  spot  in  the  retinal  lield),  differ 
in  its  compound  quality  from  x?  If  we  say,  Yes,  we  have  dillicully  in  telling 
wherein  this  difference  consists  ;  for  all  possible  qualities  and  intensities  of 
color- and  light-sensations  may  lie  produced  by  stimulating  any  one  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  spatially  different  groups  of  retinal  elements.  If  \\e 
say,  No,  then  we  have  difficulty  in  understanding  how  such  extreme  accuracy 
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in  varying-  spatial  proportions  and  spatial  relations.  But  the 
sensations  peculiar  to  some  of  the  organs  are  localizable  only 
in  a  secondary  way.  In  other  words,  the  "  local  signs  "  belong- 
ing to  their  activity  and  development  are  really  derived  from 
the  accompanying  activity  and  development  of  other  classes  of 
organs.  This  is  true  of  sensations  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing. 
It  is  the  accompanying  customary  muscular  and  tactual  sensa- 
tions which  furnish  to  these  senses  their  local  signs.  Sensations 
of  these  senses  are  localizable  only  by  means  of  the  activity  of 
the  skin  and  muscles,  which  are  excited  simultaneously  with  the 
special  nerves  of  these  senses. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  development  of  sight  and  touch 
that  the  nature,  need,  and  use  of  local  signs  become  evident.  A 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  sensation-complexes  of  these  senses 
makes  it  clear  why  we  are  entitled  to  speak  of  them  as  "  signs  " ; 
they  sigjiify  to  discriminating  consciousness  the  different  po- 
sitions and  motions  which  the  bodily  organs  and  the  external 
bodies  known  through  them  assume  or  undergo.  They  are,  of 
course,  called  "local  "  signs,  because  what  they  signify— summed 
up  in  a  single  word — is  the  locality  where  the  sensation-com- 
plexes originate,  and  where  the  object  known  through  these 
sensation-complexes  is  to  be  placed.  The  need  and  use  of 
these  so-called  "  local  signs,"  and  how  a  system  of  them  is  built 
up  (the  "  fields  "  of  visual  and  tactual  consciousness),  will  be 
further  studied  under  the  discussion  of  perception  by  the  senses. 

\  13.  Even  the  analysis  which  introspective  consciousness  can  make 
serves  in  an  impressive  way  to  demonstrate  the  existence  and  nature  of  local 
signs  of  touch.  Let  any  one  experiment  by  touching,  or  having  touched, 
the  different  small  areas  of  his  skin,  and  at  the  same  time  concentrate  at- 
tention solely  on  the  subjective  quality  of  the  sensations  evoked.  To  take  a 
special  case  :  one  brings  together  the  two  corresponding  finger-tips  of  the 
two  hands,  and,  closing  the  eyes  to  prevent  distraction,  considers  how  one 
feels.  If  the  texture  of  the  skin  of  the  two  fingers  is  nearly  the  same,  one 
experiences  a  peculiar  sensation-complex  of  light  touch,  resulting  from  the 
fusion  of  irritations  arising  in  both  fingers  ;  and  one  can  localize  this  in 
either  finger  at  will.  That  is,  there  is  only  one  sensation-complex  ;  but  it 
may  serve  as  a  "  sign  "  for  either  of  two  localities  whose  existence  in  the 
general  scheme  of  the  skin  is  already  known  :  these  two  localities,  however, 
are  the  two  like  finger-tips.  One  can  regard  either  of  these  two  fingers  as 
the  "seat"  of  this  sensation-complex.  But  if  one  of  these  finger-tips  is 
callous  and  the  other  not,  then  slightly  pressing  tin  'in  together  calls  into 
consciousness  two  qualitatively  different  sensation-complexes  —  one  corre- 
sponding to  callous  finger-tips  and  the  other  corresponding  to  non-callous 
finger-tips.  Now,  therefore,  since  tliese  two  unlike  sensation-complexes 
will  not  fuse,  they  must  be  localized  in  two  ditt'eivnt  lin.-vr-tips.  But  only 
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an  indefinite  variety  of  retinal  sensations  and  tactual  and  muscular  sensa- 
tions caused  by  the  movements  of  the  eye.  Thus  every  possible  direction, 
duration,  and  amount  of  discernible  motion  acquired  with  the  development 
of  discriminating  visual  consciousness  has  its  peculiar  "data"  or  indicia 
of  "  local  signs." 

1  In  the  development  of  vision,  the  system  of  local  signs,  thus  evolved 
by  the  active  movement  of  the  eye,  becomes  significant  of  positions  for  the 
light-  and  color-sensations  when  the  eye  is  at  rest.  Thus,  the  focusing  of 
attention  upon  any  minute  point,  or  small  group  of  points,  causes  to  fuse, 
with  the  color-  and  light-sensations  belonging  to  that  point  or  group,  the 
residua,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  appropriate  local  sensations  (retinal  and  mus- 
cular) which  in  the  previous  use  of  the  moving  eye  have  become  "  signifi- 
cant "  of  it  rather  than  of  some  other  point  or  group.  The  delicately  varying 
shades  of  complex  quality  have  long  since  dropped  out  of  consciousness  be- 
yond all  power  of  our  recall.  Much  easier  would  it  be  for  the  child  to  bring 
up  in  memory  the  nice  muscular  and  tactual  distinctions  by  means  of  which 
he  learned  to  walk,  to  talk,  etc.  ;  infinitely  easier  for  the  most  skilful  vio- 
linist to  reproduce  in  consciousness  the  discriminated  qualities  of  tactual 
and  muscular  sensations  in  the  fingers  of  the  "  spacing  hand,"  or  in  the  bow- 
arm,  by  which  he  learned  to  play  true  notes  in  all  the  different  "  positions," 
and  with  every  possible  shade  of  timbre  and  intensity.  The  more  wonderful 
and  complex  such  tact  is,  the  more  completely  is  it  lost  beyond  all  recall.1 

That  quick  instinctive  synthesis  and  analysis  which  results  in  the 
"presentation"  of  visible  surfaces,  with  their  indefinite  number  of  parts 
and  points  of  color  and  light,  is  a  development  of  the  same  tact  in  connec- 
tion with  a  growth  of  experience  through  activity  of  allied  senses.  And  here, 
once  more,  we  must  defer  further  consideration  of  the  subject  until  we  are 
ready  to  study  the  theory  of  perception. 

Reference  may  properly  be  made  in  this  connection  to  certain 
obscure,  but  common,  and  to  other  abnormal,  phenomena.  In 
"  orienting-  "  our  limbs  and  our  entire  bodies  in  space,  we  are, 
undoubtedly,  guided  by  complex  forms  of  sense-experience  due 
to  the  fusion  or  mixture  of  visual,  tactual,  and  muscular  sensa- 
tions, in  a  way  already-  described.  Thus  we  customarily  know 
Avhere  ice  are,  and  where  the  different  parts  of  our  bodies  are, 
and  where  ili'nnj*  arc,  with  reference  to  us  and  to  each  other. 
But  if  any  of  the  well-recognized  sensuous  data  are  disturbed  or 
removed,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  in  our  localization  or  we  make 
unusual  mistak"S. 

But  other  important  "sensations  of  position,"  whose  origin 
and  nature  remain  obscure,  undoubtedly  blend  with  all  our  sens.- 
Lesions  existing  in  certain  organs  of  the  brain,  or 


1  This  mid  all  the  modern  views  concerning  local  sipns  of  the  eye  are  modllicat'ons  of  the  \  V\\ 
proposed  by  Lot/r,  iii  it-  earlier  form,  in  Mi-dicin.  Psychologic,  ii.,  chap.  iv.  WairniTV  lland- 
wfij-frrli.  d.  Physiol.,  III.,  i.  And.  in  its  later  form.  Mctaphysik.  iii..  Alith.  1.  To  lhr<r  may  be 
added  a  communication  lo  Slump!,  and  an  article  on  La  Theorie  des  Signes  Locaiix.  reprinted  In  mi 
the-  KVv.  I'll  '!.>-,  !|.  h  .  (  ict.,  1S77—  both  found  in  Ktrine  Schrii'leu,  iii.,  Leipzig,  1891.  0  /k'hen  : 

Introduction  to  Physiological  Psychology,  p.  120  f. 
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But  a  profounder  examination  of  the  conditions  of  sense-experi- 
ence shows  us  that  this  "  common-sense  "  conclusion  is  untenable. 
To  see  with  the  ears,  or  taste  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  instead 
of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  appears  at  first  not  only  practically 
impossible,  but  intrinsically  absurd.  In  truth,  however,  the 
whole  question  is  one  of  actual  arrangement  of  different  locally 
separable  end-organs  and  brain-centers,  on  the  one  hand  (the 
physiological  side) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand  (the  psychical  side), 
a  question  as  to  what  kind  of  simple  sensations  actually  fuse  into 
sensation-complexes,  and  these  into  more  complex  forms  of  sense- 
experience,  as  the  development  of  experience  goes  on.  What 
sensations  actually  fuse  with  what  others,  and  what  kinds  of  sen- 
sation-complexes thus  arise,  is  a  matter  determined  for  the  stu- 
dent of  ps3rchology  wholly  by  the  concrete  conditions  of  expe- 
rience. As  these  conditions  change,  the  results  are  altered  ;  and 
thus  new  and  even  antecedently  inconceivable  sensuous  data  may 
arise.  What  remains  relatively  unchangeable  is  only  the  laws 
that  control  the  development  of  intellectual  life. 

Such  statements  as  the  foregoing  are  not  based  exclusively 
upon  theoretical  grounds.  They  are  suggested  by  the  influence 
which  sensation-complexes  of  one  class  have  upon  sensation- 
complexes  of  another  class,  even  in  those  cases  wrhere  the 
"  influence  "  conies  far  short  of  a  "  fusion,"  properly  so-called. 
But  they  are  also  actually  illustrated  by  certain  rare  cases  where 
abnormal  connections  have  been  established  between  the  ordi- 
narily distinct  kinds  of  sensation-complexes.  If  these  connec- 
tions become  constant  and  fundamental,  we  have  a  result  resem- 
bling that  of  the  "  fusion "  of  pressure  and  temperature  and 
muscular  sensations  (active  and  passive)  into  what  we  call  sensa- 
tions of  touch ;  but  if  the  connections  are  less  constant  and 
fundamental  we  have  any  one  of  several  forms  of  so-called  "  asso- 
ciation "  between  sensations  of  one  class  and  sensations,  or 
images  of  sensations,  belonging  to  a  different  class. 

$  16.  The  question,  If  one  organ  of  sense  be  stimulated  with  a  small 
degree  of  stimulus,  will  the  simultaneous  stimulation  of  another  organ  of 
sense  influence  the  first?  has  been  attempted  in  an  experimental  way.  The 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question,  as  given  by  one  investigator,1  among 
others,  shows  that  interesting  relations  of  influence  may  exist  between  the 
different  classes  of  sensation-complexes.  In  general,  the  second  stimulation 
may  "lower  the  threshold"  for  the  first.  For  example,  the  sounding  of  a 
tuning-fork  causes  colors,  before  scarcely  visible  in  the  distance,  to  appear 
more  clearly.  The  influence  of  sounds  on  faint  smells,  tastes,  and  touches 
may  be  similar.  Conversely,  a  very  faint  sound  may  lose  some  of  its  inten- 

1  Urbantschitech,  in  Pflvlgcr's  Archiv,  xlii.,  3  and  4  (1SSS). 
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Finally,  our  description  of  the  elements  of  sense-experience 
has  already  led  us  some  distance  beyond  itself.  "  Discriminating- 
consciousness,"  which  is  the  very  essence  of  primary  intellection, 
has  been  everywhere  assumed.  And,  in  a  less  obvious  fashion, 
the  existence  of  at  least  a  low  form  of  memory  has  been  taken  for 
granted  ;  while  the  feeling  aspect  and  the  conative  aspect  of  even 
our  so-called  simplest  forms  of  sense-experience  has  never  for  a 
moment  been  lost  wholly  out  of  sight.  But  we  must  now  turn 
backward,  as  it  were,  and  review  the  path  of  development  in  the 
consideration  of  these  other  than  the  sensation-elements  of  our 
mental  life. 
11 
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ing ;  while  all  know  how  vain  it  is  to  expect  one  man  to  imagine 
precisely  how  another  man  feels.  Experimental  methods  vary 
largely,  or  even  completely  fail  us  here.  We  cannot  readily 
contrive  a  mechanism  which  shall  serve  to  measure  the  relative 
-magnitudes  of  the  higher  and  more  complex  feelings,  or  to  an- 
alyze them  into  their  simpler  component  parts.  Tn  their  own 
true  nature  also  our  feelings  are  so  very  evanescent,  subtile, 
changeable,  and  intricate,  that  whereas  we  can,  by  attention,  tell 
with  some  commendable  approach  to  accuracy  what  we  see,  hear, 
imagine,  or  think,  we  find  ourselves  puzzled  precisely  to  set 
forth  both  what  we  feel,  and  why  we  feel  as  we  do  feel.  Nay, 
when  we  attend  to  what  we  feel,  the  very  act  of  attention,  in- 
stead of  clearing-  up  and  intensifying  the  "  content  "  of  the  feel- 
ing, as  it  were,  takes  from  it  all  its  rich  warm  color  as  feeling  • 
or  else  even  banishes  it  quite  from  the  stream  of  our  conscious- 
ness. 

Not  only  the  nature,  but  also  the  conditions  and  laws  of  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  in  its  aspect  of  feeling-  are  rela- 
tively obscure.  The  physiological  conditions  of  some  of  the 
stronger  forms  of  emotional  consciousness  are  indeed  sufficiently 
evident.  But,  in  general,  the  caution  with  which  men  deal  with 
each  other's  feelings  and  the  admittedly  large  incalculable  ele- 
ment which  belongs  to  all  attempts  to  realize  the  right  con- 
ditions of  any  particular  form  of  feeling  (especially  those  of 
the  subtiler  and  finer  sort)  show  how  profound  is  our  ignorance 
of  all  that  can  reasonably  be  called  "  law  "  in  this  realm.  "  To 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased  "  requires  more  than  ordinary  bio- 
logical or  medical  knowledge. 

1 1.  The  history  of  the  psychology  of  feeling  is  very  instructive  on  the 
foregoing  points. l  The  bipartite  division  of  the  mental  faculties  into  cog- 
nition and  will,  which  prevailed  from  Aristotle  down  to  comparatively  recent 
times,  operated  to  obscure  the  distinctive  character  of  the  affective  elements 
of  mental  life  and  to  prevent  their  receiving  due  scientific  attention.  Plato's 
classification  of  the  feelings,  on  the  principle  of  their  relative  dignity  and 
relation  to  a  bodily  basis,  probably  operated  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Cartesian  philosophy,  which  regarded  "  thought  "  as  the  essential  character- 
istic of  mind,  as  extension  is  of  matter,  kept  attention  fixed  upon  the  mech- 
anism of  ideation;  and  the  English  "associational "  and  French  "  sensa- 
tional"  schools  absorbed,  for  these  sides  ("  idea "  and  "sensation")  of 
many-sided  human  life,  the  interests  of  all  investigators.  Modern  psychol- 
ogy owes  in  large  measure  to  Rousseau,  the  analyst  of  the  heart,  with  his 
keen,  but  morbid  interest  in  his  own  emotions  and  sentiments,  mid  to  the 
sentimental  movement  in  literature  which  followed  him,  the  awakening  of 

1  T»riof  notices  in  this  line  are  found  in  Steinitzer's  Bii1  nviischlichcn  uml  Ihicrischcn  Gemiitha- 
l.i'we-gungen.  Miinchcn,  1SS9.  And  Joagmann :  Dos  GemOtb,  Ftviimiv.  : 
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feeling1  cannot  even  —  to  speak  accurately  —  be  adequately  de- 
scribed. Description  is  in  language,  but  language  itself  is  the 
expression  of  conceptions  and  thoughts.  And  the  conception  of 
any  feeling  differs  toto  ccelo  from  the  feeling  itself.  Indeed,  the 
last  result  of  the  analysis  on  which  modern  psychology  relies, 
and  which  we  have  already  intelligently  adopted,  affirms  that  all 
psychic  facts,  and  all  the  psychic  life  built  up  by  the  facts,  re- 
veals three  irreducible  aspects,  of  which  feeling  is  one. 

It  is  not  so  much,  then,  the  business  of  psychological  science 
to  tell  just  what  feeling  is,  as  to  investigate  the  conditions  under 
which  the  various  forms  of  feeling  arise  in  consciousness  and 
to  discover  their  common  characteristics,  their  relations  to 
other  forms  of  mental  life,  and  the  evolution  of  the  more  com- 
plex feelings  from  the  simpler,  etc.  For  to  feel  is  as  simple, 
fundamental,  and  universal  an  aspect  of  all  psychic  facts,  or  —  if 
one  wishes  to  use  the  expression  —  function  or  faculty  of  man, 
as  is  discrimination,  or  sensation,  or  volition.  And  feeling 
cannot  have  its  nature,  which  is  sui  generis  (the  "  genus  "  not 
being  of  the  same  family  as  knowledge),  stated  in  terms  of 
knowledge  :  the  very  life  and  essence  of  feeling  is  in  being  felt. 

It  is  customary  for  psychologists  to  express  the  foregoing 
truth  by  asserting  that,  whereas  sensation  has  a  presentative 
element,  and  knowledge  is  objective,  feeling  is  always  purely 
"  subjective."  Thus  the  term  feeling,  or  sensibility,  is  said  by 
one  writer1  to  "  denote  the  subjective  aspect  of  consciousness 
anywhere  and  everywhere."  Another  author,'-'  speaking  in  a 
more  carefully  qualified  way,  declares  :  'Feeling  is  subjective 
experience  par  excellence''1  But  the  question  at  once  arises  : 
Is  it  not  just  this  subjective  aspect  with  which  all  psychology 
deals  ?  All  its  phenomena  are  regarded  as  subjective  ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  regarded  as  phenomena  of  consciousness,  as 
such.  My  sensations  are  no  less  of  me  as  their  subject  ("  mine 
own  ")  than  are  my  feelings  ;  and  this  I  quickly  discover  when  I 
try  to  communicate  about  colors  with  one  color-blind,  or  about 
tones  with  one  tone-deaf.  And  what  can  be  for  me  more  truly 
"  subjective"  than  my  castles-in-the-air  (when  I  imagine  myself 
rich  and  powerful),  or  those  choices  for  which  conscience  com- 
mends or  reproaches  me  ?  Such  a  characterization  of  the 
peculiarity  of  feeling  is,  therefore,  not  clear  and  universal  :  it 
contains,  however,  a  valuable  truth  ;  for  it  serves  in  a  way  to 
mark  the  difference  between  feeling  and  sensation,  where,  :is 
happens  in  almost  all  our  conscious  life,  the  two  arc  blended  (o- 


1  i:  ;i'ih\in:  Ilnnilliook  <>f  P^yrholocry,  Feeling  and  Will.  p.  135. 
a  Sully:    The  11  uni.  'in  Mind.  II.,  p.  2. 
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One  other  mistaken  view  of  the  nature  of  feeling-  is  yet  more 
widely  current  in  modern  psychology.  In  its  fuller  form  of  de- 
velopment this  view  may  be  stated  as  follows :  All  feeling  is, 
essentially  considered,  pleasure  or  pain,  in  the  most  extended 
meaning  of  these  words.  Or — to  manufacture  a  convenient  com- 
pound term — "  pleasure-pains "  are  exhaustive  of  the  entire 
quality  of  the  feeling-aspect  of  consciousness ;  all  feelings,  as 
feelings,  are  nothing  but  "  pleasure-pains."  Now — this  theory 
goes  on  to  argue — different  pleasures  or  pains  differ  only  as  re- 
spects intensity  or  amount  ;  therefore  they  are  measurable  by  a 
common  standard,  and,  like  sensations  of  the  same  sense,  may  be 
called  upon  to  take  their  allotted  place  in  a  "  pleasure-pain " 
series,  a  scale  properly  graded  as  to  intensity.  But  since  feel- 
ing is  essentially  either  pleasure  or  pain,  the  different  so-called 
:c  kinds  of  feeling  "  have,  as  feeling,  no  qualitative  difference  ;  all 
that  which  seems  to  us  as  difference  is  but  due  to  association 
with  qualitatively  different  sensations  or  ideas.  Feelings,  as  be- 
ing essentially  "  pleasure-pains,"  differ  only  in  the  amounts  of  the 
pleasure  or  pain  which  they  are ;  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  dis- 
tinguished as  "  kinds  "  or  as  having  lower  and  higher  degrees  of 
'  value  "  according  to  an  ideal :  feelings,  as  such,  can  only  take 
their  allotted  place  in  a  scale  graded  according  to  intensity. 

It  would  be  impossible  at  this  point  to  indicate  the  far-reaching 
(and,  as  we  believe,  misleading)  effects  of  this  view  of  the  nature 
of  feeling.  The  different  subordinate  considerations  involved 
will  be  discussed  in  their  proper  places.  But  let  us  here  enter 
against  it  a  most  decided  protest,  not  only  as  wholly  inadequate 
to  describe  and  explain  the  admitted  data  of  consciousness,  but 
even  as  contradictory  of  those  data.  To  us  this  theory  seems 
"  simplicity  "  itself :  but  simplicity,  in  the  interests  chiefly  of 
biological  and  experimental  psychology,  "gone  entirely  mad." 

§  2.  As  expressing  the  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  feeling,  we  mar  qnote 
again  from  Dr.  Ward,  the  declaration  : '  "Feeling  as  such  is,  so  to  put  it, 
matter  of  bei-iir/,  rather  than  of  direct  knowledge."  The  peculiarly  st(1>j<'<-tir>' 
nature  of  feeling,  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  subjective,"  already  explained, 
may  be  emphasized  in  various  ways.  In  our  common  talk  about  sense-experi- 
ence we  divide  it  all  into  two  easily  and  vividly  distinguishable  parts.  One 
of  these  has  reference  to  how  "  tilings  behave,"  what  qualities  they  have, 
or  how  they  "appear  to  us."  Biit  the  other  has  reference  to  how  "we  IVel  " 
on  occasion  of  our  sensing  things,  or  having  them  appear  to  us.  Hence  those 
sensations  which  are  wont  to  be  had  with  an  accompaniment  of  markedly 
l>l'-:isurfible  or  painful  tones  of  feeling  are  themselves  called  "  1'erlii 
Thus  we  are  said  to  "feel"  the  cold  or  heat,  whether  of  our  own  bodies 

1  Art.  Psychology— Encyc.  Brit ,  p.  07.    Comp.  also  Hamilton  :  Lectun-H  on  MrlapliyMcs,   p 
059  f. 
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ness  has  "put  asunder,"  as  it  lias  sensations  and  feelings,  cannot  again  be 
"  joined  together  "  by  biology. 

§3.  Valuable  considerations  concerning  the  bodily  and  mental  conditions 
of  the  different  classes  of  feelings  are  afforded  by  both  the  physiological 
and  the  ideational  theories  of  feeling.  For  this  reason  both  theories  have 
contributed  much  to  the  psychology  of  this  difficult  class  of  phenomena. 
But  both  eiT  in  their  exclusiveness  ;  they  err  also  in  a  fundamental  way, 
when  they  regard  feeling  as  a  derived  or  secondary  form  of  mental  life. 
In  opposition  to  this  latter  error,  it  has  been  maintained  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, feeling  alone  is  primordial  in  all  consciousness.  Thus  we  find  writers, 
in  almost  all  respects  so  far  opposed  as  are  Mr.  Spencer  and  Professor 
James,  agreeing  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  feelings  "  for  all  classes  of  elemen- 
tary psychic  facts.  But  inasmuch  as  all  psychic  facts,  even  the  most 
elementary,  cannot  become  data  of  consciousness — much  less  data  of  self- 
knowledge — without  attention  and  discriminating  consciousness,  Dr.  Ward 
correctly  maintains  :  "  The  simplest  form  of  psychical  life  involves  not 
only  a  subject  feeling,  but  a  subject  having  qualitatively  distinguishable 
presentations  which  are  the  occasion  of  its  feeling."  (As  to  how  we  should 
modify  and  interpret  this  statement  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  add  any- 
thing to  what  has  already  been  said.) 

The  Herbartian  theory  of  feeling  has  so  much  which,  in  spite  of  its  fun- 
damental errors,  is  interesting  and  helpful  in  explanation,  that  it  deserves 
brief  mention  here.  This  theory  holds  that  feelings  are  not  primitive  states 
of  mind.  Painful  and  pleasurable  bodily  states  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
feelings  at  all  :  they  are  rather  sensations.  All  true  feelings  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  ideating  activity ;  in  nature  they  are  just  this  :  the 
consciousness  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  ideas.  Or — to  follow  the  expla- 
nation given  by  the  most  finished  writer  of  this  school  in  his  masterly  treatise 
on  psychology1  "Feeling  is  to  be  considered  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
process  of  ideation  itself,  as  distinguished  from  consciousness  of  this  or 
that  particular  idea ;  "  and  it  is  conditioned  upon  some  resistance  being 
offered  to  this  process.  It  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  the  character  of 
our  intellectual,  aasthetical,  and  ethical  feelings  is  determined,  by  the  re- 
lation they  sustain  to  the  different  intellectual  processes,  both  the  more 
fundamental  and  the  more  complex.  (Here  again  we  may  leave  the  errors 
of  the  Herbartian  theory  to  the  correction  afforded  by  a  study  of  each 
particular  position  involved  in  the  theory.) 

?  4.  The  view  which  asserts,  not  only  that  all  feeling  is  either  pleasurable 
or  painful,  but  that  •'  pleasure-pain  "  is  all  there  is — so  to  speak — of  feeling, 
receives  confutation  at  every  point  from  the  data  of  psychological  science. 
It  follows  from  this  theory— among  other  conclusions — that  feelings,  as  feel- 
ings, have  no  ideal  value  ;  they  are  only  mere  quanta  of  pleasure  or  pain  ; 
they  cannot  be  placed  in  a  scale  of  ideal  values,  ;is  noble  or  base;  they  can 
only  be  placed  iu  the  scale  of  "  pleasure-pains,"  as  greater  or  less.  But  these 
are  subjects  the  discussion  of  which  belongs  later  on.  It  will  suffice  at 

1  Volkraannvon  Volkmar:  Lehrbueh  d.  Psycholosrie,  II.,  p.  298  f.  See  also  Xahlowsky :  Das 
Gcfiihlslebcn  (2d  ed  ).  Leipzig,  1S84.  Beneke  :  Lehrhuch  d.  PK>ycholo£ie  aln  Natimv  NM  n>  ehnft, 
p.  170  f.  Drbal :  Lehrbuch  d  cmpirisch.  Psychologic,  p.  200  f  On  the  other  hand,  Hint  feeling 
is  primordial— Honvicz  :  Psyeholog.  Analysen,  i.,  p.  163.  Comp.  Lotze  :  Mcdicin.  Psychologic, 
p.  233  f. 
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of  both.  Thus  we  can  enact  the  fiction  of  a  "  zero-point,"  or  "point  of  in- 
difference," a  place  in  the  scale  where  the  pleasure  passes  over  into  pain,  or 
the  reverse.  But  by  this  fiction  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  loses  its  distinct- 
ive quality.  We  may,  indeed,  be  unable  to  say  whether  a  particular  feeling 
is  disagreeable  or  agreeable  ;  either  form  of  feeling  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be 
not  easily  discernible  by  even  the  most  attentive  discriminating  conscious- 
ness. But  a  slight  degree  of  pleasure  is  no  more  like  a  slight  degree  of  pain 
than  is  a  greater  degree  of  one  like  a  greater  degree  of  the  other.  "What 
our  language  means  is,  that  both  pleasures  and  pains  are  recognized  as  dif- 
fering in  intensity.  But  something  besides  mere  difference  in  intensity  is 
implied  in  our  bringing  so  distinctly  unlike  psychic  states,  as  are  those  of 
pleasure  and  those  of  pain,  together  into  one  class,  and  then  calling  them 
both  by  the  common  term  "feeling."  It  is  implied,  of  course,  that  pleas- 
ure and  pain  are  certain  "kinds"  of  feeling.  In  other  words,  in  spite  of 
their  opposition,  they  are  classed  together  as  distinctly  different  sorts  of 
one  fundamental  form  of  psychic  life.  This  fundamental  form  is  no  other 
than  what  we  mean  by  the  word  "feeling."  The  whole  nature  of  feeling, 
then,  cannot  be  described  as  "pleasure-pain."  "What  we  really  mean  is: 
feelings  are  either  pleasurable,  or  painful,  or  possibly  "neutral."  To  make 
our  meaning  run  thus  :  feelings  are  naught  but  "  pleasure-pains,"  when 
pleasure  and  pain  are  recognized  as  opposites  in  kind,  is  to  reason  that  two 
distinctly  unlike  psychic  facts  may  be  thrown  into  one  category  (and  that  a 
most  important  and  fundamental  one)  without  their  being  in  any  distinctive 
respects  alike.  This  is  self-contradictory. 

(4.)  Moreover,  the  theory  which  identifies  feeling  with  "  pleasure-pain" 
renders  absurd  some  of  the  very  problems  on  which  it  claims  to  throw  light. 
For  example,  the  question  whether  there  are  "  neutral  "  feelings  (or  feelings 
that  are  neither  pleasurable  nor  painful)  thus  becomes  unmeaning.  This 
theory  attempts  to  settle  the  inquiry  as  to  the  existence  of  neutral  feelings 
in  a  haughty  a  priori  fashion,  although  it  claims  to  speak  in  the  name  of  so- 
called  inductive  psychology.  According  to  this  theory  there  are  no  such 
feelings,  because  there  cnintot  be  :  since  feeling  is  "  pleasure-pain,"  and 
nothing  else.  But  the  inquiry  as  to  the  existence  of  neutral  feelings  is 
plainly  an  inquiry  as  to  matter  of  fact.  It  can  be  settled  only  by  an  appeal 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  subject  whose  being  the  feeling  is.  And  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  which  we  know  about  the  nature  of  feeling,  or  about 
the  conditions  under  which  the  tone  of  feeling  is  generally  determined  as 
either  pleasurable  or  painful,  which  renders  it  impossible  that  different  indi- 
viduals may  differ  here.  Indeed,  one  class  of  feelings,  or  one  degree  of  any 
class,  may  be  "neutral"  in  the  case  of  some  indi\  idiials,  and  not  in  the  case 
of  other  individuals  ;  and  feelings  that  have  had  one  tone  of  feeling,  may, 
under  the  law  of  habit,  etc.,  lose  this  tone  and  biromo  neutral  in  the  case 
of  any  individual. 

The  Conditions  of  all  Fooling,  as  such,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  different  phenomena  of  feeling1  are,  like  the  nature  of  feeling, 
peculiarly  difficult  of  determination.  The  condii  ions  under  which 
the  tone  of  bodily  feeling  is  either  pleasurable  or  painful,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  pain  or  pleasure  increases  in  in- 
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same.  Yet  the  unity  that  this  threefold  aspect  of  consciousness 
presents  is  the  highest  of  all  unities  ;  it  is  the  unity  in  variety 
of  consciousness  itself.  However  we  may  choose  to  express  this 
fact,  we  cannot  explain  it ;  we  can  only  acknowledge  it  as  an 
ultimate  fact. 

None  the  less,  however,  do  we  have  good  grounds  for  believ- 
ing* that  changes  in  the  amounts,  kinds,  and  tone  (as  pleasure  or 
pain)  of  the  feelings  are  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  neural 
processes.  And  what  are  the  most  general  Physiological  Con- 
ditions of  the  differences  of  the  Feelings,  in  these  respects,  we 
can  conjecture  with  some  show  of  reason.  Different  individuals 
differ  more  widely  and  more  incalculably  as  to  the  particular 
feelings  evoked,  on  different  particular  occasions,  than  as  to  the 
sensations  and  ideas  occasioned  by  changes  in  the  amounts, 
kinds,  and  time-rates  of  the  stimuli  which  act  upon  the  nervous 
system.  This  fact  suggests  that  our  feelings  are  determined  by 
the  changeable  relations  of  the  neural  processes  to  the  constitu- 
tion, previous  habits,  and  temporary  mood,  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  by  the  relations  of  each  neural  process  to  all  the  others 
within  the  central  system,  in  a  more  irregular  way  than  are  our 
sensations  and  our  knowledge.  Those  conditions  of  the  ner- 
vous processes  which  depend  immediately  upon  the  nature  of 
the  stimuli  that  act  upon  the  end-organs  are  in  general  conform- 
able to  law  ;  they  are  regular  and — as  it  were — to  be  depended 
upon.  In  correspondence  with  them  is  the  regularity  and  de- 
pendableness  of  our  sensations  and  of  our  knowledge  by  the 
senses.  But  over  and  above  the  more  uniformly  recurrent  simi- 
lar elements  in  all  the  peripherally  originated  nervous  pro- 
cesses, there  is  more  or  less  of  a  semi-chaotic  surplus  of  nervous 
action  occasioned  in  the  brain-centers.  In  this  "  semi-chaotic 
surplus "  —the  general  character  of  which  depends  upon  what 
the  whole  nervous  system  was,  and  is,  and  has  recently  been 
doing,  and  upon  how  the  various  new  stimulations,  running  in 
to  the  brain-centers,  fit  in  with  all  this  and  with  one  another— 
may  we  find  the  physiological  conditions  of  the  feeling-aspect  of 
consciousness.  No  wonder,  then,  that  these  conditions  are  so 
obscure,  so  indeterminate  for  different  individuals,  so  change- 
aid*!  in  the  same  individual.  At  any  particular  moment  ike  /•///// 
n ml  n mount  of  feel  in  <j  t>,rp<>rn'in-i'<l  Inix  f  >r  its  physiological  com/ i /inn 
the  total  coini>l<.i'  relation  in  which  all  the  subordinate  neural  pro- 
cesses, scf  ii i>  />!/  til,-  Kjiinuli  of  that  moment,  stand  to  one  a»<>f/n  >•  <rn</ 
to  tlw  Mt,  or  il'n'K-t'tnii,  nj  '/>/'<  -< './'As-//////  rc/<ifc</  neural  process*.  To 
this  truth  our  ];iii-'ii:igi-  Ix-.-irs  witness  \vlicii  \v«-  spi-.-ik  of  ''  mood," 
"  disposition,"  "feeling  as  though,"  "feeling  like,"  etc.;  as  well 
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depends  upon  a  great  variety  of  permutations  and  combinations 
possible  among  the  factors  which  constitute,  at  any  instant,  the 
condition  and  the  direction  of  this  same  current  of  conscious- 
ness. 

Other  more  particular  conditions  of  the  tone  of  our  feelings 
as  "  pleasure-pains  "  will  receive  consideration  later  on. 

§  5.  The  attempt  of  biological  and  physiological  science  to  state  accu- 
rately the  physiological  conditions  of  all  feeling  is,  of  course,  most  commend- 
able. It  is  only  when  this  attempt  results  in  reducing  the  whole  vast  wealth 
of  human  affective  experience  to  quanta  of  pleasiire  and  pain,  mensurable 
according  to  Weber's  or  some  other  law,  and  dependent  upon  intensities 
of  nervous  processes,  that  it  merits  the  distrust  and  contempt  of  the  phi- 
losopher, the  artist,  the  religious  enthusiast,  the  more  genial  and  compre- 
hensive psychologist. 

Our  view,  which  finds  the  physiological  conditions  of  feeling  in  the 
"  semi-chaotic  surplus"  of  nervous  processes  originated  by  stimuli,  but  re- 
garded as  relative  to  the  tendencies  of  the  entire  molecular  central  mechan- 
ism— though  confessedly  not  capable  of  direct  scientific  proof— is  a  conject- 
ure borne  out  by  many  considerations.  Among  the  most  obvious  of  these 
is  the  character  of  those  processes  which  accompany  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment, the  "  building  up"  in  consciousness,  of  all  the  more  intense  states  of 
complex  feeling.  But  this  will  have  to  be  considered  in  more  detail  when 
we  treat  of  the  emotions  and  sentiments. 

(1.)  The  character  of  those  bodily  feelings  which  enter  so  largely  into 
the  complex  "feeling  of  self  "and  into  what  we  call  our  "temper"  or 
"  mood  "  is  explained  according  to  this  conjecture.  The  constitution  of  the 
internal  organs,  and  their  relation  to  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  are 
such  that  sensation-complexes  which  can  be  built  up  into  knowledge  by 
perception  are  only  sparingly  derived  from  these  organs.  One  knows  by  im- 
mediate perception  very  little  of  the  size,  shape,  temperature,  and  motion 
of  one's  intercostal  and  visceral  extensions  and  surfaces.  And  what  little 
one  senses  here  is  apt  to  be  submerged  under  accompanying  feelings  with 
a  strong  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain.  But  from  all  these  organs,  through  the 
nerve-plexuses  and  nerve-tracts  of  the  great  sympathetic  system,  an  inde- 
scribable melange  of  nerve-commotions  is  ceaselessly  ascending  through  the 
cerebro-spinal  tracts  to  the  brain.  What  this  melange  is  at  any  particular 
time  depends  upon  what  kind  of  intercostal  and  visceral  organs  one  has  in- 
herited, or  acquired  by  good  or  bad  habits,  or  had  forced  upon  him  by 
happy  or  unfortunate  accidents  or  circumstances,  or  got  by  the  action  of  the 
last  hour  or  of  yesterday.  This  melange,  however,  gives  conditions  to  one's 
affective  disposition,  or  mood,  or  temporary  impulse,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  bodily  feeling.  When  this  melange  corresponds  with  that  to  which 
we  are  habitually  accustomed,  we  feel  "  like  ourselves  ;"  when  it  corresponds 
to  any  one  of  several  familiar  characteristic  types,  we  feel  in  one  of  our  sev- 
eral "moods;"  when  it  is  largely  unaccustomed,  wo  feel  "  queer "  mid 
"not  a  bit  like  ourselves."  In  all  cases  it  is  the.  "  surplus  "  of  peripher- 
ally f-xciti-d  IK  •!•%•(•-(•!  11 1 1 mot  ions,  whose  character  does  not  admit  of  their  being 
organized  after  the  form  of  excitations  derived  from  the  external  or-uiis  of 
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the  sensations  or  ideas  occurring  and  recurring  in  the  stream  of  conscious- 
ness so  as  to  make  their  similarity  felt.  And  does  not  the  character  of  our 
feeling  depend  upon  the  relation  in  which  the  new  sensation  or  idea  stands  to 
that  current  of  nervous  excitations  which  supports  the  states  of  consciousness 
when  the  new  factor  or  object  appears  ?  Feelings  of  surprise  or  shock,  of 
novelty,  of  expectation,  of  recognition  (pleasurable  or  painful),  of  vague  dread,  or 
longing,  etc.,  rind  their  physiological  conditions  accounted  for  by  application 
of  this  principle.  In  general,  no  marked  and  prolonged  state  of  feeling  can 
exist  except  in  dependence  upon  considerable  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
excitement  of  the  nervous  centers  under  the  influence  of  external  and  inter- 
nal stimuli.  ' 

(4.)  Even  in  the  case  of  those  simpler  and  less  intense  feelings  which 
are  connected  in  experience  with  the  particular  sensation-complexes  and 
ideas,  it  is  probable  that  this  same  principle  holds  true.  Each  activity  of 
every  organ  of  sense  may  be  said  to  awaken  a  "  surplus,"  however  small,  of 
nervous  excitation  which  may  serve,  under  the  right  conditions,  for  a  feel- 
ing over  and  above,  and  yet  connected  with,  the  sensation-complex  or  idea. 
Whether  such  neural  surplus  awakens  conscious  feeling,  and  what  feeling  it 
awakens,  is  relative  to  ("  depends  upon")  the  entire  habit,  or  present  mood, 
etc.,  of  the  person  concerned.  Two  men,  neither  of  whom  is  color-blind, 
will  have  the  same  sensations  on  looking  upon  a  colored  object  ;  but  who 
can  tell  what  their  feelings  will  be,  even  when  the  object  is  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  an  object  with  fixed  associations  ?  Their  feeling,  on  seeing  green  or 
orange,  "  will  depend  upon,"  etc.  Two  men,  neither  of  whom  is  tone-deaf, 
will  hear  the  same  notes  on  listening  for  the  first  time  to  Beethoven's  quar- 
tet in  C  Sharp  Minor  (opus  131)  ;  but  who  can  tell  what  the  feelings  of 
either  will  be  ?  This  "  will  depend  upon,"  etc. 

(5.)  The  painful  feeling  which  is  evoked  by  too  intense  excitement  of 
any,  even  very  limited,  area  of  the  surface  of  the  skin  has  also,  it  is  proba- 
ble, its  physiological  conditions  in  confused  commotion  of  the  nervoiis  sub- 
stance, "a  troubling  more  or  less  profound  of  the  organism."  The  feelings 
evoked  by  sudden  and  uncertain  changes  in  the  application  of  the  stimuli,  or 
by  constant  slight  irritations  of  the  nerves  which  serve  no  purpose  of  clearly 
organizable  sensation-material,  are  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  pleasant 
and  painful  affective  phenomena  produced  by  being  stroked,  rubbed,  tickleil, 
passively  moved,  or  other  similar  forms  of  stimulation,  may  be  noted  in  this 
connection.  Every  worker  in  the  laboratory  knows  how  the  same  vibrating 
fork,  or  finger  marking  upon  a  revolving  drum,  may  produce  not  unpleasant 
sensations  of  sound,  when  attended  to  as  an  object  which  interests  us  ;  while 
it  will  occasion  a  large  amount  of  latent  feeling  of  irritation  when  it  has 
ceased  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  clear  knowledge.  The  "  semi  -chaotic 
surplus"  <if  nervous  excitement,  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the  clothing,  or 
by  the  pressure  of  the  chair,  is  IV  It  as  making  us  cross  or  weary,  when  we 
have  IP)  di-finite  sensations  and  perceptions  arising  from  these  sources. 

#  <>.  At  certain  epochs  in  litV,  changing  bodily  conditions  become  the 
causes  of  persistent  but  va-'iie  feelings  which  amount  to  a  "mood"  or  '-dis- 
position," and  which  :-«  TVO  to  color  all  the  sensations  and  ideas.  This  is 
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sesthetical  feeling  awaked  by  hearing  the  "  almost  toneless  low  note  of  the 
tenor  voice  "  on  the  last  word  of  the  passage,  "  He  turned  their  waters  into 
blood"  in  Handel's  "Israel  in  Egypt." 

In  all  purely  instrumental  music  the  flow  of  consciousness  is  thin  and 
-meagre,  so  far  as  definite  conceptions  go,  but  the  changes  in  key  and  the 
rhythmic  flow  of  sensations  of  musical  sound  are  fait  with  an  astonishing 
wealth  and  power  of  conscious  being.  This  fact  is  connected  with  that 
"  interiorness  "  of  these  sensations,  on  which  we  have  already  remarked. 
Indeed,  at  times  it  may  well  seem  as  though  all  objective  reference  and  all 
"  training  "  of  the  ideas  had  nearly  ceased  ;  we  simply  have  our  being  totally 
in  the  flow  of  musical  feelings.  What  happens  through  the  sense  and  idea- 
tion belonging  to  hearing  is  also  true  of  sight.  The  physical  and  objective 
changes  which  gesture  and  physiognomy  present  to  the  eye  are  productive 
of  feelings  of  fear,  joy,  attraction,  repulsion,  surprise,  expectation,  longing, 
solemnity,  etc.,  to  the  child ;  and  this  on  a  basis  of  extremely  slender  men- 
tal elaboration.  And  here  adults  are  not  so  unlike  children.  Indeed,  the 
cultivation  of  "  tact "  depends  upon  the  prompt  and  appropriate  arousement 
of  sensibility  as  the  accompaniment  or  sequence  of  meagre  intellectual  pro- 
cesses. 

In  all  these  cases  feeling  and  ideation,  or  thought,  react  on  each  other. 
This  truth  obtains  in  all  ranges  of  culture,  from  the  ignorant  woman  who, 
as  tradition  affirms,  wept  at  the  "  holy  wag"  of  Whitfield's  head,  to  the  cul- 
tivated sceptic  who  turned  from  feeling  the  beauty  of  a  natural  scene  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  be  a  God.  But  the  fuller  treatment  of  the  higher 
forms  of  feeling  will  cause  us  to  recur  to  this  truth. 

The  principles  which,  must  guide  psychology  in  the  Classifi- 
cation of  the  Feeling's  have  already  been  pretty  clearlj^  indicated. 
From  the  very  nature  of  feeling  in  general  we  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  those  "  objective  "  processes  with  which  feeling  is  con- 
nected, in  order  to  locate  in  intelligible  "kinds,"  or  "sorts,"  the 
affective  phenomena.  In  other  words,  we  classify  the  feelings  by 
reference  to  the  intellectual  processes  which  accompany  or  occa- 
sion them.  All  attempts  at  a  purely  biological  or  physiological 
classification  of  the  phenomena  of  feeling  are,  especially,  to  be 
rejected.  Such  principles  of  classification  have  no  place  at  any 
point  in  psychology ;  but  they  are  especially  out  of  place  at  this 
point,  because  the  most  essential  characteristic  of  our  feelings 
renders  it  inconceivable  that  they  should  differ  after  the  analogy 
of  the  physical  organism  or  of  the  physiological  processes. 

It  is  further  important  to  determine  the  exact  character  of  the 
Delations  in  which  the  Feelings  stand  to  the  other  two  main 
Classes  of  mental  phenomena.  We  are  wont  to  speak  of  our  sen- 
sations, ideas,  thoughts,  and  purposes  as  IHI/KJ  tin  ///*•  //•> •*  eitl 
pleasurable  or  painful.  Thus  those  who  identify  "  pleasmv- 
|  >ai  us  "  with  the  whole  being  of  feeling  seem  coin  pel  led  (o  regard 
feeling  as  a  yuale,  or  characteristic,  of  the  other  forms  of  mental 
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belongs.  This  experience  is  so  familiar  in  the  case  of  our 
more  complex  forms  of  feeling1  that  it  has  led  to  the  mistaken 
psychological  theory  which  makes  all  the  affective  phenomena 
of  consciousness  dependent  upon  an  "  occasion"  being  furnished 
for  them.  But  the  general  truth  is,  that  in  the  flow  of  the  one 
stream  of  conscious  life  the  feelings  may  assume  either  one  of  the 
three  possible  tune-relations  toward  the  sensations  and  ideas  by  which 
we  classify  them  ;  they  may  fuse  with  them  in  the  "  now  "  of  the 
same  conscious  state,  or  they  may  lead  or  follow  them. 

One  other  consideration  affects  all  attempts  at  classifica- 
tion of  the  feelings.  Changes  in  the  complexity  and  intensity 
of  both  the  "  objective  "  and  the  "  affective  "  factors  of  any  men- 
tal state  which  is  predominatingly  one  of  feeling,  produce  im- 
portant changes  in  the  resulting  compound  quality.  Thus  new 
and  higher  "classes"  of  feeling  are  determined.  By  increase 
of  intensity,  for  example,  a  feeling  of  pleasant  mild  surprise, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  feeling  of  novelty,  becomes 
the  emotion  of  wonder  or  of  astonishment.  But  no  such  change 
is  a  mere  growth  of  affective  intensity.  A  great  variety  of  quali- 
tatively new  factors  modify  the  character  of  the  complex  state 
of  feeling  as  any  considerable  increase  in  intensity  takes  place. 
Especially  is  it  true  that  the  whole  tone  of  the  feeling  may 
change :  for  example,  the  emotion  corresponding  to  a  pleasurable 
feeling  may  be  a  painful  emotion.  Thus,  too,  out  of  surprise, 
as  it  were,  may  be  developed  wonder  and  astonishment,  or  dread, 
or  anger,  or  joy.  Even  pleasure  and  pain — such  "  opposites  "  as 
we  are  wont  to  call  them — sometimes  struggle  together  for  the 
possession  of  the  field  of  affective  consciousness,  and  tlms  pro- 
duce a  most  strange  complexion,  by  their  very  struggle,  to  that 
field. 

Combining  the  foregoing  three  considerations  we  find  that 
the  Classification  of  the  Feelings  may  proceed  as  follows  : 

I.  According  to  the  "objective"  accompaniment,  or  reference, 
of  the  feeling — into  (1)  Sensuous  Feelings,  or  such  as  have  their 
difference  determined  in  dependence  upon  the  different  qualities 
of  the  sensations  of  the  special  senses  and  of  so-called  "  common 
feeling";  (2)  Intellectual  Feelings,  or  such  as  have  their  dif- 
ference determined  by  the  character  of  the  processes  of  ideation 
and  thought;  (3)  ^Esthetical  Feelings,  or  such  as  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  perception  or  imagination  of  what  we  call  "  bean- 
tit'ul"  or  its  opposite  ;  and  (4)  Ethical  Feelings,  or  such  as  arise 
in  contemplation  of  those  forms  of  conduct  which  we  call  "  right 
or  its  opposite. 

Two  things  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  respects  this  division  : 
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II,  i:  inasmuch  as  the  chararti  r  >.f  th«-  "attachment"   \\hidi 
h  f«M-linur  ha>  to  th-  intellectual  aspect  of  consciousness  Tari 

ly,  we  maj  <li\  i-lr  tin-  t'c«-linLr>  into: 

II  Litln-1'ili   Statical,  or  l-'i-'-liir_r-   attaching   tlifni-<h«-    im- 
iiif.li:it.-l\   to  the  content  of  tin-  -•n-.itioM-  ,,r  id'-a-.  BO  a-   to   \, 
with  tin-in  in  such  form  that  intr"-i"  ctive  analyst    ili>cov«-r>   no 
tinic-ditlcn-ncc  li.-tun-n  tin-   all'.  -ctivr  ami   tin-  corresponding  in 

tt-li.  .••  •     inscionsness  ;  or  else  they  are  _   K'-latimial, 

01    Feelings  which  have  their  <iu.il!tv  determine.  I  \>y  the  chan.. 
that     take     place     in    the    lluw    of    Sensations    CT    id.  a--  —  "  f.-<  li.' 
of  relation,"  that  vary  in  chai'acter  accord  in-j-  to  the  character  .  .f 

the  relations  between  differenl  successive  >en>ati»»ns  ami  id> 

In  this  latter  case  \\.-  customarily  speak  of  the  content  of  di>- 

criminatiiiLr  consciousness  as  I  he  "occasion  ol  our  feelinir  thus 
and 

l-'inallv,  we  may  divide  afl'.-ctive  states  into  : 

III.  Either  (1)  Simple  !•'•••  liiiL's   ..r  such   as  do   not   admit   of 

intro-pect  i\e  analysis  into  several  elements  or  factors  ;  ami 

Complex  Feelings,  or  such  a^  lih-ud  a  numlier  of  <|iialitat  i\  ely 
dill'i-reiit  kinds  of  fcelin-j  into  on.-  predominatingly  all'ecti\e 
:  Consciousness.  I'pon  this  third  principle  of  divi-ion  it 
mii-t  In-  remarked,  lirst.  that  all  states  .-f  adult  consciousness 
which  are  characterized  1>\  some  predominating  a-pect  of  fe.-l- 

ur_r  are  really  complex  ;  ami,  second,  thai  chan_-e>  in  int.n-ity 
of  e\.r\-kiml  of  feeling  reMilt  in  the  admixture  of  other  atl'ec- 
tive  factor^  into  the  compound 


\V<-  return  nt  this  point,  I>rii-f1y,  tot! 
M  :  Whether  the  feelings,  as  anoh,  differ  in  .|M.ili;y  :unl  tlms  \v:n-r.»nt 

ill.  Is.        (  )  .11    ;i|1i'  :   .     ' 
i 

'.  <  'f  .ill   t  in-  Mlli|'l'-r  f"l  : 

•  'i.it  th"  •  B  the  f--"-l 

lil-.i"  tli.  feel- 
..•t  ly  tin- 
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scale  of  pleasure  the  sugar  in  lemonade),  but  also  to  hold  that  the  sim- 
plest bodily  pleasures,  as  feelings,  are  like  the  most  elevated  intellectual, 
sesthetical,  and  ethical  pleasures— provided  the  two  can  be  made  to  assume 
the  same  locality  in  the  "  pleasure-pain  "  scale  of  quantities.  It  will  be  a 
long  time,  however,  before  psychology  convinces  the  artistic  rnind,  on  see- 
ing a  great  actor  play  Hamlet,  or  on  hearing  the  "Erl-King"  of  Schubert, 
that  its  feelings,  as  such,  are  simply  pleasure-pains  that  may  have  an  exact 
equivalent  insomuch  pork  and  potatoes,  or  cheese  and  beer.  Nor  is  he 
who  has  felt  that  joy  of  scientific  discovery  which  Niebuhr  compared  to  the 
divine  feeling  in  view  of  a  new-made  universe,  likely  to  confuse  it,  as  re- 
spects distinctive  quality,  with  the  sensuous  thrill  of  gratified  bodily  appe- 
tite. While  the  religious  devotee  will  scarcely  fail  to  relegate  his  "  love  of 
God,"  or  his  feeling  of  "  divine  pity,"  as  an  affection,  to  a  different  class 
from  that  into  which  he  throws  all  sorts  of  "  pleasure-pains  "  derived  from 
physical  goods  and  evils. 

1 9.  On  account  of  the  obscure  character  of  the  sensuous  basis  on  which 
the  intellectual,  sesthetical,  and  ethical  feelings  repose,  writers  on  the  psy- 
chology of  art  and  morals  have  often  failed  to  recognize  this  basis.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  writers  who,  starting  from  the  biological  point  of  view, 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  higher  feelings  in  accordance  with  a  theoiy  which 
resolves  all  their  affective  quality  into  quanta  of  "  pleasure-pains,"  almost 
uniformly  find  their  theory,  in  reality,  quite  too  narrow  for  them.  For  ex- 
ample ' — to  illustrate  from  one  of  the  most  judicious  of  modern  psycholo- 
gists— we  are  told  at  one  moment  that,  "  strictly  speaking,  there  are  only  two 
varieties  of  feeling,  viz.,  the  agreeable  and  the  disagreeable  ; "  becaiise  "  all 
our  feelings  are  constituted  by  elements  of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  "  and  then, 
at  another  moment,  we  are  informed  that  "  the  several  varieties  of  musical 
sensation  .  .  .  have  distinct  affective  concomitants,"  some  of  them  pro- 
ducing the  feeling  of  excitement  or  exhilaration,  while  others  produce  feel- 
ings that  have  a  "  quieter  and  graver  character."  And  after  virtually  affirm- 
ing the  many  varieties  of  our  simpler  sensuous  feelings,  we  find  this  author 
proceeding  with  the  further  classification  of  complex  feelings,  just  as  though 
the  "  pleasure-pain  "  theory  had  never  been  introduced.  The  popular  view 
is,  on  this  point,  psychologically  correct.  "A  finer  scientific  analysis" 
brought  to  bear  on  the  "  feeling-concomitant "  of  our  sensations  and  ideas, 
rfoe.s  not  resolve  those  popularly  recognized  differences  into  something  else 
than  what  every  subject  of  the  feeling  immediately  feels  them  to  be."  And 
to  hold  that  it  does,  destroys  all  basis  for  our  judgment  as  expressed  in 
terms  like  the  following  :  An  "  honorable  "  or  a  "  base"/v//w/.  a  "fitting  " 
or  an  "  inappropriate/^//?^,"  etc.  It  also  makes  psychologically  unintelli- 
gible all  the  affective  phenomena  which  enter  into  the  constitution  and  the 
appreciation  of  artistic  products,  and  of  conduct  considered  as  moral  or  im- 
moral. 

$  10.  K:>ix>i'»t*f-'i'linf)s  "  attach  themselves"  to  the  activity  of  the  senses 
in  such  a  way  as  to  fuse  with  the  sensations,  with  their  presenfative  or  ob- 
jective reference,  and  so  constitute  their  "  subjective "  side,  as  it  were. 
When,  then,  wo  speak  of  pleasant  or  painful  s<'nxiitit»is,  the  noun  cmpha- 

1  Six  Sully  :  Tin1  Human  Mind,  II.,  pp.  -!i'>  and  .">!. 

"  Ou  this  point  comp.  llonvir/. :  I'-yrholog.  Analysen,  iii  ,  p.  91  £. 
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(3)  Musicians  have  always  attached  different  distinct  kinds  of  feeling  to 
different  musical  instruments,  to  the  different  timbres  of  notes  -when  sounded 
to  express  difference  of  feeling,   to  different   keys  and  chords.      However 
much  of  this  is  due  to  fanciful  associations,  it  is  scarcely  all   thus  to  be  ex- 
plained.   And  it  certainly  is  not  to  be  resolved  into  mere  differentia  of  the 
pleasure-pains  of  acoustic  sensations.     Sturnpf  l  tells  us  how  his  son  Rudolf, 
a  child  of  four  and  a  half  years,  when  he  had  to  choose  between  two  trum- 
pets that  differed  by  a  tone,  declared  for  the  "  darker  one."     The  "  grave  " 
feeling  belonging  to  the  base  register  is  different,  otherwise  than  in  mere 
quantity  of  pleasure-pain  from  the  "stirring"  of  the  tenor.     The  "sweet- 
pain  "  of  minor  strains  is  not  the  same  mingling  of  the  two  opposites,  as 
that  which  a  chord  has  where  one  of  the  keys  is  somewhat  out  of  tune.    And 
the  feeling  of  "grace  "which  belongs  to  Mozart's  Opus  46  in  E  flat  is  differ- 
ent, though  no  more  or  less  pleasurable,  and  though  we  disregard  the  char- 
acter of  the  notes  as  mere  sensations,  from  the  feeling  of  "  passionate  fer- 
vor "  which  belongs  to  his  Opus  47  in  G  Minor.2 

(4)  The  varieties  of  feeling  which  belong,  as  the  affective  concomitant, 
to  the  different  sensations  of  color  and  light  have,  indeed,  been  differently 
described  by  different  persons  equally  susceptible  to  this  form  of  excited 
sensibility.  Here,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  feelings,  disposition  and 
association  have  largely  to  do  in  determining  kind.     But  here  also  a  certain 
rather  wide  range  of  distinction  seems  to  belong  to  the  more  primary  phen- 
omena of  feeling.     Bright  light  and  mellow  light  produce  differences  in  the 
character  of  the  equally  pleasurable  feeling  which  may  result ;  melancholy 
may  deepen  into  vague  dread,  as  twilight  gives  way  to  total  darkness,  with- 
out habit  and  association  furnishing  the  complete  account.     As  respects  the 
fine  shading  of  tones  of  feeling  accompanying  the  color-sensations,  the  classi- 
cal passage   of  Gothe  is  in  proof.     "With  the  "  cheerfulness  "  of  yellow  the 
"mournful"  light  seen    through  blue   glass  is  contrasted — "a  feeling  of 
cold"  ("as  recalling  shadows,"  the  author  adds).     Green  produces  the  im- 
pression of  repose  ;  red  of  strong  excitement.      [The  explanation  which  ac- 
counts   for  the    exciting   influence  of   "red"  upon   some  animals,   by   its 
association  with  the  sight  of  blood,   seems  not  wholly   satisfactory.     The 
reason  lies,   in  part  at  least,   in  the  amount  and  character  of  the  neural 
"  semi-chaotic  surplus  "  which  these  rays  provoke.]     Hoffding,   combining 
these  two  forms  of  sensations  of  sight,  calls  upon  us  to  observe  how,  with 
diminished  or  augmented  illumination,   "the  effect  on  feeling  sustains  a 
corresponding  change." 

(5)  In  addition  to  what  has  already  booTi  said  respecting  that  compound 
bodily  feeling  called  "common  fooling,"  as  the  affective  concomitant  of  cer- 
tain obscurely  sensed  organic  processes,  we  may  now  note  that  it  has  a  num- 
ber of  distinct  kinds,  both  painful  and  pleasurable.  The  equally  disagreeable 

1  Tonppyeholospe,  II.,  p.  531. 

"  The  extrome  position  taken  by  many  especially  MI-I-I  pi; lite  to  mil  -ical  fcclini.'.  Imwever  nr. no- 
tifiable in  details,  bears  witness  to  the  validity  of  distinctions  in  tin'  <|ii:iliiv  ni1  Hi  •  ••  .-iiii  >  -i:\f  <un- 

COmitaTltS "  Of  acoustic  sensations.     Thus  E.  T.  A.  Holl'maim  umi'd    charactcri/i-  each   chord   In    .-i 

Hpecial  stilt.-  nf  ii'<-iin<_' ;  I>  Major  exprespeB  "harmless  joy ;"  C Major.  ^iM  dr-h-' :   \   i' .1   Minor, 

longing,  etc.     So  also  Jahn  explain"-  Ilic  Mended   feeling  which  Mozart's    M:nvh    in   lii>   /.-iii'iei  ll'  I;- 

i  ni —  as  din-  tu  II weak  and  depressed  Klairj  "  of  certain   inst  runiciiN.  \vliicli  the  llnle  renders 

"  rl-aivr  and  mi'diT,"  and  to  \\hieh   the  hOrEB  and  trumpets    give  "power  and   fulnos."      I!V   imlf 

1/111!  :i  it  < if  tin  very  •  .-cncc  uffei-'l.'n'j  tlmt  xm-ii  i/r.s.T//<,'.'(/n.,  t/tiii/iii  mil  command  itn  'it. 
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connected  with  the  feeling  of  surprise,  does  not  seem  to  be  precisely  the 
same.  Where  the  present  sensation  or  idea  gives  some  token  that  the  future 
state  will  be  pleasurable,  the  feeling  of  expectation  itself  may  be  pleasur- 
able, may  take  on  the  tone  of  hope  or  joy  ;  but  where  something  disagree- 
'able  is  expected,  the  feeling  of  expectation  assumes  the  form  of  aversion  or 
dread.  But  mere  prolonging,  or  closely  frequent  repetition,  of  expectation 
itself  results  in  evoking  the  feeling  of  impatience,  which  is  as  distinct  in 
quality  as  any  feeling  well  can  be. 

The  permutations  and  combinations  of  all  these  more  primary  forms  of 
the  feeling  of  relation  are  rather  indefinite,  and  the  special  sensations  and 
ideas  which  serve  as  their  occasions  mark  by  their  variety  the  difference  be- 
tween individuals  and  between  different  stages  of  the  development  of  the 
same  individual.  But  that  such  primary  forms  are,  as  feelings,  qualitatively 
unlike,  and  that  these  differences  accompany  changes  in  the  time-rate  of 
their  sensational  or  ideatioual  "  occasions,"  there  seems  no  room  for  reason- 
able doubt. 

[Reference  to  works  on  the  psychology  of  feeling  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the 
next  chapter.] 


OHAPTEB   X. 
FEELTNO,    \-   PLEA8UBE  TAIN 


PSYCHOLOGI       and  philosophers  in  .-ill  ages  have  been  ace 

t«']in-.l  to  c.-ill  attentioa  to  tin-  _       I  ugnificance  of  pi'  a-un-  and 
n   in  human   lilV.      \\  ••  lia\i-  already  seen  ho\\   modern  tin  <>rv 
ident  ill'--  tip  -••    t\\o   opp.  'Min_r  ton.--      :  •i«>u>nr-^  \\ith  the 

whole   charact.  r  of  atl'ecthe    pin  'iionp  na.      Art,  of  com 

crially  in  the  forms  of  music  and  p  •<  iry  (with  their*  accompanim<    I 

i  h\  thmic  movement-  in  niaivliinir  ami  danchiLri     i>  adapt'  d  t«» 
-.-  and  to  r\jin  »  '>ur  pleasurable  IT  painful  M-ii-ati  n>- 

s,  and  si-ntiiin-nN.     If  we  employ  the  two  words  "  pleasure  " 

I  "  pain"  (as  i--   now  ••ii>toniar\-    in    p-\  dioloiriral  \sriinr_-     to 
iiifludf  all  d>      )•  •  9  and  kimU  of   tin-    aji-  •  a  MI-   and  tin-  di- 
iii'l--.  •  C6  it-.  -If  seems  to  hav.-  it-  ;nt<-r.'>t  and  \aln<-  lai-ji-lv 

in  llifsi-  phenomeDAi      And  \\hrii  \s.-  consider  the   indirect  P  Milt 
of  pleaMires  and  pains  upon  co-iiition  and  conduct,  v,  e  may  \\ell 

im  :  "  It  is  dillicult  to  conceive  what  life  would  lie  if  pi. 
ure  and  pain  wen-  stricken  out.   .    .   .   leave  them  out,  and  life  and 

the  uni\.  i>e  no  longer  have  meanh  Hence    Li..],.  me- 

tini'->  Strives  to  show  ho\\   all  Mie.-ial    -.  •n^atioli^  mav  ha\f  d-  \.-l- 
opi-d   from   an   original  of  pain    or   of  pleaMiiv  :   while   jmlitical 
science  doi-s  not  coase  reminding  u->   that   Schiller's  "Hun. 
and   I  ."•>••,"  as  ])iiins  and  pleaMires   l.elonu-iiiLT  to   Imite  in-t  in. 
still  1  lively  drive  men  to  their  work  ami  sway  the  n.-r 

It  i-  not  our  present  purpose  to  call   attention  to  the  rath,  r 
d'  pr.  -M'iiLr  exaggeration  which   much  of  this  \\a_v  of  stating  the 
matter    involves.        \\'e    helieve    that    Hot    e\.  n    the    Mlnph-' 
I  lid.  -t    psychological  development,  tip'  l(»\\est  and  mean      '         iii- 
liiti  ......  f  BO  called  human  nature,  can  l>e  .\plain.  d  :  to  the 

repulsion    of   pain  and    the    allurement    of    pl«  \\  e 

wish,  lio\v.-vi  r.  now  to  note  how  exteiiM'\  e,  fundamental,  and  intlu- 
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sity.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  all  feeling-s,  absolutely 
without  exception,  are — to  some  extent  at  least — either  pleasur- 
able or  painful  (in  other  words,  whether  "  neutral  feelings  "  exist), 
no  decisive  theoretical  answer  seems  possible. 

$  1.  The  discussion  over  the  existence  of  "  neutral  feelings  "  has  probably 
absorbed  more  attention  of  lute  than  it  deserves — especially  if  we  separate  it 
from  the  far  more  important  discussion  of  the  nature  of  all  feeling  as  such. 
Neutral  or  indifferent  feelings  were  recognized  by  Eeid,  but  disputed  by 
Hamilton.1  James  Mill  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  greater  number  of 
our  sensations  are  colorless  as  respects  pleasurable  or  painful  feeling — are 
"indifferent"  in  tone.  Bain'2  asserts  it  as  undoubted  that  "we  may  feel 
and  yet  be  neither  pleased  nor  pained;  "  and  that  "almost  every  pleasurable 
and  painful  sensation  and  emotion  passes  through  a  stage  or  moment  of 
indifference."  Wundt  argues  that  inasmuch  as  pleasures  and  pains  differ 
in  intensity  and  are  opposites  (and  may,  therefore,  be  plotted  as  having  a 
place  on  either  side  of  a  curve  which  crosses  an  abscissa-line)  there  must  be 
a  point  of  indifference,  or  neutrality,  lying  between  them.  But  this  argu- 
ment assumes  that  because  a  curve  represents  certain  relations,  in  respect 
of  intensity,  in  which  pleasures  and  pains  stand,  therefore  it  represents  all 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  all  states  of  feeling.  A  child  stung  by 
a  bee  while  eating  honey  may  be  figuratively  represented  as  passing  along 
this  line  ;  and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  because  extreme  pain  follows  great 
pleasure  an  ideal  neutral  feeling  intervenes  between  the  two. 

Returning  to  experience,  we  find  another  recent  writer3  exclaiming: 
"  How  many  visual  images,  musical  sounds  and  noises  daily  throng  our 
consciousness?  How  few  of  them  are  associated  with  any  feeling  (that  is, 
positive  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain)  whatever!"  And  doubtless  the  ex- 
perience of  most  men  would,  naively  expressed,  agree  with  this  exclama- 
tion. If  in  fairly  good  health  and  occupied  with  work  sufficiently  exacting 
of  attention,  but  not  too  distasteful  or  too  absorbing,  they  pass  the  larger 
part  of  their  time  without  observable  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain  characterizing 
the  stream  of  consciousness.  We  here  see  again  reason  for  not  adopting 
even  the  modified  statement  of  Lotze  :  "We  apply  the  name  'feelings' 
c.rchixiw!;/  to  states  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  contrast  with  sensations  as  indif- 
ferent perceptions  of  a  certain  content."  Perhaps,  if  we  admit  that  there 
are  few,  if  any,  of  our  feelings  (especially  the  sensuous)  in  which  wo  cannot, 
by  purposive  attention,  develop  a  discernible  tone  of  feeling,  that  is,  make 
them  to  appear  cither  slightly  pleasurable  or  slightly  painful,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  large  part  of  our  affective  phenomena  leave  no  distinct 
trace  in  consciousness,  or  on  memory,  as  either  pleasurable  or  painful,  \ve 
shall  st;it"  t  lie  facts  on  both  sides.  Nor — \ve  repeat  (see  p.  171) — is  there  any- 
thing in  our  feelings,  as  such,  to  show  reason  why  any  uniform  law  should 
be  observed  in  tins  regard.1 

1  Bee  Work-  (if  Thomas  Reid  (IlmniltonV  edition),  p.  311. 

5  The  Emotions  ar.d  the  Will,  p.  13. 

lii'ii  :  Iiitrodin-tion  to  the  Study  of  rhysloloL'iral  Psychology,  p.  130. 

••  Tliu-r  vim  ilr-irr  di'l.-iilcd  discussion  of  this  Cri's  in   i^ychnlo^y  i  MI  Sullyl  nuiy  rcfi-  to  Kr. 
UniiilliiT  :  l)u  1'hiir-ir  ut.de  In  Doulcur,  cliap.  viii.;  ;iud  urticles  in  Mind,  xiii.,  pp.  so  [i.,  and  •J-l->  II 
and  xiv.,  9T  If. 
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specific  response.  But  subsequent  observations  and  the  opinions  of  other 
authorities  do  not  sustain  bis  claim.  An  argtiment  for  this  view  is  derived 
from  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  sensation  of  touch  and  the  feeling  of  pain, 
in  cases  of  painful  touch,  are  separable  both  in  fact  and  in  time.  Thus 
disease  may  occasion  insensibility  to  pain  (analgesia)  without  insensibility 
to  touch  (anaesthesia),  and  conversely.  Severe  cold  may  render  the  ampu- 
tations necessary  after  battle  almost  painless,  even  when  the  patient  senses 
the  operation  as  being  touched  and  cut.  Chloroform  and  hypnotic  sleep 
sometimes  render  the  subject  insensible  to  the  pain  of  sensations  (such  as 
that  coming  from  extracting  a  tooth,  or  from  burning  the  flesh)  without 
destroying  the  sensations  as  such.  Moreover,  Weber  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  hand  is  dipped  in  very  cold  or  in  very  hot  water  we  have 
an  intense  sensation  of  being  touched  which  distinctly  precedes  the  feeling 
of  pain.  This  comparative  slowness  of  the  evolution  of  pain  is  noticeable 
in  various  forms  of  strong  excitation  of  the  skin.  And  Schiff,  finding  that 
animals,  after  section  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  cease  to  feel  pain 
while  still  susceptible  to  touch,  has  concluded  that  the  nerve-commotions 
necessary  for  the  two  travel  by  different  paths  to  the  brain.  All  these  phe- 
nomena are,  however,  explicable  on  much  better  grounds  than  those  which 
assume  that  the  physiological  conditions  of  pain  and  pleasure  (even  of  the 
skin)  are  found  in  the  excitement  of  specific  parts  of  the  peripheral  nervous 
apparatus.  The  relative  slowness  of  pain  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
more  diffusive  excitation  of  nervous  substance,  both  peripheral  and  centra], 
is  necessary  for  the  production  of  pleasure-pains  than  of  comparatively  indif- 
ferent sensations.  The  explanation  of  the  apparently  different  paths  of 
reaching  the  brain  is  probably  connected  with  the  same  fact.  While  nearly 
everything  which  we  do  know  about  the  conditions  of  our  pleasures  and 
pains  is  opposed  to  the  view  which  considers  them  as  specific  sensations. 
Indeed,  if  the  susceptibility  of  the  areas  of  the  skin  is  different  for  painful 
feelings  and  for  sensations  of  temperature  and  touch,  this  may  be  held  to  be 
another  proof  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the  neural  processes  which  underlie 
feeling  and  sensations  in  general. 

$3.  Every  biological  theory  as  to  the  physiological  conditions  of  our 
pleasure-pains  holds  that,  in  some  way,  pleasure  is  significant  of  activities 
which  are  beneficial,  and  pain  is  significant  of  activities  which  are  //armful, 
either  to  the  total  organism  of  the  individual  or  to  the  species  or  to  the 
particular  organ  primarily  involved.  This  conclusion,  which  modern  science 
claims  to  arrive  at  inductively,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  was 
assumed,  in  deference  to  teleological  considerations,  centuries  ago.  Aris- 
totle, for  example,  conceived  of  pleasure  as  linked  with  every  normal  and 
natural  activity;  pain  is  therefore,  as  the  opposite  of  pleasure,  "negative" 
of  what  is  abnormal,  unnatural,  injurious.  From  the,  same  a  jn-un-'i  point  of 
view  a  modern  writer  '  declares  :  "  Pleasure  is  the  positive;  feeling  of  a  thing 
which  accords  with  our  nature,  as  pain  is  the  negative  feeling  of  an  object 
which  is  contrary  to  our  essence." 

The  modern  bioln"ie:il  vie\v  explains  the  physiological  conditions  of 
many  of  our  pleasure-pains ;  but  its  failure  at  various  points  is  only  too 
evident.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  human  organisms  endure  for  years 

1  Tiberghicn  :  Science  de  1'Ame,  p.  423  f. 
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agreeable  intensities  of  certain  stimuli  are  harmful,  except  the  conjecture 
which  the  theory  supports  ;  (2)  the  theory  neglects  too  largely  those  central 
conditions  in  which  (rather  than  in  conditions  of  the  organs  exposed  to 
the  stimulus)  the  very  nature  of  our  pleasure-pains  have  their  physical  basis  ; 
and  (3)  it  leaves  quite  unexplained  the  large  field  of  our  non-sensuous  pleas- 
ure-pains. 

Many  facts  are  explained  when  we  consider  the  Relation  be- 
tween Intensity  of  excitement  and  the  accompanying-  Tones  of 
Feeling1.  Physiologically  considered,  all  the  cerebral  processes 
concerned  in  our  sensations  and  ideas,  when  increased  in  amount 
beyond  certain  limits,  become  occasions  of  painful  feeling. 
"When,  on  the  other  hand,  these  processes  are  lacking  in  sufficient 
intensity  to  lay  the  appropriate  basis,  as  it  were,  for  clearly  defined 
sensation  or  ideation,  they  may  also  be  occasions  of  another  kind 
of  painful  feeling4.  Hence  we  have  pains  of  over-tension,  strain, 
excitement,  which,  in  extreme  form,  may  appear  to  overwhelm  con- 
sciousness in  a  sea  of  pain,  or  crush  it  under  a  load  of  anguish  ; 
but  we  have  also  the  pains  of  uncertain,  wavering,  and  exces- 
sively feeble  sensation  and  ideation.  How  much  intensity  of  neu- 
ral processes  can  be  "  borne"  icithout  pain,  or  even  </ij<>/i<'d,  varies 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  considerations  resolvable  into  the  con- 
stitution, habit, present  con</ifi»n,  and  "occupation  "  of  the  cerebral 
centers.  How  much  intensity  these  centers  are  actually  called 
upon  to  bear  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  constitution  and  condi- 
tion of  the  end-organs  to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied.  These 
end-organs  may  be  relatively  unexcitable  or  hypersesthetic  (as 
in  cases  of  morbid  sensibility,  either  constitutional  or  due 
to  disease).  The  same  stimulus  applied  to  the  same  organ, 
under  different  conditions  of  excitability,  may  thus  be  the  oc- 
casion of  very  different  amounts  of  that  "  semi-chaotic  surplus  " 
in  which  the  cerebral  processes  of  feeling  consist.  AVhile, 
within  the  cerebral  centers  themselves,  the  limits  of  neural 
activity,  the  excess  of  which  in  amount  is  productive  of  pain, 
vary  greatly  for  different  individuals,  ages,  cerebral  conditions, 
etc. 

Psychologically  expressed,  the  corresponding  truth  may  be 
stated  somewhat  as  follows  :  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  psychi- 
cal activity,  whether  as  expressed  in  sensation  or  ideation  and 
thought,  which  is  pleasurable,  or  at  least  not  productive  of  pain. 
Move  than  this  becomes  increasingly  painful  as  the  amount  of 
sensation  or  ideation  increases.  Too  strong  sensations  hurt  ;  too 
vivid  mental  images  are  likely  to  l>e  disagreeable:  too  intense 
thinking-  is  unpleasant— even  apart.it  would  seem,  from  those 
sensations  of  muscular  strain  and  bodily  pains  in  the  head  \\hich 
13 
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Beaunis  '  has  represented  the  dependence  of  our  pleasure-pains  upon  the 
intensity  of  our  sensations,  in  the  four  stadia  which  he  recognizes,  by  the 
following  scheme  (the  figures  at  the  head  represent  the  increasing  amounts 
of  the  sensations)  : 
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[According  to  this  author,  not  only  may  the  extent  of  these  stadia  and 
the  moment  of  their  appearance  vary  greatly,  but  with  some  substances  the 
stadium  of  indifference  is  lacking,  or  the  stadium  of  pleasure  much  abbre- 
viated. Beauuis  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  sensations,  even  those 
most  apparently  simple,  involve  elements  both  pleasurable  and  painful.] 

How  both  the  intensity  of  the  sensations,  in  dependence  upon  the  inten- 
sities of  the  stimuli,  and  the  intensity  of  the  resulting  pleasures  or  pains, 
in  dependence  on  the  intensities  of  the  sensations,  may  be  subject  to  varia- 
tion, and  yet  not  according  to  the  same  law,  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing diagram.2  Here  E  min.  and  E  max.  represent  the  minimum  and  the 
maximum  intensities  of  stimulation ;  and  the  abscissa-line  between  them 
represents  the  division  between  pain  (whose  curve  is  below)  and  pleasure 
(whose  curve  is  above).  The  continuous  line  represents  the  relation  of 
intensity  of  sensation  to  intensity  of  stimulation.  The  dotted  curve  rep- 
resents the  pleasure-pain  series,  both  above  and  below  the  abscissa-line. 


E  Min 


E  Max 


FIG.  4. 


An  ingenious  conjecture  of  Wundt  maintains  that  the  maximum  point  of 
pleasure  for  any  sensation  lies  al><mt  what  ho  calls  the  "cardinal  value  "  .'t' 
the  sensation,  i.e.,  the  place  \vheiv  the  sensation  ceases  to  increase  in  simple 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  stimulus.  This  is  the  place  when;  the  sen- 


Inirnirs.  etc.,  [>.  LM:;  i 
2  Adapted  ir.mi  Zicliuu  :  Inlrndu.  •:  no  to  tlir  Study  of  Phyeiol.  Psychology,  \>.  131. 
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ideas  that  we  denominate  "  instinctive,"  or  following-  blind  im- 
pulse, reject  pleasures  and  accept  pains  in  the  pursuit  of  ideal 
ends.  And  of  man  it  is  emphatically  true  that  the  very  begin- 
nings of  his  psychical  development  are  conditioned  upon  his  n»t. 
being1  unduly  influenced  by  considerations  derived  from  the 
relative  intensities  of  his  pleasure-pains.  Pleasure  and  pain 
are  undoubtedly  powerful  as  spur,  and  bridle,  and  bait,  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  But  whatever  biology  and  certain  doc- 
trines of  political  economy  may  see  fit  to  hold  on  this  subject, 
psychology  cannot  find  that  the  facts  testify  to  this  side  of  life 
as  being-  by  any  means  all-powerful.  Indeed,  all  human  life  de- 
velops largely  by  relegating  the  immediate  effects  of  our  activity,  as 
respects  the  quantities  of  pleasure  or  pain  evoked,  more  and  more  to 
the  background. 

\  5.  The  marked  difference  among  the  different  classes  of  sensations,  as 
respects  the  amounts  of  pleasure  and  pain  which  can  accompany  them,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  popular  language.  Psychology  is  obliged  to  adopt  the  term 
"  pleasure-pain "  to  include  all  degrees  of  the  two  tones  of  feeling,  from 
the  inteusest  bodily  anguish  or  ecstasy  of  pleasurable  excitement  to  the 
faintest  agreeable  or  disagreeable  memory-image.  But  by  bodily  pain  the 
people  understand  something  sharp  and  decisive  in  its  impression  on  con- 
sciousness, for  the  most  part  due  to  intra-organic  or  to  skin  sensations.  The 
more  intensely  disagreeable  feelings  of  grief,  disappointed  love,  and  wounded 
pride,  shame,  or  regret,  they  also  speak  of  as  "pains."  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  get  the  ordinary  man  to  admit  that  when  the  quality  of  his  food,  or  his 
tobacco,  or  the  color  of  his  wife's  dress,  does  not  quite  "  suit  him,"  he  is 
suffering  "pain."  Psychology,  by  its  use  of  the  terms,  properly  marks  the 
sameness  of  quale  which  goes  with  such  a  variety  of  quanta  in  the  entire 
"pleasure-pain"  series.  But  the  popular  language  emphasizes  two  im- 
portant psychological  truths:  (1)  the  dependence  of  a  distinctly  marked 
tone  of  feeling  upon  the  intensity  of  the  processes  which  occasion  the  feel- 
ing ;  and  (2)  the  fact  that  both  pleasurable  and  painful  tones  of  feeling  are 
relatively  disregarded  in  the  pursuit  of  ideal  ends. 

According  to  Lotze,1  feelings  of  sense  are,  "in  the  case  of  the  different 
senses,  so  much  the  more  intensive  the  less  these  senses  are  capable  of  fine 
objective  perceptions.  Colors  and  their  contrasts  merely  excite  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction  ;  dissonances  of  tones  cause  suffering  to  the  hearer  person- 
ally ;  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  smell  and  taste  are  much  more  intensive  :  but 
it  is  only  in  the  skin,  which  of  itself  alone  furnishes  little  cognition,  and  in 
the  interior  parts,  which  contribute  to  cognition  nothing  whatever,  that  the 
pain  assumes  the  character  of  physical  suffering.  The  purposeful  nature  of 
this  arrangement  is  manifest;  its  mechanical  basis  is  unknown."  This 
statement,  so  far  as  the  plain  fact  of  variation  in  intensity  is  concerned,  is  tin.  ; 
but  the  explanation  given  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  With  the  import; 
exception  of  the  skin,  the  organs  of  sense  which  furnish  most  objective  in- 

1  See  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  75  £. 
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persons  do  actually  suffer  or  enjoy  under  very  different  conditions.  Some— 
as  we  truly  say —are  "  not  capable  "  of  suffering  as  others  are  ;  and  every  one 
is  more  capable,  relatively  (we  might  add),  of  some  kinds  of  suffering  than  of 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  psychology  must  not  overlook  the  effect  of  ideal 
'aims,  not  only  upon  the  estimate  which  different  men  give  to  amounts  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  upon  the  important  fact  whether  they 
are  greatly  "influenced"  (not  to  say  ''  governed")  by  any  merely  quantita- 
tive estimate.  So  far  as  mere  amount  of  pain  is  concerned,  all  men  may 
readily  enough  agree  with  Heine:  "Psychical  pain  is  more  easily  borne 
than  physical  ;  and  if  I  had  my  choice  between  a  bad  conscience  and  a 
bad  tooth,  I  should  choose  the  former."  The  fact  here  reckoned  with  is  un- 
doubted :  ideal  pains  and  pleasures  are  not  comparable  in  mere  ////•  //s/7//  irith 
sensuous  pains  and  pleasures.  The  same  fact  is  assumed  in  the  cynical 
maxim  :  "  The  chief  conditions  of  happiness  are  good  digestion  and  no  con- 
science." 

We  are  obliged,  then,  to  confess  that  neither  the  existence  nor  the  pur- 
pose of  the  definite  amounts  of  pain  and  pleasure  connected  with  certain 
activities  of  body  and  mind  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  psychology. 
In  general,  however,  when  the  intensity  of  that  unorganizable  surplus  of 
nervous  excitement,  that  overflowing  commotion  of  the  nervous  centers 
which  is  the  physical  basis  of  feeling,  surpasses  certain  variable  limits,  pain 
is  the  result.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  the  ideal  feelings  are  usually  supported 
by  less  of  this  "semi-chaotic  surplus,"  that  they  are  less  intense.  On  the 
other  hand,  strong  and  lasting  feelings  which  start  in  an  ideal  way  (the 
emotions  of  rage,  joy,  fear,  revenge,  chagrin,  grief,  etc.)  profoundly  affect  the 
physical  basis  of  life ;  and  they  thus  take  on  a  tone  of  pain  or  pleasure,  as 
respects  quantity,  comparable  to  sensations.  But  the  physiological  prin- 
ciples which  control  here  are  very  complicated  ;  we  do  not  as  yet  know  them 
thoroughly.  And  for  any  adequate  notion  as  to  the  significance  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  and  of  the  distribution  of  their  amounts  among  the  different  bodily 
and  psychical  states,  we  must  look  to  ideal  ends  that  lie  outside  of  the  mere 
facts  of  feeling  in  themselves  considered. 

?  7.  That  certain  "feelings  of  relation  "  are  naturally  painful,  we  have 
already  had  repeated  occasion  to  remark.  Among  such,  in  their  simpler 
forms,  are  the  feelings  of  too  great  surprise,  of  monotony,  of  tedium,  of 
excitement  and  confusion  from  too  great  rapidity  of  the  mental  move- 
ment, etc.  Peculiarly  acute  is  the  painful  feeling  induced  by  the  stimula- 
tion of  sensation-complexes  that  interrupt  the  smooth  flowing  of  the  current 
of  consciousness  when  it  is  full  and  strongly  set  in  a  definite  direction. 
When  wo  are  giving  a  large  amount  of  discriminating  attention  to  any  par- 
ticular connected  train  of  sensations  or  ideas,  the  cerebral  :t'ul  psychical  dis- 
turbance  occasioned  by  sensations  and  ideas  that  do  not  "  train  with  "  :hose 
which  already  absorb  us,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  Ihe  intensities  of  the 
stimuli  involved.  For  example,  if  one  is  listening  to  a  series  of  sounds,  or 
looking  intently  at  some  object,  the  feeling  of  "  distraction  "  caused  by  be- 
ing spoken  to  in  a  whisper  or  lightly  touched  amounts  to  a  sharp  phy:-.i.-..l 
pain;  it  may  arouse,  in  turn,  the  most  intense  irritation  and  anger.  This 
furling  is,  in  part,  the  base  of  that  resent  meiit  which  most  mm  expel  ience  :it 
being  interrupted  in  speech  or  at  having  their  opinions  denied.  The  whole 
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more  altruistic  forms  of  emotion  and  sentiment.  Hatred  and 
love,  the  feeling-  of  self-importance  and  the  feeling  accompany- 
ing the  appreciation  of  others,  are  by  no  means  necessarily  oppo- 
sites  when  arranged  in  the  scale  of  pleasure-pains. 

Differing-  degrees  of  both  pleasure  and  pain  may  attach  them- 
selves to  the  different  factors  which  enter  into  all  the  more  com- 
plex forms  of  emotion  and  sentiment.  To  state  the  matter  in  an 
abstract  way,  all  elaborate  emotions  and  sentiments  generally  fur- 
nish some  reasons  why  their  tone  should  he  one  of  pleasure,  and  oilier 
reasons  why  their  tone  should  he  one  of  pain.  They  are  mixed  in 
tone.  But  one  of  these  two  opposite  tones  is  likely  to  be  pre- 
dominant, and  to  give  the  characteristic  to  the  entire  complex 
experience.  The  two  opposite  tones,  as  represented  by  the  fac- 
tors which  have  them,  may  struggle  together,  as  it  were,  for 
supremacy  in  the  total  affective  complex  ;  they  may  find  it  im- 
possible to  fuse.  The  emotion  or  sentiment  then  assumes  that 
peculiar  condition  of  vacillation  between  predominating  pleas- 
ure modified  by  pain,  and  predominating  pain  modified  by 
pleasure,  with  which  all  are  familiar.  This  entire  class  of  expe- 
riences justifies  us  in  saying — as  a  general  rule,  which,  however, 
admits  of  certain  marked  exceptions — that  excitement  of  sensi- 
bility, as  such,  tends  to  be  pleasurable  up  to  the  limit  where 
painful  bodily  feelings,  due  to  excessive  strain  or  tension,  or 
else  disagreeable  scsthetical  or  ethical  sentiments,  are  aroused 
and  maintained.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  strong  emotions 
and  sentiments  of  whatever  character,  the  rush  and  onward 
sweep  of  feeling,  with  its  tone  of  pleasure  due  to  the  fact  that 
both  cerebral  and  psychical  excitement  is  at  a  high  pitch  of  in- 
tensity, for  a  time  overwhelms  all  painful  factors,  whether  of  a 
sensuous,  sesthetical,  or  ethical  order.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion :  "  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  ?  "  as  sincerely  given  by  the 
subject  of  the  emotion,  regularly  comes  (so  long  as  the  anger  is 
in  full  sweep)  :  "  I  do  well  to  be  angry,  even  unto  death." 

1 8.  We  seem  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  "  absolutely  "  Tin- 
pleasant  sensations  (i.e.,  sensations  that  are  disagreeable,  irrespective  of 
thoir  intensity).  This  is,  at  any  rate,  true,  so  far  as  strictly  psychological 
analysis  and  explanation  can  go.  Tims  M.  Beannis  '  holds  that  certain 
odors,  savors,  sounds,  and  feelings  are,  qunlitntivelii  <-<>nKi<lered,  always  dis- 
agreeable. The  behavior  of  infants,  on  awakening  to  the  life  of  sensation  in 
its  various  forms,  would  seem  to  indicate  this.  The  liking  for  bitter  tastes, 
for  a  considerable  number  of  odors,  for  discordant  and  grating  sounds,  and 
perhaps  for  sensations  of  contact  that  have  become  associated  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race  with  disgusting  or  harmful  objects — slimy  worms,  e.g. — if 

1  LCB  Sensations  Internee,  p.  202  f. 
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observation  of  the  daily  conduct  of  children  and  of  "  uuidealized  "  human 
life  generally,  so  abundantly  reveal.  The  Indian  who  enjoys  the  torture  of 
his  captive  enemy,  the  ''moral  monster"  who  is  proud  to  have  "laughed 
with  glee  "  at  the  pains  of  his  innocent  victim,  the  child  who  takes  what  we 
a-re  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  "  strange  delight  "  in  pulling  off  the  wings  of 
insects  or  in  pinching  the  tail  of  a  pet  animal,  are  alike  "  natural  "  and  "  un- 
natural "  in  such  behavior.  Their  actions  may  indeed  be  influenced  by  a 
variety  of  motives  and  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  more  or  less  conflicting 
emotions.  The  total  result  of  the  fusion  will  be  different  in  different  cases. 
Bat  at  the  base  of  all  these  cases  lies  the  principle  that,  in  strong  excitement 
of  feeling  of  every  kind,  while  the  emotional  stage  endures,  the  normal  tone  is  one 
of  pleasure  in  the  excitement.  So  far  forth  Aristotle's  conception — "The 
feeling  of  pleasure  is  linked  with  every  natural  and  normal  activity  of  mental 
life  " — is  an  understatement  of  the  truth.  Even  in  the  case  of  bodily  pleas- 
ure-pains, it  generally  implies  the  sesthetical  development  of  the  adult  to 
find: 

"  A  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings." 

All  feelings,  as  such,  but  especially  as  "  Pleasure -pains,"  are 
subject  to  tlie  laws  of  Rhythm  and  Repetition.  The  ground  for 
both  of  these  laws  is  found  in  the  most  fundamental  conditions 
of  the  life  and  activity  of  the  nervous  system  itself.  ~\Ve  have 
already  seen  that  pleasurable  and  painful  feelings  depend 
largely  upon  those  changes  of  vital  condition  and  action  which 
take  place  in  the  nervous  end-organs  as  related  to  intensities  of 
stimuli,  but,  more  especially,  in  the  cerebral  organs  which  re- 
ceive and  modify  the  nerve-commotions  excited  by  these  stimuli. 
Both  repetition  and  rhythm  have  much  to  do  with  such  vital 
condition  and  action.  The  energy  of  the  nervous  system  is 
limited  :  it  is  exhausted  by  too  frequent  demands  made  upon  it, 
especially  to  energize  in  the  same  way  within  the  same  nervous 
centers ;  it  is  somewhat  rhythmically  repaired,  and  then  again 
exhausted.  The  intermittent  character  of  the  simplest  and  most 
primary  pleasures  and  pains  is  apparent  in  the  behavior  of  the 
infant ;  it  is  illustrated  by  our  experience  throughout  all  adult 
life.  Connected  with  this  we  find  the  tendency  to  pass  quickly, 
and  perhaps  with  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  from  one  form  of 
emotion  to  its  opposite.  "  That  extremes  meet,"  says  Homling, 
"is  nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in  the  life  of  feeling,  where 
the  sharpest  and  most  important  contrasts  are  indigenous."  In 
spite  of  the  tendency  of  so-called  "disposition  "  and  of  habit,  to 
give  steadiness  to  the  life  of  emotion  and  sentiment,  and  in  spit* 
of  all  the  equipment  and  skill  which  the  most  highly  elaborate 
civilization  and  the  most  careful  education  provide,  pleasure  and 
pain  continue  to  characterize  all  human  life  as  the  accompani- 
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uot  to?  feeling,  we  could  talk  more  confidently  of  "laws"  of  all 
psychical  life ;  we  could  judge  more  exactly  when  similar  states 
of  such  life  would  recur,  and  what  would  be  the  gross  effect  of 
repeating  similar  forms  of  stimuli,  and  of  securing  recurrent 
like  conditions  of  environment. 


\  10.  Oscillation  between  bodily  pleasures  and  pains,  obscurely  connected 
•with  unlocalized  and  uniuterpreted  sensations,  is  probably  characteristic  of 
the  earliest  psychical  life  of  the  infant.  The  affective  element  or  aspect  of 
consciousness  (the  "state  of  being"  in  which  the  subject  is)  undoubtedly 
is  at  first  far  more  absorbing  of  psychic  energy,  as  it  were,  than  the  intel- 
lectually discriminated  objective  aspect  (the  sensation  which  the  siibject 
has).  Judging  by  all  the  signs,  the  two  tones  of  pleasure  and  pain  belong 
to  the  earliest  experience  in  every  case.  In  being  born,  and  bathed,  and 
subjected  to  all  the  first  assaults  of  nature  upon  its  various  end-organs  of 
sense,  as  well  as  in  learning  to  digest  its  food,  to  use  its  limbs,  to  gratify  or 
express  its  wants,  etc.,  the  child  is  kept  alternating  between  pleasure  and 
pain.  It  is,  indeed,  out  of  these  primitive  pleasure-pains,  by  influence  from 
associated  sensations  and  ideas,  that  the  later  more  complex  life  of  feeling 
is  developed.  [For  example,  auger  develops 'through  aversion  to  objects 
which  are  connected  with  painful  sensations  ;  affection  for  the  nurse  or 
mother  is  cradled  in  the  pleasure  due  to  warmth  of  the  protecting  arms  or 
to  the  softness  of  the  cheek  or  breast  while  held  in  contact.  Impulses  and 
desires  are  evolved  in  variety  as  the  associations  of  pleasure-pains  with  dif- 
ferent activities  and  ends  become  differentiated.] 

Feelings  are  uot  only  recurrent,  like  all  other  psychic  phenomena,  be- 
cause they  occur  in  time-form  ;  but  they  are  also  especially  subject  to  peculiar 
forms  of  rhythmic  change.  In  the  case  of  those  "mixed"  feelings,  where 
agreeable  and  disagreeable  factors  are  both  present,  the  action  of  discriminat- 
ing attention  may  result  iu  an  oscillation  between  pleasure  and  pain.  This 
experience  is  had  in  an  interesting  way  when  we  are  trying  to  determine 
whether  we  like  a  certain  sensation-complex  of  color,  taste,  smell,  sound, 
etc.,  or  not.  Feelings  of  comfort  or  discomfort  often  recur  in  a  somewhat 
rhythmic  way  ;  or  feeling  may  alternate  between  its  two  opposite  tones  in 
dependence  on  recurrent  sensations  or  ideas.  This  is  particularly  marked 
in  respect  of  some  of  the  various  forms  of  vital  feeling.  The  periodic  vital 
action  of  the  nerves  also  manifests  itself  in  periodic  changes  in  the  intensity 
of  feeling.  None  of  our  pleasure-pains  remain  at  a  perfectly  uniform  ten- 
sion, as  it  were.  They  rise  and  fall  in  a  more  or  less  rhythmic  way,  with 
(at  least)  what  has  been  called  "  an  irregular  periodicity."  This  alternate 
swing  of  the  pendulum  may  carry  the  tone  of  affective  consciousness  back 
and  forth  over  the  line  of  indifference  ;  fooling  is  then  agreeable  in  one 
instant  and  disagreeable  the  next.  The  relative  cessation  of  severe  pains 
may  be  felt  as  pleasure  in  a  state  where,  by  still  longer  continuance,  the 
same  bodily  or  psyehic  processes  become  again  the  occasion  of  pain.  One 
may  even  be  pleased  with  one's  toothache  just  now,  if  it  is  much  less  acute 
than  it  was  an  instant  ago;  but  to  have  it  continue  without  further  change 
would  be  not  only  uninteresting  and  monotonous,  but  unbearable  pain. 
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but  also  to  express  the  satisfaction  which,  the  rhythmic  movement  itself  oc- 
casions. The  pains  of  muscular  fatigue,  abraded  skin,  and  wearied  organs 
of  sense  are  lightened  or  even  submerged  by  these  pleasures  of  rhythm. 
The  agreeable  feelings  produced  by  hearing  the  reading  of  poetry  or  the  in- 
toning of  services  in  unknown  languages,  or  by  periodically  recurrent  natural 
sounds  (that,  taken  singly,  are  not  interesting),  belong  in  the  same  class. 
Every  listener  feels  the  pleasure  with  which  the  periodic  recurrence  of  the 
air  is  welcomed  in  certain  species  of  musical  composition.  Akin  to  this  is  the 
agreeable  feeling  with  which  we  regard  regularly  recurring  figures  in  orna- 
mentation as  the  eye  meets  them  when  sweeping  over  its  easier  lines  of 
movement.  Not  even  the  pleasures  of  novelty,  or  the  pains  of  monotony,  can 
make  us  unaware  of  something  not  wholly  to  be  approved  of,  when  one  or 
more  unrhythmic  numbers  intervene  in  our  rhythmic  series.  In  the  higher 
realms  of  ideation  and  of  sesthetical  approbation  other  considerations  sup- 
press, in  large  measure,  these  potent  pleasures  of  rhythm  ;  yet  even  in  these 
realms  their  presence  and  power  can  generally  be  detected  by  a  little  careful 
analysis. 

"  How  sour  sweet  music  is, 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept." 

\  12.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  effect  of  repetition  upon  feeling, 
and  upon  its  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain,  does  not  follow  the  same  laws  as  those 
which  express  our  experience  in  the  realm  of  cognition  and  will.  Indeed, 
the  very  nature  of  our  feelings  as  pleasure-pains  is  such  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "  law "  can  be  allowed  only  cum  grano  salts  for  the  individual  cases. 
Experiment  in  the  psychological  laboratory  shows,  for  example,  that  while 
accommodation  of  the  eye  for  perception  from  short  to  long  distances  im- 
proves quickly  by  practice,  and  retains  through  a  long  series  of  experiments 
the  benefits  of  practice  (in  spite  of  increasing  pain),  the  accompanying  pain- 
ful feeling  caused  by  the  repetition  may  grow  in  intensity  until  it  becomes 
unbearable.  Hypnotic  subjects  can  repeat  the  volitions  necessary  to  keep  an 
arm  rigidly  held  out  for  an  incredibly  long  time  :  not  because  they  have 
more  muscular  strength  or  so-called  strength  of  will  than  normal  persons, 
but  because  they  do  not  feel  the  resulting  pains.  In  general,  the  somewhat 
rapid  repetition  of  bodily  pains  of  moderate  intensity  causes  a  cumulative 
effect  in  unbearable  anguish,  rather  than  a  softening  of  their  intensity  under 
the  law  of  habit.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  spreading  of  that  "confu- 
sion "  of  the  neural  activities,  over  wider  areas  and  with  a  growing  intensity, 
in  which  the  painful  character  of  the  physiological  condition  consists. 

Eepeated  pleasurable  sensations  of  a  low  degree  of  intensity  often  accu- 
mulate an  agreeable  tone  by  the  repetition  itself.  In  the  pleasures  of  being 
gently  stroked,  of  having  the  hair  combed,  of  being  soothed  with  humming 
bees  or  murmuring  waters,  of  rolling  sweet  morsels  under  the  tongue,  or  of 
being  fanned  with  cooling  breezes,  this  principle  of  "summation"  of  feel- 
ing  cooperates  with  that  of  rhythmic  movement.  But  "jerky,  irregular  suc- 
cessions" of  weak  and  otherwise  pleasant  stimuli  are  very  disagreeable. 

On  the  other  hand,  feelings  which  have  a  strong  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain 
are  usually  dulled  by  frequent  repetition.  Pleasurable  feelings  may  thus  be- 
come less  and  less  pleasurable  ;  and  bodily  and  mental  activities  of  an  intense 
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physiological  preconditions  of  feeling  are  such  that  they  tend 
to  diffuse  themselves  more  and  more  widely,  as  the  stimulation 
which  occasions  them  is  continued.  Every  state  of  predominat- 
ingly pleasurable  or  painful  emotion  tends  to  involve  the  whole  area 
of  the  brain,  and  to  influence  a  larger  number  of  the  outlying 
or gans  through  the  supreme  control  which  this  central  organ  has  over 
all  the  bodily  functions.  Even  our  intellectual  and  volitional 
processes  are  "felt"  as  having1  a  reactionary  influence  on  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  on  those  internal  organs  whose  condition 
and  functions  determine  so  largely  the  basis  of  bodily  feeling, 
of  disposition,  mood,  etc. 

In  order  to  describe  and  explain  the  influence  of  "  association  " 
(in  the  more  precise  use  of  the  word)  upon  feeling,  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  consider  how,  and  how  far,  affective  phenomena  admit  of 
being  ideated  ;  and  what  are  the  connections  maintained  between 
these  phenomena  and  those  of  cognition  and  volition.  This 
subject  will  be  examined  later  on.  But  we  now  employ  the 
term  "  association  "  in  a  vaguer,  less  correct,  and  yet  indispen- 
sable way.  Many  of  our  apparently  most  fundamental  pleasure- 
pains  have  become  connected  with  sensations  and  ideas  by  proc- 
esses of  "  fusion  "  or  primary  association.  The  connection  has 
indeed  become  lost  out  of  consciousness  ;  it  was,  nevertheless, 
however  "  natural  "  it  now  appears,  originally  established  by 
some  particular  associative  activity.  Thus,  not  a  few  tastes, 
smells,  sounds,  and  skin-sensations,  are  immediately  felt  as 
pleasurable  or  painful,  with  various  degrees  of  intensity  (either 
lower  or  higher),  because  of  some  forgotten  experience.  The  in- 
fant's taste  for  sweet,  for  example,  may  be  largely  acquired  by 
connection  with  the  mixed  pleasures  of  being  nursed  on  milk  of 
a  delicately  saccharine  flavor.  We  find  certain  simple  curves 
and  figures  pleasant,  or  ugly,  without  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  due  to  the  slightly  agreeable  or  disagreeable  muscu- 
lar sensations  evolved  by  mastering  them  with  a  moving  point 
of  regard.  Long  before  we  are  capable  of  making  our  own 
pleasure-pains  data  of  self-knowledge,  these  processes  of  diffu- 
sion and  fusion  have  operated  to  complicate  even  the  more 
primitive  forms  of  conscious  affective  phenomena. 

§  13.  The  amount  of  wide-spreading  feeling  which  some  sensations  of  a 
low  degree  of  intensity  occasion  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  immediate 
excitatory  effect.  The  nausea  which  follows  certain  slight  dis;igivrablo 
tastes  and  smells,  the  general  depression  which  small  disappointments  or  re- 
buttals often  occasion,  the  effect  on  the  whole  tone  of  our  c\|><  ricnce 
wrought  by  aromatic  flavors  or  by  stimulation  from  ammonia  or  can  de 
cologne,  the  convulsions  of  mirth  caused  by  tickling  or  by  small  bits  of 
14 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CONATION  AND  MOVEMENT 

THERE  is  obvious  need  of  a  word  which  shall  stand  for  that 
third  aspect  of,  or  factor  in,  all  psychic  facts  which  is  neither 
sensation  or  ideation  with  their  objective  reference,  nor  feeling 
regarded  as  passive  condition  of  being.  This  need  is  not  satis- 
factorily met  by  the  word  "Will."  For,  first,  this  term  is  sur- 
rounded by  ethical  and  theological  prejudices  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  free  it ;  accordingly  it  is  ill  adapted  to  designate 
such  a  primitive  psychical  phenomenon.  But,  second,  in  reality 
the  will  is  a  development  conditioned  upon  a  course  of  varied 
experiences.  For  these  reasons  we  have  already  chosen  the 
word  "  conation,"  to  correlate  with  sensation  and  feeling,  in  the 
most  fundamental  use  of  the  latter  terms. 

Here  again  that  must  be  said  of  conation,  as  such,  which  has 
been  found  to  be  true  of  sensation  and  feeling.  Conation,  con- 
sidered as  simply  this  and  nothing  more  (without  reference  to 
the  guidance  of  discriminative  consciousness  for  the  reception 
or  rejection  of  some  objective  element  and  without  motif  from 
the  spur  of  feeling  (or  coloring  from  its  tone)  is  an  abstraction 
of  psychological  science.  Consciousness  gives  no  experience  of 
simple  unmixed  conation.  Closely  connected  with  this  similarity 
of  the  three  fundamental  forms  of  all  psychic  life,  an  important 
contrast  emerges  to  view  when  we  compare  conation  with  sensa- 
tion and  feeling.  We  have  been  led  to  distinguish  kinds  of 
sensation  and  feeling ;  but  psychic  facts,  so  long  as  they  are 
considered  simply  in  their  conative  aspect,  have  only  one  kind. 
The  most  radical  distinction  which  can  be  made  among  dif- 
ferent primary  conations  applies  rather  to  the  connected  phe- 
nomena of  presentation  and  feeling  than  to  the  conations  them- 
selves. The  differences  belong  only  to  the  occasions  on  ^huli, 
or  the  circumstances  under  which,  the  different  conative  phe- 
nomena manifest  themselves.  As  stn-/t,  tin  re  /.s  anli/  DIIC.  ,sv n't  <>j 

conation. 

The  psychology  of  conation,  considered  as  a  primitive  proc- 
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on  the  basis  of  which  these  facts  occur ;  but  the  import  of  the 
statements  remains  essentially  unchanged  under  all  scientific 
examination. 

Bodily  movement  and  the  fixation  and  distribution  of  atten- 
tion, however,  are  themselves  most  closely  interrelated  and  mu- 
tually dependent.  This  important  truth  is  not  sivfficieiitly  recog- 
nized in  any  merely  popular  estimate.  Indeed,  if  we  include,  on 
the  motor  side,  all  so-called  "  automatic  "  excitation  of  the  cere- 
bral motor  elements,  and  all  inchoate  movements  and  tendencies 
to  movement,  or  conditions  of  '' tension  "  and  "strain"  in  the 
external  motor  apparatus,  it  may  be  claimed  that  attention  and 
movement  are  probably  always  correlated.  It  has  already  been 
found  that  acts  of  primary  attention  are  strictly  correlated  with 
irritation  of  the  striated  muscle-fiber ;  and  hence  the  claim  of 
some  writers,  already  referred  to:  Attention  "acts  only  upon 
muscles  and  through  muscles  "  (see  p.  67  f.).  Let  but  attention  be 
directed  toward  any  sensation  or  sensuous  object,  and  at  once 
the  organ  through  which  the  object  of  sense  is  presented,  or  the 
area  of  the  organ  which  receives  the  sensory  stimulation,  is 
thrown  into  a  changed  motor  condition.  Probably  also  mental 
images  cannot  be  attended  to  without  the  realization  of  changes 
both  in  the  correlated  cerebral  centers  and  in  the  corresponding 
external  organs.  Again,  the  direction  of  attention  to  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  motor  apparatus,  or  even  to  the  mental  image 
representative  of  any  particular  movement  as  possible  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  any  part,  immediately  tends  to  realize  itself  in  corre- 
sponding actual  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  all  forms  of  or- 
ganic movement,  whether  of  the  bodily  members  as  masses  or  in 
the  form  of  molecular  changes  in  the  so-called  motor  areas  of  the 
cerebrum,  tend  to  excite  and  to  fix  attention. 

Moreover,  all  primary  attention,  regarded  as  spontaneous 
psychic  activity,  however  occasioned  or  influenced,  may  be  said 
to  have  its  conative  side.  Indeed,  thus  regarded,  attention  is 
preeminently  conative — an  elementary,  and  yet  true  "  act  of 
will."  In  other  words,  attention  rco<ti'«/<'<l  as  active  consciousness 
implies  conation  ;  and  inasmuch  as  primary  attention  lc/»/t;/^  f>> 
r/vr//.//.  hi  nf  consciousness,  and  off^nlion  is  a  most  gencr*'/  form  "f 
all  mental  life,  conation,  as  the  </<•/;<•////  of  attention,  l<  lana*  tu  ev<  ry 
psychosis.  To  this  conative  aspect  of  all  mental  life  corresponds 
all  centrally  originated  and  centrally  modified  or  directed  move- 
ment of  the  bodily  organs.  Thus  tlie  early  development  of  Mill 
is  primarily  conditioned  upon  the  increasingly  complicated  and 
purposeful  fixation  and  distribution  of  attention  with  its  on-re- 
lated movement  of  the  bodily  organs. 
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consciousness  is  tinged  through  and  through  with  sensations  of  motion  and 
bodily  feelings;  it  is  by  no  means  pure  conative  consciousness,  although  it 
properly  implies  a  dominant  element,  of  such  consciousness.  The  word 
"  impulse  "  (Trieb)  might  be  substituted  for  conation  (it  would  be  pref- 
erable as  the  less  technical  word),  were  it  not  needed  to  designate  certain 
more  complex  mental  states,  akin  to  desire,  which  emphasize  other  factors 
than  the  strictly  conative. 

1 2.  The  psychological  equivalent  of  the  term  "  conation  "  can  only  be  rec- 
ognized ;  it  cannot  be  denned  or  reduced  to  anything  simpler  by  no  matter 
how  subtle  and  searching  analysis.  Reflective  consciousness  can  be  best  as- 
sisted to  the  act  of  recognition  by  describing  what  is  not  meant  by  conation, 
as  we  have  chosen  to  employ  this  term.  Therefore,  first,  no  unconscious 
process  of  bodily  or  mental  life  is  here  designated.  We  must  be  warned, 
then,  against  both  the  metaphysical  and  the  biological  or  physiological  use 
of  the  terms  "  conation,"  "impulse,"  "volition,"  "will."  Concerning  the 
question  whether  Will  is  indeed  the  ground  of  the  world,  its  real  being 
(so  Schopenhauer),  or  the  core  of  human  personality  (as  "  the  heart  of 
the  heart" — so  the  theologian  M filler),  scientific  psychology  does  not  in- 
quire. Neither  does  it,  so  long  as  it  avoids  metaphysical  implications,  ask 
whether  a  psychical  principle,  like  the  faculty  of  willing,  can  stand  in  re- 
lations of  a  vera  causa  to  physiological  processes  in  the  brain  or  elsewhere. 
It  simply  finds  conative  consciousness  given  as  an  undoubted  factor  in 
determining  the  amount  and  direction  of  attention,  the  control  of  the  mental 
train,  and  of  the  movements  of  the  bodily  organism.  As  psychologic* tl  sci- 
ence our  investigation  accepts  this  ordering  of  phenomena  ;  it  is  no  less 
fundamental  and  conclusive  than  are  those  data  upon  which  physics  strives 
to  establish  the  principles  of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  energy. 
Moreover,  all  the  information  which  cerebral  physiology  can  furnish  regard- 
ing the  processes  that  accompany  or — if  one  please — underlie  conation,  voli- 
tion, striving,  etc.,  consists  only  of  conjectural  preconditions  for  this  pri- 
mary and  indubitable  psychological  fact.  [We  turn  aside  barely  an  instant 
to  affirm  that  the  more  acute  and  prolonged  metaphysical  analysis  become; 
the  more  clear  is  the  conviction  that  the  most  highly  developed  notions  of 
"Reality,"  "Cause,"  and  "  Energy  "  ("  conserved  "  and  "  correlated  "^with- 
in the  physical  realm,  are  themselves  dependent  upon  this  very  datum  of 
conation,  or  active  consciousness,  belonging  primarily  to  man's  mental  life. 
These  notions  cannot  consistently,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  so-called  physi- 
cal science  deny  the  existence  and  validity  of  the  psychological  fact  on  which 
they  all  repose.] 

But,  second  (and  positively),  by  conation  we  <lo  mean  to  designate  a 
primary  and  indubitable  datum  of  consciousness.  To  repeat  the  truth 
which  came  before  US 'while  studying  the  nature  of  attention:  —  .\U  /<N_V///> 
lifij  manifests  itself  /,,  tin'  xui>j,-,'i  nf  dial  Hf<>,  a*  Ix'.liia,  in.  one.  of  its  fundamental 
aspects,  its  oicn  spontaneous  uciiriti/.  All  complex  psychic  facts  are  fully 
described  only  when  we  add  to  the  phrases — I  have  such  sensations,  and  rec- 
ognize such  objects,  and  feel  affected  SO  and  so — this  other  equally  perti- 
nent and  necessary  declaration  :  /  now  act  in  this  or  that  way.  Prior  to  the 
debate  which  Materialism  and  Determinism  excite,  and  equally  in.lisputaMe 
in  whichever  way  this  debate  may  be  decided,  is  our  immediate  recognition 
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that  baffle  explanation  by  way  of  merely  reflex-motor  hypoth- 
eses greatly  increased. 

According1  to  a  general  biological  law,  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  the  higher  nervous  centers  become  more  important 
and  determinative  for  the  whole  realm  of  bodily  and  of  psychic 
life,  as  we  ascend  the  animal  series.  At  the  head  of  this  series 
stands  man.  The  supreme  nervous  centers  of  man  are  at  the 
same  time  most  intricately  organized  as  physical  structures,  and 
also,  relatively,  most  influential  for  the  control  of  all  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  development  of  the  animal.  Accordingly,  the 
"  automatic "  (or  centrally  originated)  functions  of  the  human 
brain  are  far  more  comprehensive  and  controlling  than  are  the 
automatic  activities  of  any  other  nervous  mechanism.  In  other 
words,  what  the  brain  of  a  human  being  is,  and  what  it  does  of 
itself — so  to  speak — has  far  more  influence  in  determining  the 
character  and  the  development  of  the  entire  life  of  the  individual, 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  animal. 

It  is  not  with  perfect  certainty  but  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  that  we  are  able  to  say:  "automatic"  (or  centrally 
originated}  nervous  activity  is  the  peculiar  physical  correlate  of  active 
consciousness,  of  the  conative  element  in  all  psychic  life.  The  en- 
larged amount  of  this  form  of  neural  activity  in  man's  brain  cor- 
responds, on  the  physical  side,  to  his  superior  intelligent  control 
over  his  own  bodily  and  mental  evolution.  The  "  automatically  " 
acting  brain  and  the  "  autonomous  "  (or  self-active  and  controll- 
ing) mind  may  be  said  to  be  correlated.  How,  exactly,  we  shall 
express  the  terms  of  this  correlation — whether  as  reciprocal 
cause  and  effect,  or  as  two  "aspects"  of  one  entity,  metaphysics 
must  inquire,  and  determine,  if  it  can.  But  scientific  psychology 
simply  recognizes  the  nervous  "automatism  "  of  the  brain  as  ap- 
parently the  indispensable  physical  condition  of  that  conative 
element  which  consciousness  recognizes  as  present  in  all  psychic 
facts.  On  the  one  hand,  scientific  physiology  vaguely  accounts 
for  this  automatism  by  speaking  of  the  constitution  and  vital 
functions  of  the  brain,  the  changing  character  of  the  blood 
supply,  the  influence  (perchance)  of  mind  over  body,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  scientific  psychology  recognizes  the  presence  of 
conation  as  an  unexplained  psychic  fact — itself  needed  to  ex- 
plain the  possibility  and  the  character  of  all  truly  human 
psychical  development. 

\  4.  By  "reflex"  changes  physiology  understands  those  which  are 
brought  about  in  the  striated  muscles,  vaso-motor  apparatus,  dr.,  by  ap- 
plying stimuli  to  the  periphery,  and  having  the  newe-commotions  thus  in- 
duced pass,  by  the  afferent  ner\v  tracts,  to  the  central  organs;  whence  they 
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whether  the  full-brained  frog  will  leap  or  croak  in  response  to  stimulation  ; 
arid  if  it  leaps  at  all,  one  is  in  even  more  doubt  as  to  the  direction  and 
amount  of  its  movement.  If  the  legs  of  the  normal  animal  be  dipped  in 
dilute  acid,  the  brain  and  the  cord  will  be  longer  (move  "  deliberate  ")  about 
'  removing  them  than  will  the  cord  alone.  Thus  also  the  pigeon,  whose  cere- 
bral hemispheres  have  been  removed,  differs  from  the  normal  bird  no  less  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  "  spontaneity  "  which  its  movements  show  than  in 
respect  to  deficient  sensations  and  intelligence.  In  general,  one  can  predict 
far  better  what  molecular  nervous  mechanisms  that  are  largely  or  purely  re- 
flex, that  have  no  "will"  or  "pleasure,"  will  do;  but  when,  or  how,  the  su- 
perior central  organs  will  act  automatically,  will  will,  or  will  please  to  do— 
this  is  quite  another  matter. 

For  although  the  language  just  employed  is  figurative  and  the  facts 
described  are,  perhaps,  not  psychological  phenomena  at  all,  it  correctly 
expresses  our  statements  concerning  the  real,  but  as  yet  quite  inexplicable, 
physiological  basis  of  conation. 

The  fully  developed  Psychological  Expression  for  Conation  is, 
then,  as  follows  :  I  act  and  I  know  that  I  act — this  as  truly  as  I 
see,  or  hear,  or  feel  pleasure  or  pain,  and  know  that  I  have  the 
sensation,  or  am  subject  to  the  pleasure  or  pain.  For  psychol- 
ogy, active  consciousness,  is  identical  with  consciousness  of 
activity.  Hence  the  motto :  "  In  Willing-  we  work,  but  Wishes 
play  icith  us."  Indeed,  if  any  statement,  based  upon  purely  psy- 
chological grounds  and  having1  to  do  with  the  description  and 
explanation  of  facts  of  consciousness,  as  such,  can  be  depended 
upon,  it  is  that  which  affirms  the  continual  presence  of  conation 
as  consciousness  of  activity.  Indeed,  here  we  reach  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  psychic  phenomena.  Wh<il<  r<-f  the  sensation 
///'///  />%  among  the  fjreat  -variety  of  all  possible  sensations,  an<I 
whether  the  dominant  tone  of  tin-  infauf'tle  consciousness  be  for  tin- 
moment  pleasurable  or  painful,  conscious  at/'ii'iiir/  enters  into  all  tin' 

Hinxt  pi •/ 'tin 'I /'IJ  pxi/r/iict//  xhiteS. 

Now,  since  "  automatism  "  appears  to  be  the  peculiar  physio- 
logical condition  of  this  spontaneity  of  psychical  activity,  it  is 
sometimes  proposed  to  consider  conation,  or  active  consciousness, 
as  the  consciousness  of  the  automatic  (or  centrally  initiated) 
nervous  processes  of  the  brain.  But  furthermore,  these  processes 
result  in  the  "innervation"  of  the  organs  of  sense  in  connection 
with  the  fixation  of  attention,  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  that, 
by  contraction  and  relaxation,  carry  the  limbs  through  space. 
Centrally  originated  processes,  which  tlow  do\vn  the  outgoing 
uerve  tracts  and  "  innervate  "  (and  so  induce  motion  in)  the  pe- 
ripheral parts,  are  called  "motor"  processes;  and  the  cerebral 
areas  where  these  motor  processes  are  set  up  are  also  called 
"motor."  Hence  the  much  debated  question  whether  the  con 
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life  is  based.  Conation,  as  distinguished  from  sensation  and 
feeling,  is  then  a  determining-  factor  which  must  constantly  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  description  and  explanation  of  psychic  phe- 
nomena,. [This  position  is  forever  true  in  scientific  psychology, 
Whatever  the  metaphysics  of  physics  and  physiology,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  theology,  on  the  other  hand,  may  theoretically  con- 
clude as  to  the  meaning  and  propriety  of  the  word  ''cause" 
wlien  applied  to  relations  between  body  and  niind.] 

Conation  as  a  determining  factor,  whether  with  reference  to 
the  fixation  and  distribution  of  attention  or  to  the  movement 
of  the  larger  masses  of  the  body,  operates  in  two  directions.  It 
determines  positively  or  it  determines  negatively.  It  controls 
both  by  incitement  and  by  inhibition.  Thus,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  purposeful  volition,  and  in  the  choice  of  ideal  ends,  it 
comes  about  that  I  will  either  to  attend  or  not  to  attend,  either 
to  move  or  not  to  move.  I,  moreover,  consciously  select,  as  it 
were,  and  innervate  the  different  organs  of  sense  and  groups  of 
muscles  connected  with  the  various  movable  members  of  the 
body.  As  the  different  mental  images,  ideas,  and  conceptions 
free  themselves  more  and  more  from  their  more  obvious  sensu- 
ous bases,  and  the  resthetical  and  ethical  feelings  develop,  I  may 
also  subject  the  entire  mental  train  and  bodily  conduct  to  remote 
and  deliberately  chosen  ends. 

§  6.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  experimental  means  of  deciding 
beyond  question  how  far  our  so-called  "feeling  of  effort"  is  determined  by 
centrally  initiated  and  outgoing  motor  processes.  The  negative  answer  to 
the  question  is  given  by  writers  like  Ferrier,  James,  Miiusterberg,  G.  E. 
Miiller,  and  others ;  the  affirmative  is  maintained  by  Bain,  Wundt,  Beaunis, 
Preyer,  and  many  more.1  We  have  already  ranged  ourselves  with  the  latter 
authorities.  Following  are,  in  part,  the  proofs  of  this  view :  (1)  From  the 
earliest  dawn  of  consciousness  to  the  highest  point  of  mental  development 
no  purely  "  reflex"  and  no  purely  "  automatic  "  nervous  processes  take  place 
in  the  brain.  These  two — i.e.,  the  processes  peripherally  excited  and  des- 
tined to  return  upon  the  external  organs  after  having  passed  through  the 
central  organs,  and  the  processes  set  up  in  the  latter  organs  themselves  as 
the  result  of  ultra-organic  stimulation — are  ceaselessly  conjoined.  Experi- 
ment can  never  disentangle  them.  No  brain  ever  reacts  on  sensory  im- 

1  This  iiKjuiry  h:i«  been  conducted  with  ;m  energy  and  warmth  somewhat  proportionate  to  its 
importance.  It  will  be  Been,  on  a  little  reflection,  how  really  ^re.-it  tins  importance  is  lor  those  \\ho 
hold  to  the  strictest  interpretation  of  the  theory  of  correlate  proees-es  in  bruin  and  mind.  The  af- 
firmative answer  seems  to  puch  to  contradict  I  lie  attempt  of  those  who  Lrive  the  negative  ans\\cr, 
viz.,  the  attempt  to  reduce  cvcrythitiL'  in  the  p-yehieal  life  to  a  sensuous  and.  a<  it  ucrc.  p,-i--i\e 
basis.  The  works  just  referred  to  are  ehielly  the  following  :  Ferrier  :  The  Functions  of  the  I'.rain 
(  M  ••(!.  ,  chap.  ix.  James:  I'Velinu' of  Kllorl.  M  iinslei  IMTL-  :  Die  \\'illensbandlunLr.  pp.  r.'2  and  i'7  It. 
Muller  :  PlliiL'er's  Arclliv,  xlv.  (fSS'Ji,  p.  SOf.  I'.uin  :  The  Senses  and  I  he  Inlelleel.  p.  59  I.,  and  The 

Emotions  and  the  Will,  p  \w.\  t.     \Vnndt:  Physlolog.  Psychologic,  II.,  p  -ir,:;.     iieanni- :  l.e-  Sen- 
Kutions  internes,  chap .  xi.     Preyer  :  Mind  of  the  Child,  I  ,  p.  201  f.     Bust  inn:  llev   1'hilosoph..  ls92. 
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This  fact  must  be  due  to  the  child's  vague  consciousness,  centrally  origi- 
nated, of  greater  motor  readiness,  or  "  higher  pressure  "  toward  outward  dis- 
charge, in  the  use  of  the  right  arm  than  of  the  left. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  while  our  knowledge  of  the  amount  and  direction 
,  of  the  motor  effect  is  mainly  due  to  sensation-complexes  which  originate  in 
the  condition  of  the  external  organs,  we  have  also  a  consciousness  of  self- 
activity  whose  physiological  correlate  is  the  central  process  of  innervation. 
In  the  somewhat  figurative  language  of  M.  Fouillee,1  "  the  feeling  of  cere- 
bral discharge  "  is  an  element  of  prime  importance  in  ' '  the  appreciation  of 
energy  deployed."  But  confessedly  we  localize  the  movement  resulting 
and  judge  its  extent  and  direction  largely  through  sensations  of  muscles, 
joints,  and  skin. 

•§  7.  From  the  psychological  point  of  view  (as  distinguished  from  the 
doubtful  metaphysical  or  physiological  points  of  view)  active  consciousness, 
or  conation,  is  a  factor  experienced  as  determining  changes  in  the  imme- 
diately following  psychic  facts.  The  order  of  the  psychic  facts,  of  the 
changes  as  they  appear  in  consciousness,  does  not,  however,  inform  us  accu- 
rately as  to  the  order  of  the  physiological  processes.  Thus,  in  the  rapid  per- 
formance of  all  impulsive  and  habitual  movements  a  large  part  of  what  goes 
on  is  purely  reflex,  or  unconscious  automatic,  physiological  processes.  This 
part  has,  that  is  to  say,  no  discernible  representative  in  consciousness.  It  is 
done  for  the  psychic  life  by  a  physical  automaton  rather  than  in  or  by  the 
psychic  life.  When  this  automaton  once  becomes  trained  under  conscious 
psychical  influences,  it  performs  many  highly  complicated  and  purposeful 
motor  changes,  without  "troubling"  the  flow  of  consciousness  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  them.  At  any  time,  however,  these  motor  changes  may  break  over 
into  the  flowing  stream  of  consciousness  and  strongly  affect  its  entire  char- 
acter as  respects  sensation,  feeling,  and  conation.  Thus  one  winds  one's 
watch  unconsciously,  but  is  awakened  to  the  fact  that  one  is  winding  it  by  the 
unpleasant  sensations  and  efforts  which  follow  the  attempt  to  go  on  turning 
the  key  after  the  watch  is  wound  up;  or  one  takes  unconsciously  from 
one's  pocket  a  bunch  of  keys  and  "finds  one's  self,"  with  a  feeling  of  sur- 
prise and  confusion,  trying  to  open  the  door  of  the  study  with  the  key 
belonging  to  a  box  in  the  safety-deposit ;  then  one  recalls  that  one  was 
thinking  about  money  matters,  and  not  about  studies,  as  one  approached 
the  door. 

Complicated  unconscious  or  so-called  subconscious  movements,  in  the 
greatest  variety,  take  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  organic  life. 
But  their  existence  and  influence  do  not  abate  one  whit  the  certainty  or 
force  of  the  other  conviction  :  conation,  as  a  datum  of  consciousness,  deter- 
mine* for  our  subsequent  conscious  experience  the  color  and  diwt'nm  of  the  cur- 
rent of  consciousness. 

§8.  The  effect  of  conation  in  the  fixation  and  distribution  of  attention 
has  already  been  remarked.  Experiment  confirms  the  popular  persuasion 
that  active  consciousness  not  only  determines  the  speed,  energy,  rhythm, 
and  sweep  of  our  muscular  contractions,  :uid  so  the  complexity  ami  form  of 
the  resulting  movements,  but  also  is  able  within  certain  limits  to  euppri 
or  inhibit  the  movements  which  would  otherwise  be  called  forth  by  external 
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by  movement  is  present  in  consciousness.  Yet  again,  not  a  few 
movements  originate,  especially  in  the  earlier  and  relatively  un- 
organized stages  of  mental  life,  when  no  sensation,  idea,  or  feel- 
ing is  to  be  detected  in  the  field  of  consciousness,  to  which  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  movement  can  be  ascribed ;  and  yet  the 
movements  cannot  be  classed  among  purely  physiological  re- 
flexes, because  the  excitant  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  a  dominant 
condition  of  consciousness.  Here  conation,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  are  using  the  word,  may  be  said  to  originate  movement. 
Mere  psychical  fortliputiing — as  it  were,  blind  and  unconscious  of 
an  end,  and  not  effected  by  any  discernible  form  of  sensation  or 
feeling — is  often  the  antecedent  of  random  changes  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  limbs,  of  quiverings  and  rollings  of  the  internal  or- 
gans, tensions  and  strains  of  the  aimlessly  innervated  organs  of 
sense. 

We  anticipate  what  will  appear  more  clearly  after  subsequent 
discussion  in  saying,  that  representative  images,  or  "ideas,"  may 
also  serve  as  the  dominant  excitants  of  bodily  movements.  It  is 
this,  indeed,  which  makes  possible  the  development,  as  a  living 
unity,  of  the  continuous  stream  of  consciousness  and  of  the  re- 
ciprocal changes  of  bodily  organs  in  their  changing  relations  to 
consciousness  and  to  the  external  environment.  As  conation  be- 
comes more  purposeful,  the  resulting  bodily  habits  become  more 
adjusted  to  "  ideal "  ends.  Hence  the  dependence  of  volition, 
choice,  and  so-called  "  free  "  will,  upon  memory  and  imagination. 
Thus  conduct  is  made  to  correspond  to  ideas — in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  latter  word. 

One  general  psycho-physical  principle  of  great  import  must 
be  accepted  in  this  connection.  All  forms  of  sensory,  emotional, 
<i/«l  ii/t'/lional  cerebral  excitement  tend  constantly  to  "overflow"  the 
centers  and  areas  in  which  they  originate,  to  flow  down  tlie  motor 
I  rarts,  and  then  to  set  in  movement  the  different  connected  parts  of '///,- 
external  motor  apparatus.  Where  the  cerebral  excitement  is  not 
intense  and  is  definitely  located — as  in  the  case  of  great  num- 
bers of  the  sensations,  representative  images,  and  conations— 
the  cerebral  motor  discharge  is  limited  to  single  muscles  or  to 
coordinated  groups  of  muscles.  But  the  summation  of  repeated 
excitations  of  a  small  intensity,  and  single  excitements  of  an 
originally  high  degree  of  intensity,  tend  not  only,  of  course,  to 
diffuse  the  cerebral  nerve-commotions  over  larger  and  larger 
areas  of  the  central  organ  itself,  but  to  overflow  down  an  inereas 
ing  number  of  the  motor  tracts.  Hence  the  well-known  fact  that 
any  strong  mental  excitement  whether  of  the  predominatingly 
sensory,  emotional,  or  conative  type — throws  into  arli.m  a  lar-e 
15 
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given  as  the  principal  classes  of  movements  l  dependent  upon 
the  relation  in  which  the  movements  stand  to  the  dominant 
aspect,  or  factors,  of  the  exciting  psycho-physical  life  :  (1)  Ran- 
dom automatic  movements,  by  which  are  to  be  understood  such 
movements  as  originate  chiefly  in  conation  ("  blind  will  "),  with- 
out definite  influence  from  any  particular  form  of  sensation,  idea, 
or  feeling1.  (2)  Sensory  -motor  movements  are  those  whose  chief 
psychical  excitant  consists  in  some  form  of  sensation.  ["  Con- 
scious reflexes  "  is  a  term  sometimes  given  to  this  class  of  move- 
ments, to  signify  that  the  sensory  excitation  in  which  the  move- 
ment chiefly  originates  does  not  result  in  a  purely  physiological 
reflex,  but  provokes  an  effect  in  consciousness.  Purely  uncon- 
scious reflexes  (merely  physiological  reflexes,  although  some- 
times called  "  sensory-motor  ")  do  not  interest  psychology  other- 
wise than  indirectly.  Through  their  connection,  under  the  law 
of  habit,  with  various  forms  of  conscious  movement,  they  are, 
however,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  psychology.  Since  by  "  sen- 
sation "  we  are  pledged  to  understand  a  factor  in  consciousness, 
wre  employ  the  term  "  sensory-motor  "  for  these  conscious  re- 
flexes.] (3)  "  ^Esthetico-motor  "  is  a  term  proposed  (tentatively) 
for  those  movements  which  have  their  chief  psychical  excitants 
in  affective  consciousness,  in  feelings,  as  having  —  ordinarily  if 
not  always  —  a  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain. 

By  different  combinations,  as  it  were,  of  the  three  foregoing 
grounds  of  classification,  we  are  led  to  distinguish  (4)  impulsive 
and  (5)  instinctive  movements.  By  "  impulsive  movements  "  we 
understand  those  in  which  conation  excites  and  determines  move- 
ment in  connection  with  sensation  and  feeling,  but  without  de- 
liberation or  intelligent  appreciation  of  an  end.  And  by  "  in- 
stinctive movements  "  we  understand  the  same  kind  of  move- 
ments as  those  just  called  impulsive,  whenever  the  sensations, 
feelings,  and  resulting  movements  are  related  to  an  end  con- 
nected with  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  the  species,  and 
presumably  developed  upon  a  basis  of  inherited  tendencies. 

(f>)  rdeo-motor  movements  are  excited,  chiefly,  by  the  presence 
of  an  idea  in  consciousness.  But  inasmuch  as  no  idea,  or  con- 
ception, is  a  perfectly  colorless  affair,  devoid  of  all  "attach- 
ment" of  feeling  and  so  unfit  to  act  as  a  so-called  "motive,"  all 
ideo-motor  movements  are  also  sesthetico-motor.  Finally,  as  pos- 
sibly (or  probably)  involving  the  combination  of  conscious  fac- 
tors emphasized  by  each  one  of  the  first  three  forms  of  m«>vr- 
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The  general  fact  just  indicated  has  been  called  a  "  law  of  mental  dyna- 
mogeuesis,"  and  lias  been  stated  by  one  writer '  in  the  following  terms  : 
''''Every  state  of  consciousness  tends  to  realize  itself  in  an  appropriate  muscular 
movement ;  "  by  another  author  -  it  has  been  illustrated,  in  an  interesting 
way,  in  an  entire  monograph.  "Active  consciousness"  and  "motor  con- 
sciousness " — in  the  wider  meanings  of  these  two  terms — are  thus  found 
constantly  to  intermingle  and  to  develop  in  mutual  dependence. 

\  10.  The  first  movements  of  the  child  which,  physiologically  considered, 
are  of  central  origin  and,  psychologically  considered,  are  chiefly  ascribed  to 
conation,  have  been  called  "  impulsive  "  or  "  instinctive,"  etc.  "Random 
automatic"  seems,  however,  a  more  appropriate  term.  As  Preyer  has  said, 
such  movements  should  not  be  called  instinctive,  "  because  they  have  no 
aim."  Among  them  this  author  would  place  the  movements  of  the  human 
embryo  in  the  womb,  the  child's  beating  of  itself  with  its  own  hands,  its 
rolling  "aimlessly  hither  and  thither  when  fast  asleep,"  etc.  That  such 
movements  as  the  latter  are,  in  part,  mere  physiological  reflexes,  and,  in 
part,  conscious  sensory-motor  reflexes,  we  have  already  seen  reason  to  be- 
lieve. But  the  early  "  protrudings  of  lips,"  the  "asymmetrical  grimaces," 
"abductions,  adductions,  and  rotations"  of  the  arms,  "  Growings  and  similar 
exercises  of  voice,"  which  the  infant,  when  awake,  so  abundantly  displays, 
are  probably  largely  due  to  conation— blind  psychical  strivings.  Something 
akin  to  and  yet  the  reverse  of  this  occurs  not  infrequently  in  adult  conscious- 
ness in  the  case  of  those  random  automatic  ideation-processes,  those  unac- 
countable and  purposeless  forthputtings  of  ideas,  which  occur  in  times  of 
unregulated  mental  excitement. 

§  11.  Every  sensation  may  be  said  to  have  a  "  dynaniogenetic  "  value  and 
influence,  in  proportion  to  its  intensity  as  well  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  fits 
in  with  the  entire  content  of  consciousness.  If  a  person  is  engaged  in 
exerting  pressure  with  a  maximum  of  energy,  any  form  of  peripheral  exci- 
tation may  affect  the  potential  of  energy.  That,  sensations  generally  excite 
movement  of  the  organs  connected  with  the  origin  and  exploration  of  the 
sensations  themselves  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  abundant  experience.  Every 
smell  is  a  challenge  to  sniff  in  or  blow  out  the  air  of  the  nasal  passages; 
every  taste  provokes  the  tongue  to  move  ;  every  sound  incites  us  to  inner- 
vate'the  organ  of  hearing  and  turn  the  head  in  its  direction.  And  let  but 
the  finger  casually  light  upon  some  object,  it  can  scarcely  refrain  from  press- 
ing the  object,  tracing  its  outlines,  and  determining  by  motion  its  compo- 
sition. While,  conversely,  if  any  object  light  upon  or  move  over  some  area 
of  the  skin,  the  sensation  it  produces  elicits  all  the  motor  activities  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  that  particular  area.  And  that  the  eyea 
shall—"  impulsively,"  as  we  say— focus  upon  and  follow  any  bright  and 
moving  object  is  a  sort  of  primary  datum.  The  hypothesis  that  all  our 
movements  are  determined  by  sense-stimuli  was  maintained  for  the  develop- 
ment of  visual  consciousness,  as  an  inference  from  the  mechanical  view  of 
nature  before,  the  investigations  of  modern  psychology.  John  Toland  main- 
tains it  in  his  Tetters  to  Sophie  Charlotte,  Oneen  of  Prussia. 

§  1'2.   The  inlluenee  of  feeling,  in  the    form  of  interest  and  pleasure-pain, 
upon  the  motor  organism  is  :il most  too  obvious  to  need  mention.     Through 

1  Baldwin  :  1-Veling  aud  Will,  p.  231.  '•  l-Yrr  :  Scu-aOn.i  \\  "Iniivcmnit. 
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tary  way,  is  not  possible  without  the  former.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  that,  in  individuals  and  in  races,  the  energy  of  momentary  effort  is  re- 
lated to  the  habitual  exercise  of  intellectual  functions.1  In  general,  negroes 
are  said  to  have  less  power  of  grasp  to  exert  pressure  than  have  white  men  ; 
intelligent  persons  more  power  than  persons  of  low  intellect,  and  so  on.  It  is 
even  claimed  that  "  momentary  exercise  of  intelligence  provokes  a  momen- 
tary exaggeration  of  the  energy  of  voluntary  movements."  However  all  this 
may  be,  everybody  knows  that  to  "  think  of"  doing  anything  creates  its  own 
tendency  to  actualization  in  doing.  To  think  of  jumping  from  a  bridge,  or 
tower,  or  bank,  is  too  strong  a  temptation  for  some  persons  safely  to  try  to  re- 
sist it.  One  cannot  well  hold  the  ' '  idea  "  of  kicking,  striking,  eating,  singing, 
dancing,  fencing,  etc.,  without  starting  motor  tendencies  in  these  particular 
directions.  Indeed,  in  a  large  class  of  our  most  complicated  motor  activities, 
the  movement  follows  upon  the  idea  with  little  or  no  conscious  intervention 
of  feelings  of  interest  or  sign  of  purposeful  conation.  Thus  I  have  the 
idea  of  consulting  a  particular  book  in  my  library  to  verify  a  reference 
(such  a  page),  and  at  once  I  rise  from  my  chair  and  go  through  the  exceed- 
ingly complex  evolution  of  movements  necessary  to  realize  my  idea.  Yet  in 
such  a  case  as  this  it  might  also  be  said:  "I  desired  to  consult  the  book 
and  therefore  I  did  thus  and  so  ;  "  or,  "  I  willed  to  consult  the  book,  and 
therefore  I  did  thus  and  so." 

It  is  chiefly  under  this  head  that  certain  movements  must  be  classed 
which  have  been,  of  late,  investigated  in  connection  with  hypnotic  phenom- 
ena. These  movements  are  said  to  be  caused  by  "  suggestion."  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  confidently  the  entire  complex  psychic  state  which,  in 
infancy  or  in  the  hypnotic  subject,  corresponds  to  the  term  "mental  sugges- 
tion." But  after  the  stage  of  mental  development  has  been  reached  in  which 
genuine  "  ideo-motor  "  influences  can  work,  it  is  to  these  chiefly  that  we 
must  look  for  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  startling  of  the  phenomena  of 
suggestion.  Every  sensation-complex  awaked  by  excitement  of  any  part  of 
the  periphery,  every  word  of  command,  or  of  warning,  or  of  information, 
immediately  awakens  its  appropriate  "  escort  of  ideas,"  and  these  suggest 
and  effectuate  the  appropriate  movements.  Suggest  to  the  hypnotic  sub- 
ject that  he  is  drinking  ink  instead  of  water,  and  he  begins  to  gag  and  to 
spew  appropriately  ;  or  that  he  is  drinking  lemonade  instead  of  vinegar,  and 
he  smiles  and  smacks  his  lips  with  pleasure.  Put  into  his  mind  the  idea 
that  his  hands  are  bloody,  and  his  face  will  express  disgust  and  horror ;  while 
his  monotonous  energy  in  washing  them  will  rival  that  of  the  somnambulist, 
Lady  Macbeth. 

Wo  shall  soon  see,  however,  that  suggestion  is  a  term  which  may  be 
employed  to  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  mechanism  of  our  entire  life  of 
ideation  and  movement. 

\  15.  The  imitative  movements  of  early  childhood  have  a  complex  but 
not  easily  ascertainable  psychical  origin.  Hero,  too,  doubtless  much  must 
be  ascribed  to  unconscious  and  conscious  reflexes — much,  doubtless,  but  by 
no  means  all.  Somewhere  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  month  clearly 
imititti-,  i-  Tiiovomonts  maybe  observed  in  the  child.  Preyer  tells  us  *  that 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  week,  ho  observed  an  infant  "making  attempts 

1  See  Fire,  Seueutiuu  et  Mouvcinent,  p.  70.  2  The  Miud  of  the  Child,  I.,  p.  283. 
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fall.  In  numerous  much  more  subtle  ways  the  principle  determines  what 
movements  shall  be  "  preferred  "  to  others.  In  general,  movements  of  the 
body,  like  running  waters,  select  the  channels  that  involve  least  resistance. 
And  (3)  the  universal  psycho-physical  principle  of  habit  prevails  in  the  en- 
tire realm  of  movement.  By  volition,  for  definite  ends,  we  can  indeed 
"  break  the  cake  of  custom  "  and  mould  it  anew  ;  but  even  this  takes  place 
only  under  the  principle  of  habit. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  speaking  of  conation  and  movement  as 
we  have  done  in  this  chapter,  and  especially  in  referring-  to  the 
vast  realm  of  ideo-motor  and  imitative  movements,  we  have 
somewhat  anticipated  the  treatment  of  subjects  which  are  to 
follow.  But  this  was  inevitable.  And  it  is  to  the  nature  of  the 
representative  image  and  its  place  among  the  elements,  as  well 
as  its  part  in  the  development  of  mental  life,  that  we  must  now 
turn  in  order  afterward  to  show  how  sensation,  feeling,  and  cona- 
tion combine  to  make  such  development  possible. 

[In  connection  with  the  works  already  quoted  in  this  chapter  and  in  the  chapter  on 
Attention,  and  in  addition  to  the  chapters  on  "Will"  in  the  general  treatises  on  Psychol- 
ogy (of  which  James,  II.,  xxvi.;  Hoffding,  vii.,  A  and  B ;  and  Baldwin,  II.,  xii.-xv.,  are 
among  the  best),  the  student  of  this  subject  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  purely  physiological  and  automatic  reactions  and  of  reaction-time.  For  the  former 
subject  consult  any  of  the  standard  physiologies,  and  the  author's  Elements  of  Physio- 
logical Psychology,  i.,  chaps,  iv.  and  vii. ,  and  ii.,  chaps,  i.,  ii.,  ix.,  and  x.  Wundt  :  Physio- 
log.  Psychologic  (3d  ed.),  I..  Absch.  i.,  chaps.  4  and  5,  and  II.,  Absch.  v.  For  the  latter, 
the  same  works  ;  Ladd  :  op.  cit.,  ii. ,  chap.  viii.  Wundt:  II.,  Absch.  iv.;  and  the  collateral 
literature  referred  to  in  these  treatises.  Among  the  monographs  treating  of  primary  Co- 
nation and  Will  are  the  following  :  Spitta  :  Die  Willensbestimmungen,  etc.  Chmielowski: 
Die  organischen  Bestimmungen  d.  Entstehun;;  d.  Wille.  Mach. :  Grundlinien  d.  Lehre 
von  d.  Bewegungsempfindungen.  Schneider  :  Der  menschliche  Wille,  i.-x.  Preyer  :  The 
Mind  of  the  Child,  L,  Second  Part.  Miinsterberg  :  Die  Willenshandlvmg.  O.  Kiilpe  : 
Die  Lehre  von  Willen,  etc.  Philosoph.  Stud.,  v.,  pp.  179  ff.  and  381  fF.  Fere  :  Sensation  et 
Mouvement.  Of  value  are  also  works  on  Physiognomy  such  as  Warner,  Physical  Ex- 
pression, and  Lowenfeld,  Physiognomik  und 
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and  "  agglomerations  "  of  sensations  and  fainter  images  of  sen- 
sations. We  are  as  far  from  agreeing  with  Herbart  as  we  are 
from  accepting  the  theories  of  Mr.  Spencer  on  these  points.  It 
has  already  been  sufficiently  explained  what  is  meant  by  an 
"  element "  of  mental  life,  by  the  "  fusion  "  of  such  elements,  and 
by  their  "  reciprocal  influence."  Simple  unconnected  mental  im- 
ages of  sensations,  feelings,  or  conations,  no  more  exist  in  con- 
sciousness, as  it  offers  its  phenomena  to  our  scientific  study, 
than  do  such  sensations,  feelings,  conations  themselves.  And 
ideation-processes  are  no  more  "  factors "  or  "  elements "  of 
complex  psychoses,  in  the  sense  of  being  distinct  entities  (like 
the  atoms  and  molecules  of  physical  masses)  than  are  any  other 
of  the  fundamental  psychical  processes.  But  the  introspective 
and  experimental  analysis  of  modern  psychology  cannot  be 
abandoned,  because,  in  spite  of  repeated  explanations,  some 
readers  will  probably  persist  in  misunderstanding  our  neces- 
sarily figurative  terms. 

The  Nature  of  the  "  mental  Image,"  or  "  idea,"  can  best  be 
understood  by  carefully  studying  what  takes  place  in  conscious- 
ness as  any  particular  one  of  the  more  simple  psychoses  loses  its 
vivid  and  realistic  character — as  it  "  fades  away  "  (so  we  are 
pertinently  accustomed  to  say)  in,  and  then  from  consciousness. 
For  this  purpose  either  one  of  the  three  fundamental  forms  of 
mental  life  may  be  emphasized.  Thus  we  may  speak  of  the 
mental  image  of  a  sensation,  the  mental  image  of  a  feeling,  the 
mental  image  of  a  conation,  or  act  of  will.  The  conditions  un- 
der which  these  different  elementary  processes  are  allowed  to 
fade  away,  and  so  pass  into  the  idea  corresponding  to  each  (to 
"  ideate "  themselves,  as  it  were)  may  be  almost  indefinitely 
varied.  Thus  the  basis  of  a  somewhat  accurate  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  ideation  in  general  may  be 
laid.  These  earliest  "  residua,"  or  first-occurring  traces  in  con- 
sciousness of  the  actual  processes  of  sensation,  feeling,  or  cona- 
tion, may  be  called  "primary  images,"  or  "after-images,"  corre- 
sponding to  the  processes  they  more  or  less  ideally  represent. 
They  might  also  be  called  "  ideas  of  first  intention." 

In  all  study  of  the  nature  of  the  mental  image  the  effect  of 
attention  is  most  important.  If  we  persistently  attend  to  the 
sensation,  feeling,  or  conation,  it  fades  away  and  passes  through 
the  different  recognizable  stages  of  ideation  much  more  gradu- 
ally, as  a  rule,  than  it  otherwise  would.  But  if  we  let  i<  ''slip 
a  way,"  whet  her  v<  >luntarily  or  involuntarily,  or  if  some  sensation, 
feeling,  or  impulse  occurs  to  interrupt  the  original  impression, 
then  this  impression  generally  seems  not  to  undergo  the  stage 
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faculties— of  intellect,  self-consciousness,  and  of  voluntary  and 
recog-nitive  reminiscence.  The  mechanism  of  ideation  must  be 
understood,  however,  in  order  to  understand  all  these  faculties, 
and  indeed  the  possibility  of  any  continuity  or  continuous  de- 
velopment of  the  psychical  life. 

§  1.  Certain   fundamental   truths  may  be   learned  even  from  the  terms 
employed  to  express  our  simplest  experiences  in  the  way  of  ideation.     The 
noun  imago  in  Latin  might  be  applied  to  a  "mask,"  an    "apparition,"  a 
"  ghost"  or  "phantom,"  and  hence  a  something  which  is  recognizably  like, 
but   really  is  not,  something   else.     The  adjective   "representative"    only 
adds   emphasis,  therefore,  to  a  notion  contained  in  the  noun  itself.     The 
word  "  image"  is  obviously  intended  chiefly  for,  and  is  primarily  applicable 
to,  our  visual  experience.     We  see  images,  and  think  of,  or  remember,  the 
objects  which  they  represent.    But  in  psychological  language,  however  rough 
the  terminology  may  seem,  it  is  as  necessary  and  appropriate  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  possibility  and  nature   of  "images"  of  the  skin,  muscles,  ear, 
tongue,  etc.,  as  of  the  eye.     Strong  objections  may  be  made  to  the  use  of 
the  word  "idea"  as  the  equivalent  of  the  term  representative  image.     And 
in  the  history  of  psychological  and  philosophical  language  few  words  have 
had  a  greater  variety  of  meanings  or  more  varied  and  mischievous  abuse 
than  this  word.       Etymologically  it  is  the  equivalent  in  Greek  (etSo?)  of  the 
Latin  species.      For  whatever  other  uses  than  this  the  English  word  idea 
may  be  demanded,  it  can  scarcely  be  spared  from  this  use.      By  an  idea. 
then,  we  shall  now  understand  a  representative  image  in  general,  whether 
it  be  a  memory-image  or  an  image  of  the  imagination.    In  this  way  an  entire, 
much-needed  set  of  psychological  terms  can  be  consistently  employed  ;  such 
as  "ideation,"  to  "ideate,"  etc.     The  relations  of  the  idea  to  the  concept 
and  the  difference  in  different  ideas  considered  as  elements  of  memory,  or 
of  imagination,  or  even  of  perception  and  thought,  will  be  discussed  later  on. 
The  words  image  and  idea  suggest   that  the   psychical   processes  and 
products  to  which   they  correspond  are  both  like  and  unlike  the  originals 
which  they  are  said  to  represent.    This  fact  is  popularly  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  former  is  the  "image  of,"  or  "idea  of,"  the  latter;  or  that  every 
correct  image,  or  true  idea,  is  like  that  which  it  represents.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  assumed  that  imagns,  or  ideas  of  sensations,  feelings,  cona- 
tions, are  not  really  (that  is,  they  are  in  some  respects,  at  least,  miliki'}  the 
sensations,  feelings,  conations,  which   they  represent.     Thus  the  relations 
between  the  objects  of  memory,  imagination,  or  thought,  and  those  of  per- 
ception and  self-consciousness,   although  far  more  complex  than  this  lan- 
guage indicates,  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  ivlat  ions  of  likeness  and  unlike- 
ness  between  the  "  simple  ideas  "  and  their  so-called  "  originals." 

I  'I.  The  sensations  of  all  the  different  senses  have  their  correspond- 
ing after-images.  This  fact  has  already  been  explained,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  eye,  as  dependent  upon  physiological  conditions  (p.  1-7).  Any 
e  eitement  of  the  organism,  whether  peripheral  or  central,  lasts  for  a  time 
after  the  stimulus  has  been  removed;  the  slate  of  excitement  reverberates 
in  the  central  organ  after  the  end-organ  has  quieted  doun.  Kill  for  purposes 
of  present  experiment  let  one  study  the  fading  away  in  consciousness  of  any 
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ory-image  of  -weights  sank  rapidly  the  first  10  sec.;  and  Lehmanu  found 
that  a  shade  of  gray  could  be  recognized  with  certainty  only  as  long  as  the 
interval  did  not  exceed  60  sec.  Another  observer  '  placed  the  greatest  accu- 
racy for  memory  of  the  pitch  of  tones  (corresponding,  presumably,  to  the 
most  vivid  and  life-like  condition  of  the  primary  image)  after  an  interval  of 
about  ten  seconds  from  the  sensation.  From  this  point  the  curve  of  accu- 
racy of  the  image  fell  off  pretty  regularly  until  the  interval  reached  between 
10  and  20  sec.  ;  then  it  ceased  to  fall  off,  and  still  further  beyond  fell  off 
again  more  rapidly,  with  increasing  time.  Another  observer,2  by  studying 
the  effect  of  time  on  his  memory  of  series  of  "  nonsense  syllables,"  learned 
by  heart,  found  that  the  process  of  forgetting,  for  longer  intervals,  is 
rapid  at  first  and  then  slower.  After  one  hour  half  the  original  amount  of 
work  must  be  done  in  order  to  relearn  the  same  series  ;  after  eight  hours, 
f  of  the  same  work.  But  even  after  twenty-four  hours  the  memory -image 
retained  £  its  strength  ;  after  six  days,  £ ;  after  thirty  days,  i.  This  ob- 
server inferred  this  law  for  the  fading  of  the  memory-image  :  "  The  ratio 
of  what  is  retained  to  what  is  forgotten  is  inversely  as  the  logarithm  of  the 
time." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  cases  the  memory-image,  with  all  the 
intensity  and  sensuous  life-likeness  belonging  to  its  most  "  primary  "  charac- 
ter, lingers  for  a  long  time,  or  persistently  reappears  in  consciousness.  Mi- 
croscopists,  after  prolonged  work  with  the  microscope,  sometimes  find  that 
the  images  of  the  objects  seen  in  its  focus  live  for  hours,  or  even  days,  in 
the  "fundus  of  the  eye."  Musicians  often  hear  the  sounds  made  by  their 
pupils  for  hours  after  each  lesson.  Dr.  Moos  tells  of  a  patient  whose  acous- 
tic images  persisted  with  the  intensity  of  sensations  for  fifteen  days  after  a 
musical  seance.  After  working  for  days  together  on  brain  preparations  with 
fine  gauze  over  them,  M.  Baillarger  would  all  at  once  see  the  gauze  cover- 
ing other  objects  in  the  field  of  perception.  Another  worker  in  science, 
when  promenading  the  streets  of  Paris,  frequently  saw  the  images  of  the 
preparations  with  which  he  had  been  busy  projected  on  surrounding  ob- 
jects. 

$  4.  A  study  of  the  reverse  relation  between  sensations  and  their  images 
seems  to  lead  us  to  the  same  general  truth.  Starting  from  the  sensation  we 
may  trace  its  fading  into  the  more  and  more  "ideal"  form  of  the  primary 
or  secondary  mental  image.  But  starting  from  the  "  piirest "  of  mental 
images  we  may,  by  increase  of  intensity  and  life-likeness,  render  it  indistin- 
guishable from  the  sensation.  Thus  the  different  degrees  of  temporary  or 
persistent  hallucination  originate.  In  sleep  and  in  hypnotic  conditions  the 
mental  image  regularly  has  the  sensuous  and  objective  character  of  I  In-  orig- 
inal from  which  it  is  said  to  be  derived.  In  dreams,  it  is  true  that  <  'in- 
mental  imagery  often  takes  its  rise  from  exaggeration  and  misinterpretation 
of  actual  sensations.  Thus  one  dreamer  "  imagined"  the  torture  of  a 
driven  through  his  foot  by  burglars,  because  he  "  sensed  "  a  feather 
his  toes;  another  imagined  that  the  horse  of  the  diligence  in  which  he 
was  travelling  had  fallen  and  lay  panting,  because  he  was  himself  enduring, 
iu  sleep,  the  disagreeable  sensations  of  asthma.  But  even  such  phenomena 

1  H.  K.  Wolfe  :  Ueber  d:is  TonErd'iclitHN".  l'lii!<>M>|,h.  Slndit  n,  iii.,  1I<  d   I. 

2  Ebbinghaus  :  Ueber  diis  Uud:iclitiii;-s  p.  v,  i      I..-  |./ii;, 
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of  this  power.  But  between  them  and  the  poorest  adept  at  image-making 
lie  all  degrees  of  efficiency.  We  conclude,  then,  that  altliouyli  sensations  and 
(heir  representative  images,  as  such,  do  not  differ  simply  in  sensuous  intensity, 
they  do  differ  only  in  degree  of  the  same  essential  characteristics.  What,  besides 
intensity,  such  characteristics  are,  will  soon  be  made  apparent.  Things 
perceived  and  things  remembered  or  imagined  undoubtedly  differ  in  an 
indefinite  number  of  ways ;  and  yet  these  greater  and  more  complex  dif- 
ferences are  largely  based  upon  the  primary  differences  between  sensations 
and  ideas. 

The  Physiological  Conditions  of  the  occurrence  and  recur- 
rence of  mental  Images  are  to  be  found  in  certain  general  bio- 
logical laws,  as  well  as  also  in  specific  qualities  of  the  nervous 
substance  of  the  cerebral  centers.  Indeed,  the  molecular  changes 
of  even  non-living  bodies,  in  certain  instances,  seem  to  furnish 
an  analogy  to  these  physiological  changes.  For  in  non-living 
bodies  systems  of  molecules  may  receive  a  certain  "  set "  which 
determines  the  nature  of  their  entire  future  behavior  toward  each 
other  ;  and  by  repeated  actions  of  a  certain  kind  they,  apparently, 
acquire  so-called  "  tendencies  "  to  similar  actions  in  the  future. 
But  this  imperfect  analogy  of  a  physical  sort  only  in  a  small 
degree  accounts  for  what  has  sometimes  been  called  the  "  mem- 
ory "  of  living  tissues.  Here  the  fundamental  laws  of  metabolism 
(or  change  of  the  substance  entering  into  any  living  structure, 
as  old  particles  are  excreted  and  new  ones  absorbed),  of  cell- 
propagation,  of  nutrition,  and  growth,  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  preservation  and  development  of  the  life  of  every 
organ,  and  so  of  every  complex  organism  with  its  numerous  in- 
teracting organs,  involve  these  laws  ;  they  may  even  be  extended 
to  the  individual  cell. 

In  general,  then,  the  physiology  of  living  bodies  provides 
that  there  shall  be  continuity  in  development ;  that  in  all  present 
changes  the  past  stages  of  development  and  the  previous  forms 
of  functioning  shall  be  taken  into  the  account.  In  a  word,  every 
living  structure  carries  in  itself,  in  some  sort,  the  history  of 
what  has  happened  to  it  up  to  the  present  time,  and  of  all  that 
it  has  done  under  the  influence  of  the  different  forms  of  stimuli 
which  have  acted  upon  it.  The  more  complex  the  structure  is, 
and  the  more  varied  its  experience  in  the  past  has  IK -en,  the 
more  of  developed  capacity  it  possesses  to  meet  the  varied  de- 
mands for  further  activities.  But  the  more  of  solidarity  it  has 
attained,  and  the  more  its  activities  have  been  directed  into, 
and  repeated  in,  certain  definite  lines,  the  stronger  is  its  ten- 
dency to  react,  whenever  ne\v  similar  stimulation  occurs,  in  the 
customary  \\avs.  Speaking  figuratively  :  It  "remembers"  what 
10 
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each  portion  of  the  nervous  system.  Retention  and  reproduction  on  the 
physical  side,  or  as  physiological  conditions  not  only  of  the  occurrence  and 
recurrence,  but  also  of  the  association,  of  mental  images,  are  thus  provided 
for.1 

The  foregoing  considerations  apply  to  the  spinal  cord  and  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  brain.  Both  experiment  and  observation  show  that  these  ner- 
vous structures  possess  at  birth  certain  aptitudes  and  tendencies  connected 
with  the  habits,  physiological  and  psychical,  of  race,  breed,  parentage, 
etc.  But  these  organs,  whether  in  the  case  of  the  new-born  puppy  or  of  the 
new-born  infant,  cannot  at  first  do  some  things  which  they  can  learn  to  do  ; — 
using  still  the  same  convenient  figure  of  speech,  they  need  to  acquire,  and 
can  acquire,  an  organic  memory  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the  in- 
dividual. As  we  have  elsewhere  observed:  " Each  element  of  the  nervous" 
system,  especially  in  the  more  significant  of  its  central  organs,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  minute  area  intersected  by  an  indefinite  number  of  curves  of 
different  directions  and  orders  ;  thus  a  molecular  commotion  in  any  such 
area  may,  according  to  its  character  and  point  of  greatest  intensity,  run  out 
into  the  system  along  any  one  of  these  many  curves."  In  every  such  small 
fragment  "the  whole  curve  slumbers."  But  pre-eminently  true  is  all  this 
of  the  nervous  elements  of  the  cerebral  centers,  where  the  so-called  psychic 
nerve-cells  are.  Of  the  effect  of  stimulation  upon  them  one  writer2  affirms 
that  these  cells  never  return  after  their  excitation  to  their  original  condition. 
Such  a  cell  "  has  been  modified  in  a  permanent  manner  by  the  act  of  stimu- 
lation ;  and  this  modification  can  be  effaced  only  by  the  death  of  the  cell. 
Each  excitation  has,  so  to  speak,  created  a  new  cell  different  from  the  first." 

The  recurrence  of  any  memory-image  is,  therefore,  significant  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  effects  of  previous  reactions  to  stimulation,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tendency  of  the  same  nervous  substance  to  react  in  ways  similar  to  those  in 
which  it  1ms  formerly  acted.  But  no  nervous  element,  and  especially  no 
so-called  psychic  nervous  element,  acts  apart  from  the  action  of  others. 
Hence  the  mechanism  of  representative  images,  as  they  occur  and  recur  in  con- 
nection n- !(h  each  other,  has  its  physiological  conditions  in  certain  "  dynamical 
associations"  amont/xt  tli".  "psychic"  nervous  elements.  And  the  spontaneous 
recurrence  of  some  of  these  images  rather  than  others,  as  started  by  this  or 
that  external  or  internal  stimulation,  depends  upon  the  character,  number, 
and  strength,  of  the  "dynamical  associations  "  which  make  up  the  ''organic 
memory,"  so  called,  of  the  nervous  organism  concerned  in  the  whole  process 
of  ideation. 

$  6.  It  is  assumed  that  the  cortical  centers  concerned  in  sensation  and  in  idea- 
tion are  the  same,  for  the  s«/»<j  n/ijwts  nt  Ifast :  and  this  assumption  is  con- 
firmed by  all  which  we  know  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  since  neither  sensations  nor  ideas  occur  in  isola- 
tion, in  both  processes — however  simple  wo  may  try  to  make  our  experi- 
mental tests — considerable  areas  of  the  nervous  substance  are  always 
involved.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  writers  of  late  that  "sensation  and 
idea  depend  upon  different  cortical  elements  ;"  and  the  term  "  memory-cell  " 

<•  the  Vortrag  of  E.  Tiering.  IVbcr  dus  (Vdrirhtniss  als  eine  allgemcine  Function  d.  on."i- 
nieirtcn  M.itiTir.    \V:cn.  i^Tfi.    Compare  i;il»>t.  I>N<MM^<>I  Memory. 

"Itichct :  Leu  Origines  et  !cu  Modulitus  de  la  MOmoire,  Kev.  PhiluFoph.,  June.  I-'.. 
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in  some  sort,  differing  from  both  the  extreme  views  taught  by 
opposing  schools  of  psychologists.  Some  writers  assert  that  the 
only  difference  between  sensations  and  their  representative  im- 
ages is  a  difference  in  intensity  or  vivacity.  With  Hume  and 
the  earlier  English  psychologists,  generally,  an  "idea"  is  a 
"  fainter  copy  "  of  its  sensation.  Bain1  also  seems  to  deny  all 
qualitative  difference  between  the  sensation  and  its  memory- 
image.  But  other  writers  affirm  that  the  difference  between  the 
sensation  and  the  idea  is  "  above  all  a  qualitative  difference ; " 
and  even  deny  all  intensity,  and  so  all  possibility  of  difference 
in  intensity,  as  characteristic  of  different  ideas.  As  says  Ziehen  : i 
'  The  sensual  vivacity  characteristic  of  every  sensation  does  not 
belong  at  all  to  the  idea,  not  even  in  a  diminished  intensity." 
Both  these  extreme  views  are  equally  correct  in  what  they 
affirm,  and  wrong  in  what  they  deny.  For  the  differences  and 
likenesses  of  sensations  and  ideas,  as  factors  of  conscious  life, 
concern  both  the  intensity  and  the  complex  quality  of  the  two. 

Our  consciousness  proves  that  we  immediately  recognize  a 
vast  amount  of  difference  in  the  intensity  of  our  different  ideas. 
Let  any  good  visualizer,  for  example,  undertake  to  revive  some 
particularly  vivid  and  recent  visual  sensation-complexes,  such 
as  a  new  color,  a  bright  scene,  an  impressive  face.  Bj*  persist- 
ent attention  the  complex  memory  of  the  percept  may  be  made 
to  grow  not  only  in  fulness  of  content,  but  also  in  intensity ; 
the  particular  visual  elements  may  be  made  to  improve  until 
the  bright  color,  or  the  lineaments  of  the  face,  are  seen — in  "  the 
mind's  eye  "  —anew.  Thus,  too,  one  who  is  successful  in  audi- 
tory image-making  may  find  no  great  difficulty  in  causing  to 
sound  clearly  in  "  the  mind's  ear "  the  cheerful  chirrup  of  the 
wooden  clogs  on  the  concrete  pavement  of  the  station,  or  the  sil- 
ver-toned booming  of  the  temple  bells,  in  Japan ;  the  weird  minor 
strains  of  the  venders  of  goods  upon  the  streets  in  Mexico ;  the 
sounds  of  the  ship  in  a  storm,  during  a  recent  passage  of  the  At- 
lanlif,  etc.  Few  are  so  fortunate  as  not  frequently  to  recall  with 
a  cruel  sensuous  vividness  their  skin-sensations  in  the  last  fit 
of  ague,  or  the  feeling  of  the  dentist's  instruments  when  the 
teeth  were  recently  plugged?  A  striking  but  common  fact 
affords  indubitable  evidence  in  the  same  line.  On  trying  to  re- 
call any  particular  sensuous  experience  one  often  finds  one's 
self  baffled,  ,/tisl  because  the  ideas  lack  for  a  time  this  character- 
istic of  intensity  which  is  fairly  representative  of  the  intensity 
of  their  sensation-originals.  Then  one  knows  perfectly  well  what, 


'  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  pp.  338  f.  and  462  f. 
1  Introduction  to  Physiological  Psychology,  p.  152. 
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organs  of  sense.  Now,  therefore,  the  complete  life-likeness— the 
total  sensuous  life  of  like  character — of  every  idea  is  dependent 
upon  its  being-  connected  with  motor  activities  similar  to  those 
with  which  the  original  sensation-experience  was  connected. 
Only  as  the  idea  secures  the  appropriate  motor  reaction  can  it  at- 
tain the  fulness  of  life  which  belonged  to  the  original  experience 
which  it  represents.  The  character  of  their  dependence  on  will 
is,  therefore,  an  important  difference  between  sensations  and 
ideas.  And  it  is  chiefly  the  difference  between  the  sensuous 
richness  of  content,  with  its  accompaniment  of  feeling  and  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  motor  reaction,  which  our  sensations  have, 
and  the  relative  meagreness  in  these  respects  of  most  of  our 
ideas,  which  makes  the  "  objectivity  "  of  the  former  so  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  latter.  In  all  ordinary  experience,  mental 
images  are  far  less  intense  in  quantity,  less  varied  and  rich  in 
qualitative  distinctions,  of  less  pronounced  tone  of  feeling,  and 
inferior  in  motor  result,  as  compared  with  the  sensations  which 
they  represent.  Therefore,  though  our  ideas  are  like  our  sensa- 
tions, they  are  also  rather  unlike  them  ;  we  have  no  difficult}'  in 
distinguishing  the  two.  Thus  the  world  of  sensuous  reality  is 
not  confused  with  the  occurrence  and  recurrence  of  ideas.  But 
in  all  these  respects  ideas  may  so  approach  sensations  as  that  the 
distinctions  fade  away,  and  finally  cease  altogether  to  be  possible. 

\  7.  It  is  customary  for  those  who  deny  that  ideas  have  intensity  to  use 
language  like  that  of  Lotze  :  "  The  idea  of  the  brightest  radiance  does  not 
shine,  that  of  the  intensest  noise  does  not  sound,  that  of  the  greatest  torture 
produces  no  pain,"  etc.1  Thus  a  recent  author  (Ziehen)  declares:  "The 
ideas  of  the  slightest  rustling  and  of  the  loudest  thunder  exhibit  no  differ- 
ence in  intensity  whatever.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  the  sun  has  nothing  of  the 
brightness  or  splendor  of  colors  which  characterize  the  real  sun,"  etc.  Now 
we  might  go  on  to  say,  in  our  eagerness  to  distinguish  sensations  and  ideas 
—the  "idea"  of  green  is  not  green,  the  "idea"  of  blue  is  not  blue,  etc.; 
but  from  the  psychological  point  of  view  nothing  could  well  be  more  mis- 
leading than  all  this.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  can  think  of  the  sun  or 
of  the  thunder  or  can  say  over  these  words  ("  sun"  or  "thunder")  with 
the  most  perfect  attention  to  what  I  am  saying,  and  then  can  think  of  a  can- 
dle or  a  whisper,  and  can  say  over  the  words  "  candle  "  or  "whisper,"  with- 
out noticing  any  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  my  visual  or  auditory  ideas. 
But  this  simply  proves  that  I  can  think  abmit  thunder  and  whispers,  or  the 
sun  and  a  candle,  without  having  any  mental  images  at  all  which  concretely 
represent  the  sensations  I  have  when  I  actually  hear  thunder  or  whispering, 
or  when  I  actually  see  the  sun  or  a  candle.  Probably,  also,  I  never  have 
any  auditory  image  which  rivals  in  intensity  the  sensations  of  the  thunder  ; 
nor  can  I,  without  the  meditation  and  abnormal  nervous  condition  of  a  JVmv- 
nuto  Cellini,  ideate  so  intensely  as  to  have  the  vision  in  midnight  darkness 
1  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  28.  Compare  Microco.-mus,  I.,  p.  203  f. 
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the  sensory -motor  characteristic  of  its  original,  is  its  usually  unstable  and 
irregular  existence.  The  excitement  which  external  stimuli  furnish  to  the 
end-organs  of  sense  is  comparatively  steady;  it  can  be  relied  upon  not  to 
change,  or  to  change,  if  at  all,  in  calculable  ways.  The  muscular  sensations 
excited  in  connection  with  ideational  attention  differ  from  those  accompany- 
ing sensational  attention.  In  ideation  generally  our  localization  is  vague, 
as  the  mental  field  of  vision,  or  of  touch,  or  of  sound,  is  itself  vague,  indef- 
inite, and  fitfully  changeful  in  outline.  All  these  differences  correspond 
to  the  diminished  objectivity  of  ideas  ;  they  secure  the  possibility  that  we 
shall  not  always  be  imaging  things  and  occurrences  in  such  way  as  to  mis- 
take them  for  real  things  and  occurrences  of  sense.  Thus  the  memory- 
images  which  arise  when  the  after-sensations  have  faded  away,  although 
localized  in  some  definite  region  of  external  space,  do  not  ordinarily  move, 
with  movement  of  the  eyes,  as  these  after-sensations  themselves  do.  But 
true  percepts,  being  dependent  for  their  fixed  position  on  the  external  ori- 
gin of  the  stimulus  which  acts  upon  the  end-organs  of  sense,  remain  motion- 
less when  our  eyes  move.  Moreover,  visual  percepts  are  doubled  by  press- 
ing on  the  eyeball,  and  they  have  covering  power ;  but  after-images  and 
ideas  differ  ordinarily  from  percepts  in  both  these  respects. 

$  10.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  conscious  difference  between  sen- 
sations and  ideas  consists  more  in  a  distinction  of  total  state  (.state  of  percep- 
tion as  compared  with  state  of  memory  or  state  of  imagination)  than  of  mere 
sensation-process  and  ideation-process.  And  so  Dr.  Ward  '  is  right  in  main- 
taining that  we  cannot  have  a  reproduced  image  of  a  simple  visual  or  tactual 
sensation  (e.g.,  red)  ;  but  can  only  have  an  image  of  something  seen  or  felt, 
(some  red  thing  or  red  form).  In  other  words,  we  ideate  percepts  and  not 
unlocalized  sensations  or  abstract  and  disconnected  movements.  We  represent 
the  whole  sensation-process,  in  which  peripherally  excited  elements  chiefly 
preponderated,  by  a  process  in  which  similar,  centrally  excited  elements 
chiefly  preponderate.  Hence  a  complex  relation  of  both  likeness  and  un- 
likeness  is  possible  between  our  sensation-experiences  and  our  ideas  ;  and 
in  this  relation  ideo-motor  elements  bear  an  important  part.  For  the  con- 
nection between  reproduced  image  and  movement  is  similar  to  that  between 
sensation  and  movement.  In  the  case  of  ideation,  however,  the  movement 
is  usually  relatively  inchoate  and  feeble,  and  therefore  only  imperfectly 
representative  of  the  movement  involved  in  all  perception.3 

$  11.  The  life-likeness  of  the  ideas  of  different  sensations,  as  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  sensations  reproduced,  and  upon  lapse  of  time, 
differs  very  greatly.  In  general,  mental  images  of  muscular  sensations  dis- 
appear abruptly  from  consciousness  —  like  the  loss  of  the  memory  of  a 

1  Article  in  the  Encyc.  Brit,  on  Psychology,  p.  57. 

2  Fechner  holds  (Elemente  dcr  Psyehophysik,  ii.,  p.  409  f.)  that  memory-images  arise  (I)  in 
company  with  the  feeling  of  a  leas  or  greater  deirren  of  spontaneity  ;  (2)  at  a  still  longer  time  alter 
the  sciiMious  impressions  have  passed  away  ;  and  i3i  c:m,  in  part  involuntarily  by  association  of 
ideas,  and  in  part  voluntarily,  be  called  forth  or  dismissed  and  altered.     But  "  af ter-Beneataons " 
occur  (1)  in  company  with  a  feeling  of  receptivity  ;  ('2   immediately  after  the  sensuous  impn  -.s;ons  ; 
and  (3)  independently  of  will  and  association  of  ideas.     These  distinctions,  however,  are  all  matters 
of  deirree  and  serve  to  put  an  indefiirt"  number  of  experiences — "  after-sensations."  primary  mem- 
ory ima::es,  more  or  less  intense  and  life-like  idc.i-     in  between  the  sensation  and  its  mo-i  ideali/ed 
representative.     Another  writer  couplers   it  a  matter  of   universal  consent  that   it   is   ihe  teeling 
"des  lebendigcn  oder  organischen  Ergrillen-eiii","  through  which  the  weakest   scn^iiinn   is  ilm 
tin;:ui.shcd  from  the  strongest  recollection.—  Horwicz,  IVycholog.  Aualysen,  i.  p  12.'^  ;  e.nnp.  p.  :tll. 
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nection  with  motor  activities,  and  so  "  objective  reference,"  one 
idea  is  more  like  another  idea  than  it  is  like  its  own  sensuous 
original.  One  idea  may  then  fitly  represent  another  idea,  on 
account  of  this  essential  similarity  of  nature.  In  fact,  it  is 
upon  the  basis  of  this  possibility  that  any  present  process  of 
ideation  may  represent  so  faithfully  a  similar  past  process  of 
ideation  in  ourselves,  or  a  similar  imaginary  process  of  ideation 
in  another  consciousness — more  faithfully,  indeed,  than  any  idea 
can  represent  a  sensation. 

"\Yhen,  however,  we  consider  the  question,  Can  there  be  a  true 
representative  image  of  a  feeling*;  and,  if  so,  in  what  respect 
can  such  idea  be  like  a  feeling'?  we  find  ourselves  upon  very 
different  ground.  For  if  feeling  is  fundamentally  different  in 
kind  from  sensation  and  ideation,  how  can  an  idea  represent 
a  feeling  ?  What  sort  of  a  psychosis  could  possibly  be  meant 
by  "  the  idea  of  a  feeling  ?  "  since — as  we  have  already  seen — the 
essential  nature  of  feeling  is  not  representable ;  since  feeling,  as 
such,  has  its  nature  in  being  felt.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  when 
men  speak  of  remembering  their  feelings,  or  of  imagining  how 
others  feel,  they  are  using  language  in  that  figurative  fashion 
which  requires  further  analysis  before  it  can  be  adopted  by 
psychological  science.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  discover 
the  real  meaning  of  these  figures  of  speech.  For  as  the  psy- 
chology of  feeling  has  plainly  showed,  feeling  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  universal  attachment  of  sensation,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
most  primary  intellectual  processes.  If  it  is  an  "  attachment" 
of  the  sensation  or  the  idea,  then  we  may  conclude  (and  this 
is  certainly  no  unmeaning  play  upon  words),  it  may  be 
"  detached  "  from  the  reproduction,  as  idea,  of  its  original  sen- 
sation or  idea.  Thus,  as  one's  ideas  of  the  painful  sensations 
one  experienced  in  the  hands  of  the  dentist  yesterday  are  much 
f; i  inter  and  less  life-like  than  were  the  sensations  themselves,  so 
the  attachment  of  painful  feeling  may  largely,  or  wholly,  have 
disappeared.  Thus  ideas  of  exceedingly  painful  sensations  or 
ideas,  may  themselves  be  notably  pleasant  ideas.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  one's  ideas  of  past  painful  sensations  become  very 
vivid,  and  so  tend  to  assume  the  characteristics  of  hallucinations, 
the  old  accompaniments  of  painful  feeling  are  revived  together 
with  the  sensations.  And,  indeed,  the  general  rule  is  thai 
percepts  and  ideas  which  were  originally  painful  are  reproduced 
as  painful  ideas.  Thus  we  constantly  hear  it  said, — in  truth, 
life  is  largely  made  up  of  such  experiences—  'I  can  never  see, 
or  he.-ir,  or  remember,  or  think  of  this  or  that,  without  -ivat 
sadness,  feeling  of  regret,  or  shame,"  etc.  The  psychological 
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CHAPTER  XIH. 

THE  PKOCESSES  OF  IDEATION 

IT  has  just  been  said  that  the  composite  structure  of  the  dif- 
ferent fields  of  consciousness,  and  the  order  of  their  succes- 
sion, can  be  only  very  imperfectly  explained  by  the  laws  of  the 
so-called  "  association  of  ideas."  For  no  field  of  consciousness 
is  a  mere  composite  of  ideas ;  and  other  influences  than  those 
which  belong-  to  processes  of  ideation  determine  the  order  of  our 
mental  states.  Nevertheless  the  general  conditions  under  which 
ideas  recur  undoubtedly  have  a  most  important  bearing-  on  the 
entire  study  of  mental  life.  Although,  then,  the  development  of 
mind  is  not  wholly  a  matter  of  the  mechanism  of  ideas,  and 
even  involuntary  memory  and  imagination  are  not  explained 
satisfactorily  without  admitting  far  more  than  is  thus  provided 
for ;  yet  without  an  understanding  of  this  mechanism  neither 
memory  nor  imagination  nor  thought  can  be  explained.  It  is 
proper,  therefore,  to  treat  of  the  recurrence  of  ideas  as  among 
the  elementary  processes  of  mental  life. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  it  is  more  than  ordinarily 
necessary  to  make  intelligent  use  of  figurative  language.  The 
very  word  association  (as  well  as  the  word  idea)  belongs  to 
this  kind  of  language.  This  word  implies  that  different  ideas, 
existing  apart  like  real  things  or  persons,  do  join  themselves,  or 
do  get  joined,  in  societies  or  bonds — thus  "associating"  each 
with  the  other  in  mutual  relations  of  influence,  and  of  possible 
concord  or  discord.  In  speaking  of  the  "  spontaneity  "  of  ideas, 
of  their  "  fusion  "  and  "  attraction  "  or  "  exclusion  "  of  each  other, 
of  "  composite  "  mental  images,  and  of  the  process  of  "  freeing  " 
the  ideas,  etc.,  the  legitimate  services  of  our  figures  of  speech 
seem  to  be  pressed  beyond  all  scientific,  not  to  say  reasonable, 
bounds.  Yet  these  terms,  or  others  likewise  figurative,  musl  '"' 
employed,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  resort  to  almost  unending 
periphrases  in  the  description  and  explanation  of  the  real  tacts 
of  mental  life. 

The  entire  treatment  of  this  subject  requires  that  two  truths, 
already  amply  illustrated,  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind. 
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of  any  complex  mental  picture  occurs  in  consciousness,  part  after 
part  as  it  were.  For  example,  to  ideate — that  is,  either  to  recall 
in  memory  or  to  construct  by  imagination — any  very  complex 
sensation-experience,  like  a  perception  of  the  front  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Borne,  or  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  one  has  to  call  up  fragment 
by  fragment,  as  it  were,  a  whole  which  was  originally  given  with 
a  wonderful  comparative  instantaneousness.  Thus  one  may 
spend  an  hour  by  one's  fireside  piecing  together  (or  letting 
suggest  each  other),  the  ideas  that  represent  the  whole  of  an 
almost  momentary  experience  of  a  year  ago.  It  is  such  ex- 
periences as  these,  falling  under  the  two  principles  just  an- 
nounced, that  have  led  certain  psychologists  unduly  to  emphasize 
the  general  facts  concerned  in  the  "  fusion  "  and  "  sequence  "  of 
ideas,  and  their  reciprocal  influence  in  "  attracting,"  "  suggest- 
ing," and  "  excluding  "  each  other. 


|  1.  The  Herbartian  psychology,  after  profoundly  influencing  the  entire 
modern  science  of  mind,  and  making  important  contributions  to  that  science, 
has  lately  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  has  even  become  fashionable  with  those 
whose  own  views  and  methods  owe  a  great  debt  to  this  same  realistic  move- 
ment, to  speak  of  it  as  "  exploded  psychology,"  "  glib  Herbartiau  jargon," 
"  hideously  fabulous  performances,"  and  the  like.  And  indeed  its  preten- 
tious mathematics  of  ideas,  regarded  as  entities  existing  and  influencing 
each  other  both  out  of  consciousness  and  in  consciousness,  its  effort  to  ac- 
count for  the  whole  of  mental  life  in  terms  of  a  theory  of  ideation,  and  its  in- 
ordinate use  of  metaphysics  in  empirical  science,  are  to  be  condemned.  At 
the  same  time  many  of  its  suggestions  and  alleged  laws  throw  a  flood  of  light 
upon  experience  ;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  subject  we  are  now 
about  to  discuss. 

Interpreting  figures  of  speech  in  accordance  with  real  psychological 
facts,  we  can  approve  of  the  greater  part  of  what  the  most  learned  of  the 
modern  disciples  of  Herbart  '  teaches  respecting  the  "  action  and  reaction  of 
ideas."  By  this  phrase,  however,  we  must  understand  partial  2)si/chical 
processes  of  ideation  (representative  imaging),  and  tendencies  to  suck  processes, 
combining  to  form  a  complex  "field  of  co;zsc/^/.sv/«s,"  in  accordu  >!<•••  u-it!/  the 
l<  i  irx  <f  conscious  mental  life.  With  this  understanding  the  principal  truths 
to  be  considered  are  as  follows  :  The  point  of  starting  is  the  question  —  Given 
a  multiplicity  of  simidtaneous  ideas,  what  will  happen  in  the  menial  life? 
That  such  a  multiplicity  should  exist  is  not  incompatible  with  the  simplieity 
of  the  soul  ;  for  the  latter  does  not  require  that  a  multiplicity  of  ideas  sin  mid 
not  exist,  but  that  how  many  soever  the  ideas  which  do  exist,  they  should  not 
exist  as  disparate  and  without  influencing  each  other.  Now  oliservat  inn  shows 
that  the  circle  OD  which  we  can  concentrate  attention  is  a  limited  one.  and 
that  the  very  concentration  of  attention  on  one,  or  on  a  few  of  the^e  ideas, 
involves  the  admitted  existence  of  their  multiplicity.  This  limited  nature  of 
consciousness  involves  the  f/i^iun  of  contemporaneous  ideas  into  one  state  of 
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nected  together  so  as  simultaneously  to  be  reproduced  in  the  unity  of  one 
field  of  consciousness.  As  experience  grows,  more  and  more  complex  ten- 
dencies to  reproductive  reaction  become  formed  ;  and  a  system  of  such  ten- 
dencies— a  "  system  of  dove-tailing  dispositions,"  it  has  figuratively  been 
called — is  formed  in  this  way.  But  the  possible  oddities  and  whimsicalities 
of  the  mechanical  fusion  of  ideas  are  almost  limitless.  Thus  we  read  of  one 
learned  man  who,  when  a  boy,  in  order  to  lose  no  time,  had  practised  com- 
mitting books  to  memory  while  on  the  full  run.  Years  afterward  the  sight 
of  a  book  mastered  in  that  way  brought  up  the  recollection  of  its  contents 
fused  with  the  flitting  images  of  the  palisades  and  hedges  by  which  he  had 
run  while  reading  it  for  the  first  time.  Another,  who  in  his  youth  had 
worked  as  an  apprentice  for  a  hatter,  could  never  look  on  black  wainscoting 
(like  that  of  the  room  in  which  he  had  worked)  without  the  collective  hetero- 
geneous mental  picture  of  all  former  sensations  and  feelings — smell  of  var- 
nish, etc. — being  reproduced.  Conversely,  at  the  smell  of  varnish,  all  the 
composite  picture  of  his  old  disagreeable  life  regularly  arose  into  conscious- 
ness. The  learned  Jew  Maimon  is  said  always  to  have  accompanied  any  very 
strenuous  mental  effort — for  example,  in  studying  Euler's  mathematical 
works — with  "  Talmudic  intoning  and  movement  of  the  body,"  because  he 
originally  mastered  the  writings  of  the  synagogue  in  that  way. 

In  the  case  of  us  all,  every  complex  idea  is  the  resultant  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  "traces,"  or  stronger  tendencies  to  reproduce  in  the  unity  of  one 
act,  those  experiences  which  have  involved  originally  separate  activities,  but 
have  by  the  very  conditions  of  experience  been  compelled  to  combine. 
Life  is  full  of  such  compulsions.  Thus  some  are  unable  to  image  the  smell 
of  the  heliotrope  without  seeing  an  imaginary  heliotrope  at  the  same  time ; 
or  to  image  the  sound  of  a  file  or  the  look  of  a  surgeon's  probe,  except  as 
these  images  are  fused  with  those  of  certain  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensa- 
tions. To  speak  of  such  a  close  and  inseparable  connection  of  partial  rep- 
resentative images  as  due  to  "  recall,"  or  "  suggestion,"  of  one  by  the  other, 
is  in  many  cases  scarcely  less  inappropriate  than  to  say  that  the  sensations 
of  temperature  "  suggest  "  those  of  pressure,  as  I  lay  my  hand  on  a  cool 
marble  slab.  When,  for  example,  a  child  begins  to  whine  on  being  threat- 
ened with  the  summons  of  the  doctor,  the  case  is  not  so  much  to  be  ex- 
plained under  the  principle  of  suggestion,  properly  so  called,  as  under 
that  of  fusion  of  originally  heterogeneous  elements  into  a  composite  idea. 
To  say  that  the  word  doctor  "calls  up"  the  idea  of  a  man  with  saddle- 
bags, and  this  "suggests"  the  occasion  of  some  previous  sight  of  such  an 
apparition,  and  this  "suggests"  the  medicine  he  gave,  and  this  "recalls" 
a  nasty  taste,  etc.,  seems  an  altogether  lumbering  way  of  describing  such  a 
reaction  of  infantile  mental  life  to  certain  stimuli  of  sound.  The  rather  is 
it  true  that  the  child's  very  idea  of  a  doctor  z's  that  of  a  particular  nasty- 
tasting-medicine-man,  with  the  saddle-bags,  etc.  And  this  idea,  being  re- 
produced in  consciousness,  may  then  well  suggest  the  previous  experiences 
•which  liavc  given  birth  to  it  ;  or  it  may  lead  on  to  the  thought  of  the  coining 
deprivation  of  privileges  which  are  conjectured  as  a  result. 

In  fact,  every  complex  idea,  whether  it  originate  as  a  dominating  state 

of  consciousness  by  its  own  spontaneity  or  by  suggestion  of  other  ideas  or 

percepts,  is — whenever  it  originates  and  every  time  it  occurs — a  new 
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ample,  one  is  trying  to  recall  the  face  of  a  person  -whom  one  knows  well. 
Fragmentary  images,  as  it  were  (what  his  nose  is  like,  his  eyes  are  like,  his 
mouth,  the  color  of  his  hair,  etc.),  keep  "  bobbing  up"  in  the  mental  field  of 
vision,  only  to  get  rejected  as  false  to  his  likeness  ;  or  to  be  accepted  as  pro- 
visional ami  capable  of  fusion  with  the  other  elements  when  the  completed 
picture  aiiives.  All  at  once,  it  may  be,  out  starts  in  good  and  vivid  form  the 
entire  idea  for  which  we  have  sought.  Or,  again,  some  one  feature  may  be 
from  the  beginning  distinctly  enough  ideated  to  hold  its  place  as  a  sort  of 
nucleus,  to  which  the  others  may  rally  ;  or,  as  a  sentinel  to  admit  or  to  ban 
all  claimants  to  the  field.  In  a  still  more  lively  way  may  we  learn  to  know 
what  the  "  reciprocal  limitation  "  of  ideas  is,  by  making  the  attempt  to  ideate 
red  while  pronouncing  the  word  blue  ;  or,  to  form  an  auditory  image  of 
the  note  a',  while  reading  on  the  score  bb  ;  or  to  put  the  idea  of  the  disa- 
greeable Mr.  X.  into  the  pleasant  memory-picture  of  the  time  we  met  the 
agreeable  Mrs.  Y. 

§  5.  In  every  complex  mental  state  that  is  chiefly  characterized  by  idea- 
tion the  principles  both  of  fusion  and  of  inhibition  combine  to  produce 
the  result.  That  is  to  say,  each  idea  expresses  a  number  of  tendencies  to  repro- 
ductive energy  "solidified" — if  we  may  so  say— -for  the  time  being  under  the 
limited  and  yet  unifying  activity  of  that  particular  moment  of  psychical  life.  In 
this  result  some  tendencies  take  a  leading  and  predominating  part  ;  others 
get  relatively  suppressed.  That  is,  the  processes  of  fusion  and  inhibition  go 
on  simultaneously,  and  determine  the  complex  result.  The  decision  of 
the  question  as  to  what  reproductive  tendencies  will  prevail,  what  not,  may 
be  said  to  involve  the  entire  past  history  of  this  same  psychical  life.  Here 
(1)  attention,  and  the  considerations  (intensity,  interest,  etc.)  already  dis- 
cussed, which  have  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  attention,  play  an  impor- 
tant part.  (2)  Eepetition,  resulting  in  establishing  habit  and  disposition 
to  renewed  similar  ideation  must  also  be  taken  largely  into  the  account.  But 
the  full  discussion  of  even  this  more  primary  form  of  the  organization  of 
mental  life  implies  a  knowledge  of  other  elementary  processes  of  that  life, 
which  are  to  be  considered  later  on. 

The  very  nature  of  ideas,  both  as  respects  the  physiological 
conditions  of  their  occurrence  and  the  character  of  their  appear- 
ance in  consciousness  suggests  that  they  have  the  Quality 
of  "  Spontaneity."  That  impressions,  especially  those  which 
were  originally  intense  and  interesting-,  and  which  have  had  im- 
portant connections  with  our  entire  mental  life,  should  npnufn,  - 
ously  recur  as  ideas  is  precisely  what  we  should  antecedently 
expect.  Yet  many  psychologists  deny  spontaneous  reproductive 
mental  activity.  AVe  agree  with  others,  however,  in  recogni/ing 
two  kinds  of  reproduction  :  (1)  immediate  and  direct,  and  CJ)  me 
diate  and  indirect.  In  immediate  reproduction  the  process  of 
ideation  is  accounted  for  by  the  simple-  fact  that  it  resemblt  s  a 
previous  process  of  ideation  or  a  previous  sensuous  impression  ; 
and  so  needs  no  accounting  for  except  the  "tendency"  or  "dis- 
position" left  by  the  previous  activity.  Negatively  stated,  the 
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conditions  of  low  psychic  energy  (as,  for  example,  when  we  are 
day-dreaming1,  in  the  uiutteiings  of  low  delirium,  or  on  just 
waking-  from  sleep)  and  in  conditions  when  the  stream  of  con- 
,scious  ideation  is  unusually  rapid  (in  rapid  composition  or  artis- 
tic production,  in  the  wrhirl  of  high  delirium  or  excited  hours  of 
insomnia),  the  spontaneous  generation  of  ideas  seems  especially 
favored.  Of  course,  by  this  it  is  not  meant  to  uphold  the  cause- 
lessness  of  the  origin  of  any  of  our  ideas.  But  to  deny  that  ran- 
dom for  inputting  s  of  ideation,  not  to  be  explained  as  following 
any  order  of  association  or  suggestion  whatever,  are  possible,  in 
any  conditions  of  consciousness,  is  to  render  the  mechanism  of 
ideas  more  rigid  and  narrow  than  that  of  any  other  form  of  life. 
It  is  also  to  contradict  not  only  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
sometimes,  like  Philo  Judaeus,  had  "  thoughts  fall  from  heaven 
like  a  shower  of  snow,  or  like  seed  from  the  hand  of  the  sowrer, 
into  the  mind,"  but  also  the  significant  popular  estimate  put 
upon  the  maudlin  and  incoherent  utterances  of  the  dreamer  or 
the  drunken  man. 

g  6.  It  is  frequently  assumed  that  the  presumption  is  heavily  against  the 
spontaneous  and  direct  reproduction  of  ideas.  Thus  even  Sully,1  after  ad- 
mitting the  possibility  of  this  form  of  reproduction,  goes  on  to  say:  "The 
more  we  look  into  the  process  of  reproduction,  the  more  plainly  do  we  dis- 
cern that  the  revival  of  images  is  conditioned  by  the  antecedence  of  other 
psychical  contents  which  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  same."  In  so 
vague  and  general  a  form  the  statement  may  perhaps  be  admitted.  But  every- 
thing in  both  the  psycho-physical  and  the  psychological  doctrine  of  the  nat- 
ure and  conditions  of  reproduction  favors,  rather  than  opposes,  the  sponta- 
neous reproduction  of  ideas.  The  tendency  of  every  vivid,  life-like,  and  fre- 
quently repeated  impression  is  just  this,  namely,  to  reproduce  itself  again 
and  again.  No  special  reason  is  then  needed  to  account  for  actual  reproduc- 
tion, taking  place ;  but  rather  a  reason  why  it  should  not  take  place.  This 
latter  reason,  in  general,  is  to  be  found  in  the  limitations  of  the  field  of  con- 
sciousness and  in  the  necessity  of  unity  to  the  mental  life.  But  if  we  seek 
reasons — as,  indeed,  we  must — why  some  ideas  rather  than  others  are  repro- 
duced, these  reasons,  too,  may  fitly  be  found  quite  as  much  in  the  original 
or  acquired  nature  of  the  impression  as  in  the  secondary  and  dependent  con- 
nections it  has  established  with  other  impressions. 

\  7.  Particular  facts  which  confirm  the  theory  of  the  spontaneous  repro- 
duction of  ideas  are  such  as  follow  :  For  some  time  after  any  strong  impivs- 
sion  has  been  received,  the  complex  ideation-processes  corresponding  usually 
keep  persistently  recurring  in  consciousness.  The  impressive  truth  is  not  so 
much  this— that  everything  now  suggests  just  these  ideas  and  no  others 
but  rather  that  we  cannot  find  percepts  or  ideas  impressive  enough  to  sug- 

1  TIio  Unman  Mind.  I.,  p.  29.5.  For  the  opposite  view  fee  Vollunann  :  Lchrbuoh  (1.  Psychologic. 
I.,  p.  410  f.,  and  a  very  interesting  monograph,  Ucber  Phantasie-Voretelliuigcu,  by  Anton  Oulzclt- 
NYv,  in.  (ini/., 
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ties  of  adapting  the  mental  train  and  bodily  movements,  as  an  organized 
•whole,  to  the  securing  of  certain  ends,  which  prevails  iu  our  waking  life. 
These  things  inhibit  the  great  multitude  of  the  otherwise  spontaneously  re- 
curring ideas.  But  in  dream-life  the  pressure  both  from  without  and  from 
within  is  withdrawn.  Then  innumerable  forgotten  and  concealed  tendencies 
to  ideate,  at  random  as  it  were,  become  substituted  in  part  for  the  so-called 
laws  of  association.  Impressions  that  are  very  powerful  for  our  waking  life 
may  then  have  no  preference  over  those  that  are  weakest  or  most  deeply  hid- 
den in  the  lowest  strata  of  mental  life.  Thus  quick  and  varied  metamorphosis 
belongs  to  dreams.  Neither  the  dreams  as  finished  wholes,  nor  the  parts  that 
enter  into  any  one  dream — it  not  infrequently  happens — can  be  said  to  sug- 
gest each  other.  Anything  may  happen  in  a  dream — rather  than  that  which 
would  most  naturally  be  suggested  by  what  has  happened  just  previously. 
To  affirm  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  laws  of  association  instead  of  looking 
upon  biological  processes,  which  lie  below  those  very  laws,  is  to  reverse  the 
true  scientific  account  of  the  facts.  It  is  just  by  association,  as  directed  to 
recognized  ends,  that  this  medley  of  psycho-physical  vitality  is  reduced,  and 
kept  reduced  to  order.  But  in  much  of  our  dream-life  we  are  looking  on 
the  naked,  disassociated,  biological  simplicity  of  the  soul. 

Some  theory  of  the  "  Association,"  or  "  Suggestion,"  of  Ideas 
is,  however,  made  necessary  by  the  way  in  which  different  pro- 
cesses of  ideation,  and  states  or  fields  of  consciousness  as  de- 
termined by  these  processes,  stand  related  to  each  other  in  time. 
The  phrase  "association  of  is  fitted  to  mark  the  bare  fact 
that  complex  ideas,  which  had  a  more  or  less  independent 
origin,  are  in  the  habit  of  recurring  in  regular  sequences  (in 
pairs,  or  threes,  or  series  of  larger  number).  Hence  a  sort  of 
Bund,  or  affiliated  union,  is  figuratively  declared  to  have  been 
established  between  the  ideas  ;  and  the  individual  ideas  form 
members  of  this  Bund.  The  word  "  suggestion,"  however,  is 
customarily  followed  with  the  preposition  "  by ; "  one  idea  is 
said  to  be  "  suggested  Ijy  "  another.  Thus  we  represent  our  ex- 
perience in  terms  indicative  of  our  conviction  that  iu  the  on- 
nowing  but  closely  connected  stream  of  consciousness  a  causal 
influence  is  exerted  between  the  processes  of  ideation. 

Upon  this  way  of  looking  at  the  relations  existing  between 
different  processes  of  ideation  several  remarks  are  in  place  just 
here.  Whether,  in  general,  one  mental  state  can  properly  be 
said  to  cause  another  ;  and,  in  special,  whether  the  production 
of  one  idea  is  really  to  be  attributed  to  the  occurrence  of  a  pre- 
ceding idea — these  are  questions  of  metaphysics  with  which 
empirical  psychology  need  not  deal.  In  a  statement,  however, 
which  aims  to  cover  the  facts  of  so-called  association  of  ideas, 
and  to  explain  them  by  pointing  out  the  regular  forms  of  their 
recurrence,  the  following  truths  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Move- 
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sion  of  ideas  is  not  ordinarily  free  in  the  sense  that  our  present 
ideas  are  not  dependent  for  the  determination  of  their  character 
upon  ideas  immediately  or  more  remotely  preceding1.  Ideas 
ordinarily  arise  in  consciousness,  in  the  succession  of  time,  in 
pairs,  groups  of  three  or  more,  or  longer  series.  Moreover,  \ve 
are  aware  of  a  sort  of  transition,  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
compulsion,  between  them.  If  I  have  the  idea  A,  then  I  may 
expect  to  have  the  idea  £ ;  but  if  I  have  the  idea  JIT,  then  I  may 
expect  to  have  the  idea  N,  etc.  Xow  this  formula — if  ./I,  then 
B\  if  JI,  then  N,  etc.,  is  precisely  the  formula  which  necessarily 
suggests  a  connection  between  A  and  £,  and  between  J/and  JV, 
etc.  Indeed,  since  there  is  no  absolute  gap,  or  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  stream  of  consciousness,  we  may  thus  be  said 
(especially  in  certain  instances  where  the  succession  of  the  com- 
plex fields  of  consciousness  is  rather  slow  in  time-rate)  to  wit- 
ness the  merging  of  one  idea  into  another,  associated  with  it,  or 
suggested  by  it.  While  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  two 
classes  of  facts  is  emphasized  by  the  term  association  of  ideas, 
the  freeing  of  ideas  is  quite  as  important  in  the  development  of 
the  life  of  ideation,  and  in  the  influence  of  ideation  upon  the 
development  of  all  mental  life. 

Any  theory  of  the  association  of  ideas  raises  the  general 
question  :  What  conditions  belonging  to  antecedent  processes 
of  ideation  determine  the  succession  in  time  of  the  subsequent 
processes  of  ideation?  More  popularly:  Why  do  our  ideas 
follow  one  order  rather  than  another  in  the  stream  of  our  con- 
scious life  ?  To  this  question  one  equally  general  answer  may 
confidently  be  given  :  When  conditions  similar  to  those  belonging 
to  the  antecedent  processes  recur,  then  the  succession  of  the  sub- 
sequent ideation-processes  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  antecedent 
processes.  In  other  words,  those  ideas  follow  any  given  idea 
which,  rather  than  other  ideas,  come  under  previously  established 
connections  between  the  psychical  states  which  they  represent. 
JVot  only  single  impressions,  hut  successions  of  impressions,  tt  i«!  f<> 
be  reproduced  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  ori</in<il  /////>/•<  ssions  :  <n/<l 
the  reproduction  of  the  time-order  is  apart  of  the  general  <l '<*•]><  >*it  ion 
to  reproduce. 

But  experience  develops  an  increasing  variety  of  connections 
in  time  for  similar  ideas  ;  and  in  the  actual  order  of  any  p:u -ticular 
case  of  reproduction,  only  one  of  these  many  possible  connections 
can  be  actualized.  Figuratively  speaking",  a  conlliri  of  tenden- 
cies to  reproduce  in  different  pairs,  groups,  series,  max  be  said 
no\v  to  arise.  The  acknowledged  reproductive  process,  ill*1  idea 
which  really  "  succeeds"  in  the  succession  of  ideas,  will  be  the 
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ology  "  of  much,  of  our  ideation,  is  to  construct  and  spread  a  bed  quite  too 
narrow  for  the  mental  manhood  to  stretch  itself  upon. 

I  9.  Little  need  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the 
physiological  conditions  of  the  succession  of  associated  ideas.  That  associ- 
ation requires  time,  and  that  this  time  is  psycho-physical,  and  indicates  the 
spreading  of  the  initial  cerebral  processes  over  more  and  more  of  the  con- 
nected areas,  is  abundantly  shown  by  experiments  in  reaction-time.  Ex- 
periment also  shows  that  the  more  weak  and  the  more  complex  the  associa- 
tions are,  the  more  the  psycho-physical  time  necessary  to  make  them  is 
prolonged.  Among  the  most  favorable  cases  are  those  in  which,  some  defi- 
nite memory-image  is  called  up  by  a  presentation  of  sense,  such  as  a  picture 
seen  or  a  word  spoken.  Here  the  time  required  for  ' '  simple-discernment " 
— of  the  meaning  of  a  word,  for  example,  through  suggestion — was  found 
to  vary  from  57  <r  to  177  a- ;  but  if  further  association  was  required  an  average 
of  some  727  a-  elapsed  before  the  associated  idea  arose,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  to  consciousness.  Such  association-time  is  still  further 
greatly  prolonged  in  certain  cases  where  the  result,  when  it  comes,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  odd  or  unexpected  ;  or  where  a  pause  seems  to  have  taken 
place  through  hesitation  between  several  ideas  simultaneously  suggested. 
Thus  the  total  time  required  in  reacting  on  associating  from  "gold"  to 
"silver"  required  only  402  <r ;  from  "clear"  to  "dark,"  507o- ;  and  from 
"  north  "  to  "  south,"  502  a.  But  to  associate  "  art  "  with  "  aesthetic  activity  " 
required  1,899  o- ;  and  to  judge  that  "fame"  is  a  "form  of  the  ascrip- 
tion of  praise,"  2,023o-.'  [It  should  be  noted  that  we  are  in  these  latter 
cases  dealing  with  the  associations  of  words  and  phrases  as  dependent 
upon  the  development  of  conceptual  knowledge.]  Other  experiments  2  re- 
sulted in  giving  the  time  necessary  to  translate  images  into  one's  vernacular 
as  about  477  tr-545  a  ;  but  into  a  foreign  language,  as  about  649  a-694  a-. 
Translating  and  naming  short  familiar  words  was  found  to  require  199  <r- 
258  IT  more  time  than  merely  naming ;  and  associating  the  land  in  which  a 
city  is  situated  with  the  name  of  the  city,  or  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  a 
month  occurs  with  the  name  of  the  month,  requires  from  £  to  i  sec.  of  psy- 
cho-physical time,  when  all  factors  are  well  known. 

The  changes  in  reaction-time  due  to  association,  taken  in  connection 
with  what  has  previously  been  said  respecting  the  physiological  conditions 
of  all  reproduction  would  seem  to  warrant  some  such  statement  as  the  fol- 
lowing, quoted  from  Professor  James:3  "The  amount  of  activity  at  any 
given  point  in  the  brain  cortex  is  the  sum  of  the  tendency  of  all  other  points 
to  discharge  into  it— such  tendencies  being  proportionate  (1)  to  the  number 
of  times  the  excitement  of  each  other  point  may  have  coexisted  with  that 
of  the  point  in  question  ;  (2)  to  the  intensity  of  such  excitement ;  and  (:$)  to 
the  iibsrnce  of  any  rival  locality  or  process  functionally  disconnected  with 
the  first  point,  into  which  the,  discharges  might  be  diverted. "  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  all  this  is  highly  conjectural,  and,  at  bast,  only 
expresses  u  possible  formula  for  the  merely  physiological  conditions  of  the 
associational  elements  of  mental  life. 

'  See  the  experiments  of  TrauNrholilt.  in  Philosoph.  Studien,  i.,  Heft  2,  p.  213-250. 

-  roinp.'iiv  Pliilosoph.  Studicn,  iv..  llrl't  '2.  p.  241  f. 
•'  Popular  Srinirr  Monthly,  March,  1880. 
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whose  elements  are  only  partially  "  fused,"  numerous  cases 
occur  that  come  under  this  rule.  Thus  the  entire  group  of 
related  partial  images  may  not  appear  within  the  easy,  or  even 
within  the  utmost  possible  grasp  of  one  Held  of  consciousness. 
As  therefore  the  different  members  of  the  group  succeed  each 
other,  and  so  constitute  different  states  of  ideation,  they  fall 
under  this  principle  of  association  by  contiguity.  And,  indeed, 
no  fixed  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  principle  of  "  fusion  " 
and  that  of  "  association  "  by  contiguity.  The  complex  image 
representative  of  an  absent  face  or  of  a  scene  of  years  ago,  for 
example,  may  under  one  condition  of  body,  or  in  the  case  of  one 
person,  spring  forth  complete  into  the  unity  of  conscious  life  ; 
at  another  time,  or  in  the  case  of  another  person,  it  may  be  re- 
produced bit  by  bit,  as  it  were — one  bit  suggesting  another  with 
which  it  had  become  associated  by  contiguity  in  consciousness. 
Subsequent  study  of  the  development  of  perception  will  show 
how  both  fusion  of  ideas  and  association  of  ideas  by  contiguity 
are  necessary  to  all  knowledge  of  sensible  objects.  All  early 
training  and  development  of  mental  faculty  requires  the  repeated 
production  (as  respects  both  the  original  impressions  and  also 
the  representative  images  of  those  impressions)  of  similar  psy- 
chical processes  in  similar  sequence  of  time.  It  is  upon  the  basis 
of  such  associations,  acquired  under  the  principle  of  contiguity, 
that  all  freedom  of  thought,  imagination,  and  action  takes 
place.  Without  having  our  ideas  bound  into  pairs,  groups,  and 
series,  in  the  succession  of  time,  wre  should  not  be  set  free  to 
think,  imagine  or  act.  The  very  basis  of  experience  and  intelli- 
gence requires  that  a  psychical  automatism  should  be  perfected 
through  association  of  ideas  under  the  principle  of  contiguity. 

Observation  of  the  nature  of  all  mental  development  shows 
the  important  influence  of  the  mechanical  reproduction  of  ideas 
in  the  original  order  of  succession  in  time.  It  is  through  this 
influence  and  by  means  of  what  it  achieves  for  us,  that  we  walk, 
talk,  sing,  use  the  senses  in  perception,  "  conduct  trains  "  of  im- 
M.U ination,  memory,  or  thought,  and  indeed  "  lead  "  all  our  daily 
lives.  It  is  largely  through  differences  in  the  chavarf  i-r  of  this 
complex  mechanism  of  association  that  different  individuals 
are  unlike.  These  differences  characterize  the  essential  nature 
of  the  mind's  life.  Innumerable  long  series  of  representative 
images  thus  tend  to  run  themselves  off,  in  a  fixed  order  of  time, 
if  only  the  series  is  started,  either  at  its  beginning  or  Avith  some 
other  member  of  the  whole.  Snatches  of  series — ideas  bound 
together  in  pairs  and  in  small  groups,  because  they  have 
occurred  together  as  contiguous  members  of  longer  series,  ore 
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and  falls  in  a  sort  of  rhythmic  way.  Thus,  some  of  the  members 
of  any  series  come  to  stand  as  representative  ideas,  not  only  for  their 
own  ori'jimds,  but  also  for  several  of  the  contiguous  members  of  the 
original  series  /  and  these  contiguous  members  take  the  subordinate 
part  of  faint  (somewhat  parasitical)  "fr'<wjes  "  of  ideation  for  the 
empliasized  ideas.  Series  of  considerable  length,  originally,  are 
thus  condensed  into  comparatively  few  members;  or  even  into 
a  rapid  ideation-process  that  seems  almost  to  fall  within  a  single 
grasp  of  consciousness,  and  so  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
only  one  exceedingly  complex  idea.  Here  we  are  plainly  deal- 
ing with  phenomena,  on  a  larger  scale,  which  closely  resemble 
those  already  treated  under  the  so  -  called  fusion  of  partial 
ideas.  For  here  again  the  essential  condition  of  all  mental  de- 
velopment is  that  the  mental  life  shall  not  be  obliged  to  repeat 
itself  in  detail ;  we  must  be  allowed  to  cut  out  the  unessential 
members  of  the  reproduced  flowing  stream  of  consciousness,  and 
let  one  stand  for  many  as  their  "  representative,"  so  to  speak. 
But  these  representative  ideas  of  the  larger  order  themselves 
attain  a  modified  character  through  this  very  process ;  otherwise 
they  could  not  be  representative  of  a  number  of  ideas  in  a  series. 
For  example,  the  train  of  ideas  started  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
musician  by  the  first  chords  of  a  symphony,  or  of  a  mathemati- 
cian by  the  first  words  or  symbols  of  a  complex  formula,  may 
represent  the  entire  sequence  of  chords,  or  words  and  symbols, 
in  a  manner  at  once  more  rich  in  meaning  and  more  condensed 
in  number  of  separable  members.1 

It  is  even  now  evident  that  this  condensation  of  series  of 
representative  images,  together  with  the  closely  connected 
process  of  freeing  all  the  images  from  the  necessity  of  recur- 
rence in  just  such,  and  no  other,  fixed  order,  is  indispensable 
to  conception  and  to  thought.  Indeed,  we  shall  soon  see  that 
in  the  process  of  mental  elaboration,  reproductive  images  and 
conceptions  can  be  separated  from  each  other  by  no  hard  and 
fixed  lines. 

$  11.  All  the  principal  features  of  association  by  contiguity,  as  applied  to 
reproduced  series,  may  be  illustrated  by  any  number  of  familiar  experiences. 
For  example,  we  tend  most  strongly  to  recall,  and  actually  do  most  easily 
and  frequently  recall,  the  alphabet  of  our  own  language,  in  the  sequence  in 
which  we  have  learned  it.  Mention  of  any  particular  letter  (A',  for  example) 
immediately  summons  the  idea  of  the  next  following  (L)  ;  groups  like  L,  I/, 
.ZV,  run  off  with  peculiar  smoothness.  For,  again,  these  three  letters  prob- 
ably belong  to  the  several  subordinate  series  within  the  entire;  series  \\liieh 

1  For  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive,  though  somewhat  fanciful  development  of  1  liis  Mibjcct. 
Verdithtung  dor  VorBtt-lluugeu,  see  Lazarus,  Leben  d.  Scelc,  ii.,  \>\>.  v_".i  ti. 
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"  the  best  of  men,"  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  Tzon-sense.  It  is  also  per- 
tinent to  notice  that  the  number  of  objects  which  can  be  grasped  together 
in  the  contiguity  of  one  perceptive  consciousness  is  about  the  same  as  that 
easily  reproduced  in  the  form  of  associated  ideas  under  the  principle  of  con- 
tiguity. Ebbinghaus  also  found  that  one  reading  would  suffice  for  an  ac- 
curate reproduction  of  a  series  of  from  six  to  eight  members  ;  while  thirty 
readings  were  necessary  for  sixteen  syllables.  From  many  such  experiments 
with  series  of  non-sense  syllables  the  law  was  formulated  :  "  Presentations 
once  aroused  in  consciousness,  simultaneously  or  in  immediate  succession, 
reproduce  each  other ;  and  more  easily,  in  the  direction  of  the  original  suc- 
cession, and  with  greater  certainty,  the  oftener  they  have  been  together." 

$  13.  The  effect  of  the  process  described  as  "  condensation  "  upon  the 
character  of  any  series  of  associated  ideas  is  obvious  enough.  There  are 
few,  if  any,  of  our  adult  experiences,  where  one  idea  is  said  to  suggest 
another,  in  which  this  effect  is  not  prominent.  The  first  step  toward  this 
effect  consists  in  bringing  the  originally  remoter  members  of  the  series  into 
closer  contiguity,  and  thus  binding  them  together  for  future  recurrence  as 
closely  associated  ideas.  Thus  if  the  original  series  be  indicated  by  A,  B, 
C,  D,  etc.,  and  B,  C,  be  much  condensed,  or  altogether  dropped  out,  then 
^1  and  D  are  brought  into  such  contiguity  in  consciousness  as  forever  after 
to  become  associated  ideas.  When  any  series  of  mental  images,  such  as 
that  belonging  to  a  familiar  stretch  of  natural  scenery,  or  to  a  passage  from 
an  author,  a  proverb,  a  salutation,  an  announcement,  or  a  musical  aria,  is 
started,  at  once  the  reproductive  activity  overleaps  the  members  that  orig- 
inally intervened,  and  suggests  those  that  for  some  reason  have  become 
most  representative  of  the  entire  series.  In  these  cases,  try  as  we  may  to 
proceed  in  regular  reproductive  order  over  the  entire  series,  we  cannot 
avoid  these  leaps.  Imagination  and  memory  thus  find  themselves  under  the 
influence  of  tendencies  which  enable  them  the  better  to  act  as  substitutes 
for  (to  represent)  the  fulness  of  content  and  speed  of  movement  which  the 
presentations  of  sense  and  of  self-consciousness  enjoy. 

$  14.  Here,  again,  we  come  upon  those  secret  processes  of  change  in  re- 
productive energy  that  make  thought  and  language  possible.  The  "  con- 
densation "  and  "freeing"  of  associated  ideas  is  necessary  in  order  that 
words  may  have  their  pregnancy  of  representative  meaning.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  a  very  instructive  way  by  the  formation  of  compound  terms  to 
stand  for  the  representative  activity  belonging  to  condensed  series.  The 
more  naive  and  unscientific  the  work  of  compounding,  the  more  instructive 
its  result.  Thus  modern  Japanese  has  one  word  composed  of  the  first  char- 
acters in  tho  names  of  its  three  principal  cities  (Kyoto,  Osaka,  and  Tokyo); 
the  idi'a  associated  with  this  word  stands  for  the  resultant  of  repeated  con- 
tiguity in  consciousness  of  these  three  associated  individuals,  with  the 
added  importance  which  tho  fact  of  their  association  brings.  For,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  ideas  brought  into  closer  contiguity,  and  associated 
by  this  process  of  so-called  condensation,  are  not  themselves  unaltered  by 
tho  association.  They  are  rich  with  the  fragments  of  the  content  of  the 
vanishing  nn'inln-rs  of  the  series  ;  their  life  is  the  fuller,  because  into  it  has 
passed  :i  part  of  the  life  of  the  defunct  connected  brandies  of  the  family 
they  represent.  It  is  largely  in  this  respect,  that  men  differ  as  to  their  so- 
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psychologists  still  persist  in  speaking  as  though,  since  ideas  do 
(in  some  wholly  mystical  and  inexplicable  way)  influence  each 
other  causally,  this  principle — "  like  produces  like  " — must  be 
acknowledged  as  the  one  fundamental  law  of  ideating  mind. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  in  general,  only  in  a  figurative 
way  can  ideas  be  said  to  reproduce  each  other.  The  truth  which 
really  answers  to  this  figure  of  speech  is  found  in  the  ultimate 
fact  that  the  psycho-physical  condition  of  reproduction,  and  the 
actual  reproductive  or  ideating  processes  themselves,  show  rea- 
sons for  assuming  certain  tendencies,  or  dispositions  growing 
out  of  past  activities.  What  takes  place  in  consciousness,  as 
associated  ideas  are  reproduced,  is  to  be  explained  by  what 
has  previously  taken  place.  Further,  what  has  previously  taken 
place  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  principle — of  the  influence 
upon  each  other  of  contiguous  psychoses.  But  the  question 
now  arises,  whether  all  cases  of  so-called  association  of  ideas, 
that  are  explicable  at  all,  can  be  explained  in  this  way  ?  In  other 
words,  is  the  principle  of  association  of  ideas  under  the  influence 
of  contiguity  in  consciousness  the  sole  discoverable  psycho- 
logical principle  ?  To  this  question  we  give  an  affirmative  an- 
swer— limiting  both  question  and  answer,  however,  by  our  pre- 
vious use  of  terms. 

Most  cases  of  the  above-mentioned  laws  are  so  readily  re- 
ducible to  association  by  previous  contiguity  in  consciousness, 
that  they  need  little  examination  in  detail.  Cases  of  alleged  as- 
sociation by  contrast  sometimes  occasion  more  difficulty.  Few 
modern  writers  on  psychology,  however,  maintain  with  Aris- 
totle and  others  that  "contrariety"  is  an  independent  principle 
of  the  association  of  ideas.  Moreover,  contrast  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  resemblance  or  similarity  as  an  associating  princi- 
ple, that  the  claim  of  the  former  to  be  an  independent  prin- 
ciple cannot  stand,  if  the  claim  of  the  latter  falls.  AVe  may 
then  bring  the  principle  of  contiguity  in  consciousness  to  its 
final  testing,  by  the  inquiry  whether  it  will  account  for  all  cases 
of  alleged  association  by  similarity.  But  here  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  two  fruitful  sources  of  confusion  of  thought. 
(1)  The  term  "  similarity  '"  is  after  all  only  a  relative  term.  It' 
on  the  one  hand,  and  strictly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  no 
two  presentations  or  ideas  can  ever  be  precisely  the  same,  it  m;i y 
also  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  few  presentations  conic 
into  contiguity  in  consciousness  without  observed  points  of  simi- 
larity, and  few  ideas  of  such  presentations  follow  in  ilic  menial 
train  that  may  not  possibly  develop  points  of  similarity.  Now, 
the  advocates  of  similarity  as  an  ultimate  principle  of  the  ass/>- 
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nation,  likenesses  and  unlikenesses  that  have  no  teleological 
significance  for  their  daily  lives.  The  multitude,  for  example, 
cannot  even  tell  you  what  color  the  grass  is  "  like,"  or  the  bricks 
of  a  particular  building  in  a  street  they  have  daily  passed,  etc. 
Propose  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  parental  families  any 
child  is  "  like,"  in  the  presence  of  a  half  dozen  relatives,  and 
note  how  unlike  their  ideas  of  "likeness"  are!  Or  listen,  with 
the  same  intent,  to  a  half-score  of  gazers  at  the  summer  evening" 
clouds,  and  hear  them  tell  what  human  or  animal  forms  are 
suggested  as  "  similar"  to  the  outlines  in  these  vaporous  types. 
Nothing  which  is  suggested  as  like  to  the  suggesting  idea,  when 
one  sort  of  mood  or  plan  creates  a  disposition  to  regard  all  ideas 
in  a  certain  way,  in  really  like  that  which  is  suggested  during 
another  mood  or  ruling  plan.  But  all  suggestions,  regarded  as 
falling  under  the  mechanism  of  ideas,  are  alike  significant  of  a 
tendency  to  reproduce  in  such  pairs,  groups,  or  series,  as  have 
been,  somehow  and  at  some  time,  produced  before. 

§  16.  The  ordinary  cases  of  association  by  contiguity  in  space  or  time, 
easily  fall  under  the  same  general  law.  Things  that  are  together  in  space,  or 
events  actually  contiguous  in  time,  never  become  associated,  unless  they  are 
mentally  united,  or  known  as  contiguous.  In  every  complex  act  of  percep- 
tion, apperceiviug  consciousness  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  activity,  en- 
gaged in  associating  the  different  objects  perceived.  To  the  association  of 
the  idea  of  any  of  the  parts  with  the  whole,  or  of  the  whole  with  any  one  or 
more  of  its  parts,  the  same  truth  applies.  The  very  act  of  knowing  whole 
and  parts  together  is  a  process  of  uniting,  under  the  principle  of  contiguity 
in  consciousness,  those  presentations  which,  when  they  recur  as  ideas,  sug- 
gest each  other  because  they  have  already  been  associated.  Cases  of  means 
and  ends,  causes  and  effects,  signs  and  things  signified,  as  they  suggest  each 
other  in  pairs  or  groups,  and  in  whatever  order,  come  under  the  same  princi- 
ple. Thus  the  sight  of  a  poker  near  the  open  fire  suggests,  even  in  our  friend's 
house,  the  poking  of  the  fire  ;  or,  if  no  fire  is  lit,  the  propriety  of  having 
one  lighted.  Here  the  "original"  has  been  a  somewhat  extended  series, 
stretching  between  the  poker  seen  and  the  fire  poked  ;  but  by  a  process  of 
easy  condensation,  poker  and  fire  have  become  so  associated  that  sugges- 
tion works  immediately  in  either  way.  It  is  by  similar  repeated  series  of 
impressions — presentations  of  sense  and  ideas — that  oiled  rags  lying  in  a 
heap,  or  unignited  mate-lies  on  the  floor,  are  associated  "  at  a  leap"  with  the 
building  already  on  fire,  and  the  accompanying  feeling  of  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion. All  our  interpretation  of  every  kind  of  sign — whether  visible,  tangible, 
or  that  obscure  "  feeling  in  the  bones,"  which  the  superstitious  regard  -is 
sugt,'''stod  under  the  same  principle.  [Here  comes  in  the  so-called  theory 
of  the  relations  between  Lanll>il<l,  Schriftbild,  and  Vbrstellung.]  Tf  originally 
required  a  long  series  of  questionings  and  inferences,  or  mistaken  guessos,  to 
establish  continuity  in  consciousness  between  that  particular  looU  <if  our 
friend's  eye,  or  the  set  of  his  jaw,  or  the  play  around  his  mouth,  and  his 
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root  of  contiguity,  and  yet  claiming  independent  value  for  contiguity,  pro- 
ceeds to  maintain  that  the  "  two  laws  may  be  brought  under  one  and  the 
same  fundamental  law."  This  law  he  awkwardly  calls  the  "law  of  total- 
ity ;  "  while  rightly  holding  that  it  is  furnished  by  the  "  synthetic  activity 
of  consciousness."  Now,  it  is  this  same  law  which  we  have  called  "the 
principle  of  association  by  previous  contiguity  in  consciousness,"  and  which 
we  affirm  to  be  the  one  psychological  principle  underlying  all  the  mechan- 
ism of  successive  associated  ideas. 

Each  particular  Case  of  Association  constitutes  a  special 
problem  to  be  solved  under  the  general  laws  of  the  mind's  re- 
productive activity.  Since  all  the  terms  in  which  these  laws  are 
stated  are  figurative,  the  so-called  "  laws  "  must  themselves  be 
taken  somewhat  loosely,  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  mental 
life.  Strictly  speaking,  no  complex  idea  is  the  same  as,  or  ex- 
actly similar  to,  any  previous  presentation  of  sense  or  of  self- 
consciousness  ;  neither  is  any  idea  exactly  similar  to  what  we 
are  pleased  (very  inaccurately)  to  call  the  "  same  "  idea.  On 
the  contrary  every  new  reproductive  process  is  also  a  new  men- 
tal creation — the  origin  of  which,  as  a  whole,  and  of  all  the  dis- 
cernible elements  of  which,  depends  upon  many  influences.  Of 
these  influences  the  more  important  and  determinative  can  some- 
times be  observed  or  conjectured  with  a  high  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. But  at  other  times  the  origin  of  a  complex  idea  may  be 
quite  hidden  among  the  deepest  secrets  of  the  forgotten  past  of 
the  mental  life.  Under  the  general  principle,  however,  the  causes 
which  determine  each  particular  case  of  a  reproduced  associated 
idea  are :  (1)  the  conditions  under  which  the  original  presenta- 
tion occurred ;  (2)  the  history  of  the  mental  life,  as  bearing  on 
this  particular  idea,  from  the  time  of  the  presentation  to  the 
time  of  reproduction:  and  (3)  the  conditions  under  which  the 
process  of  reproduction  occurs.  But  who  does  not  at  once  see 
that  we  have  here  involved  all  the  past  history  and  habit  of  the 
ideating  subject?1  In  other  words,  the  answer  io  the  question, 
wlni  I  Imrr  jn*t  now  this  particular  idea  rather  limn  some  other, 
may  have  to  be  *nn<//i1  at  the  very  roots  and  all  along  the  yrowth  of 
my  entire  mental  life. 

Following  are  the  principal  groups  of  influences  which  may 
be  seen  to  enter,  with  more  or  less  force,  into  the  solution  of 
each  case  of  the  reproduction  of  associated  ideas. 

§  18.  In  any  attempt  at  complete  explanation  of  a  case  of  association  we 
are  obliged,  not  only  to  go  back  of  the  present  state  of  conscious  ideal  ion  and 
explain  this  by  previous  .states;  but  even  to  go  back  of  all  states  of  con- 

1  For  experimental  proof  of  nu-li  M  M:itcnicnt.  sec  Scripture :  Ueber  d.  associativen  Verlauf  d. 
VorBtellungen.  Compare,  especially,  the  <lccl;tr:iii<in,  p.  s"  f. 
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the  next  preceding  state  of  consciousness  which,  as  a  rule,  has  most  obvious 
influence  iu  determining  what  the  particular  associated  idea  shall  be.  In- 
deed, the  meagre,  old-fashioned  form  of  the  theory  of  association  laid  almost 
the  entire  stress  of  influence  upon  this  immediate  connection.  "We  have  seen 
'that  this  account  is  too  meagre  to  be  satisfactory.  At  the  same  time,  the  con- 
siderations summed  up  in  the  principle  of  contiguity  chiefly  apply  to  the  two 
states  thus  most  immediately  associated  in  the  succession  of  time.  (F)  llep- 
etition  and  Habit  are  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  the  explanation  of 
the  mechanism  of  ideation,  as  well  as  in  the  explanation  of  all  our  mental 
life,  with  its  voluntary  or  involuntary  and  unconscious  motor  accompani- 
ments. 

Finally,  we  are  obviously  about  to  overstep  the  boundaries  of  a  mechani- 
cal theory  of  the  ideation-processes,  when  we  notice  (G)  the  great  influence 
of  feeling,  desire,  and  volition  on  the  association  of  ideas.  Feeling,  in  the 
form  of  permanent  or  transient  "  mood,"  or  "  disposition,"  has  been  seen  to 
be  an  important  determiner  of  the  succession  of  associated  ideas.  The 
influence  of  desire  and  volition  has  also  been  recognized,  while  considering 
how  discriminating  consciousness,  as  a  selective  and  assimilative  process, 
actually  accomplishes  the  association  of  various  factors  and  objects  within 
the  unity  of  the  field  of  consciousness.  We  shall  subsequently  see  that,  in 
all  association  of  ideas  in  developed  mental  life,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
planful  choice,  with  ends  of  one  kind  or  another  in  view,  taking  part  in,  or 
assuming  a  large  control  over  the  succession  of  revived  images.  Thus,  what 
is  customarily  called  the  association  of  ideas  comes  to  be  something  far 
more  than  an  unalterable  activity  in  combination  on  the  part  of  a  merely  re- 
productive mechanism,  strictly  predetermined  for  each  new  case  by  what  has 
taken  place  iu  the  past.  Voluntary  memory  and  free  artistic  imagination  are 
seen  to  be  possible  ;  and  the  automatism  of  ideation,  like  the  motor  automa- 
ton which  the  bodily  members  constitute,  becomes  not  simply  the  master, 
but  also  in  some  sort  the  servant  of  chosen  and  ideal  ends. 

In  preparation  for  that  service  which  the  processes  of  idea- 
tion render  to  the  development  of  mental  life,  changes  in  the 
character  and  connections  of  the  associations  take  place  which 
may  figuratively  be  described  as  the  "Freeing"  of  the  Ideas. 
To  understand  this,  what  has  already  been  discovered  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  representative  images,  as  well  as  respect- 
ing tin-  character  of  our  experience  in  reproducing  series  of 
ideas,  must  be  recalled.  Different  so-called  ideas  differ,  when 
compared  with  their  originals  and  with  one  another,  in  respect 
of  intensity,  life-likeness,  etc.  This  capacity  for  difference  tils 
the  reproduced  ideas  for  service  in  two  opposite  directions:  (1) 
The  more  intense  and  life-like  any  representative  image  is,  the 
better  fitted  it  is  to  represent  just  that  particular  presentation 
or  previous  idea,  like  which  it  is,  in  all  the  fulness  of  I  he  life 
belonging  to  both  :  and  the  less  fit  it  is  to  represent  any  other 
of  the  many  particular  experiences  of  mental  life.  On  the  con- 
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may  be  wholly  lost,  and  that  the  idea  is  by  frequent  repetition 
rendered  more  abstract,  meagre,  and  schematic.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  very  process  which  is  necessary  to  set  it  "  free  "  from 
-its  fixed  association  with  onl}T  one  original,  and  thus  render  it 
"  at  liberty  "  to  represent  equally  well  any  one  of  a  number  of 
originals.  The  less  life-like  any  idea  is,  as  c<nnp«r<  <1  n-'\th  any  one 
original  presentative  object,  the  more  service  it  can  do  in  represent- 
ing (di  entire  class  of  objects. 

The  recurrence  of  the  more  highly  schematized  representa- 
tive images  in  a  variety  of  different  series  operates  still  further 
to  set  them  free  from  fixed  and  definite  limitations.  That 
which,  by  its  concrete  and  rich  life-likeness  is  capable  of  repre- 
senting only  one  object,  is  comparatively  infrequently  sug- 
gested to  my  mind ;  conversely,  when  it  occurs  in  conscious- 
ness, it  suggests  comparatively  few  associated  ideas.  But 
experience,  to  begin  with,  is  not  fixed.  Series  of  sensations  and 
feelings  and  presentations  of  sense  do  not  perpetually  recur  in 
the  same  order.  However  hard  we  labor  to  master  any  particu- 
lar series,  it  rarely  fails  to  get  broken  up  again  by  repeated 
blows  from  changing  experiences.  Similar  perceptions  succeed 
each  other,  now  in  one  order  and  now  in  another ;  disposition, 
bodily  condition,  transient  mood,  as  well  as  environment,  are 
constantly  changing.  To  use  Mr.  Bagehot's  expression— the 
"  cake  of  custom  "  is  perpetually  being  made  and  broken,  only 
to  be  made  over  in  a  different  wray  and  then  broken  again. 
Series  of  presentations  and  series  of  ideas  representative  of 
presentations  cross  and  recross  each  other  in  bewildering  com- 
plexity. Thus  an  increasing  variety  of  more  or  less  flexible  as- 
sociations, among  more  and  more  highly  schematic  ideas,  is 
made  possible.  This  entire  complex  process,  which  we  have 
figuratively  described  as  that  of  "  freeing  the  ideas,"  may,  there- 
fore, be  said  to  have  two  connected  phases:  (1)  The  individual 
complex  ideas  (or  ideating-processes)  by  losing  more  and  more 
of  those  factors  which  were  fixed  by  particular  previous  experi- 
ences become  capable  of  representing  (are  "  set  free  "  to  repre- 
sent) a  larger  number  of  presentations  that  are  similar  only  in 
a  few  characteristics ;  and  (2)  these  same  ideas,  by  losing  the 
fixity  of  position  which  they  had  in  only  a  small  number  of  defi- 
nite series,  become  capable  of  association  (arc  "set  free"  to 
associate)  with  a  large  number  of  ideas  to  form  ne\v  combina- 
tions and  series.  Thus  a  comparatively  strict  mechanical  asso- 
ciation ;md  ;i  relatively  free  and  artistic  combination  of  ideas 
are  both  made  possible.  And  both  are  necessary  for  the  devel- 
opment of  mental  life. 
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and  motor  experience,  faintly  and  "  abstractly  "  reproduced,  that  most  per- 
sons construct  their  so-called  "concept"  of  smells,  sounds,  and  tastes.  In 
general,  then,  the  more  "  abstract"  and  "  conceptual"  the  ideas  become,  the 
more  do  they  consist  of  highly  schematized  reproductions  of  presentations  in  terms 
of  the  more  intellectual  and  objective  of  the  senses — that  is,  of  sight  and  touch,  in 
the  most  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  latter  word. 

The  difference  between  the  definite  and  life-like  but  fixed  ideas,  and  the 
paler,  more  abstract,  and  free  ideas,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  well-known 
case  of  the  somnambulistic  abbe.1  We  are  told  that  this  man  composed 
sermons  during  his  long-continued  states  of  natural  hypnosis,  or  somnambu- 
lism. But  one  day,  when  a  sheet  of  white  paper  was  placed  over  the  sheet 
of  writing  he  had  just  finished,  he  obviously  reproduced  upon  the  blank 
page  all  the  mental  images  belonging  to  the  sheet  below  ;  for  he  read  the 
latter  correctly  and  made  erasures  and  corrections  (on  the  blank  page)  which 
coincided  exactly  with  the  text.  Compare  this  life-like  reproduction  of 
associated  ideas  with  the  few  and  meagre  abstract  ideas  which  would  be 
awakened  in  his  hearers  when  the  abbe  came  to  read  his  sermon  before 
them!  Again,  a  correspondent  of  Galton,2  the  Eev.  George  Henslow,  on 
shutting  his  eyes  could  see  a  series  of  visual  images,  vivid  and  concrete, 
unfolding  themselves  before  him,  as  a  passive  spectator,  so  to  speak  :  for 
example,  a  bow — an  arrow — hands  drawing  the  bow — a  cloud  of  arrows — fall- 
ing stars — flakes  of  snow — ground  covered  with  snow,  etc.  Compare  this 
form  of  ideation  with  that  which  the  reproductive  energy  of  our  minds  pro- 
duces as  we  rapidly  read  the  account  of  this  man's  experience.  How  life- 
like, but  limited,  the  one  associated  series  ;  how  abstract,  but  free  iu  associ- 
ation, the  other ! 

I  20.  The  process  of  fixing  and  then  freeing  the  ideas,  in  associated 
groups  or  longer  series,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  average 
learner  of  the  art  of  playing  the  piano.  It  is  usually  very  difficult  at  first  to 
establish  a  firm  association  between  the  two  complex  series  of  psychical  pro- 
cesses required  for  "putting  together  "  the  two  hands.  The  practice  of 
the  particular  exercise  with  which  this  is  in  the  first  instance  accomplished 
lias  for  its  result  a  firm  welding  of  the  particular  score  in  the  treble  clef  with 
the  particular  score  in  the  accompanying  base  clef.  This  firmly  welded  com- 
plex of  two  associated  series,  once  made  with  no  little  pains,  becomes  in  turn 
difficult  to  break.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  those  who  learn  only  a  little  of  the 
art,  it  is  apt  to  remain  throughout  with  an  astonishing  amount  of  tenacious 
adherence  between  its  fixed  ideas.  But  the  practice  of  different  exercises— 
the  second,  after  the  first  has  been  mustered,  etc. — results  in  repeating  the 
same  notes  in  slightly  changed  combinations  ;  the  series  of  the  treble  clef  is 
in  each  ease  somewhat  different,  as  is  also  that  of  the  base  <•/,-/.  The  com- 
plex of  the  two  associated  scries  now  accomplished  is  a  step  in  freeing  the 
ideas  (auditory,  visual,  tactual,  muscular)  concerned  in  the  entire  process  of 
learning  to  play.  And  finally,  in  the  trained  pianist,  so  "  free  "  have  all  these 
ideas  lire-line  that  any  possible  combination  is  instantly  brought  about  by  a 
bare  suggestion  ;  so  "  condensed"  is  the  series  of  psychical  acts  no\v  answer- 
ing to  the  musical  symbols  that  a  mere  glance  at  the  notes  carries  \\ith  it  the 

1  See  Binet :  La  Psycholotri''  <ln  K-iNtmnement.  p.  150. 

2  Comp.  I'uulhau  :  1'Activitii  iiiciitulc,  etc..  p.  430  f. 
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In  attempting  a  scientific  account  of  the  mental  life  psychol- 
ogy is  justified  in  laying-  emphasis,  at  first,  upon  the  passive, 
and,  as  it  were,  externally  determined  side  of  the  total  develop- 
ment. This  side  is  properly  emphasized  in  any  theory  of  the 
'so-called  association  of  ideas.  Thus  we  may  speak  as  though 
ideas  were  somehow  forced  into  association  by  the  play  of  the 
environment  upon  consciousness,  through  the  sensations  ;  and  as 
though,  a  mechanism  of  associated  ideas  being  thus  externally 
fixed,  this  mechanism  remained  the  controlling,  or  even  the  only, 
thing  to  be  considered  in  all  subsequent  development.  But  it 
must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  from  the  beginning,  and  even  in 
the  formation  of  associations,  the  other  sides  of  the  complex  of 
consciousness  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  feeling  and  conation — the  interest  that  goes  with 
pleasure-pains,  the  varied  affective  impulses,  the  influence  of 
selective  attention,  and  the  adaptation  of  motor  consciousness 
to  practical  ends — are  taking  their  share  in  the  organization  of 
mental  life.  Nor  do  these  activities  stand  apart  from  the  form- 
ing and  development  of  the  mechanism  of  association.  This 
mechanism,  then,  is  itself  made  planful,  so  as  to  express  the 
entire  nature  of  the  developing  mind.  Such  a  fundamental  tele- 
ology of  mental  activity  as  a  principle  controlling  the  very  ele- 
ments of  mental  life,  has  been  elaborately  discussed  by  a  recent 
writer  on  the  psychology  of  association  (M.  Paulhan,  in  L'Acti- 
vite  mentale  et  les  Elements  de  V Esprit).  We  agree  with  this  au- 
thor in  recognizing  the  increasingly  planful  and  "systematic" 
character  of  the  processes  of  associated  ideation.  AVe  shall  as- 
sume and  explain  this  character  in  all  our  subsequent  discussion 
of  the  development  of  mental  life.  To  us,  as  to  him,  the  sentence 
stands  approved:  "The  mind  in  itself  appears  as  being  essen- 
tially a  synthetic  activity  ;"  .  .  .  "  the  principal  law  is  a  law 
of  finality."  But  none  the  less  shall  we  constantly  keep  before 
us  the  mechanism  of  association  as  explicable  by  the  principles 
discussed  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters. 


fTln-  literature  hcarinsr  on  the  nature  and  association  of  representative  images,  or 
"ideas."  is  well-nigh  limitless.  In  modern  psychology.  tl.e  Merbartians  in  (in-many  ami 
tin-  members  of  the  Associational  School  in  (in-at  liiitain,  as  well  as  tin-  erilii-.-  of  Imth, 
have  been  especially  productive  of  treatises  npop  this  subject.  Indeed.  b\  Loth  classes  of 
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i'-rs   this   subject  has  largely  absorbed    their  entire  interest   in    mental    pnenorj 
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ier  das  (ie.liielitni-s.    Faulk  :  Pas  ( iedii'-l.tni-s.     l-'.in-l  :   Pas  ( iediii-htniss  n.  seine  Abnor- 


mitiiten.    [Jphues    deberdie  Krrinnenmg.   Bbbinghaus  :  1  'elu-nla^c.  dttchtniss      Nichols: 

M'  rnory.     Slrieki-r:  Stmlien  iiher  d.  Assoei:ii  inn  d.   Vorstelliiiuren.     (  irat:n-;ip  :  Thr, 
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are     Ueber  d.  associative!!  Verlaut'  d.   Vor^telhmgen  ;  ami  Vorstellung  n.  Cell,  hi.      (  l.-l/i  It- 

Ni-win  :    I'.-b'T  Phantasie-Vorstellungen,     Blawsky  :  Pie  Vorstelliingen,  etc.      li.isiian  : 

I  lie  Vor-telliin'/ei;  von   d.  Seele.     I'.inet  :    La  I'  ychologie  du    KaiMiiniemcnt. 
ticlc  ill'  Ham,  .Mind,  xii.,  p.  :!.M  f  J 
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complishes  the  elaboration  of  all  materials,  the  organization  of 
all  processes  and  forces,  the  development  of  the  total  life  of 
mind.  Second :  From  this  same  point  of  view  no  state  of  con- 
.sciousness,  regarded  as  an  object  of  knowledge  (or  datum  for 
science),  can  be  completely  described  by  enumerating  its  "  con- 
tents "  simply,  and  as  though  they  were  mere  forms  of  pas- 
sivity. For  every  psychosis,  however  elementary  and  simple 
such  psychosis  may  seem  to  be,  is  something  more  than  the 
sum  of  the  so-called  elements  comprising  it — for  example,  such 
a  complex  of  sensations,  such  feelings,  so  much  conation,  as 
content,  etc.  Every  state  of  consciousness  is  not  only  capable  of  be- 
in//  regarded  on  the,  side  of  passive  content  of  consciousness  ;  it  must 
also  le  regarded  on  the  side  of  active  "  discriminating  conscious- 


ness" 


$  1.  To  illustrate  the  relation  of  primary  intellectual  activity  to  the  en- 
tire development  of  mental  life,  it  is  in  point  briefly  to  review  what  has  al- 
ready been  seen  to  be  true  of  all  the  forms  and  elements  of  such  life.     In 
treating  of  consciousness  it  appeared  (p.  34)    that  what  we  mean  by  this 
term  can  serve  the  purposes  of  knowledge  only  so  far  as  every  state  of  con- 
sciousness is  regarded  as  capable  of  being  discriminated  with  respect  to 
content,  and  so  of  being  related  to  the  stream  of  mental  life.     To  speak  of 
"state  of    consciousness,"    "circuit  of  consciousness,"  etc.,   is   absurd,    if 
this  discriminating  activity  be  excluded.     So,  too,  it  was  found  (p.  51)  that 
the  very  term  "faculties  of  the  mind"  implies  different  forms  of  function- 
ing which  consciousness  discriminates  while  assigning  them  all  to  the  one 
subject  of  psychical  states.     In  treating  of  attention  and  discrimination  we 
often  seemed  to  be  regarding  one  and  the  same  psychical  process  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.    Although  this  conclusion  would  not  be  quite  warrant- 
ed, the  effect  of  attention  on  discrimination,  and  the  reverse  influence  of 
discrimination  in  directing  selective  attention,  were  made  obvious  enough 
(see  p.  75  f).     So,  too,  did  all  the  treatment  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
sensations  of  the  different  senses  imply  the  activity  of  discriminating  con- 
sciousness.    For  quantities  and  qualities  of  sensations  can  be  called  like  or 
unlike,  and  can  be  said  to  vary  in  accordance  with  Weber's,  or  some  other 
law,  only  as  they  are  made  objects  of  intellection  by  the  subject  of  the 
sensations.     Moreover,  it  was  shown  that  discernible  differences  for  each 
person,  whether  as  respects  quantity  or  quality,  are  determined  not  so  mark- 
edly by  variations  in  the  external  stimulus,  as  by  the  attitude  of  the  dis- 
criminating subject  toward  the  induced  tendency  to  changes  in  the  resulting 
states  of  consciousness.     In   treating  of  the  phenomena  of  feeling,    also, 
some  authors  were  found  who  hold  that  all  qualitative  differences  an-  only 
differences  in  the  di^'i-hnimiti'd  content  of  the  sensations  or  ideas  which  the 
feelings  accompany.     In  maintaining  the  reality  of  affective  qualitative  dif- 
ferences we  did  not  fora  moment  deny  that  discernment  of  these  differences, 
as  an  act  of  primary  intellection,  is   implied   in   all  consciousness  of  such 
differences.      And,   finally,  it    would   plainly  be    quite   impossible,    and   even 
absurd,  to  speak  of  known  relations  of  resemblance  and  difference  between 
19 
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knows  that  the  whole  of  its  consciousness  is  not  faithfully  described  in  terms 
that  leave  out  the  reactive  and  relating  spontaneity  of  intellect,  which  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  mind  in  any  proper  meaning  of  the  word. 

In  criticism  of  the  popular  figures  of  speech  it  scarcely  need  be  said  that 
^consciousness  regarded  <is  objectively  discriminated  and  possessed  of  a  certain 
concrete  content,  and  consciousness  regarded  us  discriminating  activity,  are  only 
two  sides,  as  it  u-ere,  of  one  and  the  same  consciousness.  This  is  true  of  every 
psychosis,  or  state  of  consciousness.  It  is  also  true  of  every  connected 
stream  of  consciousness ;  and  of  that  continuous  life-history  which  we 
ascribe  to  each  individual  person  or  mind.  But  different  states  may  appear 
to  lay  emphasis  on  either  one  of  these  two  sides,  to  the  relative  and  tempo- 
rary exclusion  of  the  other.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  moods,  dispositions, 
temperaments,  persons.  All  these  may  be  spoken  of  as  more  or  less  "dis- 
criminating," and  also  more  or  less  "rich  in  content"  of  consciousness  re- 
garded as  passively  induced  state  of  impression.  So  do  the  different  devel- 
oped forms  of  higher  intellection  differ  among  themselves  with  respect  to 
the  relation  of  the  active  and  passive  sides.  This  is  peculiarly  apparent 
when  we  consider  the  difference  between  trains  of  imagination  and  trains  of 
thought— popularly  so  called.  In  the  former  we  often  seem  to  ourselves 
to  be  passive  and  almost  undiscriminating  spectators  of  the  shapes  that 
come  and  go  ;  in  the  latter,  we  more  frequently  appear  as  discerning  man- 
agers of  the  shifting  forms,  as  recognizing  the  ideas  clearly  and  setting  them 
into  relations  with  one  another  for  the  solution  of  some  problem  which  ice 
keep  held  before  the  mind. 

Respecting  the  special  Physiological  Conditions  of  the  activ- 
ity called  Primary  Intellection,  we  have  little  or  no  scientilic  in- 
formation. That  its  completion  as  a  psychical  act  requires  a 
somewhat  relatively  prolonged  and  complex  excitement  of  asso- 
ciated cerebral  centers,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  As  a  psychi- 
cal act  it  implies  the  bringing  into  the  unity  of  consciousness  of 
two  or  more  sensations,  feelings,  or  ideas ;  and  the  dealing  with 
them  there,  as  it  were,  according  to  relations  of  similarity  or 
difference  consciously  discerned.  Such  a  complex  and  yet  unit- 
ing nature  for  this  activity  is  implied  when  we  speak  of  it  as  the 
work  of  the  "  elaborative  faculty,"  as  "  organization  "  of  experi- 
ence, as  "  relating  activit}^,"  etc.  To  this  elaborateness  of  the 
process  on  the  psychical  side,  something  of  a  corresponding 
elaborateness  may  well  correspond  on  the  side  of  the  physio- 
logical conditions.  That  is  to  say.  the  physiological  conditions 
are  fulfilled  only  when  two  or  more  cerebral  processes,  belong- 
ing to  different  areas  of  the  brain,  are  united  by  spreading  over 
the  connect  ing  association-tracts,  and  so  forming  a  large;- 
unity  (V)  of  combined  cerebral  excitements.  P>n<  all  t  hi-,  besides 
being  confessedly  lo  a  la  r.;e  extent  conjectural,  throws  little  or 
no  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  distinctively  psychical  activity. 
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to  64  repetitions  were  sometimes  required.  Yet,  as  has  been  said  already, 
discrimination  or  primary  intellection  itself  is  a  unique  form  of  psychical 
activity  ;  it  is  implied  in  the  development  of  all  the  faculties,  and,  as  such, 
is  something  over  and  above  the  varying  qualities  and  intensities  of  sensa- 
tions and  feeling,  with  their  kinds  and  amounts  of  correlated  physiologi- 
cal conditions  in  the  form  of  conjectural  brain-processes. 

On  attempting-  further  Analysis  of  the  activity  called  dis- 
criminating1 consciousness,  or  Primary  Intellection,  several  "  mo- 
ments," or  possible  aspects,  of  it  are  discovered  which  must  be 
taken  into  the  account.  In  its  rudimentary  and  primitive  form 
all  intellection  is,  indeed,  essentially  one  active  process ;  and 
this,  its  essential  nature,  we  have  attempted  somewhat  loosely  to 
indicate  by  the  word  "discrimination."  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
several  processes  are  involved  in  the  simplest  act  of  discrimina- 
tion ;  or,  rather,  we  may  look  on  this  activity  as  comprising' 
within  itself  several  partial  processes.  Of  these  the  most  sig- 
nificaut  and  clearly  fundamental,  perhaps,  is  the  consciousness  of 
JiesemlAance.  By  these  words  ("  consciousness  of  resemblance," 
or  of  likeness)  a  transaction  in  the  mental  life  is  indicated  that 
is  itself  totally  incapable  of  further  analysis,  or  even  of  descrip- 
tion. It  is  itself,  indeed,  the  very  precondition  and  the  constant 
accompaniment  of  all  analysis  ;  and  the  term  description  has  no 
meaning-  without  both  implying  and  appealing  to  this  conscious 
activity.  If,  however,  we  choose  to  change  our  terms,  we  may 
say — the  immediate  aicareness  of  resemblance  is  the  first,  and  it  is 
the  constant,  form  of  intellection  necessary  for  all  elaboration  of 
experience,  for  the  most  inchoate  organization  of  mental  life.  Nor 
need  we  be  disturbed  because  we  have  reached  here  a  limit  to 
all  our  work  of  analysis. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  "resemblance,"  or  "  like- 
ness," of  which  psychology  speaks,  is  to  be  considered  from  the 
psychological  point  of  view  ;  this  point  of  view  regards  only  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  as  such.  Resemblances  of  things, 
regarded  as  objectively  determined  by  processes  of  experiment 
and  inference,  are  all — psychologically  considered — reducible 
to  resembling  psychoses  or  states  of  consciousness.  Psycho- 
logically considered,  that  ?.v  like  which  seems  to  be  like ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  immediate  awareness  of  resemblance  Avhich 
constitutes  the  very  nature  of  this  unique  form  of  psyrliir:il 
activity.  Even  where  the  objects  which  appear  to  lie  like  are 
exceedingly  complex,  and  therefore  have  many  more  or  less 
prominent  points  of  imlikeness,  and  where  the  awareness  of  their 
resemblance  is  readied  only  after  complicated  processes  of  com- 
parison and  reasoning,  the  essential  nature  of  this  psychical 
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inttUectual  faculty,  to  the  organization  of  mental  life.  And  in  fact, 
consciousness  of  resemblance  and  consciousness  of  difference 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  usually  par'i  i»t.^u.  The  latter,  too,  is  a 
necessary  process  at  the  very  beginning's  of  intellection,  an  im- 
portant "moment"  in  all,  even  the  simplest,  completed  discrim- 
ination. Nor  can  any  possible  manipulation  of  unlike  psychoses, 
or  factors  of  psychoses,  by  placing  them  side  by  side  or  causing 
them  rapidly  to  follow  each  other,  account  for  the  consciousness 
of  difference,  the  immediate  awareness  that  the  factors,  or  states, 
are  unlike. 

At  the  same  time,  the  consciousness  of  resemblance  and  the 
consciousness  of  difference  do  not  stand  in  precisely  the  same 
relation  to  the  total  process  of  primary  intellection.  Of  these 
two,  the  most  vague  and  inchoate  consciousness  of  resemblance 
may  be  said  to  be  the  more  fundamental,  all  pervasive,  and  es- 
sential for  even  the  beginnings  of  intellectual  life.  Neither 
experiment,  nor  such  analysis  of  our  intellectual  activities  as 
introspection  can  make,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  in  order 
to  recognize  likeness  we  must  always  also  conconiitantly  recog- 
nize unlikeness.  The  grasp  which  the  mind  lays  upon  the  sim- 
ilar, and  the  accompanying  feeling  of  pleasurable,  recognitive 
interest,  together  with  the  instinctive  and  rapid  assimilation  of 
what  is  thus  recognized  into  the  life-blood  of  the  system  of  ex- 
perience, seems  to  be  the  logically,  if  not  also  chronologically, 
prior — as  it  certainly  is  usually  the  most  distinctive — form  of 
intellectual  activity.  Speaking  somewhat  loosely,  then,  we  may 
say  that  the  most  primitive  consciousness  of  resemblance  does 
not  necessarily  take  account  of  difference  ;  the  awareness  of  like- 
ness is  the  most  fundamental  thing,  and  the  awareness  of  mi- 
likeness  rather  follows  as  the  result  of  a  shock,  or  check,  to 
the  process  of  assimilation  by  consciousness  of  resemblance. 
This  "  shock,"  or  "  check,"  usually,  if  not  uniformly,  comes  as 
the  result  of  some  form  of  inhibitory  feeling.  It  is  regularly  of 
a  more  or  less  painful  character  ;  it  sounds  a  call  of  warning,  or 
a  summons  to  "look  again;"  it  involves  thus  an  aroiisement 
of  attention,  and  the  direction  of  attention  differently,  on  account 
of  a  different  kind  of  interest.  In  developed  consciousness  the 
fact  is  perfectly  familiar  that  noticing  differences  is  largely  the 
result  of  our  being  somehow  made  aware  that  we  have  been  mis- 
taken in  a  too  hasty  assimilation  of  what  was  formerly  expe- 
rienced under  the  consciousness  of  resemblance.  In  primary 
intellection  there  is  evidence  that  the  case  is  somewhat  the 
same. 
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ment.     Extremes  meet  here  ;  and  the  artist  sometimes  finds  the  strictly  in- 
tellectual content  of  his  consciousness  almost  as  meagre  as  that  of  the  child. 

It  should  also  be  observed  at  this  point  that  all  consciousness  of  similar- 
ity implies  at  least  (wo  similar  factors,  or  states,  of  consciousness,  of  whose 
similarity  the  immediate  awareness  may  be.  Such  primary  intellection  does 
not,  of  course,  imply  the  act  of  counting,  or  the  ability  to  count — not  even 
up  to  the  low  limit  of  two.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  itself  exist  in  a  some- 
what developed  form,  as  the  necessary  prerequisite  of  all  counting.  Both 
the  consciousness  of  resemblance  and  the  consciousness  of  difference  may 
be  rather  highly  developed,  whether  in  animals  or  in  men,  with  little  or  no 
ability  to  count,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  this  word.  We  have  already  seen 
(p  147  f. ),  that  the  most  primary  consciousness  of  motion  develops  in  connec- 
tion with  a  change  from  one  complex  of  sensations  to  another.  Thus,  also, 
it  is  only  on  condition  that  one  state  of  consciousness  is  actually  brought 
into  relation  with  another,  or  one  element  of  the  same  state  with  another 
element  by  a  change  in  the  focusing  of  attention,  that  the  activity  of  pri- 
mary intellection  can  take  place.  These  points  have  led  Mr.  Spencer  '  and 
others  to  speak  of  the  activity  which  we  have  called  primary  intellection  as 
though  it  were  a  "  feeling"  interpolated  "  between  "  two  sensations— a  sort 
of  feeling-conscious  of  a  transition  from  one  (either  like  or  unlike)  psychosis 
to  another.  Now  that  certain  peculiar  feelings  do  accompany  all  kinds  of 
changes  in  the  stream  of  consciousness,  whether  its  content  be  mainly  one  of 
sensation  or  one  of  ideation,  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  instead  of  the  con- 
sciousness either  of  resemblance  or  of  difference  being  a  "  feeling,"  in  any 
proper  sense  of  that  word,  no  particular  feeling  can  itself  exist  for  con- 
sciousness without  implying  at  least  a  trace  of  this  discriminating  activity. 
And,  moreover,  there  is  really  no  such  "between"  into  which  this  falsely 
so-called  "feeling"  may  be  interpolated.  The  stream  of  consciousness 
flows  on,  as  we  frequently  say;  and  as  it  flows,  regarded  as  discriminating 
consciousness,  it  /*  an  immediate  awareness  of  its  own  like  or  unlike  states. 

\  5.  The  activity  of  primary  intellection,  like  all  developed  intellectual 
activity,  is  obviously  dependent  upon  the  affective  side  of  consciousness. 
Discrimination,  even  in  its  most  primary  forms,  is  not  feeling ;  but  it  is 
roused,  guided,  and  accompanied  by  feeling.  The  discernment  of  resem- 
blances is  stimulated  by  the  pleasure-pains  connected  with  our  sensations 
and  presentations  of  sense,  our  mental  images  and  thoughts.  The  familiar 
tone  of  feeling  which  cleaves,  as  it  were,  to  the  content  of  consciousness, 
both  excites  and  guides  the  activity  of  consciousness  as  discriminating.  Wit- 
ness the  signs  of  pleased  recognition  with  which  the  infant  greets  the  sight 
of  its  nursing  mother  or  nursing-bottle,  or  its  "  self-same  "  familiar  toy  ;  or, 
again,  the  signs  of  fear  and  displeasure  produced  by  the  preparations  for  its 
bath  or  dose  of  medicine,  or  by  some  object  like  that  which  has  formerly 
given  it  discomfort.  Here  full  intelligent  recognition  by  no  means  precedes 
the  all'rctive  development  of  consciousness  ;  the  rather  does  feeling  begin 
by  co-operating  with,  and  urging  forward,  the  more  vague  and  uncertain  be- 
ginnings <if  discriminating  consciousness.  '/'//<•  ^//;wo'//"  :•  </  xii>ii/<iri/i/  of 
I  -tni'i  s/iiiiii/ut!'*  tin-  int>-!l>'i't"iil.  i-niixi-iuiixiH-ss  of  resemblance.  In  awakening 
the  beginnings  of  such  primary  intellect  ion,  nothing  i;  more  eil'ective,  for 

1  Principles  of  Psychology,  I.,  Part  ii.,  chap.  2. 
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tions  and  of  those  different  ideation-processes  which  represent  their  so-called 
originals  with  various  degrees  of  intensity  and  life-likeness.  The  foundation 
for  our  perception  of  motion  was  seen  to  be  laid  in  the  changing,  as  respects 
intensity  and  local  coloring,  of  certain  sensation-complexes. 

1  In  considering  the  primary  intellectual  activities  we  are  in  danger  both  of 
over-estimating  and  of  under-estimating  the  amount  of  truly  intellectual  work 
involved.  Conscious  detailed  discrimination  of  various  possible  points  of  re- 
semblance and  difference  is  by  no  means  necessarily  implied  in  the  prompt 
recognition  of  even  minute  variations  of  quantity  and  quality.  Such  recog- 
nition often  proves  quite  unable  to  account  for  itself  when  asked  to  disclose 
the  data  on  which  it  has  taken  place.  Hence  the  tendency  (already  referred 
to)  to  speak  of  such  intellection  as  the  "  sensing  "  or  "  feeling  "  of  likeness- 
es or  unlikenesses.  The  astonishing  discrimination  of  children  and  of  the 
lower  animals  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  Thus  the  crow,  of  which 
Romanes— borrowing  the  statement  of  Leroy — tells,  which  was  not  de- 
ceived into  being  shot  until  five  or  six  men  (of  whom  all  but  one  came  out) 
were  sent  into  the  watch-house,  neither  "counted"  as  the  latter  writer  sup- 
poses, nor  had  "  ideas  of  number,'' as  the  former  writer  affirms;  it  simply 
made,  under  influence  from  interest,  one  of  those  vague  quantitative  dis- 
criminations to  which  we  aro  now  referring.  Binet's  experiments  prove  that 
a  child  of  from  four  to  six  years  old  will  discern  promptly  the  difference  be- 
tween a  group  of  14,  15,  or  16  and  one  of  18  objects,  of  the  same  size ;  and 
will  even  discriminate  between  17  and  18  objects  correctly,  eight  times  out 
of  nine  trials  ;  while  as  yet  it  cannot  count  beyond  three,  and  pronounces  10 
large  objects  "  more  "  than  18  small  ones.  And  Preyer  has  shown  that  one 
may  train  one's  self  to  discriminate  accurately  up  to  20,  or  even  30,  objects, 
when  exposed  to  view  far  too  briefly  to  count  them,  or  to  bring  them  under 
any  definite  idea  of  "number."  '  In  the  prompt  discernment  of  qualitative 
resemblances  and  differences,  also,  a  very  low  grade  of  intellect  will  often 
display  wonderful  results.  With  these  facts  (we  repeat  again)  the  mysteries 
of  instinct,  tact,  and  what  is  called  "  genius,"  are  connected.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  to  deny  totally  the  intellectual  character  of  these  activities,  and 
to  resolve  the  phenomena  into  "  feelings  "  interpolated  between  sensations, 
or  into  self-discriminating  sensations,  or  into  passive  association  of  ideas,  is 
equally  unwarrantable. 

The  attempt  to  describe  the  character  of  the  object  earliest 
known  (the  primum  cognifi/ni),  and  of  the  processes  of  knowledge 
which  result  in  this  object  as  their  product,  has  taxed  the  ingenu- 
ity of  psychologists  to  its  utmost  limits.  The  data  for  uiviii^ 
such  a  description  \vith  much  confidence  probably  do  not  exist  -, 
and,  if  we  follow  the  exigencies  of  theory,  we  cannot  avoid  tak- 
ing the  standpoint  of  adult  developed  consciousness  from  v.  hich 
to  view  the  very  beirinniiiLrs  of  all  conscious  knowledge.  Thus, 
with  respect  to  the  special  question  :  Which  precedes  in  the  cog- 
nition of  objects — the  consciousness  of  resemblance,  or  the  coii- 

1  Sitzg^br.  d.  Oc-sulls.  f.  Mudiciu  ti.  .\utunvi^rn,-rh:it(,  i!0  Juli,  1S81. 
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crimination  is  always  more  or  less  attentive  ;  and  without  attention, 
and  dependence  'upon  attention,  there  is  no  intellection  at  all. 

Nor  is  the  development  of  intellection  rmssible  without  idea- 
tion. The  relation  of  ideation  and  intellection  is  provided  for 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  stream  of  consciousness.  One  may,  in- 
deed, try  to  think  of  any  Held  of  consciousness  as  a  stationary 
affair,  consisting  of  so  many  ready-made  objects,  and  of  the  in- 
tellect as  wandering1  over  the  field  and  selecting-  resemblances 
and  differences  in  its  objects,  under  the  guidance  of  interested 
attention.  But  this  is  to  employ,  in  a  figurative  way,  one's 
hig-hly  complex  and  elaborate  experience  (when,  for  example,  one 
goes  botanizing,  or  geologizing,  or  exploring  ruins)  to  account 
for  that  which  is  most  fundamental  and  simple,  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  all  mental  faculty.  No  field  of  consciousness  is 
stationary ;  nor  are  its  objects  ready  made  ;  nor  is  the  intellect 
a  separable  entity  wandering  about  hand  in  hand  with  attention, 
like  two  boon  companions  bent  on  discovery.  But  in  the  one 
field — with  all  its  objects  growing  into  or  passing  out  of  their 
place  in  the  one  field — discrimination,  attention,  and  ideation 
are  simultaneous  and  mutually  conditioning  processes  of  the 
same  mental  life.  Yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  psychological 
science,  the  mental  images  are  secondary  conditions  of  the  devel- 
opment of  discrimination.  The  very  words  "representation," 
" \ile-likeness"  and  " association  by  similarity''1  imply  this.  Dif- 
ferent individual  sensation-complexes,  or  feelings,  or  thoughts, 
as  well  as  complex  objects  of  sense  and  self -consciousness,  could 
not  be  compared,  and  so  be  known  as  like  or  unlike,  if  they  were 
not  capable  of  becoming  ideated.  Even  when  the  comparison 
pertains  to  the  different  factors  in  one  field  of  consciousness,  as 
discriminating  and  attentive  intellection  proceeds,  these  factors 
appear  successively  on  the  way,  as  it  were,  to  the  condition  of 
those  paler  and  less  life-like  psychoses  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  ideas.  (}"/•  /•</•!/  power  t<>  cnn,\f/fiit<>  tin-  different  mental 
factors  into  the  unity  of  one  state,  into  a  system  of  related  pai't* 
(.^i  mil  <ir  or  i/ijf'  rciif  in  quantil ij.  <i'i<dity,  and  local  coloring)  is 
dependent  upon  the  influence  of  ideas. 

\  1.  The  interdependence  of  volition,  attention,  and  the  discernment  of 
resemblances  and  differences,  scarcely  needs  at  present  additional  illustra- 
tion; and  all  onr  subsequent:  study  of  mental  development  \vill  furnish 
abundant  illustration.  Indeed,  the  complex  process  which  is  popularly  de- 
scribed as  "minding"  anything,  implies  and  ailirms  this  interdependence. 
When  Iain  called  upon  to  miml  some  object  of  sense  or  self-consciousness, 
I  am  summoned  voluntarily  to  attend  and  attentively  to  compare  one  pait  or 
trait  of  that  object  with  other  parts  and  traits  ;  or  the  whole  object  with  some 
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of  the  person  approaching,  as  a  stranger,  and  the  consequent  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin  at  being  deceived  into  the  wrong  set  of  ideas, 
feelings,  and  actions  under  the  circumstances.] 

Experiment  can,  of  course,  only  point  out  the  relations  of  trains  of 
associated  impressions  to  the  discriminating  activity  of  mind,  as  they  occur 
when  both  the  process  of  ideation  and  the  process  of  intellection  have 
already  been  highly  developed.  But  experiment  proves  the  fundamental 
relations  of  these  two  processes,  while  it  does  not  justify  us  in  resolving 
either  one  into  the  other.  It  shows,  in  brief,  that  our  total  ability  to 
handle  our  impressions  satisfactorily  depends  upon  (1)  the  time  -  rate  of 
their  succession ;  (2)  the  complexity  of  the  objects  to  be  apprehended  ;  (3) 
the  character — as  respects  speed,  completeness,  and  accuracy — of  the  proc- 
ess of  ideation ;  (4)  the  speed,  completeness,  and  accuracy  of  the  rela- 
ting activity  itself,  of  the  movement  of  discriminating  consciousness. 
Where  all  of  these  considerations  are  not  rightly  balanced,  what  is  called 
confusion  of  mind  results  ;  and  such  confusion  may  be  called,  with  equal 
propriety  and  expressiveness,  either  "confusion  of  ideas"  or  "  confusion  of 
thought," 

The  relation  of  association  and  intellection  is  pointed  out  by  those 
experiments  which  determine  the  reaction-time  for  what  is  called  "  question- 
answer"  associations.1  This  time  is  shortened,  as  we  should  expect,  when 
tolerably  fixed  associations  are  allowed  to  have  free  play  ;  or  when  the 
relating  activity  is  partly  got  through  with,  as  a  preparatory  process  in  con- 
nection with  the  attention  given  to  the  question  itself.  Thus  wThile  the 
ordinary  association-time  was,  for  two  persons,  845  <r  and  948  a,  it  took  the 
same  persons  970  «-  and  1,103  a-  to  name  an  instance  under  a  familiar  general 
terra  (that  is,  to  make  such  a  limited  or  definite  association  as  implies  more 
of  conscious  active  discrimination  or  thought).  Again,  masking  a  person  to 
name  his  choice  of  several  different  fruits,  the  time  is  diminished  when  the 
question  is  arranged  as  follows  :  "  Apples,  pears,  cherries,  etc.  Which  do 
you  like  best '?"  For  here  the  act  of  discrimination  is  in  progress  while  the 
names  of  the  objects  with  which  the  liking  is  associated  are  being  read. 
Popularly  speaking,  the  mind  is  "made  up"  by  association  beforehand,  and 
pronounces  its  judgment  as  soon  as  the  low  degree  of  conscious  discrimina- 
tion necessary  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  names  of  the  objects  is 
completed. 

Among-  the  processes  of  primary  intellection  are  those  which 
are  ordinarily  referred  to  as  "Comparison,"  with  its  two  result- 
in--  sides  of  Analysis  ami  Synthesis;  and  as  well,  those  which 
are  sometimes  called  "Assimilation'  and  "Differentiation." 
Some  low  decree,  at  least,  of  <////;  r< •nl'mt'inn  would  seem  to  lie 
implied  in  merely  having  the  content  of  consciousness  defined  as 
xiir},  a  sensation,  or  idea,  and  no  other.  And  here  it  may  lie  s;iid 
that  the  conception  of  a  "  primit  ive  blur"  of  consciousness,  or  of 
a  sensation-content  that  is  wholly  "  nndiirerent  iated  "  and  is  no 
particular  sen  sat  ion  (so  Mr.  Spruce  rj,  is  probably  an  unjustifiable 

1  MiiufcU.Tbi.Tg.  Li.-itr.ige  zor experimenteUen  is\rhulogic,  Heft  l,  188U. 
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by  the  cojiscious  fixation  of  attention  upon  their  resemblances  and 
differences,  implies  comparison  as  an  analytic  and  synthetic  process. 
In  the  earlier  forms  of  relating  activity,  comparison  is  vague, 
unpertain,  not  consciously  adapted  to  an  end,  and  not  under  the 
control  of  voluntarily  selective  attention.  It  is  a  root,  however, 
out  of  which  comes  the  growth  of  intellectual  faculty.  There- 
fore we  may  say  that  conception,  classification,  (logical)  judg- 
ment, (intelligent)  recognition,  and  all  mental  development  de- 
pend upon  comparison  too,  as  primitive  intellectual  activity. 

\  9.  Some  apology  seems  due  for  using  the  term  "  discriminating  consci- 
ousness "  to  cover  an  intellectual  activity  which  is  largely,  and  perhaps 
more  strictly  primarily,  a  conscious  assimilation  of  the  like,  as  like.  For — 
surely — to  discriminate  (and  also  to  (//.seem)  is  to  attend  to  differences.  But 
no  other  term  seerns  equally  well  adapted  to  express  on  the  two  sides  of 
assimilation  and  differentiation,  all  that  essentially  belongs  to  the  primary 
activities  of  intellect.  This  use  does  not  prevent  us,  however,  from  holding 
that  the  positive  consciousness  of  resemblance,  as  established  between  two 
"  moments"  in  the  complex  field  of  consciousness  or  two  states  in  the  stream 
of  consciousness,  is  the  most  primitive  and  uuanalyzable  of  all  intellectual 
acts.  Consciousness  of  resemblance,  awakened  in  obscure  and  uncertain 
form  between  two  factors  or  states  that  are  separable  in  time,  is  necessarily 
followed,  however,  by  consciousness  of  difference,  under  the  shock  of  feel- 
ing, as  already  described.  Thus  we  agree  witli  St:lly  :  '  "  Crude  assimilation 
progresses  in  advance  of  discrimination  (differentiation).  .  .  .  On  the 
other  hand,  assimilation  as  a  precise  process  follows,  or  at  least  involves, 
discrimination.  .  .  .  While,  however,  this  circumscribes  the  area  of 
exact  assimilation,  assimilation  reacts  upon  differentiation." 

|  10.  All  objects  of  developed  experience — things  perceived,  or  states  self- 
consciously cognized,  memories,  imaginations,  thoughts,  plans,  etc. — are  to 
be  regarded,  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  as  complex  wholes.  As 
complex  wholes,  they  result  from  synthesis  ;  and  the  synthesis  may  be  said 
to  be  repeated  so  often  as  the  objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  appear  in  the 
stream  of  conscious  life.  In  them  all,  psychological  analysis  recognizes  the 
traces  of  a  constructive  mental  life  ;  the  fruits— ceaselessly  being  finished, 
and  then  immediately  dissolved —of  a  living  intellectual  growth.  Psycholog- 
ically considered,  all  presentations  of  sense,  no  less  than  the  castles-in-the- 
air  constituted  by  our  wildest  day-dreamings,  all  things  perceived  no  less 
than  the  phantoms  of  the  night  that  like  thin  and  ghost-like  forms,  flit  over 
the  fields  of  fancy,  are  temporary  structures  put  together  by  the  energy  of 
the  conscious  mind.  In  saying  this,  we  are  not  speaking  in  terms  of  meta- 
physics ;  we  are  only  figuratively  expressing  the  psychological  truth  that  men- 
tal "  objects,"  as  such  (and  it  is  "  as  such  "  that  psychology  regards  them), 
fire  capable,  nf  !><'/, /•/  i-'-'/nnled  as  wholes  for  scienf /[/!<•  <//?<////x/s,  ntilji  as  we  recog- 
nize that  (he  conscious  actirit'/  of  tl<>>.  person,  whoise  objects  tin-;/  an;  cn/ts/rn'-fs 
III",, i  f>>/  a  jn-i'i-iniiA  x>/nthesis.  Moreover,  in  th<>  development  of  mental 
life,  every  such  act  of  synthesis  presupposes  countless  still  previous  acts 

1  The  Uumun  Miud,  I.  p.  184. 
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tary  judgment.  The  rather  may  it  be  claimed  that  the  actual 
synthesis  which  attentive  discriminating  consciousness  estab- 
lishes between  the  different  contents  of  consciousness,  considered 
primarily  as  like  or  unlike,  is  rudimentary  judgment.  Such  a 
synthesizing  activity  is  in  its  very  essence,  a  judging  activity  ; 
and  out  of  it  all  the  subsequent  life  of  judgment  is  to  be  devel- 
oped. 

In  other  words,  the  conscious  affirmation  of  relations  of  re- 
semblance or  difference  between  the  contents  of  consciousness  is  the 
primitive  form  of  judgment.  Such  judgment,  therefore,  enters 
into  all  comparison  with  its  processes  of  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis. It  is  implied  in  all  assimilation  and  differentiation,  so 
soon  as  these  two  terms  are  employed  to  denote  truly  psychical 
and  intellectual  processes.  Such  judgment  is,  moreover,  the 
form  of  mental  relating  activity  which,  as  it  accompanies  and 
gives  conditions  to  all  elaboration  of  mental  life  and  is  itself 
modified  in  the  course  of  this  elaboration,  accounts  for  all  con- 
ception, logical  judgment,  and  reasoning — in  fine,  for  all  that 
we  comprise  under  the  words  "thinking"  and  "  thought." 

§  11.  The  nature  of  primary  intellection,  as  involving  the  judging  ac- 
tivity of  mind,  can  perhaps  best  be  made  clear  by  reference  to  the  views  of 
a  number  of  writers  on  psychology.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  following 
admit  the  truthfulness  of  the  views  just  expressed,  while  expressing  their 
own  views  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Thus  Dr.  Ward  '  follows  Lotze  "  in  holding 
that,  while  only  two  things  can  be  judged  or  synthesized  at  once,  since  only 
one  movement  of  attentive  discriminating  consciousness  is  possible  at  a 
time,  the  two  impressions  do  not  judge  or  synthesize  themselves.  The  im- 
pressions are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  "  stimuli  "  to  the  act  of  judging.  In 
this  way  these  writers  emphasize  the  truth  that  intellection  is  a  synthetic 
activity — dependent  upon  attention  and  associated  ideation,  and  yet  some- 
thing over  and  above  ideation  sui  generis,  and  incomparable  to  any  merely 
passive  relations,  externally  brought  about,  between  the  contents  of  the 
stream  of  consciousness.  Hence  Lotze  speaks  of  judging  as  "  a  second  and 
higher  consciousness,"  "  a  new  manifestation  of  psychic  energy."  Another 
authority,'''  in  expressive  but  figurative  language,  calls  judgment  "  a  non- 
snitinr/  of  the  fusion  of  two  ideas  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  raise  the 
fusion,  as  such,  into  the  position  of  an  object  of  consciousness."  That  is  to 
say,  in  judging,  the  two  elements  about  to  be  related  must  be  considered 
as  tiro — and  not  already  indistinguisbably  fused  into  one  idea — and  must 
also,  by  the  act  of  judging,  be  consciously  brought  together  and  united 
under  some  term  of  relation  (primarily,  of  resemblance  or  difference).  Still 
another  author,4  while  holding  that  judgment  is  not  an  accidental  fact  but 

1  Article  on  Psychology,  Encyc.  Brit.,  p.  75  f. 

2  Outline  "!'  I'-yHic.'oiry.  i>.  40  f.;  Microcosmus,  I.,  p.  220  f. 

3  Volkinnnn  :  l.chrlmrh  <1.  I'Mrlio'oL'ie,  II..  p.  263. 

4  Binut :  Psychologic  clu  I{;ii*oimcmcnt,  p.  90  f.;  129  f. 
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or  of  vacillation,  or  of  doubt,  etc.  This  feeling  may  be  regarded  as  directed 
either  forward  from  the  idea  A  to  the  idea  B,  or  backward  from  the  idea  B 
to  the  idea  ^4.  For  judging,  even  in  its  most  primitive  form,  resembles  the 
attempt  to  solve  a  problem  :  Is  A,  which  is  fading  from  the  central  point, 
the  focus  of  attention  in  the  field  of  consciousness,  like  or  unlike  B,  which 
is  just  now  occupying  this  central  point '?  Or  the  order  of  the  problem  may 
be  reversed ;  and  with  the  feelings  which  belong  to  the  pause  preceding 
the  act  of  intellectual  synthesis  all  are  familiar.  But  (2)  a  vague  feeling, 
corresponding  to  what  we  recognize  as  "conviction" — a  feeling  intrinsi- 
cally appropriate  to  the  affirmation  of  resemblance  or  difference — may  also 
be  supposed  to  set  its  seal  upon  the  acts  of  primary  intellection.  Indeed, 
so  intrinsically  appropriate  and  essential  is  this  peculiar  feeling  that  at 
least  one  very  acute  psychologist  ]  has  been  led  to  define  judgment  as 
"  ideating  with  the  consciousness  of  actuality."  By  the  "  consciousness  of 
actuality  "  is  here  meant  the  consciousness  that  a  particular  way  of  ideating 
is  necessary,  "  must  be,"  or  "  ought  to  be."  This,  then,  would  amount  to 
a  sort  of  indirect  feeling  of  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  intellectual  life.  But 
here  again  such  modifications  of  feeling  as  belong  with  developed  thinking 
faculty  must  be  distinguished  from  such  as  are  the  conjectural  but  natural 
accompaniment  of  primary  intellection.  [It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
the  first  class  of  feelings  belong  rather  to  the  analytic  aspect  of  the  relating 
activity,  and  the  second  to  its  synthetic  aspect ;  the  first  are,  then,  rather 
preparatory  to  pronouncing  judgment  ;  but  the  second  are  the  affective  ac- 
companiment of  the  actual  pronouncing  of  judgment.] 

\  13.  Let  us  state  the  results  of  our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  primary 
intellection  in  the  following  way  :  I  may  regard  any  stream  of  consciousness 
with  respect  to  its  contiguous  members,  or  any  field  of  consciousness  with 
respect  to  its  numerous  factors  or  objects,  as  simply  capable  of  having  its 
contents  described.  The  contents  are,  for  example,  certain  sensations,  feel- 
ings, ideas,  conations — A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  objectively 
regarded,  these  sensations,  feelings,  ideas,  conations,  are  related  in  certain 
ways ;  they  are  more  or  less  like  or  unlike  each  other.  But  now  let  the 
question  be  raised  :  What  new  factors,  or  shadings  of  old  factors,  enter  into 
this  complex  of  consciousness  as  soon  as  we  introduce  the  conception  of  in- 
tellectual activity  in  the  form  of  a  judgment  made  by  the  subject  of  theso 
sensations,  feelings,  ideas,  and  conations  ?  Why,  then,  a  relating  activiti/  must 
be  recognized  ;  an  active  consciousness  of  resemblance  and  of  difference- 
resulting,  by  processes  of  assimilation  and  differentiation,  in  a  new  and  in- 
tellectual ordering  of  the  sensations  and  ideas,  stirred  and  accompanied  by 
peculiar  feelings,  and  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  focusing  and  redistri- 
bution of  attention  ;  and  finally,  the  establishment  of  laws  of  rational  con- 
nection between  mental  states,  which  give  a  new  definitive  flow  to  subse- 
quent mental  life. 

Once  more,  rudimentarv  and  developing  Time-consciousness 
is  assumed  ns  a  condition,  result,  .-nnl  accompaniment  of  ;ill  acts 
of  genuine  primary  intellection.  Willi  the  metaphysics  of  time 

—the  validity  of  this  conception   as  applied  to  realit  \ ,  etc. — do- 

'  Lapps  :  Gruudtati->acheu  d.  Scckulebens,  p.  39C  f. 
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ij.ti\f    and     explanatory    p-ycliolo^v    does    nut    haM>    t»    d-al. 

M          er,  in  its  efforts  to  trace  th<     •      sis  and  evolution  of  tin 

LSneSfl    Science    liml-  it-elf   limit.  -.1    at    r.-it.un    point-;    :it 
t    \\e    ha\«-  to    ackno\.  1.  •,!:_•  e    tliat   \s  «    ha\c  r«  ached  om    of    tip 

iiltini        •  :  .til  m.-iital  lift-  lie\,,ml  IT  behind  which  it  i- 

impo-Ml'le  f<  T  BCi<  QC6  t"  <  iplor*  .       >>nch  fart-  \\-call    lau.-  i»f  all 

in  '.t.il  .1,  -\.-lop  MI-  nt.    Thus  \\e  MI  that  to  become  consciona 

i.f   tiiii.-   as    tin-    nni\ei-al    I'oi.'n    of   all    psychoses    l»l«'ML^    t.»    tin- 

very  natnre  of  the  mind.    I  ml.  -  -.1,  »ml\  a>  aM  immediate  a\\an  ii. 
of  our  states  as  enduring^  and  a^  succeeding  each  i-th.  r("  m  t</, 

ire    I'-'pulai-'.  ifi    r<     "jui/i-.l.  fan    \\<-    pr»\iil«-   f"r  any  in 

t.  -lli-flnal  .l.-\.  |..pnn-nt.  On  tin-  <>tli«T  liaii.l.  int«-lli-f  t  nal  :ifti\ity 
i-  necessary  t'-.r  .lf\.-l..jiinur  tlii--  pi-.-nliai-  r<in>ri»n-n<-».  In 
other  \\.T.U.  comparison,  analy>K  >ynth'  -i-.  ju.  !•_•  m.  nt  .  m 

iperate  aa«l  il.-vi-lup  together  with  "  time-conscious]  I«T 

tin-  f.iniplft'-r  i-lalu  .rat  i.  m  ni'  m.Mital  lit'- 

>        tiii.-  psychology  can,  however,  trace  <•-  rtain  f(.n.liti.>ns 
un.l.-r  \\  lii.-li  tiiii--  consciousness  arises  ami  nn.l-  rgo<  -  tin-  various 
}  of  its  development  ;  l>nt  in  .1.  'in--  this  t\.o  classes  of  t'al 

laci.  •>  ami  tin  ir   n--nlt  iiiLr  «  \tn-nn-s  of  opinion   inn>t  U-  a\i'i«li-.l. 

(1)  The  consciousness  of  time,  in  th<  abstract,  cannot  be  .l--- 
ri\«-.l  m.'i.-lv  fmni   siiiLrh-  or  repeated  observations  «>f  tin-  fact 

t  the  si         of  consciousn<  --  actually  do  endure  ami  sin-f 
.     .-h  oth.-r  "  in  tiiuo."  '///•//,</</////  .v 

//(,/,,.>'//••  'It  red,  <([!>'/>/  "*  no  full  <  'j,/,//,,//,,,  i<  nf  if,,  ,  </.•.- 

ttions  as  applicable  /•>  //<"•»  states.     Sensations,  feel- 

ings, "  moments  "of  conation,  mL-lit  coim-  ami  Lro  Eorev<  r.  \\  ilh- 

ont,  l.y  tip    m.  re  fart  of  their  foinin^   ami   LroiiiLf.  accounting  for 

or  arousing  the  consciousness  of  tinn-.     This  consciousness  i-  a 

Q<  .v  ami  uniqiM1  reaction  of  thf  Mil.ji-ft  of  all  tin-  ^\:ii<  >  of  con- 
it  implies  tin-  active  ami  immediate  i  .  -hit  ini_r  \\  "i  k 
of  miml.  accor.liiiLT  to  the  laws  of  ii>  own  life.  Ami  Snlh  i- 
(piitc  i-iLflit  \\ln-n  he  accuses  I-jiL,pli^h  ji^yfliolo-  i-t^  •_•  m-rall\-  of 
ha\iiiLr  too  naively  held  that  the  cognition  ,,f  time  i->  t"  \«-  <  \- 
ftlaiiP  -d  a-  "  an  immediate  apprehension  of  a  certain  aspect  OI 
certain  relations  of  our  experience  th.it  i-.  our  endnriiiLT  ami 
hiic  .....  -diiiLr  Mates."  We  repeat,  t  In-  con-cii  m-m  •--,  it-,  If  ,\  a  n,  w 
form  of  in  te||,  -rt  nal  reaction.  Nor  can  the  conception  ,,f  al»t  ract 
time  lie  ,il,  1  from  eiidiirinur  or  succeeding  si  '  f  con- 

1  1  ch  :  it  can  onl\  be  abstracted  from  the  consci^ 

\\hich  r.-hite  these  st    '  •  'idnriiiL.'  and  Mice.-,  iln 

in  tii,  • 

•J     <  MI    the    other  haml,  the   consciousness   of   time   d",>    not 

1  Tl..   1! 
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spring-  up  in  the  niind,  as  a  mere  form  of  mental  life  (an  a  priori 
empty  frame  work  of  experience),  independent  for  its  origin  and 
development  of  the  actual  experience  of  concrete  states  of  con- 
sciousness and  of  the  conscious  comparison  of  one  state  with- 
another.  In  some  sort  it  is  true  tliat  every  intellect  constructs  its ' 
own  time-consciousness.  It  is  by  conscious  processes  of  cornpar- 
'  ison,  under  the  excitement  of  feeling1,  that  the  temporal  frame- 
work of  experience  is  itself  erected.  Moreover,  this  time-consci- 
ousness is  capable  of  development.  It  begins  in  the  obscure, 
uncertain,  and  fitful  recognition  of  relations  among-  the  factors 
and  "  moments  "  of  experience  ;  it  grows  with  growing-  intellect- 
ual life,  as  both  itself  affecting,  and  affected  by,  all  other  intel- 
lectual development ;  it  attains  only  such  degree  of  development, 
with  regard  to  clearness  and  accuracy,  as  belongs  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  individual  assisted  by  the  means  acquired  by 
the  race  for  the  measurement  and  recording  of  experience,  in 
time.  In  all  this  process  of  development  the  actually  enduring 
and  succeeding  states,  with  those  modifications  of  consciousness 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  time  of  their  endurance  and  the 
rate  of  their  succession,  are  material,  as  it  were,  furnished  for  the 
constructive  and  relating  activity  of  mind. 

$  14.  The  development  of  the  consciousness  of  time  is  connected,  of 
course,  with  the  development  of  all  the  faculties  so  called.  For  example, 
memory,  in  its  complete  form  as  recognitive,  implies  the  ability  to  place  the 
thing  remembered  in  a  particular  position  in  that  succession  of  events  which 
constitutes  the  stream  of  consciousness  ascribed  to  self.  Thus  recognitive 
memory  and  developed  time-consciousness  are  interdependent.  In  doing 
this  we  also  judge  ;  we  lay  down  propositions  as  to  "  the  time  "  when  the 
remembered  event  occurred.  Imagination,  too,  is  required  in  order  to 
frame  and  apply  those  ideal  standards  by  which  the  times  and  seasons  of  all 
the  events  in  our  past  experience,  or  in  our  dreams  and  anticipations  of  the 
future,  are  arranged  and  displayed. 

Every  form  of  intellectual  faculty,  however  primitive,  depends  upon  the 
rudimentary  consciousness  of  time.  In  elucidating  the  nature  of  such  rudi- 
mentary consciousness  the  following  points  must  be  chiefly  borne  in  mind  : 

(1)  The  beginnings  of  time-consciousness  imply  that  all  the  contents  of 
consciousness,  to  be  related  in  time,  are  somewhat  prolonged  processes  ' 
rather  than  instantaneous  or  non-enduring  events.  All  sensations,  feelings, 
conditions — however  simple  or  complex — all  psychoses  or  states  of  conscious- 
ness are  processes.  Psychologically  considered,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"  mathematical  point  of  time  "  —no  time  that  is  not  enduring  time.  It 
"  takes  time  "  to  come  to  consciousness,  and  time  that  endures  less  than  so 
much  time  is  an  unreality,  is  no  time  at  all  for  consciousness.2 

1  Compare  Nichols  :  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  iii.,  p.  453  f.  ;  iv. ,  p  GO  f. 

2  Professor  James's  term.  "  the  specious  present" — to  designate  this  actual  ••  tiinc-srnsp  "of  con- 
sciousness— seems  particularly  unfortunate.     It  in  just  this  "  present "  \vhica  is  real  ;  the  mathemat- 
ical present,  the  instant  that  is  gone  before  it  can  be  seized,  is  "  specious  "  and  unreal. 
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with  which  h'-  and  croons  himself  to  sleep,"  under  influence  from  the 

instinct  of  imitation,  and  with  the  help  of  associated  ideation,  we  are 
witnesses  of  the  beginnings  of  self-culture  in  the  apprehension  of  primary 
relut  Lou  3  of  time. 

((>)  In  all  mental  activity  directed  toward  the  construction  of  time-con- 
sciousness the  entire  mechani i.-,m  of  j .1  imary  intellection  is  called  into  play. 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  say,  the  consciousness  of  succession  of  like  states 
is  here  most  primary.  "Again,"  "again,"  and  "yet  again" — the  "same," 
is  the  voice  with  \vhich  nature  gives  her  first  lessons  in  time  to  her  children. 
And  "now"— behold  ! — the  "unlike;"  "going"  and  "yet  going"  and 
"now  gone"— somewhat  thus  may  we  suppose  the  heading  of  her  second 
lesson  to  be.  "  Wait"  and  "  yet  wait;  "  it  is  "not  yet,"  but  it  is  "  comii 
defines  what  she  would  next  have  her  pupils  apprehend.  But  while  we  are 
able  thus  far  to  detect  the  secrets  of  her  elementary  forms  of  discipline,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  nature  of  her  pupil  is  the  thing  which  both  she  and 
we  have  chiefly  to  take  into  account.  For  the  consciousness  of  time  is  itself, 
like  every  form  of  consciousness,  a  process;  but  its  peculiarity  is,  that  it  is  a 
unique  form  of  intellectual  reaction  resulting  in  the  apprehension  of  all  the  con- 
tents of  coitsi'i'iifmitsx  as  processes,  enduring  and  succeed//''/  '•<><//,  rAJter  "  in 
time."  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  "in  time,"  we  shall  discover 
more  clearly  later  on. 

\V<-  have  now  completed  the  survey  of  those  most  primary 
and  yet  ever  present  forms  of  consciousness  to  which  was  given 
the  title  of  "  elements  of  mental  life."  Strictly  speaking-,  they 
are  all  only  partial  aspects,  as  it  were,  of  every  true  and  com- 
plete psychosis — processes  constituent  and  determinative  of 
every  so-called  field  of  consciousness.  Detailed  as  our  descrip- 
tion has  been,  it  has  only  faintly  represented  the  intricacy  and 
many-sidedness  of  psychical  activity  as  it  is  realized  in  every  one 
of  our  mental  states.  For  that  which  nature  brings  to  pass, 
t  once  in  all  its  infinite  variety,  as  a  unique  totality,  science 
slowly  follows  after,  in  its  attempt  faithfully  to  represent  and  to 
explain.  A\  e  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  combinations  of  th< 
elementary  processes,  in  increasing  complexity,  as  the  formation 
of  faculty  takes  place,  and  the  attainment  of  "mind"  (in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word)  is  secured.  That  is,  we  now  consider  the 
further  development  of  mental  life. 


[He-ides  tin-  references  in  the  notes  of  this  chapter,  few  can  be  made  to  works  throw- 
ing additional  li.'ht,  upon  tin-  ph<  -nompna  of  "primary  intellection."     Of  course,  parts  of 
all  the  more  vital  and  truly  psychological  works  on  Lo^'ic,  and  the  chapters  on    ' 
and  Thought,  in  all  the  prim-ip.-il   psveholo'_ie;d   tr>  :iti->-s,  may  be  eonsidted   \\irh   i 
K-p.  -.-I  ,11     rouldwi   refer  to  the  chapters  on     Conception "  and  '    I '    c  ii  <'..m- 

.  i."  ii  James:  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  I.  \ii.nnd.\iii.     Consult  also   \Vnndt: 
Logik,  I.,  pt.  i. .  eli.-i.ri.    ii.      <•  I.'   .rli'ie),  ,1.   I',  p.  :;•",]  t'.  ;  p.   I'.'.1   f.    \\ 

Lehri,  p  .".us  f.     I'.inet:  La  Psychologic:  dn  Uaisomiem.  nt .     Preyer :  Tde  I 

oprrierit,  of  the  [ntellect.      St  riirnpe]]  ;   (Jnindiiss  d.    L  ~r.enr.-r:    Prine'pl,  s   oi    1  'M  - 

eholo^v.    II.,   chap.    viii.       \V:ud:     Art      I'  .    Kneve.     I'.rit..   p.    7."i  f.        Horv.ie/ 

ohologiache  Analysen,  iL,  Huch,  i.    Lipps  :  (ii  un'it.n^.u-ii.  u  d.  Beelenlebens,  chap.  xx.J 
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THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  MENTAL  LIFE 

CHAPTER  XV. 

PERCEPTION  BY  THE   SENSES 

ATTENTION  has  already  frequently  been  directed  to  the  im- 
portant truth,  that  the  so-called  "  faculties  of  mind  "  —or  forms 
of  psychical  activity  in  which  adult  experience  consists— are 
developed  only  in  dependence  upon  the  combined  effect  of  all 
the  elementary  processes.  The  different  faculties,  however, 
involve  these  elementary  processes  in  different  ways  and  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  ;  it  is  this  fact,  indeed,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
speak  of  them  as  different  faculties.  For  example,  without  per- 
ception and  self-consciousness,  memory  and  imagination  are  im- 
possible; and  yet  not  more  impossible  than  are  the  former 
faculties  without  the  latter.  For  if  I  could  not  remember  and 
imagine,  I  could  perceive  nothing,  nor  could  I  be  conscious  of 
Self.  Yet  again,  intellect,  in  the  form  of  judgment  and  reason- 
ing, depends  upon  all  four  of  the  above-mentioned  faculties  : 
while  they,  in  their  turn,  depend  for  their  development  upon  it. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent faculties,  if  they  all  result  from  combination  of  the  same  ele- 
mentary processes  and  all  involve  one  another  in  this  compli- 
cated way  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  has  already  been  indi- 
cated :  the  different  faculties  differ  in  the  forms  and  amounts  of 
the  elementary  processes  which,  in  some  form  and  to  some  e\ 
tent,  enter  into  them  all.  Each  faculty,  so  to  speak,  emphasixes 
one  principal  kind  of  these  processes.  For  example,  my  pen-eiv 
ing  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece  in  my  pocket  differs  from  my  imagin- 
ing one  to  be  there;  the  difference  is  not, however, simply  because 
my  perception  is  all  sensation  and  motion  without  ideation  and 
my  imagination  devoid  of  all  sensory-motor  elements.  Again, 
my  being  angry  at  the  sight  of  the  man  who  has  insulted  nut 
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dill'ers  from    mv  |n-r.-.-|iti'>!i    of  hi-    I  I'nun    mv  memory  of  t 

mlt,  and  m\  imagination  of  its  meaning  and  r-  -ult  :  l>ut  t 

!erenee     is     Imt      liecall~e     thi'     <motio|;  .|ch.     is     de\..;d     of 

from  i\    ;iii'l    ideal  -ti\ity.    <>r   IMM-.-HI-.-    the 

•mpaliiment     peculiar     to 
Hut     |"  •}•<•<  )>t  ion   differs  from    memoi  y.    and   nii-iii'-ry    and 

veption    dill',   i     lY"!il    ciliot  i<  ill.    localise    e.ieh    c|ll|>h  Hie 

"ft  he    rli-iin  !it:ir\     |u<  imi^ly  (li-\i-ln|icil,    t..    '  !:i- 

..•lilMi.ii  (,r  (h-in-i-^-i..!!   ni'  tin-  "t  And.  ill    f.  :dit\ 

/'  ndnlt  that  is,  ei  i-r\    -  <  >\ 

>{'  \  •  h  '  |  'I'd    I'.-triilt  v       U 

it. 


Sei       Pei   •  I'tion  (as  the  vi-rv  t^rni  indicates)  i  •i\\\<\<  \ 

i'f  Iin-Iit:il    lift-  ill   \\liirh   .  ni]i|::i-i-   i-   l;iid   U|HIJI   tin-  rninliii 

processes  of  si-ns;iti"ii.     Tin-  obvioos  trnth  abonl  \< 

i-.'|itinii  l«MiK«-d   upon   MS  p^\  rhic.il  ariivitv.  i>  tli.it  tlif  s.-n- 

•i\--l,    concerned.     \\«'   perceive   tliin_r-.   tin  ir   (jiiiditi.^  a 

nd;it  i'i|;^.    //,..   ,    .//,    tin-  eye,   tin-    hand,    tin-   ear,    etc        I  '•  rc<  jitinn. 

lii'iL«-d  u|M'ii  as  a  product  <>r  accomplished  n--ult.  Lri\<  -  u-  tin- 

'|ii  ditifs   ainl  n-lat  i.-ii-,   of  OUT   own    Imdii-s    and    of  (>t; 

tliini.'-.     I'..  it  should  we  attempt  bo  account  f"i-  !••  iv.-|ition  .-<il.    . 

a-   all    all'air   nf    complex    combination    <,;  it  ion  -elements,    \\-- 

should  find  <>iir  attempt  unsuccessful.      \'*>r  alt  lioiiLrh   ft  :   •>•  | 
c-'pt  ion  is  chii-lly  an  affair  of  t  h-'  senses,  a  r«  -ult  ant  .  '  it  ion  - 

mplexefl   that    have   entered  into   hi-jln-r  and  yet  hi-j-h.  r   forms 
of  fn-ioii  and  complication,  it   is  l>v  no   m«ans  simjilv  thi-        \~ 

shall  see  more  ami  more  clearlv  in  the  coiirs.'  of  our  study  of 
the  development  of  this  faculty,  all  the  other  primary  | 
mind  an-  involved  in  the  full  account  of  it. 

And  iiou  it  will  clear  up  the  entire  field  IviiiLT  ju-t  In  'fore  us 
it"  \ve  e,  insider  what  data  for  our  explanation  of  the  de\eh»pm.  nt 
of  the  faculty  of  sense-perception  are  already  in  hand  Th. 

may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  d  >  (  'oin|>h-\  fo,ms  of  sensation, 
due  to  dill-  nut  admixtures  of  qualitatively  and  quantitatively 

like   nr  unlike   simple  sensations,   and    \ar\iiiLT   in   a   di-.-c  •rnilile 
iccor.liMLr    to  the  locality   of   the   organism    \\hosi-    inr\ous 

itimnlated  simultaneous!',    m-  in  clo-e  sue,  • 
("  -         tion  -complexes  "  serviceable  as  "local  ;    j    Ili'p- 

s,  with  varying1  decrees  of  int<  nd   '  li 

likenes^"    \\hich.    on    dn»>   exritein.  nt    li.-in-_r    furni-lied.    tend    to 
ur  in  consciousness,  to  "  fuse  "  with  the  sensation  -com  plei 

and  \\  ith  one  another,  ami  to  fullovv  the  s,  -nsatioii  coinple\. 

••  another,  under  the  laws  of  association;    i-'ii    Feeliuj 
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affective  accompaniments  of  the  combined  sensation-complexes 
and  ideas,  which  depend  in  part  upon  the  character  and  succes- 
sion of  the  latter  and  by  their  variations  in  "  interest,"  tone  of 
"  pleasure-pain,"  expectation,  etc.,  correspond  to  the  changes 
that  go  on  in  sensuous  things ;  (4)  Attention,  with  its  "  wander- 
ing point  of  regard,"  actively  or  passively  directed  and  focused 
in  the  complex  field  of  perceptive  consciousness — especially  as 
influenced  by  the  aforesaid  feelings  of  interest,  expectation,  etc.; 
(5)  Discriminating  consciousness  (beginning  as  the  "  immediate 
awareness  "  of  resemblance  and  difference),  assimilating,  differ- 
entiating, analyzing,  synthesizing,  judging ;  and  so  progres- 
sively elaborating  the  content  of  consciousness  (not  as  some- 
thing apart  from  that  content — in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word- 
but  as  a  relating  activity  in  and  through  the  content  of  con- 
sciousness) into  higher  and  higher  intellectual  forms. 

With  the  preceding  five  sets  of  considerations  in  hand  the 
formation  of  sense-perceptions  (or  "  presentations  of  sense,"  for 
we  shall  use  these  two  terms  interchangeably)  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  knowledge  of  sensuous  things,  offers  a  series  of 
problems,  each  with  its  peculiar  data  as  it  were,  to  be  solved  by 
the  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  what  we  call  "  Mind  "  is  itself 
developed  in  and  through  the  actual  activity  employed  in  the 
solution  of  these  problems.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following 
two  chapters  to  sketch  the  principal  features  of  this  develop- 
ment. This  sketch  constantly  assumes  a  reference  to  the  ele- 
mentary psychical  processes  already  described  in  detail. 

$  1.  The  word  "perception"  has  been  variously  employed,  as  the  history 
of  psychological  science  shows.1  The  earlier  writers  made  that  vague  and 
general  use  of  the  term  which  still  prevails  in  popular  language — as  when  we 
say:  "  I  perceive  your  meaning; "  or."  I  now  perceive  the  truth  about  the 
matter,"  etc.  Most  recent  writers,  however,  restrict  the  word  to  the  imme- 
diato  knowledge  of  external  objects  by  the  senses.  This  at  once  introduces 
the  question:  How  do  sensations  and  perceptions  differ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  not  only,  in  some  large  degree,  a  test  of  any  author's  entire 
theory  of  sense-perception;  it  is  also,  not  infrequently,  an  indication  of  the 
position  which  he  feels  himself  compelled  to  assume  toward  a  number  of 
important  philosophical  inquiries.  A  view  somewhat  widely  prevalent  of 
late  holds  that  sensations  and  perceptions  differ  only  in  respect  of  their  com- 
plexity.2 But  strictly  speaking,  no  statement  could  be  more  inadequate  and 

1  Compare  IlamiltoTi :  Metaphysics.  Lectures  xxi.-xxiv. 

2  Even  Wundt,  whose  whole  theory  of  Hi"  nature  :md  development  of  mental  life-  won'd 
opposed  to  the  theories  ordinarily  connected  with  this  statement,  is  found  claimim:'  that   l'./;-.v.  /.'//,/- 
ilr, i   dill  -i-  in, in    Empjindungen  only  in  IH-IML'  cmuim-ii^   of  the  latter,   regard' 'd   as  liypnl'i 
nini|,lr-.  ;  and  thru  \\'ii!inii-lii>iini.gen  appear  as  Vors-.v  v,/,,,,,  „,  considered  -i-  referable  I"  an  acuial 
object.    But  in  estimating  all  this  we  must  remember  the  meaning  which  Wundt  attai  hr-  in  !ii> 
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The  foregoing  conception  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of 
Presentations  of  Sense  may  serve  to  introduce  the  statement  of 
the  following  important  general  considerations. 

(1)  Psychology  regards  the  "  external  object,"  with  all  those 
qualities  which  constitute  its  "  externality  "  and  those  relations 
which  it  sustains  to  other  external  objects,  as  the  construction  of 
the  mind  whose  object  it  is ;  that  is,  this  science  describes  and 
explains  the  presentations  of  sense,  like  other  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness, "as  such."      T/iimjv,  regarded  as  in  any  way  inde- 
pendent of  mind — of  the  receptivity  and  constructive  activity 
of  consciousness — may  be  of  interest  to  other  forms  of  scientific 
inquiry.     But  for  psychology   things  have  an  interest   only  as 
they  are  (however  "  externally  objective  ")  psychoses.     In  study- 
ing perception,  then,  we  have  to  do  with  tracing  a  certain  form 
of  the  productive  activity  of  mental  life. 

(2)  It  is  further  apparent,  however,  that  the  very  words,  "  ex- 
ternal object  "  (and  these  words   enter  into  any  conception  of 
the  perfected  process  of  sense-perception),  suggest  a  contrast  to 
the  so-called  state  of  consciousness,  as  such — to  describe  and  ex- 
plain which  has  been  said  to  be  the  primary  problem  of  psychol- 
ogy.    An  external  object  is  necessarily  regarded  as  "  out "  of  con- 
sciousness ;    so  far  as  it  is  immediately  knowable  by  the  senses, 
it  is  also  "  spread  out,"  more  or  less  extensively,  in  space.     This 
being  "  out "  and  "  spread  out "  is  the  very  essence,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  externality  of  the  object.     Hence  our  problem  includes  the 
description  and  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  this  "  externally 
objective"  character  is  acquired  by  certain  psychoses.     In  other 
words,  we  ask  of  science  to  tell  us  how  things  come  to  be  per- 
ceived as  "  out "  of  us,  and  "  spread   out,"  and  related  to  one 
another,  in  space.     But  here  the  psychological  question  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  philosophical  problems  which 
it  starts,  and  to  which  it  leads  up.     Empirical  psychology  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  metaphysical  problems: — Whether  space 
extra-mentally  exists,  and  real  things  exist  related  in  it,  as  we 
perceive  them  to  be  ;  or,  What  sort  of  an  extra-mental  existence, 
if  any,  space  and  things  in  it  can  possibly  have.     In  so  far  as 
we  find  belief  in  the  extra-mental  reality  of  space  and  of  things, 
to  be  a  form  of  conscious  mental  life,  it  is,  of  course,  the  business 
of  psychology  to  make  a  note  of  this,  as  of  any  other  phenom- 
enon of  consciousness. 

(3)  Our  problem  is  not,  then,  to  show  how  external   objects 
get   set   by   the   mind   in   an   already   really  existing  and   empty 
space.     For  psychology  "  empty  space"  is  ilsrlf  only  an  abstrac- 
tion, dependent  (as  every  mental  abstraction  is)  on  a  developed 
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activity  of  nienior\ .  Imagination,  and  judgement,  in  connection 
with  presentations  of  r<  i>  acquired.  In  i.th.  r  \\.mi-, 

\\e  neither  make  empty  Space,  nor  a--ume  .-iich  span-,  ami  then 
put  into  it  our  presentations  of  sense  <  >n  tin  •contrary,  as  has 
ju-t  I  i,l.  ue  deii\e  our  conception  of  <mpi\  space  from 

presentation-    "f   aense,       Still    further   n  (lection   sho\\s    us    tliat 

th.  me  pre- ntations  of  .-.-n-'  .  [si  for  us  as  a  basis  for  the 
process  of  conception,  only  as  t  h<  \-  already  ha\  »•  t  lie  characters 

ties    nl'    lieiiiLr   "out"    of     consciousness,    ami    " -pread    out          iii 

apace.     Ami  BO  tin-  proMem  recurs:   Ho\\  .1.., •  -,  thi-  immediate 

a\Vai'i-Ile^<    i  if    tile    nl.ject-    of   -.'1  •    \t'    1'lial    ami    e\temle,l.    CMlne 

all"  it  ''      I'or  to  ailult  and  develop.-il  COnSClOUSneSS,  all   pn--t  nta 

lions  of  sense  li.i\-  tin-  characteristics  of  externality  and  exten- 
sion, lllde.  ,1.  >.-H-e-perreptioll-;  ditt'el'  from  ImTe  >eli»atio|i- 
ColilpliAe-,  (if  U  e  1 1 ,  •  •_•  1 .  ct  for  tile  molllellt  til--  o|,j,  etl\e  I'l-fel'i  lice 

of  tin-    latt'-ri  cliielly  in    respeol    of   these    important    cliaract.-ri-- 

tics. 

Stl'ictlv     -p.   .ikillLT.     lloWeV.T,     \\]\:i\.     \Ve     are     ^e.kiliLT     lla-     to 

he.  at  some  p.iint  in  the  course  of  our  descriptive  ami  explan- 
atory science,  a-^umed  as  alread\-  e\istiliLT.  \\hat  is  Miii-jht 

and  assumed  is  the  externality  and  »  \ten--ity  of  the  ol.ject  p 

sented  throiiL'h  the  senses,     \o\\-.  at  some  point  every  in vesti- 

tor    i-    oliliui'-'d    to    COllfe-s    that    his  data  of    .\plaliatioli    lieirin 

to  fill  him.  This  is  nrr.--.anly  true  of  all  tin  on,--,  of  sense- 
perception.  They  all  have  to  make  an  appeal,  in  ord- T  to  find 
an  explanation  of  certain  primarv  fact-  and  results,  to  tin-  as- 
sumed lnit  anexplained  nature  of  the  Mind  itself. 

It    follows  from  the  forr--oiiiLr    considerations,   that    tin- 
r.mstitntiiiLr  of  presentations  of  si  ase,  into  extended  and  .  \t.  rnal 
objects,  is  the  result  of  a  mental  development.     It  i^  a  progres- 
sive achievement  of  mind,  a  resultant  of  a  uTowth  in  knouhd.    . 
0  is  achievement  and  growth  are  made  possible  by  the  combined 
•ion.  in  higher  and  more  complex  forms,  of  all  thr  element.' 

psvrhiral    pi  ••«.       J5ut  just  as  e  \  ery  1  i  \  i  nir  1  leiiiLT  ha-,  in  its 

-o  railed   "nature."  certain     la\\s   to   observe,  or  certain    udieral 
tie   "f  d-  \'  lopment    to   \\hirh   it    mu-t    conform.   BO   it    i-   \\ith 
the    Mind.      In   the   discovery   and    -tatenient  of   the-e    la\\-    and 
•  -r-  \\  <•  r.ach  again  the  limit  -  set  to  orient  itir  aiial\  -is  and  to 
explanations  it  atTords. 

l:oiiLrhly  speakiii.Lr,  two  principal  stagi  -    in   the  construc- 
tion of  presentations  of  sense  may   In-   r. •ro^ni/.  d      T!:- 
not.  li.  ,  distinctly  separable  either  in  time  or  in  tip-  char- 

E  the  effect  upon  conscious!         •    -m  ih.-  maturit\ 
\\hirh  thrv  indicate.     Tln\  are  sometimes  railed  "local- 
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ization  "  and  "  eccentric  projection."  The  former  emphasizes 
the  necessity  for  a  system  of  cognitions  relating  to  the  different 
areas,  both  internal  and  superficial,  of  the  body,  in  order  that 
all  things  other  than  the  bodily  members  may  be  known 
through  the  spatial  relations  they  sustain  to  it.  The  latter  em- 
phasizes the  cognition  of  these  things  as  altogether  external  to 
ourselves  (including  "  in  ourselves  "  the  entire  bodily  organism), 
and  as  having  spatial  qualities  and  spatial  relations  to  one  an- 
other. But  neither  of  these  complex  processes  can  be  carried 
forward  without  involving  the  other ;  neither  can  be  carried  far 
without  bringing  forward,  in  a  corresponding  manner,  the  other. 
The  child  gets  acquainted  with  its  own  body  and  with  things 
external  to  it,  pari  passu,  as  it  were.  Or  rather,  even  our  pri- 
mary problems  of  perception  are  complex  and  have  reference  to 
these  two  ends  :  to  know  our  own  bodj^,  so  as  to  know  all  other 
things  as  related  to  our  own  body.  At  first,  and  previous  to  a 
considerable  development  of  perceptive  experience,  the  child 
neither  knows  things  nor  its  own  body  as  separable  objects. 
All  the  way  along  the  path  of  its  early  development,  it  is  learn- 
ing to  know  things,  as  separable  from  its  own  body,  through 
their  changing  relations  to,  and  effects  upon,  the  body ;  and  it  is 
also  learning  to  know  the  different  parts  of  its  own  body,  as 
separable  from  each  other  and  from  things,  by  the  same  general 
class  of  means. 

(7)  In  all  this  complicated  history  of  the  development  of  per- 
ception, certain  of  the  senses  play  altogether  a  different  part 
from  that  which  can  be  assigned  to  the  others.  It  is  experience 
gained  through  the  eyes,  and  through  the  skin,  muscles,  and 
joints — with  their  constantly  combined  activities  and  conse- 
quent fusion  of  resulting  sensation -complexes --which  con- 
stitutes the  spatial  qualities  and  relations  of  sensible  objects. 
Through  sight  and  touch  (in  the  extended  meaning  of  the  latter 
word)  alone  does  the  consciousness  of  extended  and  external  ob- 
jects originally  come.  The  other  senses  give  us  only  secondary 
and  inferential  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  things  as  they  have 
already  been  constructed,  with  their  spatial  qualities  and  rela- 
tions, by  visual  and  tactual  perception.  In  other  words,  pres- 
entations of  sense  are  regarded  as  smellable,  tastable.  audible, 
only  as  we  attribute  the  exciting  cause  of  these  modifications  of 
consciousness  to  external  objects  already  known  as  existing  in 
space  constructed  by  sight  and  touch.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  description  of  the  formation  and  development  of  a  so- 
called  "  field  of  touch  "  and  a  "  field  of  sight,"  covers  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  psychological  science  of  perception. 
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-      \nd.  tinallv.  \\h.  ii  v,  •         in«|iiir\   afl    to   \\liv    sLdit 

aii'l  touch,  not  only  1-  ad  th-    «-tin  i  !\  cover  marly 

tli-   u  field  of  investigation  here,  w<  i\.-"nl\   a  partial 

I  •  MI  api  ;<•(!  \\  ith  i 

ch  •  m-complexes,  which  can  I"  e\dted  only 

l>  .  '  i\  it  V  of  t  |i.  .       i  Inly  t;  n-s  of    tii'    .  nd 

..n  Miii-lii. lini:  muscles  and  joinl  capable  of  -i\iu^- 

i  i  lied  "         kial  8(  ri-  ^  "  «•!'  ti<>n  coinph  \.  -      Tin. 

chiei  -•:        of  tl  '''//  spatial  seri<        : 

tioIl-COlllpl'  .        till'      folloU   i||^r    till   i  I 

t  local  signs  "  as  the  non-spatial  series  do  not.    II<.ut:    . 

th.-    IB,  and    in    \\hat    nninni T   true,  of   .-.j-lit    ;unl    t"iirli      t 

called  " geometrical   -  h:i^  alr«;ul\    ln-c  n  Miilii-ii-ntl\   • 

|il.iinr,l  •      p      \iiii.     iAi     Spatial     series,    <T     >iidi    a-     an- 

inl.i|'ti-'l  to  ronil'iiH1  into  •  \l-rnal   ami  exfa  ml'  >l  oliji-i-t>  of   - 
lnii-<;    ailinit    "t  '       |in-nt.  and   rapid    n-p'-t  it  ion,    in    \ai\i 

ler  of  ••iiifiit.     These  characteristics,  too,  belong  chiefly 

to  '  ioii-coiu|ili'\i-s  of  th«'  eye  and  skin    -includiiiLr  tin-  mu 

:.d    j  .;nt-.      '•  i   Tuo   .spatial    -'  ii<  B   "f   >•  n>ation  rompl. 

\\1,        •  [perienced   simultaueously  «>r  in  close  succession  (that 
i         •         •nt--iiir_r  into  tin1  xmir  t'n-ld  of  consciousnesE     in  the 
liri-.id'-t   meaning:  of   thi>   ti-rnn,  inu-t    ]•••   i-oinpuralilf   and    aS£ 
:•!••  u  ith  i-ai-h  otlifi'.      (  )nlv  thus  can  that  unit  v  which  In-loi. 

to  object       :   sense,  as  resulting  from  tin-  int«  11-  ctnal  acti\iti-^ 

alrcad\    described,  be  secured.      ||.  r,  .  airain,   tli«-   t  \'.  •  m-tii 

cal  sent         •   incomparably  supcnoi  to  the  other  M  QS<  9. 

It  niav  lie  declared, then,  in  a  preliminary  way.  that   the  f,,l 

louiii  'nrief  history  of  the  formation  "f   6V(  ry  |  ration 

i  •  or  moro  series  of  sensation-complexes,  ha\inir 
the  characteristics  of  spatial  series,  and  lieloiiL'iii'-'  to  the  same 
or  to  dilt'-  ii  nt  organs  of  sense,  occur  simultaneously  or  in  iin- 
ni'-diat"  >ucc. -^oioii  ;  they  are  frequently  n-p.-ated  in  clo»  COn 
junction  in  consciousness,  and  are  associate, 1  \\ith  conative 
inipuUi'S  that  result  in  movements  of  accommodation;  rep: 

h--nt:iti\e  imair-'S  and  traces   of  conativi-  impulse,  due    to  thi-  ti 
«|u  p   ti'ion,    l>ecome    fused    with,   and    are    MI  I    by, 

Mmilar  sensation -complexes  in  every  new  experience;  fei-lii 

of    int  >n,   etc,    lici-oine    the    habitual    atl'cctive    ac- 
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be  noticed  :  First,  the  relative  amount  of  sensation-complexes 
that  have  a  genuine  peripheral  origin,  becomes  smaller  ;  the 
relative  amount  clue  to  manifold  revived  ideas,  and  to  subtle  and 
rapid  judgments  habitually  performed,  becomes  greater.1  Phys- 
iologically expressed :  Perception  becomes  more  and  more 
brainy,  rather  than  external-organic.  Psychologically  expressed  : 
Perception  becomes  more  and  more  a  matter  of  ideation  and  of 
quick  inference,  rather  than  the  mere  having  of  sensation-com- 
plexes. But,  second,  the  development  of  interest  in  discrimina- 
tion, and  of  power  to  discriminate  in  a  more  varied  and  accurate 
way,  results  in  enlarging  the  content  of  the  sensation-complexes 
(the  observed  traits  of  the  object  of  perception)  that  enter  into 
the  presentations  of  sense.  Increase  in  the  wealth  of  sensuous 
details,  and  higher  ideal  and  intellectual  quality,  loth  belong  to  the 
possibilities  of  developed  sense-perception. 

\  2.  It  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  one  class  of  theorists,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  sense-perception,  as  Nativists  and  of  another  class  as  Empiricists. 
By  a  "  nativist  "  we  understand  one  who  assumes  the  cognition  of  the  spa- 
tial attributes  and  relations  of  objects  of  sense  as  a  "  native"  (unacquired) 
power  of  the  mind  ;  and  who,  therefore,  denies  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
by  experience  the  so-called  "intuition  of  space."  By  "empiricists,"  on  the 
other  hand,  we  understand  those  who  hold  that  this  peculiar  form  of  cogni- 
tion is  acquired  ;  and  who  are  piqued  by  the  admission  that  we  have  to 
limit  our  scientific  explanations  anywhere  by  an  appeal  to  the  so-called 
native  (unacquired)  power  of  the  mind.  Among  extreme  nativists  we 
might  properly  class  the  entire  Scottish  school,  who,  on  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  of  crude,  unanalyzed,  adult  consciousness,  teach  that  all  kinds  of 
sensations  (those  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing  included)  are  from  the  first 
intuited  as  external  and  extended  objects  of  sense.  (In  the  case  of  some  of 
these  writers,  tl/e  object  thus  immediately  intuited  is  said  to  be  the  "ex- 
cited sensorium  ;  "  as  though  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  organism  of 
sense,  itself  out  and  spread-out  of  consciousness,  belonged  to  the  most 
primitive  activities  of  all  the  senses — a  position  than  which  nothing  could 
well  be  more  difficult  of  proof.)  A  modern  and  modified  form  of  nativism 
has  boon  advocated  with  great  skill  and  learning  by  Stumpf  in  Germany,  Dr. 
Ward  in  England,  and  Professor  James  in  this  country.  Those  writers  agree 
in  attributing  "extensive  magnitude,"  "  voluminousness,"  or  "bigness." 
from  the  very  first  to  some  or  to  ;ill  of  the  sensations.  On  the  other  hand 
(not  to  speak  of  the  loss  modern  views  of  the  Mills,  etc.),  extreme  empiri- 
cists, like  Bain  and  Spencer,  regard  the  space-intuition,  so-called,  as  de- 
rived wholly,  or  chiefly,  from  successive  experiences  of  muscular  movement. 
Every  theory  of  the  formation  and  development  of  presentations  of  sen>e  is 
obliged  to  define  itself  with  reference  to  these  two  classes  of  extremists. 

In  truth  the  advocates  of  neither  of  these  extreme  views  succeed  in  over- 
throwing the  fundamental  positions  of  the  other  side,  so  far  as  the  positions 
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a  thoroughly  satisfactory  theory  —  are—  alas  !  probably  incapable  of  being 
answered  with  much  confidence.  For  example  :  How  do  things  look  and 
feel  to  a  baby  before  it  really  has  the  power  to  perceive  any  visual  or  tactual 
thing  ?  Or  —  perhaps  better  :  How  shall  we  conceive  of  the  beginnings  of  that 
experience,  in  terms  of  which,  only  after  it  is  highly  developed,  we  are 
obliged  to  construct  all  our  conceptions?  For  their  dealing  with  such 
questions  as  these  Sully  '  appears  to  be  quite  justified  in  accusing  Dr.  Ward 
and  Professor  James  of  assuming  "  a  psychological  impossibility,  viz.,  a  con- 
sciousness of  abstract  space  or  room  without  any  rudimentary  discrimination 
of  particular  parts  or  regions,  directions  or  distances  "  ("  general  extensity,  "  or 
"  bigness,"  that  is  no  particular  extensity  or  bigness  —  like  a  "  buzzing  sound 
in  the  ear  "  that  is  really  not  a  "  buzzing  "  and  not  known  as  "in  the  ear  "). 

Among  the  problems  of  fact  that  are  in  debate  between  the  nativist  and 
the  empiricist,  but  are  capable  of  only  a  doubtful  answer,  we  note  the  fol- 
lowing three  :  (1)  Do  sensation  -complexes  which  include  no  motor  ele- 
ments —  either  in  the  form  of  so-called  sensations  of  motion,  or  of  sensations 
of  position  resulting  from  previously  excited  sensations  of  motion  —  ever 
possess  primarily  the  attribute  of  exteusity  ?  This  inquiry  \ve  incline  to 
answer  negatively,  for  reasons  already  given  in  part,  and  for  others  soon 
to  be  brought  forward.  At  any  rate,  on  this  point  the  affirmative  position 
of  the  nativist  can  adduce  no  clearly  proven  facts.  (2)  Have  the  most  prim- 
itive sensations  of  light  and  color  the  attribute  of  extensity,  or  do  they 
acquire  this  attribute  through  experience  in  the  use  of  an  exploring  point 
of  regard  with  a  moving  eye  ?  To  this  question  of  fact,  also,  only  a  doubt- 
ful answer  can  be  given.  It  is  true  that  motion  is  actually  furnished  as  an 
accompaniment  from  the  first,  of  the  excitement  of  the  local  signs  of  the 
retina  ;  and  we  shall  find  that  a  moving  point  of  regard  is  exceedingly  in- 
fluential in  delimiting  by  the  eye  all  spatial  qualities  and  relations  for  adult 
consciousness.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  inclined  to  affirm  that  discrimi- 
nating consciousness  and  practice  with  a  moving  eye  are  necessary  in  order 
that  light-  and  color-sensations  may  acquire  extensity.2  (3)  Is  the  percep- 
tion of  the  extension  and  contours  of  motionless  objects  by  the  skin  depend- 
ent upon  revived  and  associated  images  of  past  sensations,  originally  partly 
muscular  and  occasioned  by  active  touch  with  moving  organs?  The  reply 
to  this  question  falls  partly  under  the  reply  to  the  first  question.  Passive- 
ly and  actively  induced  sensations  of  muscles  and  skin  —  and  even  these  only 
after  repetition,  association  and  discrimination  —  acquire  extensity  in  the 
process  of  the  development  of  mental  life. 

In  fine,  we  agree  with  Sully3  in  holding  that  "whatever  the  precise  nat- 
ure of  this  primitive  (  massiveness  '"  (attributed  unwarrantably  by  the  ex- 
treme nativists  to  the  most  primitive  sensation-complexes  of  every  sense)  "  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  requires  the  incorporation  of  motor 
ideas  before  it  becomes  sjm/ii<l  as  we  understand  the  term." 

Perceptions  of  Smell  and  Taste,  as  sncJt,  have  no  extensity  or 
externality  A\  li;itcver.  They  dill'cr  only  in  quality,  intensity,  clura- 


'  Tlir  lliiin.-m  Mind.  I.,  p.  227. 

a  Readers  of  the  author's  Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology  will  not!'  •••  ih;il  llrs  i»>-'i;on  Is 
less  n:ilivi-tic  than  that  taken  Ilifiv.  ji.  -120  f. 
a  Ibid.,  L,  j>.  2U7. 
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great  variety  of  natural  gifts,  so  called.  Here  the  degree  of  discrimination 
and  the  sesthetical  value  of  the  sensations  vary  often  in  inverse  ratio.  The 
lower  animals  and  lower  races  of  men  obtain  information  through  the  nose, 
of  which  most  civilized  men  are  incapable.  Thus  Haller  states  that  the 
negroes  of  the  Antilles  can  distinguish  by  smell  the  footsteps  of  a  negro 
from  those  of  a  Frenchman ;  and  Humboldt  affirms  that  the  Peruvian  Ind- 
ians distinguish  in  'the  same  way  the  race  to  which  an  approaching  stranger 
belongs.  We  have  already  (p.  136)  called  attention  to  the  special  acuteness 
of  olfactory  perceptions — amounting  sometimes  to  an  astonishing  idiosyn- 
crasy— possessed  by  some  hypnotic  subjects,  or  by  individuals  who  have  hud 
a  highly  specialized  development  in  this  direction.  It  is  said  that  the 
mysterious  Caspar  Hauser  could  perceive  the  leaves  of  different  fruit-trees 
by  smell ;  and  persons  blind  and  deaf-mute  have  been  known  to  acquire  re- 
markable faculty  in  discrimination  along  the  line  of  this  sense. 

g  4.  Perceptions  of  taste,  if  we  disregard  the  ceaselessly  accompanying 
perceptions  of  passive  and  active  touch,  with  a  tongue  that  moves  and 
over  which  the  tastable  substance  is  moved,  are  of  an  order  similar  to  those 
of  smell.  If  we  lay  two  tastable  substances,  a  sour  mass  and  a  bitter  mass, 
on  two  different  areas  of  the  tongue,  as  objects  of  tactile  perception,  they 
may  be  discriminated  in  space  as  two.  But  as  tastable,  the  two  will  either 
have  to  neutralize  each  other,  or  become  compared  in  time  as  one  taste  pre- 
dominates over  the  other.  Tastes,  like  smells,  cannot  be  made  to  lie  side  by 
side  in  the  h'eld  of  consciousness.  On  account  of  the  constant  accompani- 
ment of  tactual  and  muscular  sensations,  tastable  substances  are  necessarily 
perceived  as  "  in  the  mouth  ;  "  we  do  not  need  to  explore  surrounding  space 
to  find  out  where  or  what  they  are.  But  the  character  of  that  intellectual 
activity  by  which,  on  a  basis  of  repeated  experiences,  we  perceive  the  qual- 
ities of  things  by  taste,  is  in  principle  the  same  as  that  which  applies  to 
the  more  subtile  and  evanescent  sense  of  smell.  No  immediate  awareness  of 
an  extended  and  external  object  comes  through  the  gustatory  sensations 
alone  ;  their  series  is  "  non-spatial." 

The  development  of  perceptions  of  taste  differs,  however,  from  that  of 
smell,  in  some  important  particulars.  The  sesthetical  value  which  tastes 
have,  in  the  culture  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  is  far  more  universally 
influential.  Among  highly  civilized  people  relatively  few  got  any  training 
in  nice  perception  of  delicate  perfumes  ;  and  even  odorous  flowers  are  cus- 
tomarily prized  more  for  their  looks  than  for  their  smell.  But  the  great 
body  of  civilized  men  become  "  particular  "  with  respect  to  the  discriminated 
character  of  their  gustatory  sensations  ;  and  lion-  things  edible  and  drinkable 
taste  is  for  every  individual  an  important  practical  question.  As  good  dining 
becomes  more  closely  connected  with  sanitary  considerations,  as  well  as  with 
the  pleasure-pains  of  gustatory  sensations,  a  largo  general  development  and 
an  astonishing  special  acuteness  of  perception  are  the  important  results. 
And  if  our  modern  epicures  cannot  equal  the  Roman  epicures,  who  professed 
to  know,  by  taste,  where  the  fish  was  caught  and  on  which  leg  a  partridge 
had  slept;  our  tea-tasters  and  wine-merchants,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  multitude 
of  the  people,  are  perhaps  becoming  sufficiently  "  intellectual,"  as  well  as 
sesthetical,  on  the  side  of  development  ministered  to  by  this  sense.1 

'  "•!  Hi"  I'liHrc'  subject,  POC  T?rll.'it-S;ivarm  :  I'hys'olo^io  du  Gout,  (nui^'nt.-d  into  CITMIMM  by 
Carl  YoL'l.  and  'nlo  Y.\\-  IMi  by  Anderson 
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who  have  good  powers  of  abstraction  and  a  high  sesthetical  interest  in  mu- 
sical sounds  can,  so  to  speak,  call  them,  as  sounds,  almost  or  quite  entirely 
from  "  without  "  (in  any  sense  of  the  word)  into  the  very  purest  life  of  the 
soul.  Then  one  is  for  the  moment  wholly  unconscious  of  the  objective  as- 
pect of  these  sensations  ;  one's  life  becomes  subjective,  a  succession  of 
.slates  in  time,  each  of  which  is  characterized  by  a  sort  of  being  in  the  sweet 
sounds.  Experience  is  then  better  described,  not  by  saying,  I  hear  such 
and  such  sounds  with  or  in  the  ear  ;  but  I  live,  in  time,  in  the  succession  of 
sounds.  There  is  here  no  awareness,  either  immediate  or  indirect,  of  the 
qualities  of  acoustic  objects  ;  but  a  self-being,  determined  in  time,  as  a 
succession  of  sensation-states.  Hence  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  music  as 
the  most  "  interior  "  of  all  the  arts.  But  to  look  at  the  musicians,  or  to  con- 
verse with  a  friend  about  the  music,  involves  a  totally  different  and  a  truly 
objective  process  of  perception. 

Again,  the  terms  "  acute  "  (or  "  piercing,"  and  the  like)  and  "massive  " 
or  "  voluminous  "  (like  the  notes  of  the  base  drf),  refer  to  tactual  and  mus- 
cular accompaniments  of  auditory  sensation-complexes.  This  becomes  per- 
fectly plain  when  we  select  extreme  instances.  When,  for  example,  I  stand 
near  a  door  which  is  violently  slammed,  or  a  cannon  -which  is  fired,  the  most 
impressive  part  of  the  total  experience  is  that  the  side  of  my  head  seems  to 
be  struck  a  blow,  or  that  my  entire  body  (and  especially  the  internal  organs) 
is  set  vibrating.  It  is  obvious  that  the  very  words  acute  and  piercing  are 
taken  from  our  experience  with  touch.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  ear,  as  an  organ  of  touch,  unlike  the  eye,  has  no  means 
of  protecting  itself  against  the  assaults  made  upon  it.  by  the  stimulus.  It 
cannot  escape  by  motion  or  cover  itself  up  ;  it  must  stand  and  take  what 
comes.  Thus  it  is  not  only  excited  as  the  end-organ  of  auditory  sensations, 
but  also  more  or  less  shaken  as  an  end  -organ  of  other  sensations. 

As  to  the  data  for  localization  of  sounds,  as  respects  direction  and  dis- 
tance in  surrounding  space,  two  things  appear  indisputable.  The  "sur- 
rounding space  "  is  not  a  construction,  either  immediate  or  indirect,  of  the 
ear.  Furthermore,  our  inferences  as  to  distance  and  direction  of  sounds  are 
partic-ularly  liable  to  mistake.  This  latter  fact  is  due  to  the  complication  of 
data  by  use  of  which  such  speedy  and  seemingly  immediate  consciousness  is 
gained.  For  example,  Miinsterberg,1  experimenting  with  three  clicks  of  a 
stem-winding  watch,  found  (1)  that  the  maximum  of  accuracy  in  the  hori- 
zontal circle  was  in  front,  where  a  change  of  less  than  1°  was  frequently 
recognized  ;  but  the  accuracy  declined  continuously  to  just  behind,  where 
nearly  (r  variation  might  be  unrecognized.  (2)  In  the  frontal  vertical  cir- 
cle accuracy  was  greatest  directly  opposite  cadi  ear,  and  directly  above  and 
below  the  central  points  of  the  head.  (3)  In  the  median  circle  the  maximum 
accuracy  was  \~>  below  the  horizon.  His  general  conclusion  was  that  our 
perception  is  influenced  by  the  character  oi'the  disturbances  in  the  semi- 
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more,  we  can  more  or  less  definitely  localize  and  perceive  the 
character  of  the  changes  that  go  on  in  some  of  the  internal  cav- 
ities of  our  body.  Everything,  however,  which  we  know  about 
the  beginnings  and  development  of  sense-experience  convinces 
us  that  this  immediate  awareness  of  locality  did  not  always  exist. 
Indeed  we  have  already  adopted  the  view  that  not  only  is  the 
entire  field  of  touch  the  result  of  a  constructive  development,  but 
also  that  without  discriminating  consciousness  attendant  upon 
those  local  signs  which  vary  with  active  and  passive  movement, 
the  sensation-complexes  of  the  skin  would  acquire  no  extensity. 
It  is  necessary,  then,  to  show  briefly  how,  on  the  basis  of  data  and 
activities  already  described,  the  "localization"  (in  the  widest 
meaning  of  this  word)  of  our  bodily  surfaces  and  members  is 
developed  by  this  sense. 

But  another  class  of  perceptions  by  the  skin,  muscles,  and 
joints  demands  an  account  of  their  development  at  the  hands  of 
the  student  of  psychology.  These  perceptions  constitute  much 
of  our  complex  knowledge  of  the  qualities  and  spatial  relations 
of  other  bodies  than  our  own,  of  things  outside  of  us.  Bodies 
that  can  be  laid,  or  pressed,  against  our  skin  become  known  as 
extended,  with  a  rather  vague  delimitation,  to  touch.  But  if  we 
can  trace  out  their  outlines  with  a  slowly  moving  finger  or  hand, 
and  with  careful  attention,  the  delimitation  becomes  much  more 
clear  and  accurate.  By  pulling  at  or  pushing  against  things 
we  perceive  them  as  external,  as  solid,  heavy,  and  as  fixed  or 
movable.  Again,  it  is  by  touch  and  its  accompaniment  of  vary- 
ing muscular  and  joint  sensations  that  we  determine  the  texture 
and  constitution  of  other  bodies  —  whether  they  are  soft  or  hard, 
smooth  or  rough,  fluid  or  viscous,  or  firm  at  the  surface,  warm  or 
cold,  moist  or  dry,  etc. 

Now,  neither  with  respect  to  their  habitual  activity,  nor  with 
respect  to  the  resulting  perceptions  of  tangible  qualities  and 
relations,  can  these  two  classes  of  touch-experience  be  consid- 
ered as  independent.  By  the  active  exercise  of  any  member  of 
our  own  body,  as  an  organ  of  toiich,  upon  some  other  part  of 
the  same  body  (notably  of  the  hand  upon  any  of  the  surfaces 
within  its  reach),  we  gain  the  perception  of  the  different  areas  of 
this  body,  as  rough  or  smooth,  moist  or  dry,  hard  or  soft,  and  as 
external  to  each  other,  and,  in  some  sort,  to  the  stream  of  our  con- 
scious life.  By  touch  the  body  thus  becomes  a  system  of  things, 
external  and  extended,  to  itself  :  one  part  is  given  to  another, 
as  "  out "  and  "  spread-out,"  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  wliie-li 
other  bodies  than  our  own  are  perceived.  On  the  other  hand, 
really  external  things  that  arc  closely  connected  with  the  sur- 
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our  "immediate  awareness  "  gives  to  the  first  part  of  this  question  is  sur- 
prisingly meagre.  Except  as  I  am  able  to  visualize  my  body,  it  is  largely 
gone  out  of  consciousness,  as  a  totality  of  members.  I  can,  however,  by  di- 
recting attention  to  its  better  known  areas  perceive  them  as  extended  and 
solid.  Thus  "  perceived,"  the  right  leg,  for  example,  is  a  somewhat  massive 
system  of  sensation-complexes  of  pressure  localized  where  this  member 
comes  in  contact  with  the  chair,  and  with  the  other  leg  (over  which  it  is 
lyingj,  combined  with  less  vivid  sensations  of  tactual,  joint,  and  muscular 
kind  much  less  perfectly  localized,  together  with  dimly  revived  ideas  of 
similar  sensations,  vague  feelings  of  uneasiness  or  pleasurable  excitement, 
and  a  conscious  tendency  to  innervate  the  muscles,  and  perhaps  to  move  the 
organ,  as  attention  is  directed  thereto.  Excluding  sight  and  all  reference  to 
visual  things  in  surrounding  space,  and  even  to  other  members  of  the  body, 
this  is  all  that  the  leg  is  consciously  perceived  by  me  to  be.  Suppose, 
however,  it  is  required  to  verify,  clear  up,  and  complete  my  perception  of 
this  bodily  member.  Let  it  then  be  moved,  with  attention  directed  to  what 
takes  place.  Still  better,  let  it  be  not  only  moved,  but  also  pressed  or 
struck  against  some  resisting  object.  At  once  my  perception  of  it  changes 
in  the  direction  desired.  It  now  lives  as  a  perceived  object  in  every  part  of  its 
length;  it  exists  for  me  as  my  limb,  which  I  am  conscious  of  in  a  way  quite 
impossible  before  motion  begun. 

This  same  process  of  obtaining  a  perception  of  their  tangible  extension 
and  "reality"  may  now  be  applied  to  other  bodily  members — to  arm,  to 
back,  to  abdomen,  etc.  To  secure  vividness,  and  the  utmost  possible  com- 
pleteness for  parts  like  the  last-mentioned  two,  it  will  be  necessary  to  press 
against  some  object  (the  back  against  the  chair),  or  to  induce  some  move- 
ment of,  or  over,  the  bodily  mass  (as  when  one  perceives  the  abdomen  by 
attending  to  it  when  breathing,  or  when  it  is  pressed  by  a  moving  hand). 
But  after  one  has  thus  exhausted  one's  "  immediate  awareness,"  in  terms  of 
touch,  of  the  bodily  members  separately,  the  perception  of  the  entire  body 
in  these  same  terms  requires  a  rapid  transition  of  attention  from  one  mem- 
ber to  another,  with  a  large  amount  of  ideation  and  vague  conative  accom- 
paniment. In  attempting  this  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  resort  to  trans- 
lation into  terms  of  sight.  How  strange  the  picture  of  "the  body  "  which 
would  result  should  an  artist  present  to  the  eye  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
most  perfect  intuitions  of  only  skin,  muscle,  and  joints  ! 

2  7.  The  explanation  of  the  earlier  acquirement  of  this  class  of  per- 
ceptions is  now  not  difficult,  so  far  as  explanation  is  possible  at  all.  The 
first  movements  of  the  infant's  bodily  members  have  already  been  slid\vn  to 
be  reflex  and  automatic-nervous;  they  involve  neither  perception  of  them- 
selves nor  of  an  end  to  be  reached  by  the  movement.  They  are  not  by  con- 
sciousness, but  for  consciousness.  On  every  occurrence  of  movement  in 
any  member,  however,  two  or  more  spatial  series  of  sensation-complexes  are 
necessarily  run  through.  These  being  woven  in  and  out,  as  it  were,  fur- 
nish data  of  sense  for  perceptive  consciousness  in  its  progressive  achieve- 
ment of  locali/ation.  Thus  the  arm  cannot  be  moved,  either  retlexly  or 
automatically,  without  producing  eh:m<jvs  in  the  sensation-complexes  of 
skin,  musi-le,  und  joint.  As  this  member  (.!)  moves  from  .V  to  }'.  the  three 
spatial  series  (.s  —  skin ;  m  =  muscle  ;  _/  =  joint)  simultaneously  run  throu-h 
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ourselves  imagining  how  it  would  "feel"  to  trace  out  the  limb  with  the 
hand,  or  to  move  it  from  its  present  position  to  another  in  surround- 
ing space.  That  is  to  say :  our  immediate  awareness  of  the  position  of  our 
movable  members  is  largely  a  system  of  associated  ideas  due  to  previous  move- 
'mentfi. 

\  9.  The  finer  discriminations  of  locality  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin  are 
the  subsequent  achievement  of  discriminating  consciousness  operating  with 
data  already  recognized  and  described.  For  the  upper  and  lower  arm,  for 
the  hand,  and  for  each  of  the  ringers  and  phalanges  of  each  finger,  considered 
as  movable  members  of  the  body,  the  same  general  principles  apply.  But 
the  most  highly  developed  form  of  localization  by  touch  results  in  the  pos- 
sible discrimination,  by  what  appears  to  be  an  "immediate  awareness,"  of 
minute  areas  of  the  skin — their  extent  and  relative  place  in  the  superficial 
system  of  pressure-sensations.  This  development,  just  because  it  is  "  high," 
is  a  late  and  supreme  achievement  of  tactile  consciousness.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  infant  cannot  for  some  time  locate  his  pain  in  his  toe  (or,  to  use  Professor 
James's  expression,  "place  his  toe  in  the  pain"),  a  fortiori  is  it  true  that  he 
cannot  tell  precisely  where,  in  his  toe  or  other  member,  he  is  pricked  with  a 
pin  or  pressed  with  the  nurse's  finger.  Nor  is  this  inability  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  as  yet  developed  so  detailed  a  geography  of  his  own  superfi- 
cial areas.  The  rather  is  this  lack  itself  due  to  the  necessity  that  the  infant 
should  learn  to  make,  and  actually  make,  repeatedly,  the  finer  qualitative  dis- 
tinctions. When,  then,  we  are  pointed  to  the  promptness  and  accuracy  with 
which  adults  can  tell  what  part  of  the  skin  is  hit,  pricked,  or  pressed,  etc., 
as  a  proof  of  native  power  to  perceive  "extensity"  and  spatial  relation,  the 
index  is  not  directed  toward  the  required  mark.  The  very  thing  to  ask  is, 
how  this  prompt  localization  has  come  about.  The  earlier  perception  of  the 
areas  of  skin  as  under  pressure  is  in  "  gross  mass"  as  it  were ;  it  is  confined 
to  such  areas  as  are  most  frequently  excited  in  a  massive  way  with  a  strong 
affective  accompaniment.  Its  own  lips,  mouth,  and  cheeks,  as  interested  and 
engaged  in  nursing  and  in  being  fondled;  its  abdomen  as  pressed  by  its 
clothing  or  by  the  hands  of  the  person  dressing  it ;  its  limbs  as  grasped  and 
held  to  move  it  or  to  restrain  its  movement,  etc. — these  are  the  tactual  body 

of  the  young  child. 

In  breaking  up  this  "gross  mass"  of  sensation-complexes,  mainly  of 
pressure  as  characterized  by  a  strong  tone  of  feeling,  into  finer  and  finer  dis- 
criminated areas,  sensations  of  motion  precede  sensations  of  position  in 
respect  of  effectiveness.  As  Professor  James  has  well  said,1  "in  the  edu- 
cation of  spatial  discrimination  (of  the  areas  of  the  skin)  the  motions  of  im- 
pressions across  sensory  surfaces  must  have  been  the  principal  agent."  The 
smaller  areas  and  spots  of  the  body's  surface,  when  simply  pressed  upon  or 
hit,  are  located  because  the  sensation-complexes  thus  called  forth  are  asso- 
ciated with  ideas  of  sensations  of  motion  previously  excited.  In  general,  if  /s 
tli<-  <i;*<-riminable  difference  between  tiro  most  nearly  alike  sensntion-c(»nj>'> •./••  -s  tie- 
rir<-<l !»/  motion  over  the  skin  u-liidi  .sv/s  the  extreme  limit  to  our  tactile  ]><>n->-j>tion. 
In  further  illustration  of  this  fact  is  the  experiment  which  shows  that,  if 
one  of  the  two  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  be  prepared  so  that  it  can  be 
given  a  rotary  motion,  suddenly  rotating  it  will  almost  always  make  the 

1  The  Principles  of  Psychology.  !!••  P-  176. 
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are  he  and  all  things  else  located  with  reference  to  each  other.   But  with  the 
head  "turned,"  all  else  gets  awry.] 

Already,  however,  we  have  repeatedly  been  compelled  to 
assume  some  Perception  of  different  parts  of  the  Body,  as  objects 
separable  from  each  other,  or  of  our  entire  body,  as  one  object 
separable  from  others,  in  space.  This  form  of  perception  implies 
that  not  only  "  localization  "  but  "  projection  "  and  "objective  " 
cognition  is  to  a  certain  extent  advanced.  We  are  really  turning- 
back  in  time,  then,  when  we  consider  how  the  perception  of  the 
spatial  qualities  and  relations  of  bodies  outside  our  own  body  is 
gained  by  exercise  of  the  organs  of  skin,  joint,  and  muscle.  But 
here  again  other  bodies  are,  at  first,  somewhat  vaguely  set  off 
from  our  own  body  by  combination  of  spatial  series  of  sensa- 
tions, in  which  sensations  of  motion  take  a  most  conspicuous 
part.  These  other  bodies  are  also  primarily  known  "in  the 
mass,"  as  it  were  ;  repeated  acts  of  discrimination,  on  the  basis 
of  repeated  revivals  of  associated  mental  images,  and  of  affective 
and  conative  accompaniments,  with  increasing  minuteness  of 
analysis  and  power  of  grasp  in  synthesis,  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete such  cognition.  The  ultimate  reasons  for  this  process  of 
setting  off  other  bodies  from  OUT  own  body  ("localizing"  some 
experiences  and  "  projecting  "  others),  so  far  as  such  reasons  lie 
in  the  realm  of  sensation  at  all,  consist  of  discriminated  differ- 
ences between  different  spatial  series.  But  to  this  statement 
must  be  added  that  (1)  some  spatial  series  combine  as  data  for 
perception  of  an  object  with  a  marked  accompaniment  of  feel- 
ing, are  vividly  colored  with  pleasure-pains,  while  others  are 
comparatively  toneless  as  respects  feeling;  and  that  (2)  some 
spatial  series  are  connected  with  our  conation  and  conscious- 
ness of  self-activity  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  dependent  upon 
volition,  as  other  spatial  series  are  not.  Thus  are  the  data 
furnished  for  that  process  of  "diremption"  (or  the  dividing  of 
all  our  conscious  experiences  into  two  great  classes),  which  cul- 
minates in  the  intellectual  cognition  of  the  bodily  "self  "  and  of 
a  world  of  "  things  "  as  set  over  against  the  self. 

It  is  manifestly  by  uso  of  the  skin,  muscles,  and  joints,  to- 
gether with  vaguer  and  more  interior  sensation-complexes,  that 
we  gain  our  immediate  awareness  of  certain  qualities  of  ex- 
ternal bodies.  In  respect  to  some  of  these  qualities  of  bodies, 
touch  (in  the  broader  meaning  of  the  word)  gives  us  our  leading, 
or  our  only  direct  means  of  perception.  In  respect  io  other 
of  these  qualities,  touch  and  the  other  organs  of  sense  named 
co-operate  with  the  eye,  while  being  led  by  it  with  its  liner  and 
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systems,  not  thus  dependent,  are  perceived  as  bodies  separate  from  our  own, 
aud  as  opposed  to  the  movement  of  our  body  and  its  members. 

Moreover,  when  the  child  is  gripped  by  the  mother  or  nurse,  and  the 
motion  of  its  limbs  in  necessary  reaction  upon  this  stimulus  is  impeded  ; 
when  it  is  thrust  into  the  bath  or  held  down  by  its  own  weight  against  the 
bed  ;  when  it  is  bound  tight  in  swaddling  bands  and  then  these  bands  are 
removed  ;  even  when  a  fly  or  a  drop  of  water  lights  upon  some  area  of  its 
skin,  and  then,  after  failing  to  disappear  in  answer  to  its  unguided  move- 
ments to  remove  it,  finally  goes  away  "  of  itself;  "  in  all  such  experiences, 
similar  data  for  making  the  necessary  distinction  between  "my  body"  and 
"other  bodies"  are  furnished.  In  the  same  direction  does  its  taking  of 
food  with  the  bulk  of  appliances  in  the  mouth  and  the  movable  bolus,  or 
swallow,  operate.  While  it  is  constantly  giving  itself  lessons  in  making 
the  distinction  between  its  body  and  other  things,  by  striking  itself  with 
its  own  fists,  kicking  itself  with  its  own  legs,  etc.  Thus  it  is  at  one  time 
hit  in  two  places  (two  separable  and  painful  sensation-complexes  arise  si- 
multaneously, as  when  it  strikes  its  own  forehead  with  its  own  hand)  ;  it  is 
thus  induced  to  distinguish  two  parts  of  its  own  body,  one  of  which  may  be 
an  external  object  to  the  other.  At  another  time,  however,  similar  vivid 
sensations  arise  from  a  blow  given  by  some  external  object,  and  only  one 
impression  lingers  in  consciousness  ;  thus  the  removal  of  the  object  giving 
the  blow  is  now  no  longer  connected  with  the  same  motor  consciousness. 

§  13.  Such  vague  differentiation,  chiefly  by  means  of  affective  and  cona- 
tive  accompaniments,  is  made  far  more  clear  and  precise  by  the  detailed 
exploration  of  active  touch.  And  here  the  hand  and  fingers  are  the  chief 
organs  of  perception.  As  they  move,  even  when  unguided  by  definite  pur- 
pose, over  the  other  surfaces  of  the  body,  two  distinguishable  series  of 
tactual  and  muscular  sensations  result.  One  of  these  series  represents 
"touching"  something  "with  the  hand;"  the  other  represents  "being 
touched"  by  something  ;  together,  they  represent  "touching  myself  with 
my  own  hand."  But  when  the  object  explored  by  active  touch  is  another 
body  than  my  own,  only  one  of  these  series  is  present  as  referable  to  any 
bodily  area.  This  series,  now  present,  is  also  changed  in  character  and  de- 
limited by  an  object  ready  to  resist  my  active  touch,  but  without  the  passive 
sensations  of  being  elsewhere  touched.  [Let  anyone  bring  out  this  differ- 
ence in  sense-experience  by  running  his  finger  slowly  over  any  area  of  his 
own  body,  and  then  comparing  his  sensations  thus  derived  with  those  that 
are  produced  by  exploring  the  smooth  surface  of  the  table  with  the  same 
finger.]  Here  again  the  great  influence,  and  the  imperative  necessity,  of 
evoking  sensations  of  motion  in  order  to  nice  discrimination  of  extended 
areas,  becomes  Apparent.  One  authority  '  has  rightly  argued  that  little  or 
no  perception  of  the  extended  surface  of  objects  can  be  gained  by  pressing 
them  against  the  skin  :  the  blind,  lie  claims,  never  proceed  to  measure  sur- 
faces this  way,  but  only  by  running  the  linger  along  the  boundary  lines.  It 
is  true  that  by  such  seiisat  ioii-n  uuplexes  as  are  evoked  merely  by  pressure, 
an  adult  is  capable,  as  \\Vber  showed,  of  distinguishing  the  circular  form  of 
a  tube  H  Parisian  line  in  diameter  on  the  tongue,  and  3j  inches  on  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen.  Grant  in-;  that  this  is  to  be  spoken  of  as  proof  that  an  im- 
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tion  of  "  hardness  "  and  "softness"  requires  the  emphasis  of  muscular  and 
tactual  sensations  that  are  developed  as  the  moving  member  is  more  or  less 
resisted,  and  brought  to  a  standstill,  in  its  attempt  to  move.  If  this  percep- 
tion is  extended  far  enough  to  determine  the  inoldableness,  under  active 
touch,  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  body  perceived,  the  body,  rather  than  sim- 
ply its  surface,  is  said  to  be  hard  or  soft.  Thus  the  series  of  sensation-com- 
plexes, and  of  fused  images,  with  their  affective  and  conative  accompaniments, 
are  markedly  different  when  we  are  handling  a  piece  of  metal  and  a  mass  of 
putty.  Temperature-sensations  in  such  cases  often  play  an  important  part.' 
They  assist,  for  example,  in  forming  our  perception  of  surfaces  as  moist  or 
dry  ;  and  even,  it  seems  probable,  in  all  cases  where  different  degrees  of 
"  friction  "  and  "  sticktion  "  are  involved.  We  can  scarcely  move  the  skin 
over  roughish  surfaces  without  producing  slight  excitations  of  the  tempera- 
ture spots.  "\Vunderli  showed  that  the  sensations  produced  by  lightly  touch- 
ing the  skin  with  cotton,  and  slightly  warming  it  by  approaching  a  heated 
surface,  through  a  square  opening  in  a  piece  of  paper,  may  be  mistaken  for 
each  other.  And  if  Weber  observed  that  cold  bodies  resting  on  the  skin 
often  appear  heavier,  and  warm,  lighter,  than  they  really  are  ;  and  another 
experimenter  (Szabadfoldi)  showed  that  small  wooden  disks  heated  to  122° 
Fahr.,  often  feel  heavier  than  larger  ones  not  so  warm,  the  contradictory  re- 
sults combine  in  demonstrating  the  influence  of  temperature-sensations  on 
the  formation  of  perceptions  of  touch.  The  exceeding  smoothness  of  pol- 
ished marble  appears  also  to  be  somewhat  dependent  upon  its  being  felt  cold 
to  touch. 

When  we  are  not  able  actively  to  combine  and  unlock  the  different  spa- 
tial series  (tactual,  muscular,  and  temperature)  by  moving  the  more  deli- 
cately perceptive  organs  of  touch  over  the  surfaces  of  other  bodies,  we  get 
only  a  relatively  incomplete  and  inaccurate  perception  of  the  qualities  of 
these  bodies  by  having  them  moved  over  the  surfaces  of  our  own  body.  Here 
the  variations  in  the  sensation-complexes  produced  are  exceedingly  delicate 
and  promptly  appreciated,  but  they  excite  an  interest,  not  in  that  other  body, 
but  in  our  own  body  as  being  touched.  Hence  such  sensations  of  motion 
serve  the  purposes  of  localization  rather  than  of  perception  of  an  external 
and  extended  object.  It  is  extremely  unnatural  and  correspondingly  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  the  surfaces  of  things  by  having  them  moved  over  the  sur- 
faces of  the  skin.  Yet  in  this  way  perception  of  the  smooth  and  the  rough, 
the  moist  and  the  sticky,  the  dry  and  the  superficially  hard,  etc.,  may  be 
obtained.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  the  data  of  sensations  and  representa- 
tive images,  and  the  nature  of  the  psychical  activities  involved,  have  already 
been  sufficiently  explained. 

$  10.  In  the  perception  of  those  qualities  which  chiefly  mako  things 
"solid  "and  "  real "  to  us,  the  massive  muscular  and  joint  sensations  are 
particularly  emphasized.  But  these  are  habitually  called  out  only  as  we 
exert  ourselves  against  external  bodies,  with  a  view  either  to  move  them 
or  to  prevent  ourselves  from  being  moved  by  them.  In  this  exertion  of 
ourselves— and  the  more,  the  greater  such  exertion  is — the  so-culled  "feel- 
ing of  effort,"  or  "  feeling  of  innervation,"  or  "  active  motor  consciousness," 
is  involved.  Moreover,  siu-li  exert  ion  is  accompanied  by  a  condition  of  tin- 

1  Compare  Funke,  in  Ilermaiiu's  llandlmeh  il.  Physiologic,  III.,  2,  p.  320  f. 
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nations  of  the  three  dimensions  of  extension  are  resisted,  we  perceive  an 
extended  and  solid  body  other  than  our  owu.  And  this  body  may  be  soft  or 
hard,  fluid  or  viscous  or  solid  (in  the  narrower  meaning)  according  to  the 
way  that  it  (especially  at  its  surfaces)  resists  our  attempted  movements. 

(2)  The  comparative  perception  of  solid  bodies  depends  upon  our  estimate  of 
the  various  factors  which  enter  into  our  perception,  in  genera/,  of  the  solidity  of 
bodies.  And  here  emphasis  may  be  laid  upon  that  one  of  these  several 
classes  of  factors  which,  for  any  reason,  attracts  attentive  discriminating  con- 
sciousness to  itself.  But,  ordinarily,  bodies  are  perceived  as  more  or  less 
extended  in  all  directions  by  a  tactful  interpretation  of  the  combined  re- 
sultant of  several  series  of  these  factors.  Those  psychologists  are  wrong, 
then,  who  deny  the  influence  and  value  of  any  of  these  several  series  of  useful 
factors.  By  muscles,  joints,  skin,  feelings  of  effort,  and  affective  results,  all 
taken  together,  we  perceive  the  extended  being  of  other  bodies  than  our  own. 
And,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see,  errors  and  illusions  of  sense  arise  when 
the  attention  is  actually  caught  by  one  set  of  considerations  and  induced  to 
give  it  undue  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  get  along  fairly  well  if 
we  have  to  dispense,  wholly  or  partially,  with  some  of  our  customary  data  of 
perception.  The  primary  question,  however,  is  not  what  vie  can  do,  when  we 
are  compelled  by  being  put  in  artificial  conditions  ;  but  what  we  do  actually 
accomplish  in  perception,  with  all  the  means  ordinarily  at  our  disposal.  Thus 
Goldscheider  and  James  are  right  enough  in  emphasizing  the  value  of  joint- 
sensations  (the  latest  "  fad  "  in  experimental  psychology  on  this  subject)  ; 
since  with  antesthetic  skin,  or  suspended,  or  fixed  in  a  plaster  cast,  the 
joints  of  leg  and  finger  can  appreciate  motion.  But  they  are  wrong  in 
minimizing  or  denying  altogether  the  value  of  those  sensations  of  skin  and 
muscle,  on  which  other  investigators  show  by  experiment  that  part  of  the 
burden  of  discriminating  consciousness  should  be  laid. 

Especially  important  in  comparative  perception  of  the  weight  of  bodies 
is  the  way  in  which  our  previous  estimate  of  the  amount  of  resistance  to  be 
expected  is  met  by  the  amount  of  resistance  actually  offered  when  the  at- 
tempt at  movement  begins.  Bodies  that  move  easier  than  we  expected  ap- 
pear lighter  than  they  are  ;  bodies  that  move  only  after  more  than  the  ex- 
pected resistance  appear  heavier  than  they  are.  '  Our  mental  image  of  the 
speed  with  which  bodies  yield  to  our  resistance  also  determines  the  percep- 
tion of  their  inertia  and  weight.  Moreover,  phenomena  similar  to  those  of 
complementary  color-sensations  are  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  our  percep- 
tion of  weight.  Lotze  remarked  that,  after  standing  for  a  long  time-  with 
weights  in  both  hands  and  then  laying  them  down,  we  seem  to  be  rising  or 
drawing  our  arms  up  toward  our  breasts.  This  phenomenon,  like  those  of 
contrast  generally,  is  probably  of  central  origin.  In  fine,  all  our  experience 
illustrates  the  fact  that  every  individual  case  of  perception  of  this  order  is 
tho  solution  of  a  complex  problem  in  the  interpretation,  on  the  basis  of  past 
experiences,  of  a  great  variety  of  data  having  both  a  peripheral  and  a  central 
origin.  According  as,  not  only  tin-  data  of  aeries  of  spatial  sensations  vary, 
but  also  of  associated  idnis,  and  affective  and  conative  accompaniments,  will 
perception  in  its  various  forms  take  place. 

(3;   Our  perceptions  <f  the  different  properties  of  Imdii's,  in  t>-/->its  «f  touch, 


1  See  article  by  Miiller  and  Schumann.  I'll.    •  r-   \rrliiv,  xlv.,  p.  :'.T  I. 
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In  marking1  the  transition  between  the  two  geometrical  senses 
we  may  again  observe  :  How  meagre  and  fragmentary  is  the 
picture  which  we  can  frame,  whether  of  our  own  body  or  of 
other  bodies,  in  terms  of  skin,  muscles,  and  joints,  etc. !  Our 
more  distinctively  motor  consciousness  of  extended  and  external 
objects  is  indeed  warm  and  life-like  ;  it  is  always  able  to  appeal 
to  our  affections  and  to  our  will,  in  a  very  direct  way.  But  con- 
sidered as  independent  of  sight  it  is,  for  those  who  have  sight, 
almost  inconceivably  narrow  and  incomplete.  For  the  blind, 
the  larger  part  of  our  world  of  external  and  extended  objects  is 
a  "  solemn  silence  ; "  and  most  of  the  rest  of  their  world  is  a 
"  wandering  of  noises."  Even  the  pictures  they  form  of  their 
own  bodies,  and  of  other  bodies  in  contact  with  theirs,  are,  as 
respects  their  spatial  properties  and  relations,  almost  totally 
different  from  ours. 

[Besides  the  references  already  made  in  the  notes,  the  particular  sections  of  the  larger 
and  more  modern  treatises  on  psychology  (respecting  perception  in  general  and  perception 
"by  touch  ")  should  he  consulted.  Of  all  in  English,  that  of  Professor  James  (The  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology,  II.,  pp.  76-324)  is  by  far  the  best.  For  emphasis,  however,  on  cer- 


sinn.  Fere :  Sensation  et  Mouvement.  Stumpf :  Raumvorstellung.  Hoppe :  Schein- 
Bewegungen.  Abbott :  Sight  and  Touch.  Drossbach :  Objecte  d.  sinnlichen  Wahrneh- 
muag.  Stout:  Mind,  xv.,  p.  i>3  f.  Uphues  :  Wahruehmung  u.  Empfindung.  ] 


OHAPTEB  XVI. 
PERCEPTION  i;v  Tin:  M:N-I> 

Till:    world    df    external    :ilnl    extended    ol.jects,    \vliidi    st:r 
(apparently  "  ready-made  ")    1"  fore   <>n\-  up. MI  an  1  att'  nt  i  v> 
i-   a    ni'i^t    nianellous  achievement    of    tin-    percept  i\  «•    factilt: 

With  such  ohviou-  instantaneousnesa  .-UK!  clearness  of  outline 

and  of   r,  lations  do  these  ol.jrct-  ..ft.-n    app.  aT,  that  it   i^  natural 

1 1 1  r<  I  vision  as  resembling1  the  impression  pa->i  \el\  rec<  i \ •  •  I 
by  a  photographer's  plate  rather  than  a^  the  r.-ult  of  mental 
acti\itv.  l'l\'-n  in  tlio~c  cases  uli'Tc  \i-ion  i^  attaim-il  only  :it't'  r 
|>urpo~,(  fill  t-H'ort  and  an  appr.cialilc  tiiiic.it  i-  oidinaiily  tin- 
olijcct^  in  \\hich  \vc  arr  intci--t  ,1  iMthi-r  tlian  in  tin-  part  \\«- 

take  in  pcrcci\  in:.'-  tln-m.     Hut  psychology,  true  to  its  scientific 

\\ oik  "f  explaining  ^t  it<  -  of  consciousness  a--  Mu-h,  rci|uin  >  an 

account  of    tlif  _•'!!'  sis  and  dc vdopnii'iit  of  this  iiial'Vi-llou-  in- 

td  faculty.  For  Perceptions  of  sj-ht  arc  undoubtedly  the  re- 
sults of  development^  It  is  a  "far  cry,"  indc.  d.  from  haviiiLT 
•.sat  io  us  of  color  and  li.urlit,  vaini-l  y  big  or  voluminoas,  to  per- 
<•.  iviiiir  the  spatial  qualities  and  relation-  of  thiiiL1'-  with  a  prac- 
tically instantaneous  activity  of  the  eye;  and  the  ^notion.  i;\ 
what  means, stages,  processes, and  mental  acti\ity  dor-*  the  con- 
struction and  elaboration  of  a  "Held  of  \i-don  "  take  place  •  is 
one  of  the  most  diflicult  and  profound  of  all  the  ((notion^  which 

•  •holo-v  undertakes  to  investigate. 

.M  :  ,  of  the  subordinate  questions  concerned  in  our  theory  of 
the  I  ).•  \clopnir -it  of  Vision  never  have  limi.  and  prolialily  n.-\,  r 
can  li-  sfactorily  answered.  So  far,  however,  as  tin-  l>ri.f 

r  \\liich  will   now  he  Driven   is  concerned.  mo-,t   of  it^  data 
ha\e  .-di'-ady  heen  considered  in  detail.     A  brief  enumeration  of 
tlpiu  I-,  in  place  here.      (1)  There  are  several  "  -j>  itial  B(  tiea      of 
i  •    -  belonging  to  the  activity  of  the  organs  of  vision  which. 
hy  tie  ii  fu-ioii  in  manifold  ways,  furnish  an  .  iiii'_rl\'  conipl>  \ 

ami  ddicate  systi-m  of  disci •iminahle  "local  I 

are  repi'        '    'ive  images  of  these  sensation-complexes  \\hidi 
liecoinc  a  •'•  d  with  one  another  and  \\itli   th  •  .>r 

hy    th«:    l1  \    of   "condensation"    Of  l>ec,.me    indi-tin- 
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guishably  fused  in  the  total  psychosis.  (3)  There  is  a  con- 
stantly developing  power  of  discriminating  consciousness,  con- 
sidered as  involving  assimilation,  differentiation,  and  all  the 
processes  of  primary  intellection.  (4)  There  is  ever-present  at- 
tention, in  its  most  primary  and  then  more  developed  forms, 
with  its  constant  changes  of  focus  and  process  of  redistribution 

—finally  becoming  a  consciously  selective,  purposeful,  and  ex- 
ploring director  of  the  activity  of  the  eye.  (5)  There  are  faint 
accompaniments  of  affective  and  conative  origin — far  fainter, 
however,  as  a  rule,  than  those  belonging  to  perceptions  of  touch 

—which  tinge  these  visual  psychoses  and  give  to  them  "  life  " 
and  "reality."  (G)  There  is  constant  association  with  the  syn- 
chronously developing  field  of  touch,  with  its  perception  of 
spatial  properties  and  relations  by  skin,  muscles,  and  joints  ; 
and  there  is  a  subtile  process  of  "  interpretation  "  of  one  in 
terms  of  the  other  constantly  taking  place. 

It  is  only  by  constant  reference  to  the  foregoing  truths  (al- 
ready established)  that  we  can  explain — so  far  as  explanation 
is  possible  at  all — the  development  of  visual  perception.  In 
the  case  of  vision — even  more,  if  possible,  than  in  the  case  of 
the  other  geometrical  sense — genuine  explanation  conies  to  an 
end  in  the  presence  of  the  admission  that  somehow,  and  at  some 
time,  the  fused  sensation-complexes  and  representative  images 
produced  by  activity  of  the  eye  appear  as  "  presentations  of 
sense."  The  resultant  of  sensations  and  of  other  mental  factors 
appears  as  "objects"  endowed  (we  are  forced  to  say,  by  the 
native  power,  or  according  to  the  natural  laws,  of  mental  life) 
with  spatial  properties,  standing  in  spatial  relations. 

§  1.  The  "data  "  of  visual  perception  in  the  form  of  diseriminable  varia- 
tions belonging  to  the  sensational  elements  .ire  at  least  as  numerous  as  the 
following :  (a)  Sensation-complexes  of  light  and  color,  of  varying  qualities  and 
intensities,  due  to  simultaneous  excitement  of  contiguous  nervous  elements 
of  the  retina  ;  (f»  sensation-complexes  of  tactual  and  muscular  order,  due  to 
movement  of  the  eyeball  in  its  socket ;  (c)  other  sensation-complexes  due 
to  accommodation  of  the  eye  for  near  distances.  As  already  said,  these 
combine  with  ('/)  associated  images  of  past  sensations  of  all  three  kinds  — 
suggesting  each  other  and  suggested  by  the  sensations  themselves;  and 
with  (e)  faint  accompaniments  of  conative  and  affective  consciousness, 
making  the  visual  object  to  be  presented  as  the  resultant,  in  part,  of  feeling 
and  will.  But  (a)  and  (b)  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  sennit  inn-dements 
determinative  of  the  extensity  of  the  visual  object  in  its  most  primary  pre- 
sentative  form. 

#  2.  The  more  developed  percept  inn,  by  vision,  of  the  spatial  properties 
of  bodies  as  extended  iu  three  dimensions,  and  of  their  relations  in  the 
third  dimension,  involves  a  variety  of  secondary  factors  which  will  bo 
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nection  with  the  faint  character  of  the  conative  and  affective  accompani- 
ments of  vision,  gives  to  sight  its  more  purely  intellectual  and  cool  objective 
character.  This  fact  also  makes  it  impossible  to  draw,  in  the  case  of  sight, 
the  same  distinction  between  "  localization"  of  the  bodily  areas  and  "  pro- 
jection," so  called,  of  the  external  and  extended  object.  From  the  first,  and 
continuously,  the  extended  visual  object  (quoad  object]  is  projected  as  exter- 
nal to  the  organ  of  sense. 

Even  in  the  simplest  and  most  naive  possible  form  of  adult 
vision,  the  object  appears  to  arise  immediately  in  consciousness 
as  an  extended  and  external  mass  of  light-  and  color-sensations. 
In  other  words,  all  bodies  are  perceived  by  the  eyes  as  colored 
surfaces  in  three  dimensions.  In  this  perceptive  process  we  are 
customarily  unconscious  of  the  passage  of  time  while  the  presen- 
tation of  sense  is  being  constructed ;  unconscious  also  of  activity 
either  in  the  way  of  controlling  the  focusing  and  distribution  of 
attention,  with  motionless  eyes,  or  of  moving  the  eyes  over  the 
object  in  exploration  of  its  different  minuter  areas.  We  seem  to 
ourselves  to  be  passive,  like  an  extremely  sensitive  photographic 
plate  on  which  a  complete  impression  of  the  object  is  made  by 
instantaneous  exposure  to  the  object.  More  analytic  observa- 
tion shows  us,  however,  that  the  accuracy  and  range  of  our 
visual  perception  of  objects  does  depend  upon  time  ;  and  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  cannot  see  an  object — especially  if  it  is  at 
all  complex — without  constructing  it  with  a  wandering  point  of 
regard  and  a  moving  organ  of  vision.  Visual  perception  is,  tl<  //, 
/'/,'e  every  form  of  mental  life,  a  process  in  time  and  requiring  men- 
ial <n-1'ir'i1>j.  This  complex  process  involves  all  the  elementary 
forms  of  mental  life ;  it  includes,  of  course,  attention,  ideation, 
and  motor  consciousness  as  dependent  upon  conation. 

Suppose,  however,  we  make  the  effort  to  exclude  all  influence 
from  present  motion,  and  from  past  experience  ;  and  thus  reduce 
the  field  of  vision  to  its  lowest  terms.  We  open  one  eye,  and  try 
to  keep  this  perfectly  fixed.  Yet  even  now,  with  a  practical  instan- 
taneousness,  we  behold  the  objects  set — themselves  extended  in 
three  dimensions — in  spatial  relations  to  us  and  to  each  other. 
This  monocular  field  of  vision  is  reduced  in  area  however:  the 
images  in  it  are  perhaps  less  clear  and  stereoscopic.  This  prae 
tical  loss  of  area,  clearness,  and  apparent  solidity,  is  due  to  the 
inactivity  of  the  other  and  closed  eye.  What  it  is  which  this 
other  eye  still  contributes  to  the  total  field  of  vision  we  can 
partially  discover  by  directing  attention  to  its  side  of  the  field. 
Tin -re  \v<!  shall  find  a  dim  color-mass,  located  beyond  the  no.-e, 
and  perhaps  blending  with  its  rather  obscure,  outline  into  the 
more  "  objective"  field  of  the  open  eye.  Now,  however  extreme 
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our  "  n.-iti\  i-m,"  \\e  .-an  not  appeal  to  coii-ciou-m  •->  in  pnM.f  that 

tliis   motionle-s   monocular  held   is  independent   "f  precedim: 

.•\pi-i  it  nee    \\ith   t  \\  o    ni"\i:  lor   u  hat    v.  .-  -n    in 

thl->  \\    •.  ,  is   n»t   mere  «-\:i-ii-ity   or  voluminonsness   of  coior- 

ni;,  it  is  familiar  objects,  lik<  fcrees,  hills,  men,  horses,  build- 

ings, with  all  tin-  -patial  qualities  ami  relations,     only  -oiin-\\  hat 

C  and  st.  reOSCOpic     -that   IM  lom_r  to  \i-ioli  \\ith  t  u  o  lno\- 

in-j          .     Such  seeing  of  objects  i-  undoubtedly  tin-  achie\e 

nient  of  mind  in  a  cour-e  of  development;  it  implies  \olition. 
memory.  imagination,  and  int«  11-  ft  ion.  pi  a.  -t  i>.  d  upon  th«  S6  same 
olijecK  over  and  Over  a'jain.  'l'hfi-ff»r«-  \sr  caniiot  nndi  i>tand 
thi>  m-'tioidi--^  monocular  tirld,  .  scepi  l»y  r«  f.-i<-nr.-  to  \shat  has 

lircn  pr«-\i.in-ly  .uain-  d  of  perceptive  fanilt\  by  the  use  of  two 

-  in  motion. 

<  >\\fi-  i  lore  h  1  us  try  to  exclude  from  our  problem  all  that    is 

conf         My  the  result  of  experience.     We  n<>v.  dose  l>oth  •• 
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moving  the  eyes  so  as  better  to  fixate  an  object  which  was  first  seen  indi- 
rectly, as  early  as  within  a  fortnight  (eleventh  day)  after  birth.  It  cannot 
properly  be  said  either  that  the  primitive  bigness  of  the  object  belongs 
wholly  to  the  muscular  sensations  and  then  gets  associated  with  the  retinal 
signs  (so  Miinsterberg  and  others)  ;  or  that  this  bigness  belongs  wholly 
to  the  retinal  image,  regardless  of  muscular  sensations,  and  then  is  only 
' '  measured  off  "  by  changes  in  the  intensity  of  muscular  sensations  (so  James) . 
We  must  rather  say  that,  from  the  first  appearance  of  a  visual  object,  its  exten- 
sion is  perceived  in  dependence  upon  both  the  character  of  the  retinal  signs  excited 
and  the  sensations  of  motion,  or  images  of  past  movements,  fused  with  these 
retinal  signs. 

\  4.  In  spite  of  our  best  efforts  it  is  difficult  to  hold  the  organs  of  vision 
motionless.  Some  slight,  inchoate  but  largely  inhibited  movement  gener- 
ally accompanies  all  direction  of  the  attention  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
field  of  vision.  This  is  so  when  we  attempt  to  fixate  any  particular  area,  or 
single  speck  of  color  or  light  in  the  retinal  field,  with  both  eyes  closed. 
When  only  one  eye  is  closed,  the  attention  cannot  be  fixed  upon  the  color- 
mass  which  represents  the  field  of  the  closed  eye,  without  turning  thither- 
ward the  open  eye.  Where  sensations  of  motion  arising  from  actual  move- 
ment are  suppressed,  sensations  of  strain  or  tension  may  take  their  place. 
Thus — to  recur  to  facts  already  treated — Holmgren's !  experiments  showed 
that  in  looking  fixedly  at  very  faint  and  fine  points  of  light,  the  image  seems 
to  move  constantly  upward,  if  the  eyes  are  somewhat  elevated.  That  is,  the 
sensation  of  continued  tension  expresses  itself  as  a  sensation  of  continued 
motion,  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  exertion.  Moreover,  there  appears 
to  be  a  pretty  constant  relation  between  the  special  sensibility  of  the  eye  as 
the  organ  of  vision  and  the  general  sensibility  of  its  integuments.  Troubles 
in  the  latter,  due  to  cerebral  lesion,  are  accompanied  by  troubles  of  vision, 
such  as  (not  simply  achromatopsy)  concentric  or  lateral  retrenchments  of 
the  visual  field.  The  condition  of  the  cornea  and  of  the  conjunctiva  is  also 
sometimes  found  to  be  concerned  in  hysterical  hemiansesthesia.  All  this 
shows  that  space-intuition  by  the  eye  is  profoundly  influenced  by  the  tactual 
sensations  connected  with  its  motion. 

What  would  become  of  the  "bigness"  of  visual  objects  if  either  the 
system  of  local  signs  and  the  spatial  series  of  sensations  connected  there- 
with, or  the  movement  of  the  whole  organ  and  the  spatial  series  of  muscular 
and  also  of  tactual  sensations  connected  therewith,  were  removed?  To 
this  question  we  reply:  Such  "bigness"  would  never  appear.  In  other 
words,  the  most  primitive  construction  of  a  visual  object  requires  experi- 
ence with  all  these  sense-data. 

As  soon  as  we  admit  the  Influence  of  Sensations  of  Motion 
upon  Visual  Perception  of  the  relative  magnitudes  and  distances 
of  objects — these  objects  beiii.y  already  perceived  as  extended 
and  external — the  problems  connected  with  the  development  of 
vision  become  comparatively  easy  of  solution.  The  entire  struct- 
ure of  the  organ  of  vision  designs  it  for  motion.  Indeed,  \vith- 

1  Conip.  Am.  Journal  ol  l'-\    i  iii.,  p.  200. 
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aiid  I"-  accoinpalii.'d  1>\  discriminating',  i-h-atiiiL",  and  -\  n- 
tlii-^i/.iiiLr  acti\itv  of  COnscionsness,  tln-n-  could  In-  no  tit-Id  of 
\i-ion  con-,^p1indiiiLr  in  f\tt-nt  to  tin-  niimln-r  « if  ol'j.ct-.  ••]• 
ports  "t'  obj<  cts,  pi -re.  iv.  d  as  a  n-latt-d  totality.  .M>  "•  over,  it  is 
o!i|\-  in  term-  of  the  niaunit  ndi-  and  duration  oft)  itions 

evoked  by  motion  that  objects  <>f  anv  considerable    ^i/'-  c.in  !•«• 

•  •oiiipan-d  with  t-ach  other,  and  thus  tht-ir  n-lativc  >\/.<-  and  tli- 

ms  in  space  be  determined.     Distances,  in  all  of  tin-  tin 

dinim-doti-.  are  m-  asur.-d  with  a  niovim 

In  this   nieasuriiiir  activitv  1>\-   motion  of  tin-  eye   t  \\  •>  class*  - 

•  'f  niovciiii-iit  are  ]  tonsil  ih-.      'I'ht-sc  arc  (  1  )  mov<  -iin-nt  >-  of  \]\- 
1-all.  under  the  ])iill  of  one  or  more  of  it^  thr. •••  pairs  of  mux-h  -  .- 
and   '-J<  iiiovemoiits  of  the  h-ps  ;,)id  conin-ct-d   structures  in   ac- 
commodation, or  in  focusing  for  near  distanc-  a.     '\'}\<-  form. f  of 
these   movements  result    in    cliaiiL'iniT   the   series    of   1-oth   mus- 
cular and  connected  tactual  Sensations  ;    the  latt.-r    although  the 
iiiechani-m   of  accommodation    is  still    somewhat    obe  proli. 
aMv   have  the   same   result.      In   all  this  part   of  the   perceptive 
pi              it  is  the  course  of  the  \vanderin_   of  the  point  of  regard 
over  the  outline  of  the  ol.j.-ct  which  determines  the  character  of 

the  result.    And  here  the  general  principle  (namely,  that  vd.ich 
itiol.s  in  visual  perception   as  dependent   upon   motion  of  the 
MI.IV    lie   stated   as   follows:    A V, /•</_//./-/  of  . 
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retina,  even  of  the  very  voting  child.  That  point  in  the  object  to  •which  the 
center  of  the  retinal  area  of  clearest  vision  corresponds  is  called  "  the  point 
of  regard  "  (sometimes,  "fixation-point").  The  movement  and  fixation  of 
the  point  of  regard  is  accomplished  by  three  pairs  of  muscles  for  each  eye- 
ball ;  and  thus  this  point  may  be  moved  on  different  axes  of  rotation  about 
a  "  center  of  rotation  "  (really  an  interaxial  space  located  some  13  to  14  mm. 
behind  the  cornea).  Thus,  also,  the  "  line  of  vision  "  (a  line  drawn  from  the 
center  of  rotation  to  the  point  of  regard)  can  be  changed  for  each  eye ;  and 
the  "plane  of  vision"  (or  plane  passing  through  the  lines  of  vision  of  both 
eyes)  can  be  shifted  in  various  ways,  starting  from  the  "primary  position" 
—head  erect  and  line  of  regard  directed  toward  the  distant  horizon.  A  va- 
riety of  movements  may  be  accomplished,  and  sets  of  positions  successively 
assumed,  by  rotating  the  eye  upon  its  axis,  with  or  without  combination  of 
lateral  and  vertical  displacements.  In  this  way  the  practice  of  the  moving 
eye,  begun  in  the  automatic  effort  to  fixate  the  point  of  regard,  results  in 
establishing  systems  of  sensations  of  motion  and  sensations  of  position, 
which  serve  to  orient  it,  for  every  possible  line  of  regard,  by  reference  to 
a  constant  standard. 

It  is  by  comparison  of  sensations  of  motion  and  sensations  of  strain  with 
one  another,  for  all  varieties  of  motions  and  positions  and  as  fused  with 
varying  sensation-complexes  of  color  and  light,  that  we  "size"  the  outlines 
of  our  various  objects  of  visual  perception.1  Here  again,  however,  we  must 
recall  the  fact  that  the  eye,  like  the  skin,  is  especially  sensitive  to  sensations 
of  motion.  By  movement  over  the  stationary  retina  the  variously  colored 
local  signs  are  played  upon.  Hence,  part  of  the  data  by  which  a  moving 
eye  appreciates  a  linear  magnitude  more  exactly  than  does  a  fixated  eye  (as 
Miinsterberg  and  others  have  shown,  in  fact),  may  be  due  to  the  service 
which  movement  renders  in  bringing  into  greater  distinctness  in  conscious- 
ness these  same  variously  colored  local  signs.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the 
more  practised  the  eye  has  grown,  the  less  able  is  it  to  separate  data  which 
have  become  so  inextricably  fused  into  forms  of  objective  knowledge. 

|  6.  Only  those  objects  which  are  seen  by  direct  vision — that  is,  whose 
images  lie  in  the  line  of  regard  when  the  eye  is  in  its  primary  position- 
appear  in  their  actual  place.  All  other  objects  and  their  outlines  appear 
out  of  their  actual  place.  To  test  this,  take  a  sheet  of  white  paper  with  a 
black  dot  in  its  center,  fixate  this  dot  steadily  with  one  eye  only;  and  then 
straight  slits  of  paper  lying  outside  of  the  two  meridians  will  appear  bent. 
Both  arms  of  a  rectangular  cross  will,  under  the  same  circumstances  as  till- 
straight  slits,  appear  distorted.  And  in  general  all  lines  lying  outside  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  meridians  of  the  retina,  in  order  to  be  seen  straight. 
must  be  really  bent;  and  all  ivally  straight  lines  in  such  positions  are  seen 
bent.  //  j'.s  by  a  mental  transposition,  b«si'</  tijxw  our  c.r/»T/>'/><'i!  irilJi  Tin>ri,,<i 
eyes  ami  thus  i:nnl,H,i<i  //s  In  usi-  ///<•  .sv>/.sv-f/'//<f  HA  corrected  !>>/  (issuci</t<'<l  ///m</rs 
of  previous  sensations,  that  the  spatial  relations  outside  of  the  images  on  tin' 
meridians  of  the  primary  position  nn-  x-v//  nt  nil. 

\  7.  "Thorn  can  bo  no  doubt,"  says  llrlmholtz,11  "that  anyone  who  has 
much  observed  his  own  changes  of  accommodation  and  knows  tho  muscular 

1  Here  compnrc  Miinpferliorrj :  Heitrfitre,  etc.,  Heft,  2  ;  and  Professor  James's  note  and  admis- 
sions. The  Principles  of  P-yrlmlriirv,  II.,  I>.  200  f. 
-  Physiologische  Optik,  p.  C33. 
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1.  \<t  again,  thu  two  eyes  are,  in  -on,,,  important 
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tions  of  their  images  constantly  take  place,  which  correspond  to 
all  the  positions  reached  along-  the  arc  of  motion.  Of  course, 
also,  sensations  of  position  and  sensations  of  motion,  of  a  muscu- 
lar and  tactual  kind,  as  well  as  suggested  images  of  such  sensa- 
tions, belong  to  every  possible  combination,  in  use,  of  the  two 
eyes. 

\Ve  see,  therefore,  that  very  complicated  motifs — or  systems 
of  changing  sensation-complexes  fused  with  and  suggesting 
mental  images — are  at  the  disposal  of  discriminating  conscious- 
ness in  every  case  of  perception  with  two  eyes.  Hence  the  deli- 
cacy and  accuracy  of  the  tact  which  it  is  possible  to  acquire  in 
this  way.  Hence  also  the  difficulties,  the  errors,  and  illusions  of 
various  kinds  which  belong  to  visual  perception.  In  fine  :  stereo- 
scopic vision  is  <l<-r<  l<>i>«!,  pri  !><•'>  I'olly  on  a  luxix  of  variation*  in  l7i<> 
sensation-complexes,  concomitant  and  closely  successive,  due  to  the 
stimulation,  of  the  different  r<1'mol  areas  of  the  tiro  eyes  ("  lor  //. 
,s-///rt6'"  of  the  retinas),  combined  with  variations  in  muscular  <nul 
tactual  sensations  due  to  their  simultaneous  morfiiient — each  with 
its  own  axes  of  rotation,  point  of  regard,  etc.  The  very  use  of  the 
t\vo  eyes,  in  ceaseless  motion,  as  one  organ,  provides  for  the 
necessary  repetition  of  the  requisite  spatial  series  of  sensations, 
in  every  possible  order,  for  their  fusion  into  connected  systems 
of  sensations,  and  for  the  revival  of  appropriate  representative 
images,  under  all  possible  conditions  of  motion  and  position. 

g  8.  Those  authorities  are  plainly  in  the  wrong  who  (the  prevalent  theory 
in  Great  Britain  since  Berkeley)  maintain  the  impossibility  of  "seeing"  the 
third  dimension  of  bodies,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  translating  all 
visual  signs  of  this  dimension  into  terms  of  touch.  We  just  as  truly  be- 
come immediately  aware  of  the  solidity  of  bodies,  and  of  their  relations  of 
distance,  by  the  eyes,  as  by  the  skin,  muscles,  and  joints.  In  other  words, 
stereoscopic  vision  is  vision,  and  is  not  mere  interpretation  of  visual  symbols  in 
t'-niix  <>f  touch.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  if  we  wish  vividly  to  realize 
any  visual  object  as  solid  or  distant  in  space,  we  are  apt  to  resort  to  the  help 
of 'touch  ;  we  think  into  it  how  it  would  feel  in  case  we  could  grasp  it  or 
push  against  it,  or  what  our  muscular  and  tactual  experience  would  have  to 
be  in  order  to  make  what  is  over  "  there"  to  be  "  here,"  or  "  nearer  "  here, 
etc.  Thus  the  "bigness"  of  the  visualized  tree  is  perceived  more-  vividly 
through  images  of  sensations  connected  with  the- purposed  en'ort  to  throw 
the  arms  around  it,  The  distance  of  the  house  or  hill  is  reali/ed  better 
when  I  mingle  with  the  activity  of  the  eyes  the  revival  of  certain  muscular 
sensations  connected  with  walkimr.  climbinur,  throwing  a  stone,  etc.  Nor 
would  we  deny  that  inchoate  motor  consciousness,  belonging  properly  to 
touch,  and  faint  suggestions  of  previous  tactile  and  muscular  experienc 
blend  with  most  of  our  perceptive  knowledge  of  things  through  our  eves. 
On  the  oilier  hand,  the  translation  of  loiidi-experieuee  into  terms  of  sight, 
with  respect  to  all  three  of  the  so-called  dimensions  of  space,  is  a  more  eon- 
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the  object  (as  they  would,  for  example,  when  superimposed),  then  for  every 
point  in  the  object  the  corresponding  point  of  one  retiua  would  be  identical 
with  the  corresponding  point  in  the  other  retina.  Neither  of  these  three 
conditions,  however,  is  fulfilled.  "What  takes  place  is  as  follows  :  certain 
points  in  the  two  retinas  become  accustomed  to  act  together;  the  two  images 
on  these  two  points  correspond  sufficiently  to  be  seen  as  a  single  image  ;  the 
points  (physiologically  speaking)  "cover"  each  other,  and  are  referred  to 
one  and  the  same  point  in  the  object.  Psychologically  speaking,  this  means 
that  the  sensation -complexes  called  out  by  stimulating  simultaneously  cer- 
tain two  areas  of  the  two  retinas,  whether  in  motion  or  at  rest  (and  so  as  sen- 
sations of  motion  or  sensations  of  position),  are  not  discriminated  ;  they  are 
therefore  not  differently  localized  in  consciousness. 

Now,  every  visual  object  may  of  course  be  regarded  as  a  system  of  points 
with  a  system  of  minute  retinal  images  corresponding  to  them.  When  the 
system  of  minute  retinal  images  of  any  object,  which  is  formed  on  one 
retina,  corresponds  sufficiently  nearly  with  the  system  formed  on  the  other 
retina,  that  object  is  seen  single  and  solid.  But  when  these  two  systems  do 
not  so  correspond,  the  object  may  be  seen  double.  In  the  well-known  ex- 
periment when  we  hold  a  finger  up  against  the  sky,  and  look  at  the  sky 
beyond  it.  we  see  two  transparent  images  of  a  finger  instead  of  one  solid 
finger.  By  mechanical  pressure  on  one  eyeball,  or  by  an  act  of  will,  we  may 
"uncouple"  the  images  of  any  object;  in  which  case  it  at  once  becomes 
double  and  loses  its  solidity.  We  cau  even  slip  one  set  of  images  of  an  en- 
tire section  of  some  regular  small  pattern  (as  of  carpet,  or  wall-paper,  or 
wire-grating)  by  its  proper  "  double,"  and  then  unite  it  with  the  double  of 
another  section  into  a  solid  object. 

Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  the  relations  of  the  two  images  of  any  object 
cannot  remain  unchanged  when  the  eyes  move  out  of  their  primary  position. 
In  any  other  position  than  the  primary  one,  only  a  few  of  the  points  of  the 
object  can  correspond,  on  the  two  retinas,  sufficiently  to  be  customarily  seen 
as  single.  If  the  other  points  were  not  relatively  overlooked  or  interpreted 
in  view  of  knowledge  previously  acquired,  then  the  greater  part  of  every 
object  would  be  seen  double.  The  fact  that  double  perception  does  not  ordina- 
/•////  A//,v;  ji!art>,  shows  that  all  vision  involves  the  selection  and  emphasi*  of  some 
sensation-elements  ;  the  relative  disregard  or  exclusion  of  other  sensation-data  ; 
and  ll/>'  iii/<'/-jiretation  of  the  whole  in  terms  of  previous  experience  as  determined 
by  hali<l,  jii-'/r(icij,  interest  in  the  nature  of  the  oly'nct,  expectation,  etc. 

%  11.  Binocular  movement  of  the  eyes  may  be  (1)  parallel,  where  they 
turn  equally  in  the  same  direction  ;  or  (2)  converging,  where  they  rotate  on 
the  axes  in  opposite  directions.  Now,  since  divergence  of  the  eyes  is  ordi- 
narily impossible,  there  are  three  conjunctions  of  movement  possible*  under 
different  circumstances  ;  these  are  right  and  left  together,  up  and  down  to- 
gether, or  converging  symmetrically  or  asymmetrically.  These  movements 
result  in  imparting  a  great  variety  of  "  local  coloring,"  in  the  form  of  sensa- 
tions of  motion,  of  strain,  and  of  position,  to  the  space-consciousness  when 
both  eyes  are  used. '  Constant  change  of  accommodation,  and  coupling  and 
uncoupling  of  the  double  images,  accompany  this  motor  activity. 

1  T.he  sum  of  all  those  points  of  any  object  which  are  seen  single  while  the  point  nf  rcirard  n- 
maliia  UDchanged,  Is  called  the  "  horopter."  A  •.  r.-at  amount  of  experiment,  c--iVui:itiim,  ami  dis- 
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inal  image  could  be  detected ;  Weber,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  muscular 
sense  of  the  eye  could  recognize  the  displacement  of  the  most  sensitive  spot 
of  the  retina  by  not  more  than  ^T  of  a  Parisian  line.  With  power  to  com- 
bine these  two  so  nicely  discriminable  sets  of  data,  the  extraordinary  space- 
intuiting  faculty  of  vision  is  developed. 

Besides  tlie  foregoing1  "  data "  of  the  more  primary  order, 
others  of  a  more  Secondary  Nature  must  be  considered.     AVhen 
the  amount  of  influence  allowed  to  the  latter  becomes  prominent, 
and  especially  if  doubt  and  delay  accompany  the  perceptive  act, 
the  vision  is  often  said  to  be  a  matter  of  "  judgment  "  rather  than 
of   immediate   perception.     But   "  intellection,"   as   discriminat- 
ing consciousness,  exercising  a  certain  psychological  judgment, 
has  been  seen  to  be  necessary  for  all  development  of  perception. 
That  apparent  immediate  awareness  of  the  spatial  properties 
and  relations  of  things  which  is  due  to  their  changing  aspects, 
is  largely  accomplished  by  use  of  these  secondary  helps.     The 
greater  necessity  for  such  helps,  in  our  perception  of  remote  ob- 
jects by  vision,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  other  data — muscu- 
lar and  tactual  sensations  of  accommodation  and  convergence, 
and  even  difference  of  relations  between  the  images  of  the  two 
retinas — are  here  relatively  weak.     It  is  by  these  helps  that  the 
field  of  vision  acquires  that  varied  artistic  quality  which  belongs 
to  it ;  the  objects  in  it  become  parts  of  a  picture,  and  the  whole 
is  capable  of  being-  perceived  as  a  rich,  pictorial  scene.     It  is  by 
appeal  to  these  secondary  helps,  in  large  measure,  that  various 
arts,  such  as  painting,  frescoing,  and  even,  in  a  more  limited  way, 
etching  and  engraving,  are  enabled  to  represent   the  world  of 
stereoscopic  and  perspective  vision.     Thus  the  life  of  vision  be- 
comes, not  simply  one  of  a  practical  sort,  but  also  a  life  of  beauty 
and  of  joy  in  beauty.    Sight  is  the  one  sense  which  is  both  intel- 
lectual ami  a  sthetical  in  the  highest  degree.    On  the  one  side  its 
rival  is  touch,  which  is,  however,  relatively  lacking  in  all  power 
to  give  refined  and  sustained  enjovment;  on  the  other  is  hear- 
ing, which,  since  music  and  language  answer  to  it,  is  capable  of 
high  a-sthetical  satisfaction,  but  is  relatively  incapable  of  giving 
a  perceptive  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  objects. 

£  1:!.   Among  the  more  obvious  secondary  helps  to  stereoscopic  and  per- 
spective vision  are  the  following  : 

(1)  The  course  of  the  UmiHi«i  ////<•>•  of  (lie  object,  which  determine  its  dis- 
tance and  form  as  lying  in  the  third  dimension.  Here  the  bottom  lines  of 
the  distant-  object  are  very  important  ;  it'  they  an-  covered  or  confused,  its 
distance,  si/.e.  and  shape  become  uncertain  to  the  eye.  Lines  that  cover 
other  lines  are,  of  course,  seen  nearer  ;  to  be  behind  something  else,  and  to 
be  further  away,  is  one  and  the  same.  Ueiico,  when  the  outlines  of  any  ob 
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tions  of  any  object.  In  tlie  very  earliest  processes  concerned  in 
the  development  of  space-intuitions  by  the  eye,  ideating1,  affec- 
tive, and  conative  factors  are  always  present.  Or — to  say  the 
•same  truth  in  more  popular  phrase — within  given  limits,  we  see 
what  we  think  or  imagine  ought  to  be  seen  ;  what  we  are  expect- 
ing, desiring,  or  fearing-  to  see ;  and  what  we  by  an  act  of  wall 
determine  to  see.  This  truth,  in  the  more  obvious  forms  of  its 
illustration,  is  virtually  acknowledged  by  every  intelligent  ob- 
server of  human  conduct ;  it  is  consecrated  by  the  structure  and 
usages  of  language,  by  the  experience  of  men  in  courts  of  law, 
by  books  of  narrative,  by  common  conversation,  and  in  all  forms 
of  artistic  endeavor.  The  same  principle  belongs  to  all  percep- 
tions— but  pre-eminently  to  vision  ;  because  developed  vision  is 
the  pre-eminent  form  of  perception.  Vision,  therefore,  illus- 
trates more  clearly  and  more  variously  than  any  other  sense  all 
the  psychological  principles  of  perceptive  activity  in  general. 
"We  all  know  that  he  who  is  bidden  to  hear  a  certain  sound,  to 
search  his  bodily  surfaces  or  internal  organs  for  a  certain  symp- 
tom, to  taste  and  find  a  certain  flavor  or  a  certain  smell,  or  to 
look  and  see  a  certain  sight,  is  thus  rendered  far  likelier  actually 
to  perceive  what  he  is  induced  to  seek.  In  highly  wrought  states 
of  feeling  and  imagination,  we  hesitate  about  trusting  the  most 
vivid  deliverances  of  the  senses  as  corresponding  to  objective 
reality.  The  motto  applies  to  visual  perception  as  well  as  to 
internal  vision  :  "  None  are  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see." 

That  which  is  popularly  recognized  in  these  inaccurate  ways 
as  distinctive  of  certain  acts  of  perceptive  knowledge— namely, 
that  its  immediate  awareness  is  not  uninfluenced  by  imagi- 
nation, memory,  feeling,  and  will — the  scientific  study  of  its  de- 
velopment illustrates  as  belonging,  in  scores  of  delicate,  un- 
recognized ways,  to  all  visual  perception.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
essential  results  of  this  development  consists  in  the  relative 
increase  of  ideation  and  intellection,  as  compared  with  the  pure- 
ly sensational  elements.  As  one  learns  to  "  mind  "  things  visual, 
one's  vision  becomes  more  "  mindful."  The  attention  of  psychol- 
ogists is  now  engaged  in  investigating  the  amazing  power  of  so- 
called  suggestion  to  induce  or  compel  definite  perceptions  in 
certain  subjects  of  the  hypnotic  state.  Various  forms  of  men- 
tal alienation  also  are  found  to  be  most  intimately  connected 
with  corresponding  hallucinations  of  sense.  Disorded  imagina- 
lioii  and  disordered  sensibility,  whether  the  disorder  be  induced 
by  the  word  of  the  experimenter  or  by  cerebral  disease,  alike  re- 
sult in  temporary  or  permanent  change  in  the  character  of  (In- 
patient's  perceptions.  If  the  disorder  express  itself  chieily  in 
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strncted  out  of  exceedingly  meagre  sensuous  material.  The  sensation- 
stuff  of  such  an  object  is  indeed  meagre  ;  but  nevertheless  it  sometimes 
exerts  a  controlling  influence  over  the  perception.  Thus  Binet  '  tells  of  a 
hypnotic  patient  who,  having  had  suggested  the  hallucination  of  a  portrait 
to  be  projected  on  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  a  hat  had  been  drawn,  per- 
ceived the  suggested  portrait  wearing  the  hat  which  had  really  been  drawn. 
The  same  patient,  however,  could  not  perceive  an  animal  designed  on  a  sheet 
where  the  hallucination  of  a  man  was  to  be  projected.  Thus,  also,  a  suggested 
female  figure,  on  a  ground  where  a  battle  scene  had  been  sketched,  was  per- 
ceived with  the  "epaulets"  of  an  officer  converted  into  her  "monticule."  A 
man  seated  in  a  chair  being  suggested,  the  hallucination  was  perceived  with 
portions  of  a  bird,  which  had  been  drawn  on  the  back  ground,  "synthe- 
sized "  with  it  as  the  required  chair. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  the  instructive  fact  that 
every  form  of  pictorial  art  operates  to  induce  the  desired  perception,  by  af- 
fording data  of  sense  which  suggest  the  revival  and  fusion  with  such  data  of 
familiar  representative  images.  Art  always  issues  a  call  to  perception  through 
imagination.  And  when  surrounding  sensuous  impressions,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  operate  to  bind  and  hinder  the  imagination,  we  withdraw  at- 
tention from  them,  or  we  cut  them  off  by  physical  means  (as  when  we  look 
at  a  painting  through  a  tube)  from  their  otherwise  legitimate  influence. 

§  15.  T/te  effect  of  feeling,  in  its  various  forms,  upon  visual  perception  is 
both  direct  and  indirect.  Its  indirect  effect  is  attained  largely  through  the 
relation  which  interest  sustains  to  attention.  Those  sensuous  data  of  an  ob- 
ject which,  for  any  reason,  excite  an  interest—  other  things  being  at  all  equal 
—attract  attention  to  themselves.  And,  indeed,  we  can  scarcely  attend  to 
any  visual  object  sufficiently  to  start  an  inchoate  perception  of  its  more 
obvious  spatial  properties  and  relations  without  having  some  form  of  interest 
awakened.  Now,  then,  if  we  proceed  to  carry  out  further  the  perceptive  proc- 
ess, and  thus  to  develop  a  clear  and  detailed  perception  of  tho  object,  these 
particular  sensuous  data  are  likely  to  be  determinative  of  the  activities  of 
ideation  which  are  evoked  to  fuse  with  them.  Thus,  as  we  well  know,  dif- 
ferent persons,  with  a  different  interest  in  the  same  object,  will  perceive  it 
differently  ;  this  is  because  the  more  prominent  points  of  regard,  and  the 
order  of  the  wandering  of  the  point  of  regard,  and  so  the  sensation-complexes 
induced,  and  so  the  mental  images  suggested,  are  all  determined  by  the  ef- 
fect of  interest  on  attention.  Hence  tho  difficulty  of  getting  uninterested 
and  untrained  observers  to  perceive,  even  in  the  most  rudimentary  sensuous 
way,  certain  aspects  of  an  object;  they  cannot  complete  perception  because 
the  sensuoiis  data  suggest  to  them  nothing  connected  with  past  visual  ex- 
perience. 

But  the  influence  of  feeling  upon  perception  is  also  more  direct.  Percep- 
tion, under  the  pressure  of  intense  feeling  is  ordinarily  more  hurried;  it  is 
therefore  ],.ss  a  matter  of  clearly  discriminated  sensation-complexes  and  mi 
a  matter  of  suggested  ideas  which  fuse  with  (lie  relatively  meagre  sensuous 
factors.  The  character  of  the  suggested  ideas  itself  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  feeling  with  which  the  perceptive  act  is  accomplished.  Hence 
—as  has  already  been  said  —  we  tend  to  perceive  what  we  expect  to  perceive, 
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the  size  of  the  perceived  object  is  increased.  When  the  function  of  one  of 
the  muscles  (for  example,  the  externns  rectus)  is  impaired,  objects  seen  by 
the  eye  moving  in  its  shortened  circuit  are  often  located  where  they  would 
have  been  if  the  same  intensity  of  the  sensation  of  resistance  had  been 
necessary  to  bring  them  to  this  position  with  a  normal  function  of  the  mus- 
cles. Thus  a  patient  with  paralysis  which  prevents  turning  the  eye  more 
than  20°,  will  locate  an  object  actually  lying  only  20°  from  the  median  plane 
much  further  to  one  side.  As  to  the  feeling  of  self-activity  (or  of  effort  cen- 
trally initiated)  bearing  any  part  in  the  perception  of  a  visual  body,  there  is 
ground  for  dispute;  and  the  question  is  difficult  to  settle  on  purely  experi- 
mental grounds,  so  delicate  and  changeable  are  these  factors  in  all  our  ex- 
perience with  the  eyes.  All  our  previous  investigations  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  however,  that  in  all  sensations  of  motion  with  the  eye,  conative  con- 
sciousness bears  at  least  an  obscure  part ;  and  hence  that  the  complete  sen- 
sations of  position  involve  traces  of  influence  from  the  inhibited  impulses  of 
will.1  For  the  eye,  as  for  the  skin,  muscles,  and  joints,  the  statement  of 
Naville  is  true :  "  Will  is  the  condition  of  our  idea  of  a  body." 

In  a  yet  more  general  and  impressive  way  is  it  true  that  our  will  largely 
determines  our  perception.  It  is  the  "  purpose"  of  the  man,  especially  when 
such  purpose  has  become  organized  into  habitual  forms  of  attention  and 
motor  activity,  which  limits  or  expands,  to  a  large  extent,  every  field  of 
vision.  Tims,  as  Schopenhauer  says  :  "  The  traveller  in  anxiety  and  haste 
will  see  the  Ehine  and  its  banks  only  as  a  line,  and  the  bridges  over  it  only 
as  lines  cutting  it.  In  the  mind  of  the  man  who  is  filled  with  his  own  aims 
the  whole  world  only  appears  as  does  a  beautiful  landscape  on  the  meagre 
plan  of  a  battle-field." 

Every  Act  of  Visual  Perception  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
a  Problem,  Ihe  solution  of  which  is  attained  (with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  speed,  amounting  ordinarily  to  a  practical  instantane- 
ousness)  on  the  basis  of  certain  data,  by  a  constructive  ami  interpre- 
tative mental  activity  that  has  been  developed  through  experience. 
This  view  accords  writh  all  our  language,  with  the  facts  of  adult 
self-consciousness,  and  with  all  the  scientific  information  which 
study  and  experiment  can  gather.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  we  use  the  word  "perception  "  to  indicate  all  kinds  of  "  im- 
mediate awareness  "  of  objects  as  having  a  meaning,  as  embody- 
ing ideas  to  our  minds.  Whatever  we  can  bring  within  the 
unifying  grasp  of  interpretative  consciousness,  that  we  may  be 
said  "to  perceive;."  Undoubtedly  our  ordinary  adult  c-onscious- 
ness,  when  perceiving  objects  by  the  eye,  favors  the  view  that 
a  certain  content  is  being  passively  impressed  upon  conscious- 
ness; and  that  memory,  imagination,  feeling,  and  will,  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  result.  As  one  writer  lias  said  : 
'The  external  thing  is  our  creation,  but  we  become  its  slaves. 
The  product  of  our  ideation  becomes  the  cause  of  the  ideating 

'To  tlii-  i  ••-.-(rut  \vc  nre  inclined  to  mod  I  \  lh>-  view  taken  in  tin*  KVnn-it*  nt'  I'hy-i.i'ni/iral  Psy- 
chology, and  rccoj,'ui/.i:  the  valuo  of  the  ovidc-iicc  brought  forward  by  Wuudt,  Locb,  and  uthrr.-. 
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jn-, .  If."    On  the  ntli.-r  hand,  we  can   more  oi  Leas  dis- 

tinctlv  1-1  'inur  <>nt   in  adult  Consciousness  tin-  acti\e  -id--  of  mental 

:  met  iiiLr    tin-    object    of    \i-ual    .-•  \\  •     Dan    •  \--ii 

••  h  ck  "    in    Consciousness   ami    discover  u  h    '  tion-or 

influenced   us  to  pi-rcei\e  tln-m  in  this  particular 

ratln  r  than  some  ot  her  \va  v.  That  \isu:il  \»  -iv.  [  >t  i"ii  U  a  proh- 
Icin  admitting  and  rt-ijuii  inu.r  Dilution  in  a  \.  ry  \ariabh-  \\av.  i- 
a  tln-^i-<  \\hii-h  all  our  past  i;  atiuli^  tdnl  ti>  otaMi-li. 

A  Su!iiniar\   of  tin-  Principles  which  rontrol  rarh  particular 

act  '•!'  i  >«•!•<•«•  i  >t  i»n  \\  it  h  tin-  eye,  «-on>ii  1«  •!•'•'  1  as  tin  "  S.  -hit  n  m  nf  a 
!'|-'il>l'-ni."  im-lii'lfs  th.-  fiillo\viii-_r  : 

I     Phe  color  of  the  visual  »l>j--rt  in  liinocular  vision  .l.-p.-i 
upon    tin-    roniliiiit-'l   artion    i  .f    th"    two   retinal    im:i_         •     --h   of 

\\  hi  ch  lia-          lor  determined  hy  all  tin-  inllin-m-fs  th-  •  co  oper- 
ate in  tin-  product  i  oi  i  of  t  In-  various  qualities  of  light- and  color- 
isatioi  pp.  rj-j  H'.).    ( )i'dinai-ily  th         ensuoufi  f  otors 

K    alik"  for  every  corresponding  p;n-t   of  tin-  t\\o 
tinas  that  th'-v  fusr  perfectly,  and  the  ol>j-<t   i-  geeu  as  01 

colnr'-d  and  (At'-ndi-d  tiling.      If,  ho\\c\.-r     a>  ^oiin-tinn  -  happen- 
tin-   t\\o  col.ir  ma--  -   are   >o   unlike  a-  not  to  fuse,  col.  .r-\\  i-e, 

then  eitlnr  (a)  the  more   intense  "f  the  two  triumphs  and  sup 

presses  th«-  \\eakt-r;  or  <Ai   some  combination   into  a  ditVeivnt 
<-ol in- 1          ulaco  accord iiej-  to  the  l.i\\  -,  regulating^  color  qualii 
o         in  rare  cases  mem  oiy  and  imagination  operate  to  reproduce 

what   expi-rience  BUgj       '      oipjlit    to    lie.  or  e\en   an   act    of   \\ill 

ectillLT   attention    in;iV    decide    lii-tWeen    tile   t\\o 

-i/e,  shii])c,  and  local  it  \   of  the  \  i-ual  olject.  win  t  her 

-tl  as  a  whole  witb  reference  to  its  parts  <  object 

i"-  other  objects  (with   background,  environment,  de- 

pends chietlv  ('/)  upon  the  variations  in  the  int"ii-dtv  and  !••• 
•  •"loriii"-  of  the  sensations  of  mot  ion  and  the  B<  nsations  of  ji.  i-j- 
tion  which  (ire  evoked  by  moving  the  point  <.f  re-jard  v:!|c.dlv 
over  its  outline,  its  surfaces,  and  its  surroundiirj-.  I',  t  ''  all 
that  we  intend  by  sensations  of  motion,  to  MMIM-  extent,  and  all 
that  \\  e  intend  by  sensations  of  position,  to  a  very  1  nt. 

invol  _restioli  "  of  traces  of   past  experieiici-  in  the  form 

r-  vived  images  of  motor-consciousness.     l»ut  (c)  th<  di\er-i 
f\inj  of  the  local  siirns  of  the  retina,  which  such  movemenl  of 
tin-  point  of  regard  accomplishes,  co-operates  with  the  chan 

in    the    muscular   and  tactual  s.-n-at  ion-    to    complete  tin-  ] 

tionoft1  Qsion  of  the  object.     (<f)  The  influence  of  environ- 

iin     '  eiicitinir  tin-  relatiii"  acti\it\   of  mind,  the  more  pur*  ly 

intellectual  factor,  is  very  yreat  in  all  cases  of  measuring  and 

const ructin.L-  the  \i-ual  ol.j.-.-t. 
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(3)  In  visual  perception  of  the  spatial  properties  and  rela- 
tions of  near  objects,  some  influence  must  be  allowed  from  (a)  ac- 
commodation as  an  aid  in  solving-  the  complex  problem.     But 
such  perception  is  largely  due  to  (b)  the  influence  of  the  two 
retinal  images,  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  of  the  sugges- 
tions arising  from  each,  and  to  the  possibility  of  varying  these 
relations  by  motion  of  the  two  eyes  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
movement  of  each,  respectively. 

(4)  In  visual  perception  of  the  spatial  properties  and  rela- 
tions  of  remote   objects  the  various   secondary  helps  become 
more  influential  in  solving  an  increasingly  complex  problem. 
Among  such  secondary  helps  that  one  will  lead  in  bringing 
about  the  solution  which  is  most  impressive,  either  («)  on  ac- 
count of  its  sensuous  intensity  ;  or  (b)  on  account  of  the  tenacity 
and  breadth  of  its  suggestiveness ;  or  (c)  on  account  of  some 
emotional  or  other  ground  of  preference. 

(5)  In  all  visual  perception  where  sensations  of  motion,  or 
revived  and  suggested  images  of  such  sensations,  are  as  much 
as  possible  excluded,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  vision  be- 
comes more  vacillating  and  uncertain.     The   truth   of  this   is 
particularly  seen  wrhen  we  remember  that  even  attention  itself 
seems  to  involve  some  modification  of  motor  consciousness  ;  at- 
tention itself  affords  evidence  of  some  inchoate  attempt  to  move, 
with  at  least  a  dim  feeling  of  effort  and  sensations  of  fusion, 
strain,  etc.     On  the  other  hand,  the  perception  of  color-masses 
with  motionless  organs,  and  with  attention  as  much  as  possible 
not  fixated,  is  so  vague  and  "  uuobjective  "  as  scarcely  to  merit 
the  name  perception.     Whatever  immediate  awareness  of  local- 
ized and  projected  color-masses,  bearing  spatial  relations  to  each 
other,  seems  to  come  through  inattentive  and  motionless  visual 
organs  may  be  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  effect  of  sensation-com- 
plexes, discriminable  by  their  local  signs  of  the  retina,  suggest- 
ing the  images  of  sensations  of  motion  and  position  with  which 
they  have  been,  by  frequent  repetition,  habitually  fused.     Act- 
ual fixation  of  attention  and  movement  of  the  point  of  regard 
seems,  necessary  to  convert  these  related  color-masses  into  a 
clearly  perceived  object,  or  group  of  objects. 

(G)  In  all  forms  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  visual  per- 
ception— in  (2)-(5)  as  well  as  in  (1) — not  only  the  purely  sensu- 
ous factors  of  ji  peripheral  origin,  but  also  the  so-called  faculties 
of  memory,  imagination,  feeling,  ;md  volition,  bear  an  important 
pjirt.  If  the  condition  of  the  organism  and  of  "apperceiving  " 
consciousness  is,  so  to  speak,  normal,  and  if  the  sensations  aris- 
ing1 from  purely  peripheral  excitement  of  the  or^an  arc'  suffi- 
24 
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cii-ntly  inteii-e  ami  multiform  ;  then  tin-  percipient  \\ill  c.m-truct 
tin-  \i-ual  object  \sitli  tin-  sam«  r.>l..r  and  spatial  plop-  rtn  >  ami 
relation-  as  tho>r  \\hirh  an-  at  t  nbut'  d  to  tin-  Bami  •  '  I '.V 

other  pi  Tcipient-       In  other  \\onK  under  <  irdinary  ciivu  install, 
tin-    man    nf   noimal    <  >r_-an-  u  ill    866    tin  otl  tln-m. 

Uut  v.  ith  alt  «-n  .1  «-i  un  lit  i«ms  ul'  tin-  organism,  nr  of  a  pp.  r<-.  i\  im_- 

oonsciou  "i-  \\ln-n  tin-  sensuous  taotoi  •    .  ami  \\eaU  ; 

tln-n  pi-rc.-ptinii  bei-niu,  -   more  a  matter  nf  imlmdiial   peculiari- 

ti>  9.      That   i-  tn  Bay,  under  such  circum-tance-t  \\hat    •  V(  rv  man 

ill  di-pt-ml  ilpi'ii   \\hat   >i'i'I    nf  a    p.  rn  ]  >iciit    In-  is      upnn  ///.s- 

memory,  imagination,  feeling,  or  \\ill.     /  ep- 

''•••  m  to  •     :  '  f/i"t 

,•         ''''.III      If  'ill     //,      >"//',,/    (Ay,,  /,,/  ,/     ,/f.  •  '•,       f 

In   thi-^  iin  aniiiL;-  ••('  tin-  \\md-      \.\<  r\    man    m 
u  ith  hi-  u\\  n  i-\  i-s  ;   no  man  ha.s  tin-  uil't  al\\a\  -   I 

tin-in. 

l-'inally.  tin-  f-n-.  L.-nin.t,r  tln-nry  otl'--rs  tin-  only  sat  isfarti  >r\  1 .. 
t'ii r  an  ai'-'iuint  uf  tin-  origin  and  rharai-ti-i'  <>f  tin-  different  11- 
lusiiins  and  Halliirinat  i<  His  nf  I'.-ivi-pt  i"ii.  Tin-  prm-<---nf  p--r- 
i-i-ptimi  pi-."-i-'-ils  iicc'onlin.Lr  to  tin-  >ann-  prim-iph-<.  \\ln-tln-r  tin- 
pii"liii-t  nf  p'-n-cption  be  coiTi-ct  or  illusm-y  and  fal-i-.  To  main- 
t.iin,  tin  n — as  is  so  often  done  that  it  i-  m>t  tin-  senses  lint 
tin-  intelh  i-t  which  de.-,-i\.>  us.  implies  a  mmphte  misiinder- 
'  ndini.'-  liotli  of  the  facts  ami  «»!'  tin-  correct  theory.  I  <  pt 
BS  intellect  enters  into  the  prnc.  88,  fche  8(  i  8<  8,  BO  called.  L'i\e 

us  no  presentation  of  sense,  no  " object,"  whether  true  m-  fa! 

For  all   that    work  of  the  senses   \\hi.-h    ends    in    perception    in 
vol\.-s  intei-pretation.     It  would   lie  more  correct,  tln-n.  to  say 
with     I.otxe:     'The    whole    of    our    apprehension    of    the    \\.uld 
l>v  th  es  is  one  great  and   proton--' -d   deception."  than 

\\ith     Professor   James   that    the    falhn-v  imt    fallacy 

tin-  senses  proper."  Neither  is  IJim-t  liuht  when  he  atlirms 
that  uhat  i-  fallaciously  ilifi  rn  d  is  "  al  way-  an  ol>_j-ct  i-f  -»ine 
otln-r  sense  than  the  'this.'  Ho\v  can  such  stateim-nts  ap- 
ply, for  .-\ainple.  to  the  case  when  I  cover  a  red  square  uith  a 
tare  nf  uhite  tissue-paper  and  then  s(>e  it  ^reen;  or  \\lnn  I 

la\   t\\o  cards,  red  and  ^rcen.  one  a  little  in  ad\ain  •    .  I    th--  nil 
upon  a  tahle.  and  then   by  Superimposing  the   i-etlected    iniai-e  of 
one  upon  tin-  other,  see  the  fusion  as  a  LTavish    card.      Tin-   u'eii- 
1    I  rut  h    is.   \ve    repeat  :.!///'• 

'itken  ind  ,  "//  it-  ;//••  .-•  >n«l  .  '•'// 

I  hallucinations  result.      Nor  can  an\  ti\ed  line  be  drawn 
In  t  \\i-.-n  ill  n  -         and  hallucinations  an]  t  han  I"  •  \\ .  •  n  t  he 

dill'i  TI  nt    d  -  of  both.        I'or  if  \\  ••  detine  an  hallucination 
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a  "false  perception  resulting-  from  no  objective  stimulus  at  all," 
we  still  find  various  degrees  of  vividness  and  objective  reality 
imparted  to  the  object  with  a  minimum  of  traceable  peripheral 
'stimulus  ;  and  it  is  ordinarily  quite  impossible  to  be  sure  that  no 
peripheral  stimulus  is  involved  in  what  appear  to  be  the  purest 
forms  of  hallucination.  If  further,  we  distinguish  "  objective 
stimulus  "  from  peripheral  stimulus,  then  we  must  say  of  the  for- 
mer that  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  perception,  whether 
true,  illusory,  or  hallucinatory.  Between  normal  perception  and 
illusion,  between  illusion  and  the  most  incorrigible  hallucination, 
there  is  no  break  in  principle.  Hence  the  value  of  all  such  cases, 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  explain  them,  in  the  establishing  of  a 
correct  theory  of  the  nature  of  perception  in  general.  All  the 
foregoing  six  principles  admit  of  almost  indefinite  illustration 
by  different  cases  of  illusion  and  hallucination — but  especially  of 
the  sense  of  sight. 


\  17.  Our  perception  of  tlie  color  of  visual  objects,  especially  in  cases  of 
certain  illusory  effects  when  the  mind  is  called  upon  to  combine  stereoscopi- 
cally  two  differently  colored  images,  is  sometimes  difficult  to  explain  satis- 
factorily. The  explanation  of  certain  phenomena  would  seem  to  require  ref- 
erence to  obscure  processes  in  the  cerebral  centers,  where  the  sensuous 
impressions  from  the  two  eyes  come  together  and  "struggle"  or  "fuse.'' 
According  to  some  authorities,  if  a  white  stripe  be  placed  upon  a  black  sur- 
face and  divided  into  two  images,  the  right  image  formed  by  looking  through 
blue  glass  and  the  left  by  looking  through  gray  glass — then  the  right  image 
will  be  seen  blue,  but  the  left  will  be  seen  yellow.  The  experiment  with  cards 
just  referred  to  is  said  to  have  been  performed  with  hypnotic  hallucinations. 
If  the  contours  of  the  images  of  two  differently  colored  objects  run  on  the  ret- 
ina so  as  to  cross  only  at  one  place,  then  sometimes  one  color  and  sometimes 
the  other  will  prevail  at  the  place  of  crossing.  This  is  called  the  "strife 
of  contours."  The  peculiar  perception  of  himinosity  is  regularly  due  to  a 
rapid  alternation  between  the  effect  of  the  black  images  of  one  eye's  field  and 
the  white  images  of  the  corresponding  field  of  the  other  eye.  It  is  of  tin! 
nature  of  an  illusion  of  sense ;  it  may  be  produced  by  stereoscopic  combina- 
tion of  a  white  with  a  black  surface — the  two  having  a  similar  contour. 
When  two  series  of  outlines,  properly  arranged, — one  series  with  white  and 
the  other  with  black  surfaces— are  stereoscopically  seen,  we  have  the  illusion 
of  a  transparent  solid  (see  p.  3(50).  In  all  these  and  similar  cases,  the  physi- 
ological explanation,  like,  that  for  the  mixture  of  sour  and  sweet  tastes  in 
the  lemonade,  is  cerebral  ;  that  is,  the  relations  of  conflict  and  triumph,  or  of 
fusion,  are  established  in  the  brain.  The  psychological  principles  wliieh  con- 
trol the  solution  of  such  problems  in  the  perception  of  color  are  those  alreail  . 
enunciated  in  (1)  ;  cither  as  (<i)  or  (//)  or  (<•)  (p.  3(58) . 

§18.  (a)  Distance,  whether  kiio\\n  l>y  previous  experience  or  assumed  ; 
(1>)  apparent  magnitude,  us  determined  by  the  si/.e  o!'  t  lie  vi-ual  angle  \vliich 
the  retinal  images  cover;  and  (o  real  magnitude,  or  the  known  sixe  of  the 
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those  of  an  acute  angle  of  equal  length.  Again,  if  we  draw  a  pair  of  obtuse 
angles  and  connect  their  apexes  by  a  straight  line,  the  line  connecting  the  ob- 
tuse angles  will  be  perceived  longer  than  an  equal  line  connecting  two  acute 
angles,  provided  the  angles  are  directed  tou-ard  the  connecting  line  ;  but  if 
'they  are  directed  away  from  the  line  then  the  reverse  is  true  ;  and  the  con- 
trast is  strongest  when  both  considerations  are  combined.  [Here  it  seems 
probable  that  the  tendency  of  the  eye  to  sweep  onward,  unless  checked,  and 
to  measure  its  sweep,  is  of  great  influence  over  the  resulting  perception.] 
Thus  also  the  sides  of  a  triangle  seem  smaller  than  the  equal  sides  of  a 
square  ;  the  sides  of  a  square  than  the  equal  sides  of  a  pentagon,  hexagon, 
etc.  Further  ;  in  perceiving  the  contours  of  somewhat  complex  figures,  the 
different  parts  are  perceived  relative  to  each  other.  If  then  a  section  of  the 
contour  of  any  figure  is  left  out,  the  whole  contour  may  appear  changed ; 
and  if  the  small  side  of  one  of  two  equal  figures  is  placed  opposite  the  large 
side  of  the  other,  the  entire  first  figure  is  perceived  smaller. 

§  19.  The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  how  vision  of  a  single  object  is 
explicable  when  it  is  performed  with  t/co  eyes,  each  having  its  own  system 
of  retinal  images,  etc.  It  should  by  this  time  appear  that  such  a  question 
involves  the  most  profound  ignorance  concerning  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  psychology  of  perception.  For  it  is  just  this  habitual  fusion  of  the 
two  systems  of  sensation-complexes,  with  their  corresponding  revived  mental 
images,  in  which  complete  stereoscopic  and  perspective  vision  of  all  objects, 
as  single,  chiefly  consists.  And  when  illusions  and  hallucinations  of  this  kind 
occur,  and  objects  really  single  are  seen  double,  or  objects  really  double  are 
seen  single,  the  psychological  data  and  the  principles  of  mental  activity  are  in 
no  respects  changed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  acquired  fidelity  of  conscious- 
ness to  fact  and  to  law  which  produces  these  illusions  ;  since  the  object  is  always  a 
mental  construction,  the  solution  by  discriminating  and  interpretive  consciousness 
of  a  problem  proposed  in  terms  of  sensation  and  representative  images.  When, 
then,  the  two  systems  of  sensation-complexes  are  so  different  that  the  motifs 
(whether  of  memory  and  imagination,  working  on  a  basis  of  past  experience, 
or  even  of  volition)  are  inadequate  to  make  them  fuse,  two  objects  rather 
than  one  must  be  perceived.  This  is,  of  course,  the  explanation  of  the 
instance  taken  from  touch — as  old  as  Aristotle.  Cross  two  fingers  and  roll 
a  pea  or  other  small  object  between  them  ;  and  it  will  appear  double.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  the  eye,  if  the  indicia  requiring  two  objects  differently  local- 
ized are  presented,  and  cannot  be  overcome,  then  two  objects  will  be  per- 
ceived. But  here,  as  already  shown,  some  variation  of  result  is  admissible, 
for  which  imagination  and  volition,  rather  than  mere  sensations,  are  re- 
sponsible. 

I  '10.  No  class  of  optical  illusions  is  more  instructive,  as  respects  the  theory 
of  perception,  than  illusions  of  motion.  The  number  of  such  illusions  is 
legion.  If  the  proper  oscillations  of  the  sensory  impulses — from  rolling 
eyeballs,  swaying  of  the  tiny  currents  in  the  semicircular  canals,  or  more 
massive  but  not  less  obscure  and  unloc;ili/.;ible  sensations  due  to  changes  in 
Hie  fluids  mid  solids  of  the  body  arc  produced,  then  the  whole  world  of  ob- 
jects must  be  perceived  its  in  movement.  Hence  the  illusions  which  giddi- 
ness and  whirling  produce.  Professor  Tames  alleges  that  in  deaf  mutes 
(whose;  semicircular  canals  must  oflcii  lie  disorgaiii/ed)  "there  very  1'rc- 
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they  would  assume  if  their  retinal  images  were  transposed  to  the  point  of  re- 
gard and  to  its  surrounding  points.  And  when  the  head  and  body  move  with 
the  eyes,  we  have  in  ordinary  circumstances  so  correct  a  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  the  resulting  muscular  and  tactual  sensations  (sensations  of  the 
position  of  the  head  and  trunk)  that  we  can  still  solve  the  problem  of  visual 
perception  without  great  embarrassment,  and  with  a  fair  amount  of  correct- 
ness. But  here  again,  the  illusions  of  sense  which  arise  when  we  misreckon 
the  general  relation  of  the  field  of  vision  to  surrounding  space  only  further 
illustrate  the  same  psychological  principles. 

The  foregoing  brief  account  of  the  Development  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  Perception  by  no  means  gives  a  full  explanation 
of  how  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  things — not  even  of  their 
spatial  properties  and  spatial  relations.  It  could  not  do  this, 
were  it  indefinitely  extended  in  the  same  directions.  In  order  to 
understand  "  knowledge  "  as  of  things,  and  "  things  "  as  known 
both  by  perception  and  by  inference  from  perception,  other  im- 
portant mental  processes  and  aspects  of  mental  processes  must 
be  taken  into  the  account.  We  shall,  therefore,  return  to  this 
subject  at  a  later  stage  in  our  discussion  of  the  development  of 
mental  life. 

[Besides  the  treatment  given  to  visual  perception  in  works  discussing  the  general 
theory  of  perception — already  referred  to — the  number  of  monographs  dwelling  wholly,  or 
chiefly,  on  "  vision  "  is  very  great.  Among  such  monographs  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Cornelius  :  Die  Theorie  des  Sehens.  Panum  :  Physiolog.  Untersuchungen  iiber  d. 
Sehen  mit  zwei  Augen.  Vischer  :  Ueber  d.  optische  Formgeflihl.  Nagel  :  Das  Sehen  nut 
zwei  Augen  ;  and  Der  Farbensinn.  Uebeihorst  :  Die  Entstehung  d.  Gesichtswahr- 
nehmung.  Bohmer  :  Sinneswahmehmuns.  Stunipf  :  Raumvorstellungen.  A.  N.  Volk- 
mann  :  Untersuchungen  im  Gebiet  d.  Optik.  T.  K.  Abbott :  Sight  and  Touch.  Le 
Conte  :  Sight.  Aubert :  Grundziiged.  physiolog.  Optik;  but,  above  all,  Helmholtz  :  Phys- 
iolog. Optik  (a  new  edition  of  which  is  slowly  appearing).  In  English,  the  discussion 
has  been  general  rather  than  minutely  scientific,  and,  of  course,  connected  usually  with 
the  attack  or  defense  of  Berkeley's  Essay  towards  a  New  Theory  of  Vision.  Of  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  this  discussion  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  following  names  de- 
serve special  mention  :  Bailey,  J.  S.  Mill,  Bain,  Spencer,  Fraser,  Sully,  and  Ward.  For 
the  most  recent  information,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  later  articles  in  magazines — far 
too  numerous  for  our  meagre  bibliography  to  mention  in  detail.] 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
MEMORY. 

FI:OM  the   primary    n-pri  >duct  i  \  <•    process,  with  it-  r.-il  re- 

sult .  if  liriiiL'-in-j-    into  consciousne^    a--oriated  mental   imaL'<  9,  :i 
number  of   so-, -all.  .1  "  faculties"  have  tin  ir  development.       The 

th:      ;        •       of  memory,  imagination,  and  thought,  in  BO  far  as 
tli-  reproductive  (and  all  an  ti»;i  Large  extent,  reproductive) 

have  thus  a  common  nn>t  in  thr  fundamental  lit'*-  of  represen 
t  dio.M.  as  that  life  has  already  been  explained.  Jt  remains  m>\\ 
I  i  -ho\v  lio\v.  by  combination  in  dill'<  rent  forms  with  the  oti 

processes  of  tin  same  mental  life,  these  three  allied 

i'^    are   actually   developed.       That   there  <-an  In-uo    imaL.ri- 

without  memory,  and  no  thinking  without  remembering 
and   imagining,  is  obvious  enoiiuh.      (  >n   tip-  other  hand,  we  un 

donbtedly  seem  to  ourselves  differently  employed  when  we  are 
trying  to  remember  something,  and  then  a^ain  to  imagine  how 

somethiiiLj  looks  about  Avliich  AVe  have  heard.  None  the  ],  aa 
sure  are  men  general ly  that  thinkiiiL;-  ditl'ers  in  some  marked  re- 
specte  from  lioth  remembering  and  ima.irinin.Lr.  To  lie  sure,  one 
miudit  sa\  with  almost  equal  appropriateness,  on  trying  t<>  solve 
some  theoretical  or  prartieal  pmlilein  ;  I  am  tryinir  to  think, 
or  I  am  tr\  IIILT  t<»  imagine,  ln>u  thi-  i-.  <>r  would  IMS)  lie.  And 
yet  the  m  on  •  intelligent  use  of  the  word  "thought  "  in  pi  ••  -fei .  i 
to  the  word  " imagination,"  seems  to  pledge  us  to  the  >.  riou-, 
pursirt  of  our  end  according  to  logical  laws  or  to  foim>  corre- 
spondiiiLr  with  our  experience  of  perceptive  reality.  ()nce  more 
and  pioeeedin^-,  as  it  were,  iii  the  reverse  order  of  consideration 
—  unle-^  one  imagines  and  thinks,  one  cannot  i  em-  ndier.  \\ith 
a  t  rue  mid  full  recognition,  any  complex  event  of  pa-t  e\periei; 

V..'.  B£  to  what  these  three  interrelated  faculties  ha\e  in  eom- 
mon,  enough  has  already  been  said.  The  common  factor  is  the 
rep  '  itive  imn,ere,  with  its  different  de-rei  s  of  inien-<it\  and 

i 

lif-'  likeni  ->-s  •.  the  common  processes  are  those  of  the  reproduction, 

under  tl ral   laws  of  all    1'eproduct ion.  of  the  associated 

ideas.      II  all    these  three  faculties  are   distinguished  ftfl  /'•  - 

presei  .  th-  v  are  not  faculties  of  presentative   psychos  B, 
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as  are  sense-perception  and  self-consciousness.  That  is  to  say 
they  are  not  mainly  so  ;  for  we  have  just  seen  that  sense-percep- 
tion itself  involves  memory  and  imagination,  and  even  primary 
intellection.  Memory,  imagination,  thought,  as  predominatingly 
representative,  alike  depend  upon  the  fundamental  faculty  of 
ideation — in  the  wider  meaning-  of  the  latter  word.  In  this  sense 
they  are  different  developments  of  one  and  the  same  form  of  mental 
life. 

It  is  by  no   means   easy   to   tell  what   fixed   characteristic 
differences   separate  these  three  representative   faculties  from 
one  another.     Indeed,   separate  exhibitions   of  any  one  of  our 
faculties  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  actual  life  of  adult  con- 
sciousness.    We  must  be  content  to  show  how,  by  combination 
with  the  higher  developments  of  other  equally  fundamental  proc- 
esses,  these   different  forms   of    reproductive   mental   life   are 
themselves  developed  into  the  three  faculties  of  memory,  imag- 
ination, and  thought.     And  here  it  must  be  noted  that  it  is  not 
purposeful  volition  which  initiates  the  characteristic  differences. 
The  most  elaborate  acts  of  voluntary  remembering  are  no  more 
like  acts  of  imagination  or  trains  of  thought  than  are  the  forced 
occurrences  of  memory-images.    On  the  contraiy,  the  more  intel- 
ligent, purposeful,  and  well  controlled  one's  memory  is,  the  more 
are  pure  acts  of  imagination  and  thought  excluded.      Something 
similar  is  true  of  imagination  and  thought.     The  would-be  artist 
or  inventor  cannot,  of  course,  succeed  without  constantly  exer- 
cising his  faculties  of  memory  and  thought.     But  what  he  wishes 
especially  to  have  happen  to  him  is  something  beyond  mere  re- 
membering and  thinking ;  something  which  he  is  powerless  to 
impart  directly  to  imagination  by  willing,  but  which  comes  to 
imagination  as  its  own  peculiar  quickening  and  uplift,  only  if  he 
voluntarily  excludes  an  excess  of  mere  thinking  and  mere  remem- 
bering.    The  case  of  the  man  who  is  "bent  on  thought"  is  not 
different.     The  more  self-controlled  and  purposeful  his  thinking 
becomes,  the  less  is  it  like  mere  remembering  or  imagining.      It 
is  not  by  addition  of  will,  therefore,  that  the  differences  in  these 
faculties  are  emphasized  or  immediately  developed. 

As  a  basis  for  the  more  detailed  treatment  of  memory,  imagi- 
nation, and  thought,  the  following  brief  statement  of  their 
differences  is  helpful  :  In  brief,  then,  (1)  "Memory"  dilVers  from 
imagination  and  thought  with  respecl  chietly,  to  the  character- 
istic of  conscious  "  recognition."  In  memory,  the  representative 
object  is  L'/ioirn  tf.\  representative  ;  and  this  knowledge,  as  jvcog- 
nitive,  developes  almost  piii-'i  'IHIXXH  \vitli  two  cognate  forms  of 
consciousness.  These  are  the  consciousness  of  time  and  the 
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t-i  niV   past   \\liicli  tin-  iilijivt  <>f    ni>-iiior\    al\\a\>  li:  -         hi  COnn< 

lion  \\ith  thi- rharai-t.  i  i~t i.-  difference,  another  mo>t  important 

an.)  -  All  inv  in.  nion.  u,  an- 

,.f  \\hat     as  I  am  wont  vaguely  or  more  clearly  to  believ<  ily 

happi-iu-d.      "My   past  "  can   m-vi-r   hi-   n-prfs.-nt.  .1    in   anvotl 
way,  \\  li'-thi-r  we  call  tin-  pnvi-r  form  of  n -pi •••>•  -nt.it  ion  ni.-nior\  , 
imagination,  or  thought, than  a-  .-on-i-tiiiLj-  of  r.  il  orcnrn-nc.  >  at 
presentatively  known  to  me.     I  m-iv.  iml-  a^in.- 

or  think  it  to  have  been  different  fnun  \\hat  I  distincth  i.m.-m 
li.-r  it  to  have  been.  But  doimr  this  results  in  my  pn--.-nt  in.LT 
uiv^.-lf  with  a  picture  which,  l>v  its  MTV  nature,  i^  |mt  in  contract 
\\ith  th>-  actuality  of  lay  past.  If  aiivtliin-j  In-vond  tin-  liniil-  t 
th.-  pfi-M-nt  field  of  consciousness  attaclu--  to  it^-lf  tin-  cmi\  id imi 
or  1"  lief  of  reality,  it  is  just  this — namely,  my  pa^t  en  to 

mi-  in  fullv  develojKnl  recognitive  meniorv.     < '11  tin-  coi 

tl l.ji-cts  of  m\    imagination,  whether  this  form  of  r.  pmduc- 

tive  activity  be  the  so-called  "  passive  "  or  the  so-called  "  act  i\ 
do  not    ha\c  the  s;ime  conviction  or  belief  (resting  on  tin1  •_•  round 

that  tln-v  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  my  past  i  atta.  hin-j- it- 

-••If     to    thi'lll. 

II         :       I  houuht  "  is  characteristically  different  from  im 

illation    cannot    be    satisfactorily  explained    in    a    few    sent-  n. 

Its.-!  semblance  to,  and  dependence  upon,  ima-j-ination  i-- 

recoil  i  i  /<  d  in  all  our  use  of  language,  [ndeed,  much  confusion 
has  ah\a\-  arisen  in  psychological  discussion  on  account  <.f  the 
very  natural  use  of  the  word  "  idea "  for  both  the  coi  -n- 

ojis  ii:  •  IP  1  t  hi-  concept  or  product  of  t  hou-.-  lit .      <  >n  t  he  ot  h.  r 

liaiul.  as  -     p     ts  the  "  reality "  of  its  obj(    '  ruined,  inferred, 

or  Horaehow   believed  in— thought   is  mor.  .illn-d   uith. 
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and  dependent  upon,  memory  than  upon  imagination.  The  follow- 
ing- three  particulars,  however,  summarize  those  most  important 
differences,  which  will  be  more  fully  explained  later  on  :   (a)  In 
trains   of   thought,    as  distinguished  from  series  of  associated 
representative  images,  the  individual  factors,  or  "  moments,"  of 
the  train,  are  different.     This  difference  may  be  summed  up  in 
an  indefinite  way  by  saying  that  the  ideas  which  succeed  each 
other,  when  we  are  distinctly  thinking  (not  merely  imagining) 
are  more  abstract,  more  "freed"  from  their  concrete  manifold- 
ness,  more  schematic  as  it  were  (see  p.  2&t  f.).     This  difference 
is  indeed  a  matter  of  degrees,  and  no  fixed  line  between  the 
representative  image  and  the  concept  which  will  stand  the  test 
of  actual  psychical  life  can  be  drawn.      For  that  reason  we  can- 
not definitely  say  where  imaging  leaves  off  and  thinking  and 
conception  begin,     (b)  The  relations  between  the  different  con- 
tiguous  factors  in  trains  of  thinking,  when  compared  with  series 
of  associated  ideas,  are  seen  to  have  a  different  origin  and  char- 
acter.     Here   the   fundamental    distinction    seems    to    be   that, 
whereas    in    mere    imagination    no    consciousness    of    relation 
(whether    of    siniilarhVy,   or   difference,  sequence,    simultaneity, 
cause,  etc.)  is  necessary,  in  thinking,  such  consciousness  of  relation 
is  implied,  either  as  actually  accompanying  the  succession  of  psy- 
choses or  as  due  to  previously  formed  habits  of  conscious  activity 
in  relating.     In  a  preliminary  way  we  mav  say  that  tJiinl-'ntg  is  a 
process  of  relating,  together  with  an  immediate  awareness  of  the  rela- 
tion.    An  examination  of  the  character  of  the  relations  in  which, 
by  thinking,  our  psychoses  are  placed  leads  us  to  ascribe  the 
result  to  the  laws  of  a  so-called   faculty.     This  faculty  we  call 
"intellect."       Intellect  comprises  that  development  of   mental 
life  which  lays  emphasis  on  those  activities  of  assimilation,  dis- 
crimination, etc.,  which  we  have  already  treated.    Thinking,  then, 
although  a  form  of  representative  faculty,  is  also — more  distinc- 
tively—a development  of  the  relating  consciousness  of  primary 
intellection.     Hence,  in  thinking,  the  laws,  or  fundamental  forms, 
under  which  the  ideas  become  related,  are  the  laws  and  forms  of 
intellectual  life.     (<•)  Important  modifications  and  acquisitions  of 
motor  consciousness  are  necessary   in   order  to  emphasize  and 
de\e|op     the    distinction     between     imagination    and    thinking. 
Here  the  intimate  relation   between  litngii'tgs.  and  thought  must 
be  taken  into  account.     But  language,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
thought  of  the  thinker  (in   the  most   general  use  of  the  word) 
always  consists  of  some  form  of  motor  consciousness.     This  is 
trin-    whether  the  so-called  "si-n"    be    given    in  terms    of  the 
tongue  and  other  vocal  orjans,  or  in  terms  of  the  hand  (gestures, 


M  i  MOI:Y 
•  1  whether  it  I..-  expressed   BO  u  to  !»•  inti-lliLril'l'1  t«« 

ot  .  ;;|i|in  —  ••,(    ami    \<  t    «  inplo\  .•>!    Bfl   a    ~H|'|'"rt    ami 

•.Mii.le  t-i  tli--  thinker  >  »\\  n  tlnni-jht.  In  other  \\.  .nU.  a-  tin-  im  n 
t.il  ini.ijf-  I  ..-co  me  mop-  ami  more  al  >-l  lact  .  am  1  th«-  law-  of  tli-  ii 
relation  IM-C.IIII.  •  more  int.-lli-ct  iial  ami  nion-  .-on-ciou-l  v  .1't.r 
luim-.l,  the  ity  aii'l  imp'  >rl  im-<  ,,f  tin-  laii 

ter  ;  ainl  Mich  aign  consists  in  doing  something  with 

th«-  iii"i..r  ofL-aiii-ni  ainl   in  i  \\»  rii-ncinLT  tin-  rrMiltiiiLT 
ti"ii  of  motor 


•M  whether  memory  is  properly  to  be  calli 

•  il  iinii"i-:;iii<'.'  \v  hi'-li  i~  :••'! 

In  it.      If  liy  tlii-  u  w.-iiit.  •  :.-in.-!it;iry  i 

lil'.-,  tin  -ii  m.-uiory  is  nut  ilmt 
ii.  lio\\  tion,  tli> 

.•1  will, 

'"  nil  lli-'  !  \ 

•    •       •!•  jn-tiviiy  i  .f  "  tin-  uiH-"!!--<-i"i: 
f.i.-iilty  ;   ainl  tin-  >aiiif  tiling  i-,  tin.-  .if  t  In-  iii.-tv, 
HIP-  'inliti'i:.  -ti.iii    and  tin-  asocial  I»M  "f  i.l'-.i-.      J'nt  tin- 

•.lly  tin-  vtilunta 

!  -'-If-cons*1:  -.  with  tli«-  r.-.-"Uriiiti..ii  i.f  tin: 

.  always  only  my  i 

•  ,-uly  tlie  c\'  ••  i.in,  1  1. 

inoinory  is  one  of  those  complex  act 
;  ili'volo|iin-  •  IP-  \  .  • 

•ninizoil  form,  of  truly  lit'.-  at  all.     Full  .- 

ulil  '•<!  inovituble  metn|ihysi,-al   j  il.,-  tl- 

of  iiH-ntiil  life  exists  to  so  original  ]• 
whose  life  we  are  considering.    To  express  the  matter  nsTvi  11 

.or,  to  ilo  what  it  actually  do.-s.     I'.nt  in  a 
thi'  facts  of  ])s\i-h  I  :n- 

aental  faculties,  the  complex  a  ii.  .It'.i 

.  thought,  etc.,  nro  ilov.-l"]i.-.l.      What,  v.-r   fnrm   ..f    Lr  we 

i>.  not  in  that  way  cither  increase  <>r  diminish  in 

'>.     Thus  Ulrici  *  denies  that  i.-c.ill., 
•linns  that  it  is  a  property  of  coi  ess;  for  tli.     : 

!|-lv  mow  or  disport  themselves  in  the  aonl,  l>ut  it  i-  •  ,<-h 

•  fr<  iin  tlio  present  to  the   past  ro!i'liti»ns  and  s 
I       "t,3  however,  would  reduce  all  the  factors 

to  associated  brain  -processes  with  a  mere  "<-pi| 
of  •  '-ss.     But  he,  too,  is  forced  to  admit  that  cmi-i-i. 

sen  ething  very  different  from  the  i 

'  (>  tv  of  n-tftirdlng  mrmnnr   rr-trntlvi-   n- 

rou 

i.  nni!   in  -  tlonn.  tralto  .'' 

!  ' 

1  «.  '  I  .  S.  p  810  f. 

'  I..  '  iii'tnent.  \i.  115  f. 
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resembling  brain-states ;  and  tins  being  so,  recoguitive  memory  lias  to  be 
brought  under  terms  of  mental  faculty.  Neither  the  spiritualistic  psycholo- 
gist nor  the  physiological  psychologist,  by  affirmation  or  denial  of  the  so- 
called  faculty  of  memory,  adds  to  or  subtracts  from  either  the  data  or  the 
explanations  of  psychological  theory.  As  for  us,  we  shall  continue  to  use 
the  word  faculty  for  any  of  the  developed  forms  of  mental  life,  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  which  has  already  been  sufficiently  explained  (compare 
p.  51). 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  three  Stages  of  Memory ;  these 
three  are  Retention,  Reproduction,  and  Recognition.  Retention 
seems  to  be  implied  in  the  very  fact  that  our  present  psychoses  are 
representative  at  all  of  our  past  experience.  Unless  they  were 
thus  representative  no  memory  could  exist,  and  indeed  the  organ- 
ization of  the  psychoses  into  what  we  have  any  right  to  call  "  ex- 
perience "  would  be  impossible.  Reproduction,  on  the  other 
hand,  expresses  the  fact  of  the  presence  in  consciousness  of  cer- 
tain psychoses  bearing  this  peculiar  representative  character. 
Such  psychoses  actually  appear,  or  are  produced  —  as  we  fig- 
uratively say — by  the  mind  ;  but  since  they  are  recognized  as  rep- 
resentative, they  are  said  to  be  reproduced  ;  and  since  they  occur 
in  relations  similar  to  those  in  which  their  originals  may  be 
remembered  or  inferred  to  have  occurred,  they  are  said  to  repro- 
duce each  other ;  and,  again,  since  sometimes  our  volitions  de- 
termine the  fact  and  the  order  of  their  appearance,  we  may  be 
said  to  reproduce  them.  But,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  very 
essence  of  the  developed  faculty  of  memory  is  Recognition  ; 
and  this  involves  the  consciousness  of  the  present  psychoses 
as  representative  of  my  past,  and  so  a  reference  to  that  p<t*f. 
which  is  my  past.  Therefore  the  cognition  of  memory  is  prop- 
erly called  recognition. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  \)j  no  means  all  this  threefold,  or 
triple-stratified,  activity  actually  takes  place  in  every  conscioiis 
process  of  memory.  Indeed  the  most  elaborate  and  deliberate 
acts  of  memory  give  no  evidence  of  all  this.  The  simple  funda- 
ment ;d  fact  is  that  "  we  remember  ;  "  and  that  each  memory  is  of 
some  of  our  experiences  rather  than  of  others.  Some  of  our  ex- 
periences— presumably — we  cannot  remember  or  never  have  re- 
membered. Every  act  of  memory  also  takes  place  in  some  order 
within  the  general  stream  of  consciousness  :  it  is  more  or  less 
distinctly  and  completely  representative  of  some  past  experience  ; 
and  it  is  distinguished  by  more  or  less  of  conscious  recognition. 
These  throe  termSj  then  retention,  reproduction,  and  recogni- 
tion— really  set  forth,  in  di  lie  rent  aspects,  what  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  assume  in  order  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  mysterious 
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and    complex    fact    that    \\ .  •    il<>    l':!:d    Ourselves    reinend >•  -rim_'    ill  a 

ions,  recognitive  \\a\ . 

lint   h-re  «••  must  taki-  DO!  '   important  differences  with 

l   to  tin-  relation  in    which    tln--c   thn-.     a-Mini'-d    jir... 

•  I  t«>  tin-  iimloulite  1  fai-t  «'f  memory.      I  or,  let  it  n.>t   i  •   t'.u- 

•t-  n,  all    \\e   an-   sore  of  as    p-;,'  holo-jjcal    fact    i-      "  I   i- mem- 
ber;*1  ami  this  simply  means  that    certain   states  of   pr. -ent 

«-onscioiisi|,-sv,  ha\e   tin-  peciiliarit  y  of   licarin-j-  in  t  In-msi  1  \ .  s  the 
.v//.  -  claim  In  lie  a  knouh  1  '    |  in-sent  at  i\  e  Mat-  -  »f 

my  »'iiiisciiiu-iic--.     Thi-  i-  tn  say  <'\'  i  a: :.iin  that  I  cannol  •  ?(  u 

OOnc<  i\«-  <if  tin-  |in--il'ilit  y  "!'  my  ivim-ml  n-ri  ML'  (as  ili-t  iiiL.rui-l:     1 
t     .MI    iiiia-iiiiiiL-    nr    thinkiiiL.' t    anything   which    does   ii"t    IM-I.-ML' 

t.'iii\  consoions  past.     It  tollovrs  th&t  what  is  called  "  r< 

/\  ///.   .  //  \loglcal  peculiarity  <>/  memory  cu  a  •/'•  •     /••  i 

,,  nt-il  nffirifij.  And  uliftln  r  \\»-  can  explain  its 
origin  ami  cumlit  ioii^.  <  >r  IK  >t ,  mako  im  -1  in'-  r<  nc«-  in  tin-  n-la- 
tinli  \\hich  thi-  Stage  "f  lii'-lii'.ry  l"-ar^  t<>  tin-  c<  Un  |  >h-t .  <  1  act. 

'I  -illeil  recognition  is  ///  consciousness  ami  |mr<  1\ 

ri)n>ci.iii«siii-ss — all  nf  it — and  it  is  tin-  <im-  thiiiLT  aluiut  tin-  I'aciiltv 
•  if  \\hich  uc  ai'i-  pel  f.-ctly  cci'tain.      15ut  the  case  is  nut    |>r.''-i-ely 

tin-  same  \\'ith  the  stage  ealled  reproduction.     It  is  sometiD 

>aid   that    \>\    reproductiOD  \vi-  siuiiifx    "the  actual    return   <if   the 
im  i'liisne.--,  ;"'  ami  tn  this  -tatenii-nt  there  i^  i li. 

jectiull.          Hilt    \\eilnmit      lia\e    i,n  ,,<   »-<l    lllltil     the    |-e|i|  «  idllr.  'd     illl- 
'   i/.  d. 

_V'i   111  fact  dues  reproduction,  a-,  a  factor  «»f  memory,  take 

place  in  its  completion  liei'ure  i- i^nitimi  is  added,  as  il    were. 

On  the  contrary,  in  im-mnry  recognitive  repi-odiu-tinn  i^  tn.-  .U-- 
tdnguishing  form  of  representative  activity  :  for  we  may  become 

.-ciniis,   iii   a   measure,   nf   the   reproductive    prm-es^;    \\e   can 

\\atch  ourst-h  es,  while  reniein  I  ie  i  i  1 1  _•-.  a  i  ill  notice  how  the  id- 

MI-J •_•.•-!    each  ntlier  iii   the  stream    "f   consciousness;    we   can 

voluntarily  "hark  back'1  upon  mir  ui'^t   recent   memories,  and, 

•   _i- of  tin- la\\- nf  suggestive  association,  " round 

•    "    the    l'e\i\ed     iliia-j-es    illtu    a     lll'H-e    CiUllpl'    !'      1'eC.  >  _•  1 1  1 1  i  \  e    act     •  >f 

ni'-iii"  Iii   tin--   ua\     dn   \\  e   i|iiicken,   purit\.   and   enrich   cur 

I  pi'-tnn-s  of  th<>  events  l'cliiiiLrim-r  to  our  p a-t  conscious 

This    pi  •  .  •('    ri  |  i|-i  I'luct  ion.   then  •  -elf    ii 

in<  .i -;ire  a  process  in  consciousness.     It  is  also,  in  p.-n-t.  a  proc<  BS 
l.ehniL'iiiL.'  t'l  the  "  frin«,n-s     i ir  "  I lonli  r^ "  of  consciousness,  the 

diml\  ions  or  lialf-coii->cioii-.  mental  lit'-       In  order  to  com- 

pl-'te  our    explanation  i'f    -"  much  of    reproduction  as  belongs  t" 

lOUd     liiemo]\.     and     tl  land-     \\itliili     the      lield    of 

:     , 
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memory-knowledge,  we  may  indeed  choose  to  speak  of  "uncon- 
scious reproduction."  But  in  doing-  this  we  are  only  drawing-  in- 
ferences, or  making-  conjectures,  as  to  the  antecedent  conditions 
of  memory. 

What  is  partially  true  of  reproduction  is  absolutely  true  of 
retention.  Properly  speaking-,  scientific  psychology  can  know 
nothing-  about  retention  as  a  stage,  or  factor,  or  state  of  memory. 
And  strictly  speaking,  retention  is  not  a  word  to  be  applied  to 
any  psychical  act  or  process  whatever,  or  however  concerned 
in  the  undoubted  fact — I  remember.  This  statement  is  as  true 
of  all  physiological  theories  of  memory  as  it  is  true  of  those 
theories  which  rely  upon  the  existence,  and  mutual  influence 
of  so-called  unconscious  ideas.  Both  forms  of  theory  ex- 
press metaphysical,  and  not  scientific  hypotheses,  in  a  figurative 
and  unwarrantable  way.  The  metaphysics  of  the  physiological 
theory  is  no  better — is,  it  would  seem,  scarcely  so  fruitful  in  ex- 
planation— as  the  metaphysics  of  the  ideation  theory.  Retention, 
like  reproduction,  is  designed  to  explain  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness, as  such,  only  by  pointing  out  the  conditions  011  which  they, 
as  actual  states  of  consciousness,  seem  to  depend.  So  far  as  re- 
tention does  this  at  all,  it  is  reducible  to  the  well-known  or  im- 
perfectly conjectured  lawrs  of  reproduction  ;  as  distinguished  from 
the  laws  of  reproduction,  regarded  as  the  preconditions  of  recognitire 
memory,  there  is  no  such  thing  known  to  scientific  j^  </<•/<.  ,/,,</!/  </s  re- 
tention in  memory.  Nor  can  wre  form  the  faintest  conception  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  unconscious  retention  of  our  past  expe- 
riences, whether  in  the  form  of  brain-states  or  in  the  form  of  ideas 
within  the  mind. 

\  2.  What  is  called  the  "retentive"  power,  or  factor,  of  memory  has 
been  conceived  of  in  two  different  ways — the  psychological  and  the  physio- 
logical. The  popular  language  runs  as  though  the  representative  images 
were  "stored  aw;iy  "  in  the  mind,  and  then  sprung  forth  or  were  brought 
forth  by  involuntary  or  voluntary  "recall."  Such  language  has  been  in  all 
ages  converted  into  a  metaphysical  theory.  Thus  Plato  and  St.  Augustine 
regarded  the  ideas  as  existing,  somehow  retained,  in  the  mind.  But  what- 
ever theory  we  may  defend  as  to  the  mind's  entity,  we  can  neither  conceive 
of  it,  nor  of  the  nature  of  ideas,  so  as  to  justify  any  oilier  than  a  eonfes-edly 
figurative  use  of  such  language.  What  corresponds  in  real  experience  to 
the  figure  of  speech  is  nothing  beyond  the  fact  and  the  laws  of  memory. 
No  more  defensible  than  the  ancient  vie\v  is  that  of  the  modern  Herbart  ian 
school,  or  of  the  psychologist  Bouillier  '  who  declares  :  "  No  idea,  at  least  of 
those  which  memory  may  recall,  ever  leaves  the  mind  entirely.  ...  To 
remember  is  to  have  new  consciousness  of  what  has  not  ceased  to  exist  in 

1  See  Le  Principe  vital,  p.  403  1. 
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memory  that  persons  growing  old  begin  first  to  complain,  and  the  veiy 
nature  and  order  of  this  failure  emphasizes  the  physiological  conditions  of 
all  retention.  No  experience  is  more  fiequent  than  that  of  failure  in  the 
attempt  to  fix  in  memory  presentations  of  sense  when  the  cerebral  condi- 
,  tion  is  iinsuitable,  unless  it  be  the  painful  knowledge  that  we  are  unable 
to  show  we  have  retained  what  we  try  to  recall  when  in  similar  bad  condition. 
Many  astonishing  phenomena  occur,  however,  which  baffle  all  attempts  to 
give  them  a  satisfactory  physiological  explanation  in  detail.  After  fevers— 
for  example — much  or  all  of  one  kind  of  knowledge  may  be  lost  while  another 
connected  kind  is  retained.  [Forbes  Wiuslow  even  tells  of  a  man  who,  after 
a  fever,  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  letter  P.]  Then  again  the  lost  knowl- 
edge, without  any  assignable  reason  in  cerebral  changes,  may  come  rushing 
back,  as  it  were.  In  "  aphasia  of  recollection  "  the  patient  may  retain  the 
memory  of  certain  words  and  yet  be  quite  unable  to  remember  others  closely 
allied.  But  in  general,  as  says  Kussrnaul :  '  "  The  more  concrete  the  idea, 
the  more  readily  the  word  to  designate  it  is  forgotten  when  the  memory 
fails."  And  this  view  accords,  on  the  whole,  with  the  order  in  which  reten- 
tion fails  in  senile  memory.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  apparently  insuperable 
physical  obstacles,  a  wonderful  reproduction  of  the  past  conscious  experi- 
ence takes  place  ;  and  in  moments  of  disease,  of  danger,  and  even  of  death, 
preceded  by  a  time  of  apparent  unconsciousness,  a  flood  of  unexpected  mem- 
ories often  breaks  in  over  the  field  of  consciousness.  These  phenomena 
are  partly  to  be  explained  by  changes  in  arterial  circulation  ;  but  of  their 
complete  cause  we  are  still  largely  in  ignorance.  However,  such  occasional 
experiences  do  not  disprove  the  rule  that  the  constitution  of  the  brain  fixes, 
in  a  general  way,  the  limits  of  every  man's  retentive  powers  ;  and  that  the 
conditions  of  health  for  the  brain-tissue  are  also  the  conditions  of  good 
retentive  memory. 

\  4.  The  psychical  conditions  of  retentive  memory  are  to  be  summed  up  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  relation  which  attention  sustains  to  the  processes  involved 
both  in  presentation  and  in  reproduction.  What  impresses  itself  upon  our 
interest,  in  the  first  instance  ;  what  accords  with  our  permanent  disposition, 
or  with  our  temporary  mood,  at  the  time  of  acquisition  ;  what  is  most  thor- 
oughly wrought  by  repetition  under  various  connections  into  the  texture  of 
mental  life ;  what  is  apprehended  in  the  direction  of  our  customary  or  more 
particular  final  purposes;  what  by  prolonged  and  intense  voluntary  effort 
we  impress  upon  ourselves,  especially  if  we  connect  it  with  a  number  of 
other  associated  ideas  that  are  to  a  high  degree  memorable  ;  what  by  good 
logical  consequence  follows  from  facts  and  premises,  themselves  likely  to  be 
retained  ;  these,  and  such  like  matters,  are  surest  to  survive  the  obliterative 
influence  of  time  and  so  to  be  retained  in  memory.  Or  if  we  regard  the  suc- 
cessive fields  of  consciousness  as  biological  realms,  where  the  "struggle  for 
existence  "  among  the  memory -images  goes  on,  those  that  have  the  foregoing 
characteristics  are  "  fittest  to  survive."  The  practical  maxims  for  cultivat- 
ing retentive  memory  which  follow  from  these  statements  are  obvious.  But 
they  all,  if  we  include  its  various  kinds  (involuntary  and  voluntary),  degrees, 
and  relations  to  all  fundamental  processes  of  mental  life,  are  seen  to  bo  con- 
nected with  attention.  Thus  the  rules  for  a  good  retentive  memory  are 

1  Ziemssen's  C'yclopn  ilhi,  \\\.,  p.  759. 
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the  feeling— bearing  almost  a  trace  of  guiltiness — with  which  we  have  been 
oppressed  when  we  were  forgetting  what  we  ought  to  have  remembered  ;  and 
to  it  the  saying  corresponds  :  "  I  thought  there  was  something  I  had  for- 
gotten to  do."  The  uncomfortable  feeling  and  vague  idea  of  something 
missing  with  which  one  arrives  home  when  one  has  left  one's  cane,  umbrella, 
or  bundle,  is  of  the  same  nature.  Here  the  dim  memory-picture  of  how  the 
complex  sensations  of  poise  and  balance  ought  to  be,  is  contrasted  with 
actual  experience  from  skin,  joints,  muscles,  etc.  We  express  this  contrast 
by  saying :  "I  thought  I  had  forgotten  something." 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  the  wonderful  so-called  "retention  in  un- 
conscious memory,"  which  certain  patients  display  in  post-hypnotic  states, 
is  partially  to  be  explained  in  this  way.  They  do  not  indeed  retain  in  clear 
consciousness  the  memory  of  the  things  suggested  to  them  in  the  hypnotic 
state.  But  apparently  they  do  have  somewhat  of  this  "metamorphosed" 
memory,  this  substitution  of  obscure  feeling  and  ideation  for  clearly  recog- 
nizable and  definite  memory-images.  The  obscurer  state  is  ready  to  expand 
into  the  clearer  state,  when  the  least  favorable  excitement  from  environment 
or  from  suggesting  idea  takes  place.  The  condition  of  mind  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  when,  after  some  great  sorrow,  joy,  or  anxiety,  we  wake  in 
the  morning,  before  the  definite  memories  of  what  has  happened  rally  to 
the  field  of  consciousness,  illustrates  the  same  principles. 

The  fundamental  Conditions  and  Laws  of  Reproduction— 
the  second  of  the  three  stages  or  factors  of  memory — are  es- 
sentially the  same  for  the  more  complex  and  highly  developed 
presentations  of  sense,  or  states  of  self-consciousness,  as  for  the 
simpler  representative  images  (already  sufficiently  discussed,  p. 
241  f.).  The  concurrent  development  of  other  faculties,  however, 
and  their  reactive  influence  on  the  development  of  memory,  in- 
troduces several  considerations  which  require  attention  at  this 
point.  As  sense-perception  grows  more  intelligent  and  purpose- 
ful, not  only  are  the  stores  of  memory  enriched,  but  the  trains  of 
associated  ideas  become  interconnected  in  more  varied  ways. 
The  same  object  of  perception  suggests  to  the  developed  mind 
much  more  than  was  formerly  possible.  Physiologically  speak- 
ing1 (and  yet  figuratively)  we  may  say  that  those  sections  of 
curves,  in  which  the  "whole  curve  slumbers"  (see  p.  2-43),  cross 
and  recross  each  other  in  ever  more  bewildering  complexity. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  complexity  is  kept  reduced  to  order  ; 
the  formation  of  reproductive  disposition  and  habit.  Ed u cat  imi 
and  environment  constantly  operate  to  induce  the  more  frequent 
repetition  of  some  associations  rather  tliau  others;  the  already 
established  orirani/at ion  into  which  society  receives  the  indi\  id- 
ual  tends  to  connect  certain  ideas  together  as  suggest  MIL;-  and  sn^- 
p-ested,  with  what  approaches  a  complete  uniformity.  K\  TV  in- 
dividual in  some  sort  enters  into  the  inheritance  of  reproductive 
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of  what  we  have  previously  known  respecting  sensuously  similar  objects. 
This  is  none  the  less  true  because  such  so-called  memory  in  percep- 
tion does  not  ordinarily  involve  clear  recognition  of  the  place,  time,  and 
circumstances  belonging  to  the  previously  known  similar  objects.  Yet 
not  infrequently  we  enlarge  consciously  our  perceptive  grasp  by  recalling 
that,  at  least  somewhere  and  sometime,  we  saw,  or  heard,  or  felt,  something 
like  this.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  the  perfection  of  such  perception 
stores  memory  with  knowledge  which  will  be  constantly  suggested,  and  so 
more  or  less  perfectly  recalled  in  all  our  new  efforts  at  perception.  So  true 
is  this  as  to  induce  certain  writers '  to  claim  that  the  powers  of  memory  are 
not  substantially  different  from  the  powers  of  apprehension.  The  same 
"traces"  (Spureri)  or  tendencies  growing  out  of  past  experience,  are 
called  "  powers  of  sense-perception,"  in  so  far  as  they  serve  to  strengthen 
and  supplement  new  sensuous  experiences  of  a  like  kind  ;  and  they  are  also 
called  "  powers  of  memory,"  in  so  far  as  they  are  brought  to  renewed  exci- 
tation independently  of  such  sensations.  Another  author  a  holds  that  all 
secondary  states,  or  states  of  memory,  differ  from  the  primary  only  in  de- 
gree. "Every  case  of  memory  is  a  case  of  sympathy."  This  is  perhaps, 
however,  to  press  a  truth  too  far — so  far,  indeed,  as  to  carry  it  beyond  the 
borders  of  truthfulness.  The  same  faculties,  or  fundamental  processes  of 
the  mental  life,  are  indeed  involved  in  both  memory  and  perception,  and 
the  relations  between  the  two  are  those  of  inseparable  interdependence  ;  but 
the  proportion  is  markedly  different  in  all  ordinary  cases,  and  the  different 
nature  of  the  recognition  as  involving  time-cousckmsness,  entitles  the  two 
to  be  called  different  faculties  (though  only  in  the  secondary  and  derived 
meaning  of  the  word  faculty).  One  important  truth  connecting  memory  and 
perception  has  been  enunciated  and  illustrated  in  detail  by  M.  Paul  Janet  : 3 
"  Memory  is  but  the  conservation  of  a  synthesis  accomplished  at  some  pre- 
vious time  ;  it  is  clear  that  memnry  will  not  exist  when  the  synthesis  has  not 
been  formed,  or  even  when  it  has  been  only  half-made,  and  remains  unstable 
and  fragile."  Hence  that  fixedness  and  order  which  the  reproductive  activ- 
ity has  wh^n  it  attains  the  character  of  a  recognitive  memory  of  past  objects 
of  perception  and  self-consciousness,  as  distinguished  from  objects  of  imagi- 
nation and  thought.  We  cannot  choose  how  we  will  remember  things,  or 
our  own  experiences,  as  we  can  choose  how  we  will  fancy  or  think  them  to 
be. 

?  7.  The  influence  upon  the  memory  of  the  individual  which  comes 
from  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  as  it  wore,  is  of  immeasurable  important-t- 
it is  not  by  any  means  the  experieiieo  of  the  individual  which  is  or^:mi/.od 
alone  into  a  system  of  suggestions  and  orderly  reproductive  activities.  Un- 
doubtedly I  cannot  remember  the  experience  of  any  other  one  than  myself; 
even  the  possibility  of  my  doing  this  is  inconceivable,  and  it  is  just  this  im- 
possibility which  marks  the  prim-ipal  differences  between  developed  mem- 
ory and  other  forms  of  representation.  At  the  same  time,  the  actually  domi- 
nant laws  of  reproductive  arlivity  are  soniexvliat  rigidly  fixed  for  mo  by  the 
conditions  which  embodv  the  remembered  experience  of  the  race.  Whether 

'  Compare  Benebe : Pragmatlsche  I'-M  im'ojne,  p.  189  f. 
"R.-iliirr  :  l.i-  mi-  tli-  I'liiln-nphir.  I.,  I'svi-holo^k-,  p.  150  f. 
3  lievuu  I'hilo-oiihiqiir,  Murrh  ami  April,  1891. 
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production  of  these  words,  with  the  consciousness  of  recognition,  becomes 
the  extended  memory  of  the  lecture  or  the  book. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  a  large  extent  in  the  development  of  language-memory 
that  all  development  of  memory  consists.  That  synthesis  in  presentative 
consciousness,  which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  object  may  become  an 
object  for  future  recognitive  memory,  is  an  affair  which  requires  time.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  with  all  unfamiliar  and  complex  objects,  since  they 
require  so  much  of  intellection — of  analysis,  synthesis,  assimilation,  differ- 
entiation, etc. — to  perfect  the  work  of  presentative  consciousness.  Many  of 
our  experiences,  however,  follow  each  other  so  rapidly  that  this  work  of  pres- 
entation is  really  impossible  of  accomplishment.  Here  language-memory 
is  indispensable,  if  any  memory  at  all  is  to  be  acquired.  Hence  when  we 
are  travelling  through  an  interesting  region  on  a  railway  train,  or  are  watch- 
ing any  swiftly  changing  spectacle,  or  are  taking  any  physical  observation 
with  an  instrument,  etc.,  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  mentally  storing  away  a 
brief  description  of  it  all  in  words.  Subsequent  reference,  as  it  were,  to 
these  few  mental  notes  serves  to  reproduce  the  whole  series  of  presentations 
for  future  recognitive  memory. 

The  general  health  of  the  mind,  its  sanity  or  insanity,  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  dependent  upon  the  amount  and  character  of  language-memory.  As 
a  rule,  though  not  always,  aphasia  and  a  general  impairment  of  memory 
arise  and  develop  together.  As  a  rule,  too,  in  old  age  or  in  mental  disease, 
the  reproductive  powers  fail  in  a  certain  order ;  those  memories  which  are 
committed  to  abstract  terms,  and  thus  are  peculiarly  dependent  on  language, 
are  the  last  to  fail.  This  is  because  in  the  developed  memory  the  associa- 
tions which  were  latest  in  the  order  of  development  have  become  most  fun- 
damental; and  the  whole  interrelated  structure  of  the  brain — all  its  centers 
and  association-tracts — is  involved  in  them. 

Certain  phenomena  in  reaction-time  further  confirm  the  advantages  of 
word-association.  For  example — to  refer  again  to  results  which  have  al- 
ready been  considered  from  another  point  of  view — Miiusterberg  '  found  tliat 
reproduction  in  answer  to  such  a  question  as,  "On  what  river  is  Cologne  ?" 
occupied  from  808  n-  to  889  «-  ;  but  the  proposal  of  a  question  in  such  I'm  in  as 
the  following  :  "  Apples,  pears,  cherries,  etc.;  which  do  you  like  best?  "  short- 
ened reaction-time  to  694  a  to  659  a.  In  both  these  cases  certain  words  (as 
"  Cologne  "  in  the  first  class  of  questions,  and  "  apples,  pears,  etc.,"  in  the 
second  class)  are  full  of  memories  which  they  are  ready  to  yield  as  soon  as 
the  reproductive  activity  is  incited  by  attention  being  called  to  them.  If, 
then,  these  "  memorable  words  are  got  before  the  mind  "  early  in  the  ques- 
tion-sentence the  completed  act  of  reproduction  (choice  being  excluded  by 
the  associations  already  having  been  established  in  past  experience]  is  more 
quickly  accomplished.  This  is  because  a  vast  number  of  syntheses  of  a 
very  complex  order  have  already  been  made  and  stored  away,  as  we  figura- 
tively say,  in  word-memory.  Indeed,  language-memory  constitutes  the 
principal  portion  of  our  "  stock  "  ideas  already  bound  together  and  ready 
for  rapid  and  firm  associated  reproduction. 

\  9.  Certain  abnormal  and  diseased  conditions    of   brain   and   mind  are 
characterized  chiefly  by  disorders  of  the  reproductive  function  of  memory. 

1  Beitrage,  etc..  Heft  i.,  1889. 
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movement  that  belong  to  the  vocalizing  organs  in  speaking  -words  ;  while 
we  have  a  clear  memory  of  words  or  sounds  ;  and  this  is  plainly  because  the 
direction  of  attention  to  the  practical  end — the  word-sounds  as  vehicles  of 
thought — has  suppressed  those  sensations  which  were  merely  means  to  the 
end.  In  the  same  way  it  is  the  score  which  absorbs  the  attention  of  the 
accomplished  musician  who  is  playing  at  sight  ;  thus  certain  black  lines 
and  dots  excite  the  right  motor  activities  in  spite  of  a  complete  lapse  from 
recollection  of  the  acquired  memory-images  of  tactual  and  muscular  sensa- 
tions. But  who  has  not  seen  the  nervous  soloist— for  example,  on  'cello  or 
violin — while  the  orchestra  is  playing  the  prelude  to  his  accompaniment, 
practising  mentally,  in  the  way  of  reviving  the  images  of  the  sensations  be- 
longing to  a  particularly  difficult  passage  in  the  solo  ? 

$  11.  Finally,  atmosphere  is  a  most  important  factor  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  reproductive  processes  in  developed  memory.  AVith  a  par- 
donable extension  of  this  term  we  may  say  that  such  "  atmosphere  "  is  of 
two  kinds — (1)  internal  and  (2)  external.  That  is  to  say,  the  character  of 
the  reproduction  at  any  particular  time  is  largely  decided  by  the  mood  and 
environment  of  that  very  same  time.  For  memory  is  not  unartistic  ;  but, 
the  rather  does  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  follow  the  same  rules  as  imagination 
and  thought  in  its  efforts  to  produce  harmony  and  symmetry  of  total  effect. 
The  "  systematic  association,"  to  which  M.  Paulhan  reduces  all  the  laws  of 
the  reproductive  activity,  is  not  governed  by  practical  ends  alone.  It  is 
in  some  sort  as  an  artist  that  every  man  remembers  what  he  remembers ;  and 
the  influence  upon  the  processes  of  ideation,  in  general,  which  comes  from 
the  underlying  tone  of  feeling  has  already  (p.  280  f.)  been  explained,  both 
physiologically  and  psychologically.  Everybody  knows  that  in  our  sad 
moods  we  remember  our  sad  experiences,  and  in  glad  moods  our  glad  experi- 
ences, etc.  Or  if  we  follow  the  law  of  contrast,  it  is  as  sad  pleasures,  or  as 
glad  sadness,  that  we  recall  the  opposite  of  our  present  mood.  For— 

"  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows, 
'Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so"- 

and  tho  same  thing  is  true  of  all  our  experiences  with  a  decided  affective  tone. 
This  artistic  harmony  between  memory  and  presentative  consciousness  we, 
on  the  whole,  prefer  (as  we  are  compelled,  in  the  main,  to  experience  it)  to 
the  distraction  and  pain  which  any  habitual  discord  between  present  mood 
and  reminiscences  of  the  past  would  occasion. 

In  tin-  same  way  we  cannot  be  surrounded  by  any  kind  of  predominating 
atmosphere  without  its  effect  on  our  reproductive  energies  l>eii;g  most 
marked.  Here  reminiscence  is  compelled  to  conform  to  environment.  Tims 
a  return  to  a  foreign  country  in  which  wo  have  once  learned  its  language 
stimulates  the  memory  of  that  almost  forgotten  language  by  means  of  the 
•jvneral  correspondence  of  environment.  Nor  is  this  contrary  to,  but  con- 
firmatory of,  the  experience  of  Sully,1  who  on  a  first  visit  to  Noi\\ay  found 
himself  constantly  reproducing  Italian  \\onls.  For  here  the  generally  for- 
eign atmosphere,  with  its  whole  "peculiar  complex  of  feelings,'' stimulated 
the  memory  of  that  particular  foreign  language  which  had  been  previously 

'The  tinman  Mind,  I  ,  \>.  ::il    note). 
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proposal  of  Hamilton  to  use  the  word  "reminiscence"  for  active  reproduc- 
tions seenis  to  reverse  the  customary  English  usage.  But,  in  fact,  this  dis- 
tinction— though  valid  and  important — has  many  degrees  which  shade  into 
each  other ;  and  neither  purely  active  nor  merely  passive  reproduction  is 
often,  if  at  all,  accomplished  in  developed  mental  life.  Hence  the  vacillat- 
ing use  of  all  the  terms  just  mentioned  ;  hence  also  the  thought  concealed  in 
reHexive  verbs  for  the  act  of  memory  (sick  eri/ineni,  se  souvenir,  etc.). 

While  we  cannot  appeal  to  definite  acts  of  recollection  as  instances  of  a 
voluntary  activity  freed  from  all  bonds  of  the  association  of  ideas,  nor  regard, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  adult  mind  as  ever  long  wholly  passive  in  reproduc- 
tion, we  can  observe  certain  distinctive  features  of  recollection,  considered 
as  active  and  voluntary  reproduction.  (Ij  In  recollection  some  end  is  con- 
ceived of  as  being  served  by  the  reproductive  process.  This  end  may  be 
either  the  recall  of  some  memory- picture  as  a  sort  of  end  in  itself;  or  the 
reproduction  of  the  memory-picture  as  a  means  to  some  other  end.  Thus 
we  ' '  recollect  "  the  past  when  we  sit  down  of  an  evening  to  "  talk  over  old 
times  ;  "  but  the  witness  in  a  lawsuit  may  be  stimulated  to  recollection  in 
order  to  win  his  case  or  to  get  rid  of  a  teasing  lawyer.  But  this  setting  of 
the  end  of  recollection  before  the  mind  itself  involves  memory.  Thus  it 
may  be  said  that,  in  order  to  recollect,  we  must  remember  what  we  are 
called  upon  to  recollect.  (2)  The  essential  thing  about  recollection,  then, 
is  the  rendering,  by  an  activity  of  will,  what  Sully  '  has  called  "  a  vague  sub- 
conscious mode  of  representation,"  a  sort  of  dim  presentiment,  into  a  com- 
plete recognitive  memory.  The  word  re-collect  (to  bring  together  into  a 
whole  again)  signifies  just  this.  Hence  the  significance  and  importance  of 
"clews"  in  all  acts  of  recollection.  We  figuratively  represent  ourselves  as 
trying  to  ' '  get  hold  "  of  the  memory-image  ;  we  then  consciously  make  use  of 
it  as  a  sort  of  handle,  or  token,  for  the  rediscovery  of  the  whole  experience. 
Tims,  in  the  effort  to  recollect,  we  find  ourselves  voluntarily  iixuting  by 
attention  the  principal— though  still  inchoate  and  dim— features  of  the  pres- 
ent reproductive  consciousness.  This  process  of  fixating  alters  the  time-rate 
witli  which  the  fixated  elements  pass  through  the  field  of  consciousness,  in 
two  ways  :  they  may  either  be  slightly  detained  in  consciousness;  or,  tin  y 
may  be  recalled  in  so  continuous  a  succession  as  partly  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  constant  detention. 

Now  (3)  if  the  fixation  of  discriminating  attention  on  the  so-called  "  clew  " 
does  not  result  in  a  satisfactory  revival  of  the  ideas  associated  with  this  clew, 
so  as  to  form  an  act  of  recognitive  memory  adapted  to  our  recognized  end, 
attention  is  voluntarily  redistributed,  as  it  wore.  Other  features  of  the 
dim  presentiment  are  selected,  fixated,  and  the  results  of  suggestion  ;M 
proceeding  from  these  new  centers,  are  watched.  Again  (I.)  \\e  may  allow 
the  inure  pa^-ive  repn >duct ive  processes  which  are  started  by  any  one  of  the 
chosen  dews,  to  run  on  for  a  time,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  yet  lead  to 
effective  clews;  or  that  (as  so  often  happens)  all  at  once  the  ivc,  instructed 
memory  will  be  stalled  in  full  and  vital  experience  by  the  reawakening  touch 
of  some  suggestion.  We  may  even,  for  tip'  time,  voluntarily  inhibit  the 
active  process  of  recollection,  in  the  expectation  (based  upon  much  experi- 
ence) that,  if  we  will  let  ''alone"  the  reproductive  processes,  they  will  by 

>  The  Humau  Miud,  L.  p.  347. 
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mind")  what  is  repulsive  to  some  forms  of  feeling.  This  inhibition  of  recol- 
lection is  the  very  opposite  of  the  ordinary  and  uncontrolled  result  upon  our 
memory  of  •whatever  strongly  excites  feeling ;  the  result  is  a  sort  of  attrac- 
tion to  recall,  often  amounting  almost  to  a  strange  fascination.  Few,  indeed, 
are  they  who  have  not  suffered  much  from  being  obliged  to  remember  what 
they  would  gladly  have  forgotten — even  the  more  bound  to  the  recognitive 
recall  on  account  of  the  association  of  strong  and  repulsive  feeling  therewith. 
On  the  other  hand,  men  of  will  and  of  trained  minds  can  refuse  attention  to 
those  objects  which  they  choose  thus  to  keep  below  the  threshold  of  con- 
sciousness ;  in  this  way  by  control  of  memory  they  establish  habits  of  con- 
venient forgetting.  We  are  told  of  Kant  that,  being  much  grieved  over  the 
loss  of  his  old  servant,  he  wrote  in  his  journal:  "Remember  to  forget 
Lampe." 

The  Mental  Activity  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  faculty 
of  memory  from  all  other  most  closely  allied  forms  of  faculty  is 
Recognition.  By  this  word  it  is  meant  that,  in  a  complete  act  of 
developed  memory  the  present  psychosis  is  consciously  related  to  the 
past  of  my  experience  as  representative  of  that  past.  As  has  been 
said,  recognitive  reproduction  therefore  involves  the  conscious- 
ness of  time  and  the  consciousness  of  self ;  and  these  forms  of 
consciousness  develop,  in  mutual  dependence,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  memory.  Recognition  is  also  plainly  dependent  upon, 
and  necessary  to,  the  development  of  all  intellectual  activit}^ ;  in- 
deed, as  the  very  word  re-cognition  signifies,  such  recollection 
appears  in  consciousness  as  pre-eminently  intellectual  activity. 
Memory  is,  then,  in  some  sort,  a  growth  from  that  primary  intel- 
lection in  which  the  consciousness  of  similarity  and  of  difference, 
and  the  processes  of  assimilation  and  differentiation,  are  implied. 
But  recognition  cannot  be  explained  as  a  simple  development  of 
any  one  of  these  forms  of  consciousness,  so  called.  To  remember, 
with  recognition,  is  not  simply  to  have  the  consciousness  of  time 
—however  highly  developed — or  the  consciousness  of  self,  or  the 
consciousness  of  similarity  and  difference.  Neither  is  recogni- 
tive memory  to  be  explained  as  a  compound  of  all  these  forms 
of  conscious  mental  life.  The  rather  is  it  a  form  of  mental  re- 
action .s///  </<'/tt'/'ix,  which,  while  depending  upon  conditions  of  re- 
tention and  reproduction  of  ideas,  under  the  laws  of  association, 
and  involving  the  development  of  various  other  allied  forms  of 
consciousness,  has  still  a  unique  ch;ii-;ict<T  that  transcends  the 
conditions  on  which  it  reposes. 

The  (le.j-reo  of  recognition  which  belongs  to  different  acts  of 
memory  varies  greatly;  for  the  faculty  of  recognilive  memory 
is  subject  to  the  laws  of  development,  in  the  history  of  mental 
life.  For  example,  1  may  be  said  recognitively  to  remember  sin 
object,  an  event,  or  a  .state  of  my  own  thought  or  feeling,  which 
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there  is  an  actual  remembrance  only  when -the  recognition  is  ac- 
companied by  a  reinstatement  of  portions  of  the  memory -train 
continuous  with  the  previous  presentation  of  what  is  now  recog- 
nized." But  this  is  only  to  say  that  recognitive  •///(•///"/•//  does  not 
take  place  unless  the  representative  object  in  consciousness  is  to 
some  extent  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  past,  and  to  my  past. 
Here  again,  however  we  discuss  the  subject,  we  are  brought 
around  to  the  truth  that,  in  the  highest  development  of  memory  we 
have  a  form  of  cognitive  activity  which  is  sui  generis — a  somewhat 
more  than  mere  reproduction  without  recognition,  and  more  than 
mere  assimilation  as  implying  recognition  but  without  reproduction 
and  the  consciousness  of  time  and  of  self . 

$  15.  All  attempts  to  explain  the  recognitive  activity  by  physiological  con- 
ditions are  hollow  and  vain.  Not  less  hollow  are  those  theories  which  assume 
that  memory  is  accounted  for  by  merely  enumerating  the  facts  and  laws 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  considered  purely  as  facts  and  laws  that  have  re- 
spect to  psychical  processes.  The  so-called  retention  of  memory,  or  tendency 
to  react  in  a  given  way  due  to  having  previously  acted  in  a  similar  way,  and 
the  relations  between  the  psychical  processes  due  to  established  associations, 
have  certain  correlates  in  cerebral  conditions  and  activities.  Thus  we  may 
say  that  the  intensity,  complexity,  time-rate,  and  succession  of  the  ideas  in 
the  mental  train  depend  upon,  or  are  correlated  with,  the  intensity,  com- 
plexity, time-rate  and  succession  of  the  cerebral  processes.  But  recogni- 
tive memory  is  not  to  be  explained  <cs  though  it  were  a  mere  succession  of 
images ;  or  a  mere  succession  of  consciousnesses  of  any  kind  ;  or  merely  a  suc- 
cession of  fainter  impressions,  resembling  in  character  and  time-order  previ- 
ously existing  impressions,  plus  consciousness  in  general,  as  it  were.  As 
Professor  James  '  has  well  said  :  '•  No  memory  is  involved  in  the  mere  fact 
of  recurrence.  ...  A  farther  condition  is  required,  .  .  .  that  con- 
dition is  that  the  fact  imaged  be  expressly  referred  to  the  past,  thought  as  hi 
the  past.  .  .  .  But  even  this  would  not  be  memory.  Memory  requires 
more  than  mere  dating  of  a  fact  in  the  past.  It  must  be  dated  in  ///// 
past." 

When,  therefore,  there  comes  into  the  stream  of  my  consciousness  a  shite 
of  which  I  may  say,  I  now  know,  because  I  ivninnber,  that  on  such  a  day  of 
the  past  (of  July,  '92)  /climbed,  in  company  with  A,  B,  etc.,  Asama-yama.  ami 
looked  into  the  crater,  etc.,  then  a  kind  of  intellectual  activity  has  been  per- 
formed, whose  factors  and  aspects  cannot  even  be  conceived  of,  much  less 
definitely  and  scientifically  established,  as  having  physiological  processes 
with  similar  categories. 

\  1(5.  The  presence  of  conscious  recognition,  with  its  accompanying  feel- 
ing of  familiarity,  etc.,  in  both  perception  and  memory,  brings  llie>e  t  \vo 

1  The  Principles  of  IVvcholoiry,  I.,  p.  (149  f.  A  similar  attitude  toward  all  the  protnnditx  ui"  p-v- 
chical  life,  implied  in  I  lie  hi  flier  intciieet  ml  activities,  and  I  he  "inpo--i!jilitv  of  corn- latin:.'  llie-e  ac- 
tivities \vitli  (1  'tin  "le  cere  I  n'.-i  I  prOCCSSCS,  is  implied  ill  -IK  1 1  [  i.'i-s.'i  L.'es  as  are  to  lie  I  on  nil.  I.  pp.  117 

(note),  158.  K;I  i..  LSI,  307,  331, 578  (note),  581,  and  69]  (see  especially  what  is  -aidoi  the  conscious- 

i"  !  n!  ••  similarity."  in  the  la-t  passage).  With  fill  this  it  j<  dilHenlt  to  reconcile  the  olivioii-  mean- 
ing ol  the  remarks  ou  p.  087  f. 
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different  acts  of  memory ;  but  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  refuse  to  reduce 
this  unique  intellectual  and  reflexive  function  of  mind  to  the  terms  of  a  psy- 
cho-physical mechanism.  In  some  sort,  I  transcend  the  present  and  connect  it, 
by  a  true  spiritual  synthesis,  into  a  known  reality,  with  the  past,  in  every  act  of 
developed  recognitive  memory. 

§  17.  The  relation  of  recognitive  memory  to  all  knowledge,  and  to  those 
convictions  concerning  reality  which  enter  into  all  knowledge,  is  now  to 
some  extent  apparent.  It  is  such  memory  which  makes  rational  expectation 
possible  ;  and  as  well  all  reasoning  with  respect  to  the  future — all  rational 
looking  forward,  and  all  projection  of  remembered  trains  of  ideation  into  an 
imagined  as  distinguished  from  a  remembered  time.  While,  then,  the  con- 
sciousness of  time  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  memory,  the  develop- 
ment of  memory  is  also  necessary  to  the  developed  idea  of  time,  as  present, 
past,  and  future— and  all  these  with  reference,  always  and  only,  to  my  now- 
conscious  self.  To  say  this  is  not  to  reason  in  a  circle ;  it  is  simply  to  ac- 
knowledge that  interdependence  of  relations  between  all  of  the  activities, 
phases,  and  stages  of  mental  life,  which  all  mental  development  shows. 

Not  only  is  recognitive  memory  necessarily  related  to  all  knowledge,  and 
to  all  development  of  knowledge,  but  such  memory  is  knowledge,  of  what 
really  happened  in  niy  past.  To  the  extent  to  which  I  really  remember,  to 
that  extent  I  know  ;  and  as  long  as  I  do  not  doubt  my  memory,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  I  know  and  what  I  know.  For  belief  in  the  trustworthiness  of 
memory  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  something  that  belongs  to  its  essential 
characteristics  as  recognitive.  To  attempt,  then,  to  verify  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  memory  in  general  is  to  attempt  something  quite  absurd.  There  is 
no  possible  guarantee  of  memory  which  resides,  as  it  were,  outside  of  memory. 
There  is  no  corrective  of  one's  own  poor  memory  but  a  better  memory; 
either  one's  own,  or  that  of  some  other  person  who  has  had  a  similar  presen- 
tative  knowledge.  Whatever  appeal  we  make  for  the  correction  or  improve- 
ment of  memory  we  are  in  nowise  getting  around,  or  beneath,  or  above, 
the  "  authority  "  of  memory  and  the  "  belief  "  which  we  have  in  its  deliver- 
ances. In  fact,  on  that  authority  and  belief  hang  the  perfection  of  our  pre- 
sentative  knowledge  and  all  the  grounds  of  inferential  knowledge  ;  and 
so,  of  course,  all  that  can  be  said  or  conjectured  about  the  psycho-phys- 
ical processes  of  reproduction,  the  cases  of  diseased  memory,  of  double 
consciousness,  etc.  Unless  the  essential  soundness  of  one's  own  memory 
be  preserved,  the  very  appeal  to  others  to  correct  it  becomes  ineffective 
and  even  impossible. 

$  18.  Yet  here  again  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  important,  the  almost 
omnipresent,  principle  of  continuity.  For  a  comparison  of  different  acts  of 
memory  shows  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  degrees  of  correctness,  and  of 
assurance  of  correctness,  belonging  to  them.  There  are  disappointed  ex- 
pectations based  upon  mistaken  memory,  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  the 
same  things  differently  remembered  by  different  memories,  acquired  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  influence  of  prejudice,  interest,  etc.,  over  the  deliverances  of 
memory  ;  and  there  are  changes  of  memory  produced,  by  further  reflection, 
or  due  to  sudden  inlmrsts  of  clearer  recognitive  recollection,  etc.  lint 
especially  does  experience  force  upon  us  a  certain  submission  of  particular 
memories  to  the  memory  of  generalized  principles;  :is  when  we  conclude 
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ciously,  and  perfectly  remembered.  Here,  of  course,  the  division 
iiito  kinds  of  memory  is  only  limited  by  the  number  of  kinds  of 
objects  which  may  be  retained  and  reproduced  in  memory. 
This  distinction  also  is  merely  relative.  All  kinds  of  memory 
alike  fall  under  the  conditions  of  retention  and  the  laws  of  repro- 
duction, as  already  described.  A  few  words  with  reference  to 
selected  examples  of  several  kinds  will  therefore  suffice. 

$  19.  The  word  "  tenacious,"  as  applied  to  memory  has  reference  to  the 
amount  of  forgetting,  in  comparison  with  actual  or  possible  recollecting, 
which  experience  enables  us  roughly  to  measure.  The  very  nature  of  con- 
sciousness, with  its  limitations  of  field,  attention,  etc.,  and  the  very  nature 
of  all  memory,  have  been  shown  to  involve  forgetting  as  truly  as  recollect- 
ing. With  all  men  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  past  (not  only  the  years 
of  early  childhood,  but  also  the  details  of  almost  every  day's  experience)  is 
never  actually  recalled.  But  the  amount  actually  reproduced  in  conscious- 
ness differs  very  greatly  with  different  individuals  ;  hence  the  merely  relative 
use  of  the  word  tenacious  to  signify  that  some  minds  hold  on  to  their 
past  better  than  others.  A  "  spontaneous  "  memory  is  one  that  reproduces, 
what  it  reproduces  at  all,  on  relatively  little  excitement  from  suggestion,  as 
we  might  say,  and  generally  with  ease  and  marked  rapidity  in  the  sequence 
of  the  ideation  -  processes.  While  tenacious  memory  may  be  trusted  to 
"hold  on  "  to  the  ideas ,  however  sluggishly  and  reluctantly  it,  at  times,  re- 
produces them,  spontaneous  memory  is  prompt,  and,  for  the  time  being, 
generous  "  in  delivery."  These  two  kinds  of  memory  may,  or  may  not,  co- 
exist in  the  same  person  or  in  the  same  individual  act  of  memory.  A  "  poor  " 
memory  is  relatively  lacking  in  both  tenacity  and  spontaneity  ;  and  a  remark- 
able or  "  prodigious  "  memory  would  seem  to  require  excellence  in  capacity 
both  to  retain  and  promptly  to  reproduce. 

Instances  of  the  prodigies  performed  by  spontaneous  memory  are  numer- 
ous enough.  Besides  the  frequently  cited  case  of  the  servant  who,  on  being 
seized  with  a  fever,  talked  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  what  she  years 
previously  had  merely  heard  recited  without  understanding  a  word,  the 
butcher  of  />/<•* V/v>  might  fitly  be  mentioned  as  an  example  ;  for  this  man, 
during  his  paroxysms  of  madness  recited  entire  passages  from  the  tragedy  of 
"  Phedre  ;"  but  on  recovery  he  failed  to  recollect  a  single  verse.  Nor  would 
it  seem  out  of  place  to  speak  of  trained  spontaneity,  like  that  of  the  juggler 
Houdin,  who,  aftorafew  minutes  spent  in  the  library  of  a  certain  gentleman, 
astonished  him  by  repeating  "  right  off"  the  titles  of  his  books  ;  or  like  that 
of  the  painter  who  reproduced  from  memory  the  altar-piece  of  Rubens,  at 
Cologne,  when  it  had  been  carried  away  l>y  the  French,  and  did  it  so  cor- 
rectly that  careful  comparison  was  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
original  and  the  copy.  Of  mon  of  truly  prodigious  memories,  especially  in 
certain  kinds  of  objects — implying  both  tenacity  and  spontaneity  extending 
to  a  wonderfully  large  number  of  presentation-experiences  history  furnishes 
noteworthy  examples.  In  the  highest  lank  stand  those  who,  like  Scaliger, 
Nielmhr,  and  Pascal,  combined  the  highest  qualities  of  mind  with  the  high- 
est development  of  various  kinds  of  memory.  Of  Pascal  we  are  told  by 
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persons  exhibit  in  respect  of  the  kind  of  objects  which  they  remember  best. 
The  general  fact  also  corresponds  to  the  physiological  theory  of  the  cere- 
bral conditions  of  memory.  Thus  in  developed  form  we  have  the  memory 
of  the  artist,  the  memory  of  the  man  of  science,  the  memory  of  the  philos- 
opher, the  memory  of  the  practical  man,  etc.  The  memory  of  the  great 
thinker  or  scholar  is  chiefly  a  word-memory.  In  general,  also,  the  different 
forms  of  sense-perception  are  memorized  with  different  degrees  of  clearness 
and  completeness  by  different  individuals.  (Here  compare  what  has  already 
been  said  concerning  the  sensations  and  their  images,  p.  240  f.) 

Valid  and  useful  Maxims  for  the  Art  of  Remembering  follow 
from  the  laws  of  retention  and  reproduction,  as  already  dis- 
cussed. Such  maxims  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  ac- 
cording- as  they  have  reference  to  :  (1)  Those  general  condi- 
tions of  sound  brain  and  sound  mind  011  which  the  entire 
structure  of  the  faculty,  as  it  were,  depends ;  (2)  the  condi- 
tions, especially  governing  the  fixation  and  distribution  of  at- 
tention, of  the  original  experience  which  it  is  designed  to 
remember ;  (3)  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  connections  be- 
tween the  particular  memory  and  the  entire  structure  of  asso- 
ciated mental  life.  Under  the  first  class  fall  exhortations  to 
keep  the  brain  tissue  sound  and  well  nourished  with  properly 
aerated  blood ;  to  avoid  excessive  drains  upon  the  elasticity  of 
the  cerebral  centers,  etc.  Among  the  qualifications  of  mental 
sanity  affecting  the  quality  of  memory,  the  quasi -ethical  are 
not  the  least  important ;  such  as  not  to  allow  interest  to  falsify 
and  cloud  memory,  habitually  to  refuse  to  be  overhasty  in  con- 
clusion of  memory,  etc.  But  both  the  bodily  and  the  mental 
conditions  under  which  the  presentation  is  "  committed "  to 
memory  must  also  be  carefully  guarded.  Thus  the  effort  to  learn 
when  suffering  from  cerebral  fatigue  or  exhaustion  is  to  be 
avoided.  To  control  attention — with  fixation,  distribution,  repe- 
tition, all  directed  to  the  desired  end,  and  interest  awakened 
and  made  to  lend  vividness  to  the  impression — is  the  principal 
maxim  falling  under  the  second  class.  Closely  connected  are 
the  maxims  which  require  that  advantage  be  taken  of  the  laws 
of  association  in  the  cultivation  of  memory;  for  these  laws  are 
the  "natural"  modes  of  the  recurrence  of  the  ideas  under  the 
principles  of  contiguity,  similarity,  contrast,  etc.  Mnemonics, 
or  "artificial"  memory,  then,  furnishes  safe  maxims  only  so  far 
as  it  follows  these  laws;  that  is,  ceases  to  be  artificial  and  be- 
comes natural.  But  relatively  non-rational  or  accidental  associa- 
tions are  //>/////>//  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  development  of 
memory  ;  and,  indeed,  for  such  subjects,  in  all  stages,  as  do  not 
lend  themselves  readily  to  the  higher  forms  of  association. 
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associated  with  the  rest  of  experience  in  an  intelligible  way.  (Comp.  p.  272  f.) 
(3)  Eepeat  with  fixed  attention  until  the  object  is  "  fastened"  in  memory 
(see  p.  286)  ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done  without  excessive  expenditure  of 
energy  and  time,  repeat  as  frequently  as  possible  the  first  attempts  at 
memorizing.  For  forgetting  is  rapid  at  first  and  slower  afterward ;  and  es- 
tablished recognitire  memory — other  things  being  at  all  equal — makes,  for  its 
firm  establishment,  a  large  demand  upon  both  time  and  energy.  [Thus  Eb- 
binghaus  found  that  even  16  repetitions  would  often  not  secure  recognition  of 
his  series  of  non-sense  syllables  the  next  day  ;  sometimes  53-61  repetitions 
were  necessary.]  (4)  Bear  always  in  mind  that  really  good  memory  can- 
not be  secured  without  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  perception  and  reason- 
ing. Nor  can  the  conscience  and  the  heart  (the  ethical  and  general  affec- 
tive accompaniments  and  factors  of  knowledge)  be  left  out  of  the  account. 
For,  although  memory  often  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  special  and  isolated  piece  of 
psycho-physical  mechanism,  if  the  faculty  is  to  be  developed  as  a  fountain  of 
knowledge,  we  must  reckon  with  the  whole  man — brain  and  mind — as  the  subject 
who  remembers. 

[In  addition  to  works  cited  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XIII.,  and  in  this  and  preceding 
chapters,  the  following,  on  Memory,  may  be  consulted  :  Articles  in  the  Am.  Journal  of 
Psychology,  ii.,  l-o,  by  W.  H.  Burnham.  Dugald  Stewart:  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  I.,  chap.  vi.  Sully:  The  Human  Mind,  II. ,  Appendix  D.  Taine  :  De  1'Intelligence, 
ii. ,  1-'?.  Among  the  many  treatises  on  the  cultivation  of  Memory  the  following,  especially 
the  first,  perhaps,  deserve  mention  :  M.  L.  Holbrook  :  How  to  Strengthen  the  Memory. 
Pick  :  Memory  and  a  Rational  Means  of  Improving  it.  Kay  :  Memory,  What  it  is  and 
How  to  Improve  it.  W.  L.  Evans :  Memory  Training.] 
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int-ntal  lift-  of  children  ami  of  tin-  IOU.T  aiiimaU  ;  it  i-~  SOMM-- 
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mo-~t  part,  wt'livein  divams,  \vln-rc  the  representative  images  are 

•i.-rall\    of  a  highly  sclnMuatic  and   vairu*1  rharartcr.  •'""1  v' 
litth-  d.  tinitrly  recogniz&I,  in   tin-  strirter  moaniiiL'  «\  this  t.-im. 
In  reverie  and  day-dreaming,  memory  and  imagination  L:<>  hand 

in  hand,  and  liotli  may  lack  tin-  chi.-f  ch.iractcrixt  i,--,  of  hi^ht-r 
intflliLr'-ii<'f.  Hut  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  l»y  inia.Lrinat ion  that 
the  iiiM-ntor,  the  artist,  <»r  tlie  jioet  (and  even  nn-re.  the  man  ot 
pun-  -« -i.-m-e  or  of  philosophy)  transcends  all  the  niemori-  - 
his  o\\ii  past,  and  even,  in  the  case  of  jjri'iiius,  <>f  tin-  past  of  the 
entii.  \vliilr,  as  Schopenhauer  says,  the  man  \\ithoiit  im- 

aL'ination    is    related   to   him  who   has  much   of  the   hiirhest    de 
!o|imeiit  of  this  faculty,  "  as  tin1  mussel  fastened  to  its  rock, 
that    mu-t   wait  for  what  chance  may  bring  it,  is  related  to  the 
animal  that  moves  freely  or  even  has  wings." 

In  somewhat  the  same  manner  must  we  compare  the  imaL'ina 
tion.  a^  iv-pects  its  place  in  the  development  of  mental  life,  \\ith 
tin-  facnllv  of  thinking.      For  here  again   we  must  place  imagina- 
tion In-low  the   power  of  forming  Conceptions  and  of  maki 
fen-nee-,  if  l»y  imagination  we  mean  to  indicate  most  of  our  m« 
ly  reproductive  image-making  faculty.     <  >n  the  otln  r  hand,  the 
dependence  of  thinking,  in  all  its  higher  functions,  upon  tl  .   .1. 
velopeil  and  trained  power  of  imagination  is  undoubted.      Tl 
is  much  also  to  make  as  sympathize  witb  tho-,e\\iio  regi     1  the 
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so-called  "  intuitions  "  of  the  artist,  or  the  man  of  science  and 
philosophy,  as  standing1  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  than 
the  "  thoughts  "  of  the  same  man — so  far  as  by  this  latter  term 
We  designate  psychoses  different  from  the  intuitions.  It  is  im- 
agination largely  that  makes  what  Balzac  calls  the  "  specialist," 
and  declares  to  be  necessarily  the  loftiest  expression  of  man— 
the  link  which  connects  the  visible  to  the  superior  world.  He 
acts,  he  sees,  he  feels,  through  his  "  Inner  Being1."  For,  how- 
ever much  of  offensive  mysticism  may  cling  to  such  talk  as  this, 
scientific  psychology  has  still  to  remember  that  the  facts  of  the 
creative  and  artistic  life  of  man  exist ;  and  since  they  exist, 
they  are  not  to  be  denied  description  and  explanation,  IIOWCMT 
stubborn  they  may  prove  themselves  in  the  face  of  all  petti- 
ness from  mathematical,  or  cerebral,  or  experimental  science  so 
called. 

But,  in  truth,  imagination  and  intellect  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  distinct  faculties  properly  opposed.  They  must  co- 
operate and  interpenetrate  each  other  most  profoundly ;  although 
different  sexes,  ages,  and  individuals  show  these  two  sides  of 
elaborating1  and  reflecting  consciousness  in  different  proportions. 
Thus,  some  psychologists  treat  them  as  two  directions  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  separating  and  combining  activity  of  mind. 
Imagination,  by  more  searching  separation,  gets  at  the  interior 
content  of  the  individual ;  thought,  by  manifold  combinations  of 
another  kind,  forms  laws  and  principles,  and  opens  up  the  so- 
called  universal.1  What  is  chiefly  to  be  noticed,  however,  is  that 
the  merely  reproductive  forms  of  imagination  closely  resemble 
memory,  with  a  lowr  degree  of  recognitive  energy  ;  while  the 
creative  forms  of  imagination  rather  resemble  that  rapid  and 
lofty  thinking  wrhich  leaps  to  conclusions  with  an  immediacy 
and  certainty  comparable  to  the  intuitive  processes  of  percep- 
tion. Both  these  two  extremes,  however,  are  connected  by  an 
indefinite  number  of  intervening  links.  And  in  all  imagination, 
memory  and  thinking  are  necessarily  involved. 

§  1.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enter  into  the  controversy  us  to  Avhether 
imagination  shall  be  called  a  "  faculty  "  or  not.  The  Herbartians  and  the 

physiologists  In-iv  a.^ain  a^ree  in  denying  such  a  title  to  this  form  of  mental 
life.  According  to  Volkmann,  properly  speaking,  imagination  is  only  a  term 

for  the  energy  residing  in  the  ideas  themselves,  and  is  therefore  different  ac- 
cording to  the  differences  of  the  ideas.  lyich  idea  has  its  memory,  and  every 
movement  of  the  collect  ive  consciousness  li;is  its  power  of  imai^inat  ion.  Ac- 
cording to  (lie  physiologists  the  lii'di-^t  flights  of  creative  --emus  are  fully 
accounted  for  as  reproduced  cerebral  activities  formerly  excited  1>\-  external 

1  See  Genr  '•  :  I'  yhologie,  p.  204  f. 
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theory  of  itleo-motor  effect  on  the  skin  and  muscles,  so  necessary  to  the  art 
of  the  actor,  reposes  upon  the  same  basis  of  truth.  Lichtenberg  highly 
praised  Garrick  as  an  actor  by  declaring  that  he  (by  gift  of  vivid  imagina- 
tion) "  appeared  to  be  present  in  all  the  muscles  of  his  body."  The  rise  of 
feeling  from  the  fainter  forms  in  which  imagination  first  excites  it,  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  emotional  grandeur,  is  possible  only  on  the  same  basis.  TJie 
complete  physiological  conditions  of  productive  imagination  seem  t<>  involve  !><>th 
centrally  initiated  ideation-factors  and  motor  factors,  both  centrally  and  periph- 
erally reproduced. 

The  most  important  psychological  Division  of  the  Imagina- 
tion is  into  Reproductive  and  Productive  (or  Creative).  This 
distinction,  however — like  the  others — is  one  of  degrees  only. 
As  the  type  of  the  more  purely  reproductive  form  of  imagina- 
tion we  may  instance  our  dreams,  or  those  phantasms  which 
chase  each  other  through  consciousness  when  we  are  about  fall- 
ing asleep  ;  or  again,  when  we  are  lying  awake  and  (excitedly 
or  placidly)  watching  ourselves  make  pictures  as  it  were.  Here, 
however,  the  truly  creative  character  of  the  work  involved  is 
often  wonderful.  In  the  wildest  of  our  dreams  the  spontaneity  of 
fancy  may  be  most  apparent ;  and  there  are  few  dreams  where 
the  whole  pageantry  does  not  show  the  soul  of  the  dreamer  to  be 
an  artist  that  makes  much  of  a  small  amount  of  sensation-"  stuff,'' 
by  helping  it  out  with  large  drafts  upon  the  image-making  fac- 
ulty. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  customary  to  deny  that  the  most 
supreme  efforts  of  imagination  can  result  in  truly  creating 
anything.  Here,  however,  we  must  distinguish  carefully  our 
use  of  words.  No  object  can,  of  course,  be  constituted  by  activity 
of  representation  which  may  not  be  analyzed  into  factors  that 
have  previously  been,  by  discriminating  consciousness,  known  as 
factors  of  presentation-experience.  For  so-called  creative  im- 
agination, however,  the  factors  themselves  are  re-creations — ex- 
isting only  while  the  mind  creates  them  ;  and  as  respects  the 
limits  of  combination,  none  can  be  assigned  except  those  fur- 
nished by  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  all  intellectual 
life.  Within  these  expansive  limitations  the  imagination  creates 
(more  divinely  because  consciously,  and  because  more  freely  ac- 
cording to  ideals)  the  world  of  both  material  and  psychical  sort 
with  which  it  presents  itself,  and  which  it  presents  also  to  the 
apprehension  of  other  minds.  It  is,  as  Professor  Everett '  has 
said,  "the  power  of  mental  vision,  a  power  which  creates  that 
which  it  beholds." 

Keproductive  Imagination  develops  in  constant  dependence 
upon  the  two  closely  allied  forms  of  the  general  representative 

1  Poetry,  (  uiih d\ .  and  Duty,  p.  1. 
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according  to  our  chosen  point  of  view.  But  certainly  the  fancy  of  thousands 
of  dreamers  nightly  constructs  tales  quite  as  worthy  of  the  title  "  creative," 
and  quite  as  ingenious,  as  the  greater  number  of  the  current  novels.  In  this 
same  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  work  done  by  the  imagination  of  the 
insane  ;  for  example,  the  case  of  the  Russian  Nihilist,  long  imprisoned,  for 
whom  his  creaking  slippers,  as  he  paced  his  prison-cell,  became  "  the  haunt- 
ing voices  of  damned  fiends." 

On  a  still  lower  plane,  psychologically,  stand  those  instances  of  reproduc- 
tive imagination  where  the  members  of  the  series  are  bound  together  into 
scarcely  a  semblance  of  dramatic  unity.  This  is  a  form  of  development 
closely  connected  with  that  spontaneity  of  the  image-making  processes  to 
which  attention  has  already  been  directed.  Here,  as  in  dreams,  an  increased 
rapidity  of  metamorphosis  takes  the  place  of  artistic  combination.  A  certain 
creation  takes  place;  but  chaos  is  the  result  rather  than  a  dramatic  unity. 
Thus  Grinthuisen  tells  us  how  he  once  dreamed  that  he  was  riding  a  horse, 
when  immediately  the  horse  became  a  buck,  the  buck  became  a  calf,  the 
calf  a  cat,  the  cat  a  beautiful  maiden,  and  she,  an  old  woman.  The  tree 
on  which  the  cat  climbed  became  a  church,  and  this  a  garden  ;  the  playing  of 
the  organ  in  the  church  changed  into  the  mewling  of  the  cat  and  this  into 
a  song  from  the  maiden,  etc.  Such  "  rout  "  of  the  imagination,  or  running 
riot  of  fancy,  characterizes  certain  well-known  forms  of  insanity.  In  some 
such  cases,  if  the  insane  person  is  artistically  inclined,  or  artistically  trained, 
the  product  of  the  imagination  may  take  on  a  vaguely  suggestive  and  ex- 
ceedingly weird  character.  Such  are  the  songs  sung,  the  pictures  drawn,  the 
poems  and  speeches  composed  in  madhouses.  Nor  have  instances  been 
wanting  where  artists  of  alleged,  or  even  of  great  real,  merit  have — espe- 
cially, perhaps,  in  their  later  compositions,  when  unchecked  tendencies  to 
idiosyncrasies  of  fancy  had  developed — gone  "  half-niad,"  as  it  were,  in  their 
works  of  art.  Indeed,  certain  passages  in  the  greatest  dramatists  and  mu- 
sicians acquire  the  effect  they  have  over  our  imagination  by  their  suggestions 
of  the  author's  fancy  as  having  broken  free  from  all  laws  of  association,  as 
well  as  all  forms  of  reality.  The  capers  of  the  clown,  the  carnival,  the  pan- 
tomime, etc.,  certainly  do  not  excite  what  George  Eliot  has  called  "  the  ex- 
quisitn  laughter  that  comes  from  a  gratification  of  the  reasoning  faculty  ;  " 
but  they  at  least  spring  from,  and  appeal  to,  one  genuine  side  of  imagina- 
tive faculty  ;  they  thus  enable  a  good  wit  to  "  turn  diseases  to  commodity." 

$4.  Fortunately,  however,  most  of  the  activity  of  human  imagination 
more  obviously  bows  to  some  form  of  the  laws  of  association,  as  dependent 
upon  perception,  memory,  and  thought.  Thus,  in  some  sort,  by  being  less 
spontaneous  and  productive,  the  fancy  is  more  tame  and  serviceable.  Sucli 
is  the  imagination  of  the  average,  steady-going  man  in  his  waking  life. 
Indeed,  the  character  of  its  working  determines,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
difference  between  waking  life  and  dream  life.  For,  as  we  have  already 
Been,  imagination  enters  into  all  perception  of  things;  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
ii  latj  ely  constructs  the  world  as  known  to  science;  while  the  world  in 
which  all  pure  mathematics  revels  is  its  creature  /»//•  excellence.  But  in 
all  these  cases  imagination  creates  by  reproducing  under  tin-  limitations 
of  memory  as  dependent  upon  past  experience,  and  of  thought  as  directed 
by  the  unchanging  forms  of  intellectual  development.  "With  the 
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new  unity  to  be  effected  by  the  combination,  as  its  end  (some 
semblance  of  an  "  ideal"  -that  is  to  say — held  before  the  mind). 
The  interests  served  by  creative  imagination  are  exceedingly 
various,  as  respects  the  character  of  its  ideals,  the  amount  of 
conscious  attention  given  to  selection  of  means,  and  the  amount 
of  feeling  involved,  etc.  They  range  all  the  way  from  a  cook's 
construction  of  a  new  ragout  or  a  new  dressing-  for  salad  to  the 
activity  of  the  astronomer  who  rounds  out  the  solar  system 
by  inserting-  the  as  yet  unseen  planet,  or  who  traverses  the 
space  beyond  the  remotest  discoverable  star  to  form  a  picture  of 
the  universe.  Strictly  speaking-,  it  is  only  by  productive  imagi- 
nation that  we  can  complete  at  all  the  otherwise  fragmentary  ex- 
perience of  sense  and  self-consciousness.  By  it  one  puts  one's 
self  the  other  side  of  the  tree  yonder,  and  so  completes  a  picture 
of  the  object  as  having  a  far  side  as  well  as  a  near  side.  Only 
by  it  does  one  enter  the  arena  of  past  histories,  understand 
and  enjoy  biographies,  comprehend  and  sympathize  with  one's 
fellow-men.  Thus  the  child  learns  to  play  his  part  upon  life's 
stage  by  practising,  in  anticipation,  with  an  almost  limitless 
variety  of  imagined  circumstances.  Thus,  too,  does  the  artist 
enter  into  the  very  heart  of  nature  and  intuit  the  beauty  and  the 
meaning  which  utterly  escape  all  scientific  analysis.  Or,  like 
the  musician  who  saw  "  all  heaven  opened  and  the  great  God 
sitting  on  his  throne,"  the  believer  in  the  tenets  of  religion 
transcends,  by  use  of  this  faculty,  the  bounds  of  memory  and  of 
syllogistic  reasoning. 

\  5.  Detailed  statements  are  scarcely  needed  respecting  the  question 
how  far  imagination  can  be  truly  "creative."  Nor  is  it  likely  that  such 
statements  can  be  scientifically  made  and  defended.  On  the  one  hand, 
fixed  lines  cannot  be  drawn  in  definition  of  the  limits  within  which  new 
combinations  can  take  place.  The  limits  of  the  combinations  possible  are 
very  variously  fixed — (1)  by  the  ends  sought  through  the  act  of  imagina- 
tion ;  (2)  by  the  skill  in  analytic  observation  and  synthetic  power  belong- 
ing to  the  individual  ;  and  (3)  by  the  insuperable  laws,  iho  ultimate  forms 
of  the  development  of  all  mental  life.  Thus  the  limitations  set  by  the  ends 
which  the  man  of  science  or  the  inventor  recognizes  differ  greatly  from 
those  to  which  art  subjects  itself ;  and  each  form  of  art  acknowledges,  at 
least  in  some  indefinite  fashion,  its  own  peculiar  limitations  (as  respects 
material  in  which  the  idea  of  the  imagination  must  be  reali/.ed,  method  of 
procedure,  etc.).  Prose  imaginative  literature,  for  example,  recognizes 
some  vague  distinction  between  the  novel  and  the  romance;  the  dill'eivnt 
forms  of  musical  composition  (oratorio,  symphony,  etc.,)  observe  other  lim- 
itations. Again,  it  only  needs  saying  to  lie  credited  that  dilVeivnt  individ- 
uals are  differently  limited  in  respect  of  this  so-called  creative  faculty. 
according  to  the  original  constitution  of  their  minds,  tlieir  training,  and 
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discriminating,  assimilating,  and  differentiating  consciousness.  Especially 
important,  however,  is  the  dependence  of  imagination  on  intellective  presen- 
tation-experience, on  perception  as  an  achievement  of  both  image-making 
and  thinking  faculty.  Such  perception  is  as  necessary  to  the  man  of  imag- 
ination as  to  the  man  of  science  ;  but  different  aspects  of  the  object  are 
caught  in  the  two  cases,  and  the  end  sought  in  the  new  combination  is  also 
different.  The  imagination  of  the  inventor  and  of  the  artist  must  both  be 
stimulated  and  fed  by  discriminating  perception  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
painter,  his  eye  seizes  upon  the  form  and  coloring  of  perceived  objects  in 
such  an  analytic  way,  and  so  fixes  it  in  memory,  that  it  may  serve  as  ma- 
terial for  his  art  in  the  future.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  musician, 
whose  perception  is  the  most  "interior"  of  all  artists.  Apropos  of  this  it 
may  be  noted  that  certain  Japanese  kakemonos  represent  their  old-time 
musicians  as  wandering,  with  their  simple  musical  instruments,  in  the  soli- 
tary places  of  nature  to  catch  the  various  notes  which  she  emits.  And  be- 
cause the  musical  art  of  this  people  never  got  beyond  the  lower  imitative 
stage,  it  is  confessedly  inferior  to  that  of  European  peoples  ;  for  imagination 
does  not  lose,  but  rather  gains,  in  intellectual  quality  when  it  passes  beyond 
the  reproductive  stage  and  constructs  an  ideal  by  fashioning  over  the  ele- 
ments of  a  past  perceptive  experience. 

$  7.  The  origin  of  all  great  creations  of  imagination  is  necessarily 
more  or  less  enveloped  in  mystery.  Especially  is  this  true  when  we  see 
them  manifesting  a  relative  independence  of  the  development  of  what  we 
call  the  "  thinking  faculty."  In  reflecting  upon  certain  phenomena  of  nat- 
ure, of  the  lower  animals,  and  of  the  sesthetical  products  of  human  activity, 
one  is  led  to  refer  much  to  the  unconscious,  or  to  so-called  instinctive 
as  distinguished  from  intellective  and  voluntary  activity.  But  psychology, 
as  the  description  and  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  human  conscious- 
ness, can  only  recognize  in  silence  the  so-called  unconscious  creative  imag- 
ination of  nature.  The  theory  of  instinct,  whether  in  man  or  in  the  lower 
animals,  is  not  much  clearer  ;  and,  as  has  just  been  said,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  psychological  science  cannot  wholly  explain  the  origin  of  certain 
products  of  creative  imagination.  Certainly  they,  not  infrequently,  arise  in 
such  way  as  to  give  countenance  to  the  word  "divine  ;"  and  this  word  is, 
psychologically  considered,  far  more  clear  and  intelligible  than  is  the  word 
unconscious.  Hence  we  have  no  fault  to  find  —  except  to  say  that,  of 
course,  such  phrases  are  not  scientific— with  Mozart's  father,  who  desig- 
nated as  "a  gift  of  God  "  the  imagination  of  his  son,  when  at  first  sight  he 
played  the  grand  organ,  treading  its  pedals  aright  ;  or  with  Kepler's  claim 
that,  in  imagining  the  laws  of  motion  he  "  road  the  thoughts  of  God  "  after 
Him. 

Scientific,  psychology  is  warranted,  however,  in  insisting  upon  the  truth 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  growth  of  the  products  of  creative  imagination  under  the 
laws  of  asso.-iation  of  ideas,  and  of  intellectual  progress,  can  be  definitely 
traced.  This  is  true  for  the  individual;  and  it  is  :il«»  true  for  the  race. 
Thus,  if  \ve  are  permitted  to  analv/e  the  creations  of  the  imagination  (even 
those  of  the  greatest  genius),  and  are  furnished  with  data  for  tracing  tin; 
history  of  the  author's  mental  development,  wo  can  largely  explain  the 
result  in  accordance  with  psychological  laws.  For  the  works  of  the  great 
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by  saving  "one  does  not  know  what  to  imagine."  In  the  highest  products  of 
creative  imagination,  however,  developed  intellect  and  imagination  l>oth 
excite  and  guide  the  choice  of  an  ideal,  and  of  means  carefully  selected  for 
its  realization.  The  case  of  works  of  art  is  often  presented  as  though  lofty 
and  pregnant  imagination  could  be  divorced  from,  or  were  even  opposite  to, 
the  choices  and  stresses  of  volition  and  the  conative  onsets  which  we  ascribe 
to  will.  But  this  is  not  so.  In  creative  imagination  of  the  highest  order  the 
man  must  will  what  he  imagines,  or  no  real  creation  takes  place.  Gautier 
says  of  Balzac  that  he  did  not  "  copy  "  the  two  or  three  thousand  types 
which  play  a  more  or  less  important  role  in  his  '•  human  comedy  ; "  he 
lived  them  ideally.  "  He  wore  their  clothes,  contracted  their  habits,  moved 
in  their  surroundings,  was  themselves — during  the  necessary  time."  For  the 
freedom  of  the  artist,  and  of  the  appreciative  beholder  of  the  work  of  art,  is 
not  independent  of  his  choice  ;  and  this  choice  extends  both  to  the  factors 
and  to  their  ideal  mode  of  synthesis. 

\  9.  But  the  work  of  creative  imagination  is  by  no  means  confined  to  gen- 
ius, or  to  artists,  or  to  persons  of  marked  talent  in  their  line.  What  is  called 
the  "real  world"  of  daily  experience  is  far  more  largely,  than  is  at  first  sup- 
posed, the  construction  of  the  productive  image-making  faculty.  The  ideal 
world  which  this  faculty  mingles  with  the  daily  life  of  the  average  man  is  an 
inexpressible  solace  to  the  soul.  For  without  bis  dream  of  some  kind  no 
man  could  well  bear  to  exist.  Thus  we  read  of  a  certain  house-servant  who 
had  cherished  an  ardent  but  never-realized  desire  to  become  a  soldier ;  during 
the  day  the  poor  wretch  cleaned  boots,  but  by  night  he  dreamed  himself  a 
major  and  in  command  of  a  regiment.  In  somewhat  similar  fashion  children 
amuse  themselves  with  play ;  the  lover  enjoys  the  presence  of  his  absent  mis- 
tress ;  the  mother  fondly  dwells  over  the  virtues  and  prospects  of  her  far- 
away child ;  or  the  business  man  sustains  and  stimulates  himself  with  the; 
prospects  of  what  he  shall  gain  and  be  when  "his  ship  comes  in."  On  the 
other  hand,  all  manner  of  depressing,  fearful,  and  corrupting  superstitions 
are  baleful  fruits  of  the  productive  imagination.  Under  its  influence  the 
same  child  who  has  played  merrily  by  day  covers  his  head  beneath  the 
bedclothes  by  night,  or  sits  shivering  in  the  dark  room  to  which  he  has  been 
consigned  for  punishment.  If  we  are  to  believe  Bourget— and  many  in- 
stances support  the  conclusion — it  is  with  youth  especially  that  the  '•  frenzied 
power  of  imagination  ttirns  to  torture."  But  savage  peoples  generally,  and 
the  more  ignorant  in  all  countries,  produce  by  diligent  exercise  of  this  faculty 
a  world  of  weird  and  horrid  shapes  and  events  that  gain  easily  the  belief  in 
their  reality  which  attaches  itself  to  all  objects  of  vivid  constructive  mental 
activity.  And  here  the  popular  and  the  artistic  uses  of  the  imagination  bler.d 
indistinguishably  in  their  results  ;  for  varied  "  folk-lore,"  ballads,  fairy  tales. 
and  fables  thus  emerge  and  become  parts  of  literature.  With  men.  ^end-- 
ally, it  is  the  creative  imagination  which  adds  so  vastly  to  the  significance 
of  death — something  far  beyond  that  instinctive1  repulsion  to  the  threat  of 
<li-  -olution  which  the  higher  of  the  animals  are  supposed  to  show. 

It  is  not  this  pleasure- and  pain-giving  work  of  productive  imagination, 
however,  \\hich  we  have  here  chiefly  in  mind.  The  rather  is  it  the  extension 
of  that  profound  truth  which  we  have  already  seen  illustrated  in  many  ways; 
perception  itself  involves  ideal i /at ion  ;  t  he  percept  is  largely  the  civa!  ion  of 
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and  time  which  reality  respects,  and  thus  binds  the  data  of  im- 
mediate experience  into  an  ideal  whole,  in  preparation  for  the 
supreme  synthesis  of  the  reasoning-  faculty.  And  if  intellect 
chastens  imagination  with  regard  for  fact  and  law,  imagination 
outstrips  intellect,  since  it  is  a  pioneer  and  exciter  of  revolt 
against  what  is  merely  "  conformable  to  past  experience ; "  and 
with  it  the  intellect  cannot  dispense. 

The  ordinary  distinction  between  Fancy  and  Imagination  is 
fairly  well  taken  ;  but  it  introduces  a  subdivision  which  properly 
belongs  under  the  sesthetical  imagination,  and  which  is  some- 
what vague,  and  at  best  only  a  matter  of  degrees.  For  these 
very  reasons  imagination  is  a  much  broader  term  than  itmcy. 
To  apply  the  words  "practical"  and  "scientific"  to  the  term 
fancy  would  seem  to  be  inappropriate  ;  and  it  is  only  with 
some  show  of  contempt  that  one  would  speak  of  the  ethical 
and  religious  imagination  as  identical  with  a  similar  work  of 
fancy.  But  certain  art-work,  which  is  the  construction  of  tho 
image-making  faculty  as  related  to  the  excitement  of  a3sthetical 
feeling— may  properly  be  spoken  of  as  belonging  under  the 
rubric — "  the  fanciful."  With  this  understanding  even,  we  should 
hesitate  as  to  where  to  classify  many  sesthetical  compositions ; 
for  they  might  equally  well  be  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  fancy 
or  to  imagination.  But,  in  general,  fancy  is  distinguished  from 
imagination  (1)  by  having-  less  regard  for  the  probable  as  de- 
termined by  known  facts  and  laws  ;  (2)  by  being-  less  likely  to 
be  connected  with  practical  interests  other  than  that  of  mere 
amusement  (fancy  may  be  "  tickled,"  imagination  must  be 
"  awakened  "  and  "  fed  ")  ;  (3)  by  being  less  bound  by  considera- 
tions of  method  in  the  attainment  of  its  lower  and  more  imme- 
diate end  ;  (4)  and  consequently,  by  being  narrower  in  the  range 
of  subjects  to  which  it  can  be  applied  ;  (5)  by  serving-  more  t«  m- 
por.-iry  issues,  but  tiring  and  disgusting  if  the  attempt  be  made  to 
render  it  an  object  of  enduring1  or  frequent  intuition  ;  and  ((5)  when 
successful,  by  ministering-  to  a  lower  form  of  sesthetical  fee-ling. 

§  10.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  without  jjrocfo'caZ imagination  no  occupation 
can  successfully  be  carried  on.  ]'»y  imagination  the  end  to  be  at  tained,  how- 
ever lowly  and  immediate,  is  held  before  the  mind  and  thus  the  nature  of 
the  practice  determined;  thus  also  are  the  separate  transactions  modified 
according  to  the  relation  which  they  are  found  to  sustain  as  means  to  this 
end.  For  as  Schiller  says  in  his  "  Son#  of  the  Bell :  " 

"It  is  ju-t   this  \\hirh   niaiili 1  Lrrari'S, 

Aii'l  'tis  I'm-  tliis  his  iiiiiid  shouM  stand, 
That  in  hi.-'  hcai  I  hr  I-VCT  tl'SOeB 

What  In'  constructs  \\itli  his  own  hand." 
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amined  in  detail  when  testing  the  statement  just  made.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  let  it  be  remembered  that  what  is  said  to  be  observed  is,  in  truth,  very 
largely  constructed  by  the  imagination.  No  one  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope  can  for  a  moment  doubt  this,  as  respects 
what  is  seen  under  its  lenses.  Indeed,  what  is  seen  depends,  not  so  much 
upon  the  pure  sense-data  as  upon  interpretation  —  upon  the  reading  into 
these  data  of  the  appropriate  mental  images.  For  example,  in  nerve-histol- 
ogy the  cuts  of  the  ordinary  text-books  picture  imagined  characters,  the 
exact  likeness  of  which  no  one  can  find  in  actual  nerve-preparations.  No 
one  can  find  anything  in  particular  in  these  preparations  who  is  not  him- 
self prepared  by  constructive  imagination  to  picture  what  he  is  to  find. 
And  the  history  of  the  growth  of  this  science  is  full  of  illustrations  of  the 
truth  that  different  observers  not  infrequently  do  find  what  they  imagine  they 
shall  find.  What  is  true  in  high  degree  of  this  most  difficult  science  of  ob- 
servation is  true — although  in  less  degree — of  all  similar  sciences.  The  de- 
mands made  upon  the  mind  by  these  sciences  correspond  with  the  method 
of  training  which  they  furnish  to  the  mind.  As  a  recent  writer  has  said  of 
geology,  it  trains  the  mind  in  "  the  method  by  which  theoretical  order  is 
made  out  of  the  interminable  confusion  and  complexity  of  natural  things." 

What  is  true  of  the  observational  basis  of  modern  science  is  pre-eminently 
true  of  its  theoretical  development.  For  modern  science  is  not  more  dis- 
tinguished for  its  widely  extended  and  carefully  guarded  observation  than 
for  its  subtile  and  stupendous  theories.  But  every  theory  is  the  product, 
of  necessity  and  by  virtue  of  its  very  nature  as  theory,  of  the  construc- 
tive imagination.  It  is  a  synthesis  e.rj>//in«t<>ry  off</cts  by  reference  to  an  ideal 
principle.  And  what  a  marvellous  complex  equipment  of  entities  and  laws 
is  that  with  which  the  devotee  of  the  natural  sciences  finds  himself  pos- 
sessed whenever  he  resorts  to  this  treasure-house  of  the  picture-making 
faculty  !  Here  are  beings  and  modes  of  behavior,  not  only  unlike  anything 
that  comes  within  the  sphere  of  perceptive  reality,  but  even  combining 
within  themselves  the  idealized  potencies  of  most  contradictory  real  qual- 
ities. Such  are  the  luminiferous  ether,  the  electricity  that  is  a  physical 
entity,  perchance,  without  having  mass,  the  atoms  that  are  too  large  to  be 
imagined  as  mere  points,  and  yet  not  large  enough  to  be  imagined  in  terms 
of  sensuous  imagination,  whether  of  sight  or  touch.  The  changes  which  arc 
ceaselessly  going  on  in  these  beings,  and  which  theoretically  underlie  and 
account  for  all  physical  change,  make  the  most  exhausting  demands  upon 
constructive  imagination,  if  we  are  to  have  any  idea  whatever  as  to  what 
these  beings  are  really  about.  Especially  do  biological  and  geological 
science,  with  their  theory  of  evolution,  require  from  this  faculty  an  exercise, 
stretching  through  countless  eras  of  time,  and  picturing  processes  in  tin- 
wombs  and  brains  of  extinct  animals,  and  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  plants, 
etc.,  that  no  eye  has  ever  seen  or  ever  could  have  seen.  And  we  refrain 
from  speaking  in  this  connection  of  those  immeasurable  "  gaps  "  and  "  miss- 
ing links,"  and  "sudden  leaps,"  and  infinitesiinally  small  "  variations."  <>n 
which  imagination  must  draw  ml  lililmn,  if  any  satisfactory  theory  of  evolu- 
tion is  to  bo  set  up  and  maintained. 

These    large    drafts    upon    the    human    faculty    for   making   pictures   of 
the   ideal   are  not  here  spoken  of  \\ith  the  intention  to  reproach  modern 
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successive  notes  stood  in  certain  relations,  without  a  disagreeable  effect  from 
dissonance.  But  only  when  the  modern  harmony  succeeded  counterpoint,  was 
the  wide  world  of  musical  glories  opened  before  the  creative  imagination  ; 
and  with  the  increased  number  and  power  of  the  musical  instruments  at 
command  the  artist  in  tones  is,  of  all  others,  most  gloriously  free.  Yet  there 
is  no  more  affecting  tribute  to  the  incredible  achievements  of  the  masters  of 
this  form  of  constructive  faculty  than  to  compare  the  works  of  Beethoven  or 
Haydn,  as  rendered  by  modern  instrumentation,  with  the  feeble  sensuous 
result  which  must  have  been  produced  by  the  instruments  on  which  these 
masters  composed  them.  It  was  surely  what  imagination  wrought,  and  not 
what  the  senses  received,  that  carried  the  tokens  of  such  grandeur ! 

It  is  in  poetry,  however,  that  the  constructive  imagination  attains  its  lof- 
tiest exercise  ;  for  here  it  is  more  completely  joined  with  the  higher  intel- 
lectual processes  of  thinking,  and  it  employs  language  as  the  vehicle  of  ex- 
pression and  means  of  appeal  to  other  minds.  Here,  then,  its  creative  work 
consists  in  combining  conceptions  into  such  pictorial  forms  as  lend  them- 
selves to  intuition  of  their  meaning  with  an  accompaniment  of  appropri- 
ate iesthetical  feeling.  Thus  in  poetry  the  whole  soul  expresses  itself,  as 
it  were,  through  the  channels  of  constructive  image-making  faculty.  On 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  material  employed  (conception  and  its  embodi- 
ment in  words),  poetic  creations  must  be  more  "  thoughtful "  than  is  the 
case  with  the  other  arts — painting  standing  next  in  this  regard,  and  music 
farthest  away.  Unless  imagination  is  clarified  by  thought,  its  highest  crea- 
tive work  in  poetry  is  impossible.  As  Joubert  has  said  :  "  The  true  poet 
has  a  mind  full  of  very  clear  images,  while  ours  is  only  filled  with  confused 
descriptions."  But  all  the  unfathomable  mystery  of  life  may  be  clearly 
imaged  by  poetry,  as  well  as  its  recognizable  aspects  and  more  undoubted 
teachings,  with  a  fulness  and  variety  more  nearly  corresponding  to  reality 
than  is  the  case  with  other  arts.  Hence,  with  the  proper  limitations,  it  is 
not  wholly  improper  to  say :  "  The  imagination  is  in  a  special  sense  the 
.poetic  faculty." 

It  belongs  to  a  more  special  psychology  to  discuss  the  mental  origin  and 
significance  of  all  those  various  forms  of  pictorial  representation  which 
poetry  (and,  indeed,  in  a  more  limited  way,  all  the  other  arts)  employs.  But 
the  connection  of  the  work  of  constructive  imagination  witli  perception 
should  be  again  noticed  hero.  It  is  not  primarily  the  association  of  ideas 
by  similarity  and  contrast  which  accounts  psychologically  for  tropes,  similes, 
and  the  various  figures  of  speech  which  poets  employ;  it  is  rather  primarily 
the  activity  of  lively  fancy  or  vivid  imagination  in  connection  with  percep- 
tion. The  determining  experience  is,  for  the  poet  this — that  he  sees  and 
hears  something  more  than,  and  different  from,  the.  ordinary  observer  in  the 
presentations  of  sense  and  of  self-consciousness.  It  is  the  idea  as  intuited 
in  the  perception  rather  than  as  suggested  by  another  idea  which  he  catches 
as  others  do  not.  It  is  the  fundamental  difference  in  his  perceptive  in- 
terests and  experiences  which  furnishes  him  with  his  peculiar  equipment  of 
associated  ideas  for  the  use  of  const  rue!  ive  ima-rinat  ion.  In  general,  :esthei- 
ical  imagination  feeds  upon  what  it  finds,  by  intuition  of  the  ideal,  as  pres- 
ent in  the  co.'icrote  and  individual  experience — the  presentation  of  >ense  or 
self-consciousness. 
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activity  as  they  have  already  been  discussed.  But  since  the  cult- 
ure should  always  be  special,  all  the  most  appropriate  maxims 
depend  upon  the  conditions  of  the  different  kinds  of  imagina- 
tion. The  scientific  imagination,  as  cultivated  in  a  way  special 
to  its  kind,  will,  of  itself,  scarcely  be  favorable  to  the  development 
of  the  a3sthetical  or  the  ethico-religious  imagination.  It  will 
even  need  much  tempering'  in  order  to  be  most  serviceable  in  so- 
called  "  practical  life."  On  the  other  hand,  a  high  order  of  ses- 
thetical  imagination  is  attainable  with  little  or  no  ability  to  form 
an  adequate  conception  of  that  world  of  atoms  and  forces  and 
physical  laws  in  which  science  revels.  While  that  men  who  con- 
fess no  difficulty  in  picturing  the  nature  and  the  behavior  of  lu- 
niiniferous  ether,  and  of  other  imaginary  physical  entities,  find 
themselves  quite  unable  to  imagine  the  entities  of  religion,  there 
is  no  lack  of  examples  to  show.  In  fine,  the  very  nature  of  imag- 
ination makes  an  "  all-around  "  cultivation  of  it,  to  a  high  degree 
of  attainment,  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  achieve. 

[In  addition  to  the  works  already  cited,  end  of  Chapter  XIII.,  compare  the  following  : 
Addison  :  Spectator,  Nos.  411-419.  Leigh  Hunt :  Imagination  and  Fancy.  Joly  :  L'lmag- 
ination.  JMaass  :  Versuch  liber  d.  Einbildungskrafi'.  Frohschammer :  Die  Phantasie  als 
Grundprincip  d.  Weltprocesses.  Oelzelt-Newin  :  Ueber  Phantasie  -  Vorstellun gen.  Ra- 
bier  :  Lecons  de  Philosophic,  I.,  chaps,  xvii. ,  xviii.  Friedrich  :  Die  Entstehung  d.  Wahn- 
sinnes.  Cohen:  Die  dichterische  Phantasie.  Schmidkunz  :  Analytische  und  synthetische 
Phantasie.  Lowenfeld  :  Physiognomik  und  Mimik.  Siebeck  :  Das  Wesen  d.  assthetischen 
Anschauung.  Hecker  :  Die  Physiologic  und  Psychologic  d.  Lachens  und  d.  Komischen. 
Du  Prel :  Psychologic  der  Lyrik.] 
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( )\  be;.rinniir_r  tin-  di>cu-Mons  of  tin-  t  wo  following  chapb 
it  i-  de-irabh-  to  distinguish  the  psychological  from  the  lo-ical 

point  i  if  vii  u.  \\  ithoiit  unu:tiT;mt;il>l  V  i  li-|  i;ir;i  L'  iiiLr  tin-  Science 
called  '"  furiiKtl  logic,"  it  onlv  accord-  \\ith  fact  to  Baj  tliat  nio-t 
1 1  fttisi  -  \\  hich  li.-ar  this  till.'  make  upon  tin-  unprejudiced  r-  ader 
•  •  In -r  the  impre--ion  uf  beiirj'  commonplace  <T  tin-  impression 
(»f  In  •;]!_••  iv  m«  >te  fri  IIM,  and  even  unfaithful  to,  an\  psychical  n-.-d- 

It  is  ciMoman  t«>  aii>\\ci-  objections  an-iiiL'  fnun  the  latt.  r 
iliiju  i  --i.  .11  liy  .-ay'lMLT  that  !<'•_•  if  i|«  a  Is  \\  ith  th<-  Ulii\-  l  -al  la\\  >.  <ir 
ali^tl'art  alnl  ci  uitdit  less  form-.  «.f  the  intellect.  Thi>  EUlSWer, 

however,  only  affords  a  partial  justification.     It  i^  undoubtedly 

an  ad\  aiita^'e,  to  have  the  more  oLvimis    intell.  etual  ci  >niie.  -t  i..n-, 
which  (-Mine  to  maintain   themselves  between  the  successive  p-\- 
rh«i>.-s  iii  the  stream  (if  consciousness,  >tat.  d  in   the  form  (.f  ab- 
stract and  universally  valid  formula^.      At  the  same  time,  the  i 
A\  ide  x -jiaration  (if  l()<,ric  dm  in::  the-e  humln  d-  <  •{  \  -  ai  >  fmni 
I  •-•,  ch«i|o^ical  liasis  has  cxcrcix  d  an   unfnrt  nnate  inlbience  u]M'H 
tlh    -ci.-ncc  ;  and  it  is  hard  t<»  sho\v  that    it    has  ;m\-  riidit    t-i  ex- 
istence  as  thus  separated.      l''r<  mi    the   time  of   it>   founding    by 
Aristotle  until  almost  tlie  present  day,  the  so-called  " science  "f 
thought"  has  undergone  little  or  no  development.      Imt  \\ln-n  it 
i  \  - 1 1  its  shaping  at  the  hands  of  that  greai  master  it  c.  mid  not 
deri\i   it->  full  legitimate  benefit  from  a  knowledge  of  the  actual 
phenomena  of  concrete  mental  life  ;  for  no  science  of  p-\ cho), . 
(-ince  Aristotle's  De  Aniina  sustains  no  such  relation  t<i  all  >ub 
illicit  treatises  on  the  soul  as  his  logic  sustains  to  all  sub 
i,:  ti    atment  of  the  laws  of  thought)  existed  a1    that    time  on 
\\hich  l"L-ic  could  base  itself,  or   with  which,  as  both  Sciences  ' 

lop.  it  could   keep  pace.      |''rom  it-   very  nature,  hou 
mal   loiric  can    never   be   anvthiiiir   but    a    subordinate 
branch    of   psychology;   its   sole   pio\in,.     i-    t"    sta!        '        pur- 
Y^  i  QCe,  it  may  be  in  symbolical  mann-  r      \\hat  aie 

the   forms   \\hich   theps\i-li  --nine,  \\hat  are   their  impli- 

1     are  (he    lau  -  of    1 1  8,  as  b\    act  ivit\    •   t 
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the  relating  faculty  the  development  of  knowledge  goes  on.  But 
this  is  essentially  what  the  psychology  of  thought  and  of  reason- 
ing also  attempts.  And  the  fact  that  logic  aims  to  make  its  con- 
clusions more  indubitable,  its  statements  of  the  general  forms 
and  laws  of  the  intellect  more  universal,  by  abstracting  from  all 
concrete  content,  is  of  relatively  little  importance.  Among  the 
most  genuinely  interesting  questions  concerning  the  phenomena 
of  mind  are  such  as  follow :  What  is  the  real  nature  of  those 
mental  processes  for  which  both  psychology  and  logic  employ 
the  terms  "conception,"  "judgment,"  'reasoning"  (inductive 
and  deductive)  ?  What  laws  must  these  processes  observe  in 
order  to  contain  the  truth,  and  mentally  represent,  in  a  valid  way, 
what  we  call  reality?  and,  How  may  the  sphere  of  knuirlftlge,  as 
distinguished  from  the  regions  of  conjecture,  opinion,  and  mere 
belief,  be  enlarged  ?  But  the  complete  answer  to  these  questions 
takes  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  descriptive  science  of  psychol- 
ogy, even  if  \ve  include  in  it  the  subjects  usually  treated  under 
formal  logic  and  logical  praxis.  Indeed  these  questions  suggest 
much  that  lies  in  that  department  of  philosophy  which  we  call 
Noetics,  or  theory  of  knowledge. 

Two  differences,  however,  exist  between  the  more  distinc- 
tively logical  and  the  more  distinctively  psychological  treatment 
of  the  processes  and  laws  of  thought. 

(1)  Psychology  treats,  primarily,  of  the  actual  processes  of 
mental  life  to  which  the  names  conception,  judgment,  reasoning, 
etc.,  apply.  It  regards  this  mental  life  as  being  what  it  actually 
is — a  ceaseless  succession  of  processes,  a  stream  of  conscious- 
ness in  which  different  states  and  fields  of  consciousness  follow 
each  other  without  any  possibility  of  pause.  It  is  the  nature  of 
these  processes  and  the  actual  forms  of  their  sequence — the  life 
of  relating  consciousness,  which,  like  all  mental  life,  moves  on 
while  it  relates,  ami  analy/es  ,-md  synthesizes  its  own  content  as 
the  successive  "moments"  of  that  content  occur — which  psychol- 
ogy tries  to  describe  and  explain.  Logic,  on  the  contrary,  enacts 
the  fiction  of  a  so -called  )>r<nlnct  of  thought,  which  can,  by 
abstraction,  be  considered  as  separable  from  the  living  process 
and  as  capable  of  thus  being  subject'  <!  to  analysis  in  order  to 
detenniii"  ils  nature.  Thus  logic  treats  concepts  as  products, 
dilVering  in  respect  of  "content'  and  "extent;"  judgment 
and  the  syllogism,  too,  arc  regarded  by  this  science  as  coin 
pleted  resultants  of  operative  faculty  psychical  entities,  as  il 
were,  which  can  be  analy/ed  into  formulated  arrangements  of 
the  aforesaid  concepts.  And  so  we  are  told  how  judgments 
are  "formed  "by  combining  concepts  ;  and  syllogisms  and  trains 
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df  :  in  ir  liv  c'Mid'ininir  judgments.      In  .-ill  this  tin'  n-;il  trutli 
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OOmpar<  •!  \vith  Logic,  dill'.  r-  furthermore  in  that  tin-  forim  r  con- 
stant! .  till  56  prOC<  86  '  '•  1  to  all  tin-  oth«  r  Ineii- 

t.il  pi.  -  in  tin-  tutal  developmenl  »f  nn-iit.-il  lif'-.      Hut  l»L'ii- 

sp,  :    "  pure  "  thonghi    and    its   laws,  etc.      N«>\\     tin  I'.'    i~    IKI 

/  thdii'jlit    in    reality;   ainl    tin'    attiinpl    tn    \\<>rk    <>ut    a   sci- 

i-iii-i-  i>t  ^ui-li  t  In  niL1  ht.  independently  »t'  actual  cuncri  •{<•  th<nrjlit- 

»-\pi-i  i<  DC6,  i->  I-  88  Successful,  l>v  far.  than  i>  th'-  attempt    t"  l<  .rni 

a  pur.  •  -f  '_rei  >i  in  t  rical  form  and  of  number.       I'i>r  example. 

!ini"t    I'i-urin    to   understand  tin-    com-ept   \vitlmut    c.>nst  mt 

•  .  the  representative  image;  or  al'-h-action.  v.  itlp-ut 
int  i'i  >duciii_r  tlit^  theory  of  attention  ;  or  t-<  impari-on.  \\itliout  im- 
plying a  true  psychological  >ci>  nee  of  perception  and  mem- 

\\itlmnt  further  reference  to  formal  lo-ii-.  anil  it- 
or  failures,   from   the  point    of   \n\\   of   psychological  scieni 
we  may  now  define  our  purpose  in  tin-  m-\t  t\\o  chapt-'i-  a-  fol- 
lo\\-:   \\  C  are  «roinpr  to  trace  the  developmenl  of  that   faculty 
\\  hi  di  is  railed  "  the  Intellect."  or  the  faculty  of  thought.      For, 
in  the  broader  meaning  of  the  \\ord   it  j^  //,-////////  \\hich  con-ti 
the  essence  of  intellect  ;  or  rather.  thinkiii'_r  i--  tin-  distinc- 
tive function  whose  development    conditions   thi-   formation  and 

•  \vtli    of  intellectual  faculty  as  such.       l!ut    in   <l"ini:-  this   \\.' 
^hall    luiilil    upon    the   l>asis    already    laid.        Intelhit     proper 
that  iin-nta!   functioning    \\hich   is  called   conception,  judi'ment. 

and  reasoning^s  a  complex  growth.  It  is  dependent,  like  all 
i  ultv.  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  upon  other  allied  forms  <.f 
mental  life  and  upon  their  development.  Its  dependence  upon 
the  pi  s  of  ideation  is  especially  dose.  Inde-'d,  nil  ,/. 

ment  -/'  ///  "••;////  /'<>///>/  /.v  conditioned  upon  —  we  miLrht  >av  without 
impropriety  ,  consiste  in  —  the  changes  f/»rf  /•//••  /'/' 

'&W8  of  their  Mf/ncnce,  ax  the  »/.///•////  of  j>/ 

nVi  more  dominant  nmfor  the  y 
•  in  of  knowledge  to  //<• 


i  the  development  of  intellect  proper,  or  the  faeti 

i  '.  involvcH  the  prop..  .-.  ill,  a^  it  \\  • 

•  \-  -    •..    li  -   .  \.       '.  ;,l 
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ary  processes  of  mental  life,  a  consideration  of  this  development  makes  it 
necessary  briefly  to  summarize  our  previous  conclusions  so  far  as  tliey  bear 
upon  the  topic.  We  have  seen  how,  in  the  form  of  representative  images, 
our  past  presentation-experiences  are  reproduced  in  consciousness.  When 
thus  reproduced  they  exhibit  different  degrees  of  intensity,  life-likeness,  and 
objective  resemblance  to  the  originals  from  which  they  are  said  to  be  derived. 
They  also  become  related  in  various  ways  under  the  so-called  laws  of  the 
association  of  ideas  ;  or  they  are  spontaneously  reproduced  according  to  the 
occasions  furnished  by  our  psycho-physical  condition,  our  mental  mood,  and 
the  various  characteristics  of  the  ideation-processes,  original  or  acquired 
by  repetition,  etc.  All  such  spontaneous  or  associated  reproduction,  how- 
ever, is  accompanied  by  certain  intellectual  activities  which  are  the  primary 
and  indispensable  conditions  of  mental  development.  The  consciousness  of 
resemblance  and  the  consciousness  of  difference  accompany  the  recurrence 
of  like  and  unlike  ideas.  By  processes  which  lie  at  the  roots  of  intellectual 
life,  and  to  which  the  name  of  "  primary  intellection  "  has  been  given,  con- 
scious assimilation  and  differentiation,  and  inchoate  acts  of  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis take  place.  In  all  this,  some  at  least  rudimentary  and  primitive  ac- 
tivity of  judging  is  involved  ;  and  the  dawnings  of  a  consciousness  of  time 
are  not  far  removed.  In  all  this,  conative  activity,  as  displayed  in  the  focus- 
ing and  redistribution  of  attention,  is  also  present,  and  the  various  forms  of 
feeling,  the  affective  accompaniments  of  all  intellectual  life,  constantly 
exert  an  influence  over  the  intellectual  development.  When,  then,  we  come 
to  consider  the  case  of  adult  and  developed  perception,  memory  and  imagi- 
nation, we  find  that  thinking  and  reasoning  have  already  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  these  faculties,  in  a  very  profound  and  comprehensive  way.  It 
is  by  conscious  comparing,  relating,  analyzing  of  the  wholes  given  to  the 
senses  or  to  self-consciousness  as  objects,  and  by  synthesis  of  the  recognized 
elements  of  past  experience  into  new  combinations,  that  we  learn  —  so  to 
speak  —  to  perceive,  to  remember,  and  to  imagine. 

\  2.  It  is  not  strange,  then  (to  recur  to  a  subject  already  touched  upon,  p. 
408  f.),  that  certain  psychologists  deny  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  bi>- 
tween  imagination  and  thought.  Thus  one  author  '  holds  that  when  the  ideas 
owe  to  chance  circumstances  the  conditions  which  control  their  coming  into 
relations,  we  call  the  process  "  imagination  ;  "  but  when  they  owe  these  con- 
ditions to  their  own  constitution,  as  fixing  the  terms  of  their  association,  we 
call  the  process  "  thinking."  There  is,  therefore,  no  line  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween the,  two  processes  ;  they  merge  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees. So  far  as  the  foregoing  statement  involves  the  notion  of  ideas  as 
entities  influencing  each  other,  we  have  already  repeatedly  n-jrcted  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Ward,-'  however,  "  for  psychologists  who  do  not  cut  the  knot, 
.  .  .  it  is  confessedly  a  hard  matter  to  explain  the  relation  of  (lie  two" 
(here  speaking  of  so-called  sense  and  intellect).  "  Thinking  may  lie  broadly 
described  as  solving  a  problem  —  finding  an  .1  A'  that  is  II.  In  so  doing  \\e 
start  from  a  comparatively  fixed  central  idea  or  intuition  and  work  along  tin- 
several  diverging  lines  of  ideas  associated  with  it  —  hence  far  the  aptest.  and. 
in  fact,  the  oldest,  description  of  thought  is  that  it  is  <//>///•>•/><•.'  Still 


1  Bullnnff  :  DM-  KVnu'iit.   il.  !'  •  <  holnu'ic.  p    94. 
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u.Mild  In-  niDi'i-  iiid.-t'.-iiviiih-,  psychologically,  than  t<>  attcinpt    to 

draw  tin-  lim-  too  rigidly.     In  t'a.-t,  th.-  d  i>t  in-  uish  i  n-'  character- 
istics of  thinking  faculty      liki'tln  'I  I'a.-ulty     al'r  tin-  i.  -nit 

Of  development.      It  is  what   WebeCOTru    rapaMc   nf  doln-j  •thnniL-h 

•i\ity  I'f  so  cjillcd   [ntellect,  which   marks  ut}1  thi-    power   "f 
mind  fmiii   tho  other  cn-iiat--  pou.-)--.     And  mi  thi-  |n.iiit.  in  ad- 
dition to  \\hiit  has  already  IM-.-M  said  ip.  ::7c,  f.i.  we  note  tin-  fol 
lo\\  in-  : 
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supposed  that  one  is  standing  before  a  complex  building-,  or 
holding  in  the  hand  a  new  flower,  and  thoughtfully  observing  it. 
Then  attentive  comparison  of  part  with  part  is  going  on  ;  and  of 
this  whole  with  other  similar  or  dissimilar  wholes. 

All  such  acts  of  comparison  are  expressible  in  judgments  of 
comparison  :  "  This  cathedral  is  larger  than  the  one  at  X;  is 
more  purely  Gothic ;  has  two  or  more  steeples  or  towers  ;  is 
built  of  such  material ;  so  many  windows  here  ;  niullions  orna- 
mented so,"  etc.  Or  again:  "This  flower  is  blue,  variegated 
with  yellow  ;  stamens  so  many  ;  pistils  so  man}* ;  leaves  oblate  ; 
name  A  ;  class  Y"  etc.  So  also  in  thoughtful  memory  one  is 
comparing  part  with  part  of  the  memory-picture,  and  asking 
one's  self  :  "  Was  the  object  or  the  event  really  like  this  pre- 
cisely, or  somewhat  unlike  ?  was  the  exact  date  of  my  seeing 
it,  or  of  its  occurrence,  this  or  some  other  date  ?  "  By  em- 
phasizing conscious  comparison  we  are  said  to  "  think  out  "  the 
same  result  which,  from  another  point  of  view,  we  ascribe  to  con- 
structive imagination.  And  as  we  think  we  ask  ourselves,  is  this 
or  that  combination  best  adapted  to  the  end  desired — most  con- 
formable to  the  accepted  rules  of  literary  or  musical  compo- 
sition, etc.  ?  Nor  is  it  only  in  such  elaborate  instances  of 
"  thoughtful  "  perception,  "  thoughtful  "  memory,  and  "thought- 
ful "  imagination  that  we  convert  the  total  state  of  conscious- 
ness into  one  of  a  distinctively  intellectual  order,  by  voluntarily 
emphasizing  the  act  of  comparison.  Essentially  the  same  thing 
happens  in  observing,  planning,  projecting,  anticipating  the 
most  trifling  matters  whenever—  as  we  so  significantly  say — we 
have  time  and  inclination  to  think. 

(2)  Let  us  now  examine  what  further  takes  place  in  all  genu- 
ine thinking.  The  "condensation  "  of  the  results  of  comparison 
takes  place.  The  changes  in  the  processes  of  ideation  already 
described  as  "freeing"  of  the  ideas  and  "condensation"  of 
sequent  images  (p.  285  f.)  are  preparatory  for  similar  changes  in 
the  process  of  thought ;  and  similar  changes  are  furthered  by 
all  thinking.  Repeated  acts  of  attentive  comparison  of  the  like 
quality  in  different  objects  result  in  the  immediate  recognition 
of  similar  quality  in  newly  perceived  objects  as  ///<•  x<tni< — ,-is  ///, 
quality  which  no  longer  excites  discriminating  consciousness  to 
a  separate  act  of  comparison,  as  it  were.  An  act  of  conscious 
Identification  is  now  possible.  Thus  discrete  individual  experi- 
ences are  apprehended  as  h;i\iii'j  something  in  common,  when 
they  are  experienced  in  connection  with  other  qualities,  whether 
of  ^f,  or  Y,  or  Z.  Each  concrete  similar  no\v  becomes  entitled 
to  one  name  .  1  (the  so-called  color,  "  red  "  or  "  blue  ;  "  the  exten- 
28 
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sive  motor  activity  "f  e\-e  <>r  hand,  called  "  large  "  or  "  small ; " 
•  :  )te,  called  ••  s\v.  ,-t  "  or  "  BOUT;"  t!,,  -c.i  i  ml.  as  ;/'  ;i  "  oorn<  • 

or    of   a    "violin").      ^"    -'ilso    I'.v    n-p>-ated     thoughtful     oliserva- 

tiou  ivsith  comparison  emphasized,  and   memor\  and  imagina- 
tion called  upon  to  v  ield  their  stores  of  like  or  unlike  objects) 

any    lieu    oliject,   similar    to   tin-    Known   cathedral   or  tin-   llo\\ 

may  be  identified  as  embodying  the  condensed  n-Milt^  of  many 

intellectual  an        l ,-h  iHiildinL'  or  flower  in  sufficiently  lai 

measure  similar,  i--  th-  n   at  once   apprehended  as  tin-  "  in>\\   \\i-ll- 
known  "   .!/   ia    cathedral*,  or    .Y    (a    tlowi-r    of   a    |  >art  iciilar  K  im  1 ). 

Tin-  complexly  similar  is  identified  as  the  same     whether  it  be 
perienc*  <\  in  connection  with  the  space-  ami  time-relations  of 

.V.  or  of    }'.  or  of  /.    'I'll us  the  idea  \\  hidi  we  ha  \e  of  the  ipialit  v 
.1 .  or  of  tin-  lniildinir  .'/.  or  of  the  llo\\  er  .\".  i-  -till  further  "  freed," 

or    made    al.Mract    l»y    the    condensation    of   t  he  t  h  in  Kim_r  |  e 

u|ion  it.      \Vlnn  (In-  iniliriilii.illii  .V/////A//-  becomes  //<«  -.x.///// 

/,/,/,//,,//,  /'/  i^t  ,/x  /'/  were,  until,  ready  for  immediate  "/•/>/"•'' 
«ll  .x ujfiri, ,,if;/  .V/////A//-  <>/>/,,•/.<<  of  experience  /'//  //'//'•  >•>  come.  I" 
thought,  every  .1,  or  J/.  or  *Y—  however  ditl'.T'  nt  to  sense  or  to 
memory— is  mailr  part  of  one  experience.  This  proems  of 
obliterating  all  consideration  of  tin-  particular  mental  existence 
of  id'-as,  and  of  binding  them  together  l.y  judgments  of  compa- 
rison into  forms  callable  of  symbolic  and  secondary  employment 
llta  in  changing  the  merely  representative  imaL'e  into  the 
" conception " —the  product,  tin-  si-n.  the  conveyer,  the  starter, 

and  the  •_•  uide  of  thought. 

Uith   this  emphasis  upon  the  act   of  conscious    com' 
rison.  ami  its  resulting  establishment  of  resemblances  and  ditt 
en.-'  -.  another  characteristic  of  thoii-jht    is    closely    connected. 
The  nlij,  ,-t-  of  our  presentation-experience  thus  In-come 
und'-r  tho>e  relations  of  rose  ml 'lance  which  att'-nt  iv.  coni|iari>on 
has    emphasized.      Something  similar  happens,   of  com-e.   with 

the  !M  presentative  of  the  same  presentation-experience.    It 

i-  on  this  account  that  some  authors  have  spoken  of  thinking   as 
a   aew  combination  of  presentations  accord  i  1 1  ir  to  th-ir"ol'j 
tive "  connection  ;  and  others  have  spoken  of  it  as  "the   unitini: 
an  I   -          'iii'j-  of  ideas  solely  according  to  the  nature  of  tln-ir 
cont'-nt."     I;,    thinking,  what   is  numerous  and   discrete  in  e\ 
is  orLranixed   into  systematic  relation-.        'I'lioiiLrht    i- 
tie     ord.-rin-j    of   tlu^    manifold   into   a    unitv    '      \   »r   is    the    ia   t 
-iniplv   that,  liy   thinkinir.  the  manifold  and  div<  r->    mateviaU 
oid'-n-d   and   arraiiLTed   into   unit  ies  of  one  k  ind   or  anotlnr:  l>ut 

it  •••'    •   that  we,  in  thus  ordering  and  arranging  them,  be 

COUP-   conscious   of  the  relations  \\hich  Kind  them  to--,  ther   into 
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these  unities.      This  is  that  higher   synthetic  act   of   intellect 
which  makes  Generalization  and  Classification  possible. 

(4)  In  order  that  the  results  of  the  activity  of  intellect  in 
comparison,  identification,  and  synthesis  may  be  conserved,  and 
that  the  psychoses  which  it  makes  possible  may  be  used  for  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  knowledge,  some  further  concrete 
means  of  "  storing,"  as  it  were,  these  results  is  necessary.  Such 
means,  we  have  already  seen,  is  found  in  certain  concurrent  modi- 
fications of  motor  consciousness — in  the  symbols  of  the  unifying 
activity  itself.  More  particularly  in  the  case  of  man  it  is  the 
word,  the  modification  of  the  organs  of  expression  (vocal  or 
tactile)  which  can  appeal  to  ear  or  eye,  and  so  serve  the  purpose 
demanded.  The  discussion  of  the  nature  of  thought  is,  therefore, 
inseparably  connected  with  the  discussion  of  the  otfice  and  de- 
velopment of  language.  For  Naming  and  thinking-  are  closely 
correlated. 

In  these  four  conscious  activities — Comparison,  Identification, 
Generalization,  and  Naming — we  find  the  entire  essential  nature 
of  Thought.  Whenever  the  stream  of  consciousness  shows  tokens 
of  these  activities  we  may  speak  of  intellect  proper  as  at  work ; 
whatever  conscious  being  has  actually  performed  these  activities 
has  learned  distinctively  to  think. 

|  3.  The  conditions  of  successful  comparison,  and  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison which  enter  into  all  truly  intellectual  acts,  are  various.  The  con- 
ditions may  be  classed  as  either  objective  or  subjective,1  according  as  they 
are  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  objects  as  presentations,  or  with  the 
nature  of  the  individual  mind.  This  distinction,  however — psychologically 
speaking — only  considers  the  same  processes  in  consciousness  from  two  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  For  example,  a  certain  moderate  intensity  of  any 
sensation  or  feeling,  and  a  certain  degree  of  vividness  to  any  idea,  is  more 
favorable  to  comparison  than  a  very  high  or  very  faint  degree  of  intensity. 
But  the  subjective  conditions  of  (a)  attention,  (/>)  pre-existing  sensibility, 
either  natural  or  acquired,  and  (c)  mental  preparation  inducing  adjustment, 
have  an  influence  upon  all  acts  of  comparison  us  respects  the  intensity  of  men- 
tal impressions  compared.  So  that  for  certain  persons,  or  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  body  and  mind  for  all  persons,  the  intellectual  "  arousemeut  "  n.ay 
be  such  as  to  make  the  nicest  discriminations  possible  with  either  unusually 
faint  or  unusually  intense  impressions.  In  studying  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  sensations  it  was  found  what  discriminations  are  possible,  \vhni 
thought  has  penetrated  sensation,  when  the  conscious  relating  activity  has 
been  trained  on  a  good  natural  basis  to  a  high  degree  of  discrimination 
(see  chapters  VH.  and  VI  [I.). 

Much  depends  also,  of  course,  upon  the  particular  features  of  any  t\\.i 
complex  objects  which  are  selected  for  comparison,  and  upon  the  favorable 

i  Comp.  Sully  :  Tin;  Humau  Mind,  I.,  p.  399  f. 
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it-.  -If  in  a  diH'ei.-nt  judgment,  in 
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the  influence  of  the  hu--  .>f  any  color  ..n  its  ai>piuvir  ion,  «r 

tin-  inll  •)'  tho  interval  ..f  tunes  upon  their  piteh. 

.iriousproct-s-.es  \\hiri,  •  •mplia^i/.e   in  their  ,:   uf 

tie-  f  .1  -Miation  of  concepts  and  of  the  pp.noun.'in^  uf  ju^ 

1  f.ir  in  what  was  said  above.       Fur  i-\.mipl 

••  withdrawal"  of  the  attention,  in  an  •  ••  >nipari-"n,  fnun  -.m,.  ,,f 

tlie  elements,  parts,  or  properties  uf  aoompli  L  object,  and 

:ie  elements,  ])arts,  or  prujiiM-ties  nia'l.-  the  snbjeol  uf  euin|i.ui- 
:     [nently,  bnt  leas  properly,  in  logic,  t'ie  term  i^  •  mi'luv.-.!  : 

to  signify  the  "  withdrawal"  fruni  the  c.  .nerete  \\h  .l.-.,f   that 
property  on  which  attention  i^  cono  l  'h-' 

1'V   thought-  separation  of   that  which    i 

•  whole.     This  term,  then,  regards  t!  -on 

rhat  different  point  of  view,     s 

hu  ssury  to  the  completion  of  analysis  ;   and  analytic  \\an.li-rin 

th.  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  ion.      A 

inalysis,  taken  together,  signify  that  the  object  which  i 
ively  nndiscriminated  totality  is  by  thini 

A  ing  system  of  • 
:oto  that  the  modified  idea  which  r.  from   think 

••apablo  of  being  ap])lie,l,  with  p.pi.il   pr.  .pri.  ty.  t.-  n  nain- 
•••  similar  objt-cts.     It  has  ac  i  -.  ility  ..f 

I    it  inasmuch  as  nil  objects  to  which  it  may  be  applied  are  in 
tin  nable  of  being  regarded  as  falling  ••  ul»j.-c;  iv.  1;.      •          h.  r 

into  a  .  rocess  of  thus  gni  •  r  in  tln.iight  i 

Oenerali/Jition   a 

.1  art  regarded 
wi  the  "  unifying  "  «• 
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tive  stage  of  intellectual  development  thus  reached  by  the  relating  activity- 
is  (e)  synthesis.  This  last  terra  is,  of  coarse,  highly  figurative.  That  it  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  as  indicating  the  existence  of  entities,  either  below  con- 
sciousness or  iii  consciousness,  as  fixed  and  separable  products  of  mental  life, 
which  are  then  "  put  together  "  ab  extra,  as  it  were,  has  already  been  ex- 
plained repeatedly.  But  that  thinking  actually  binds  together  the  different 
elementary  processes,  with  their  objects,  into  higher  and  yet  higher  unities, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  (/)  Naming— a  term  taken  from  that  form  of  sym- 
bol which  is  distinctive  of  human  thinking — or  "denomination,"  is  the  proc- 
ess which  fixes  and  makes  subject  to  recall  for  further  use  the  results  of 
both  the  comparative  and  the  constructive  aspect  of  intellectual  life. 

It  is  customary  to  distinguish  three  kinds,  or  stages,  in  the 
process  of  thinking- ;  and  these  are  called  Conception,  Judgment, 
and  Reasoning.  From  a  slightly  different  point  of  view  it  may 
be  said  that  the  relating  activity  results  in  three  classes  of  prod- 
ucts— the  concept,  the  judgment,  and  the  argument.  But  con- 
cerning "products"  of  thought,  as  distinguished  from  processes 
of  thinking,  and  tendencies  and  habits  resulting  in  processes, 
it  has  already  been  declared  that  scientific  psychology  cannot 
speak.  Conception,  judgment,  and  reasoning  must  then  all 
be  regarded  as  actual  forms  of  psychoses  in  the  flowing  stream  of 
consciousness  ;  the  rather  do  we  designate  by  these  words  cert •  in; 
successions  of  psychoses  which  derive  their  characteristics  from  the 
nature  of  their  sequence,  and  of  the  laws  (or  fixed  forms)  wlt'n-h  <n\-> 
shown  by  the  states  of  consciousness  in  this  sequence.  These  three 
kinds,  or  stages,  are  not,  however,  alike  well  fitted  to  reveal  to  us, 
on  being  examined,  the  essential  nature  of  the  thinking  process 
itself  ;  for  this  purpose  the  process  called  judgment  is  far  supe- 
rior to  the  other  two.  In  the  formation  and  expression  of  judg- 
ments the  whole  essence  of  the  thinking  process  is  involved.  To 
think  is  to  judge  ;  and  to  use  language  as  the  vehicle  and  expres- 
sion of  thought  is  to  pronounce — whether  in  one  word,  or  in  many 
words — a  judgment.  Conception  and  reasoning,  so  far  as  they 
are  distinctive  of  intellectual  faculty,  are  not  essentially  different 
from  judgment ;  but  both  are  reducible  to  the  activity  of  judg- 
ing. For  to  form  a  conception  is  to  judge ;  and  to  use  or  untold 
a  conception  is  also  to  judge.  Without  the  actual  process  of 
judgment  the  so-called  "  concept,"  in  distinction  from  the  repre- 
sentative image,  has  no  psychic  existence  ;  the  very  word  is  it- 
self an  abstraction  which  needs  an  actual  process  of  imagination, 
accompanied  by  judgment  and  supported  by  language,  in  order 
to  give  to  it  any  meaning  at  all.  And  reasoning  (whether  induc- 
tive or  deduct  ive,  demons!  rat  i\  e  MS  in  niMtlieniat  ies,  or  probable 
as  in  economics)  has  its  \\lioh-  nature  explained  when  we  have 
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i»lio\\  ii  a'-i-onlim.--  t»  u  hat   lau  -  (lie  dill'-  T.  nt  judgments,  \\li" 
tpi  :  •   i:il    |>i  •  follow  <    idi  ntlnT  in 

J8. 

A  modern  \\iit--ron  \«>_r\<-  '  ha-  declared:  "  .IndiTim-nt  i- 

\\itli  :iHinii:iti.in  .-mil  denial,  op.  \\liicli  is  tin-  .-aim- 
tliiiiir.  \\ith  (nitli  :unl  fal-  -li<  »  »1  :  "  ami  airain  :  "  Tim-  truth  Mini 
t  -•  Ii  .....  1  ai  QSive  \\ith  judgment.  ami  depend  <>!i  tin- 

t  \\hirhi-it-  primary  condition  ;  t!.«-  J'.-n-t  tli:i(  a  thim_r  ii 
I  idi    I  i-'  lation  to  n  -ilit\  n\i-i-aml  al>o\e  it-o\vn  particular 

O  thai  ICO,  though  in  it>«  If   real  ami  ai-tnal. 

i-  .  in  I   \;ih,  :          kbsence  "f  tli-    further  reality  that 

:i  ;i  r.  -1  it  inn  ile  in  :i  in  U          The   fuller    est  ilnate  <  •!'  t  ll  I-  t  led  :i  rat  i<  Hi 

•'  i    until  the  nature  .  if  /.-"/•/,././.  has  been  considered 
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ion-,  v.i-e:illeil  faeiilti-  I'.ut  \\\<>   remarks  m;iy  fitly  empha- 

M/.-.    in    thi^  connection,  the    relatiun   of  juiluni.  nt   to  all   think 

i  thinking  to  knowledge.     (1)  In  all  mature  perception 
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removed.  "Against  any  doubt,"  it  lias  been  well  said,  "judgment  main- 
tains itself  as  an  inference."  To  decide  upon  one's  own  "  thoughts  "  is  to 
settle  upon  certain  judgments  which  one  is  ready  to  adopt  as  one's  own  and 
to  defend  against  doubt. 

The  same  truth  is  further  shown  when  it  is  considered  that,  in  all  cases 
of  the  comparison  of  two  or  more  complex  objects,  whether  with  respect  to 
one  or  more  qualities,  the  result  of  comparison  presents  itself  as  a  problem 
to  be  solved  by  pronouncement  of  a  judgment.     For  example  :  Do  you  think 
these  two  colors  or  tones,  A  and  B,  to  be  the  same  ;  or  do  you  think  A 
brighter  in  color,  or  higher  in  pitch,  than  B  ?     Any  thoughtful  answer  re- 
quires comparison,  identification  under  the  results  of  past  experience,  and  a 
judgment.     This  has  been  called  by  Sully  '  the  "  discriminative  problem," 
if  the  detection  of  difference  is  called  for  ;  but  the  "  assimilative  problem," 
if  one  is  required  to  select  the  similar  in  two  objects.     For  our  present  pur- 
poses such  a  distinction  is  unimportant.     Thus  the  experimenter  in  psychol- 
ogy who  gives  to  his  reacting  agent  the  problem  to  put  one  shade  of  gray 
exactly  midway  between  two  others,  who  solicits  the  child  to  distinguish 
blue  and  green,  or   who  tries  the  ignorant  savage  to  see  whether  he  can 
count  beyond  the  fingers  upon  his  two  hands,  evokes  a  judgment.      "  Mind 
what  you  are  about  and  think"— we  say  under  such  circumstances;   and 
then  your  judgment  (or  finished  thought — your  "mind"  upon  that  problem) 
will  be  correct.      When  Hegel,  somewhat  perversely,  declares  that  to  affirm 
"a  carriage  is  passing  the  house"  is  not  a  judgment  unless  there  is  a  ques- 
tion, e.  g.,  "  whether  it  is  a  carriage  or  a  cart,"  he  bears  witness  to  the  truth 
we  are  illustrating.     For  in  truth  to  hear  either  a  carriage  or  a  cart  pass- 
ing outside   involves  the  results  of  innumerable  previous  perceptive  judg- 
ments, based  upon  complex  acts  of  comparison  ;  it  is  itself  (whether  true 
or  false,  whether  called  in  doubt  or  not)  a  perceptive  judgment  of  a  high 
degree  of  complexity.      But  if  the  question  arises  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
particular  succession  of  sounds — "Is  it  a  cart  or  a  carriage?"  then  inter- 
vening judgments  must  be  called  forth  in  consciousness  that  may  serve  as 
grounds  on  which  to  base  a  final  affirmation  (or  judgment).      In  both  these 
cases,  and  ///  oil  cases  u-lt<'r>'  ire  think  as  distinguished  from  merelj/  httri,,ij  a  suc- 
cession <>f  images  succeed  each  ot//<T  tit' it  moi/  //<•  r>''j<inled  as  severed  from  thought, 
judgment  is  the  activity  essential  to  our  lirimjiitg  the  case  undtr  the  thoityht- 
f acuity. 

The  true  Nature  of  the  Concept  is  now  clear  as  seen  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  said  concerning-  the  complex  mental  proc- 
esses which  construct  it.  Both  Imagination  ami  Intellect,  with 
memory  exercised  in  the  selection  of  certain  elements  of  the  ob- 
ject <>f  presentation  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  are  necessary  for 
those  complex  processes  which  result  in  what  logic  calls  the  for- 
mation of  a  concept.  To  use  the  more  sniruvstive  and  vital  lan- 
guage of  psychology,  theprocesa  of  conception  is  a  union  of  the  r< 
productive  function  of  consciousness  »'/'//>  !/«•  /linikiu<i  f<nn-ln>n — tin- 
<>f  tin-  (utter  being  tin-  <><•/  of  j>i<l<iin<i.  The  representative 

'  Tin'  Human  Mind.  I  .  p.  404  f. 
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\\-i  •  \s  i-^li  t'  i  escape  a^  nnn-li  as  |  »  '-^iM"  fn  un  tin-  logician's  talla- 
t-i.-Hs  \\ay  "I"  n-i/anlinur  liis  ti-nns  as  standing  for  |»r<  ulnct  s  in- 

•    id  of  li\in^  |"  9  or  movements  of  nn  utal  lift-  --tin-  <!••- 

vi-lupninit  of  tlnmirlit  reacts  i!p"ii  tin-  reproductive  acti\ity  ;  tin- 

nn-ntal  stat.--  ln-i-  tin-ii-  ••oin-n-ti-  ami  lifrlik-  resemblance  t<. 
1  rticolar  originals  \\  hirh  tli»-\-  i-c|ini.lii(-,-  :  tin-  cun-ciousin--^  of 

tin-  ni.'r.-    iini\i  r-al  n  latimis  in  which  tin-  particular  nh-as  -tainl 
tn  i-ach  otln-r   hi'fOHH'S  nmrr  |in>niiin-nt  ;    tin-   nn-ntal  svntln-- 
which   every    complex    In-M    of    con-ciousin-ss   actually    i>,    now 

Miori-  determined  l>y  tin-  character  of  tln-t-  Lfm  r.il  r.  la- 

tions;   and,  finally,  the   synilml    of  this   r.--ult    of  ac.-oniplishiiii: 
an    intellectual    combination      nann-lv,   tin-    \Voi-il    --tainl-    a-  the 
'in-  imli\  iilual  ami  concrete  n-niaiinlerof  tin-  multitude  of  visual. 
•iial,  Mii.litory.  ami  other  i  HIM  •_••••*. 

I    erv  concept  is  ilfclan-d  l.\  lo-jc  to  lie  ../'"tl;  era!*1 

or  "  t  In-  universal  ;  "  and  thus  markedly  to  differ  from  tin-  ivpn-- 

tati\e  iinaLTf  which  is  con  !'.•-<,•,  Uy  concrete  and  individual.      It 

would   seem,  then,  that  sonic   mark  of  such  uni\  er-al  it  y  mu^t    l>c 

found  in  tlu^  ac'tual  process  of  concept  ion.  if  the  declaration  of 

be  iii  any  sense  true  to  the  fa.  i-  of  mental  life.      I'.ut   In.w 

can  a  process  in  consciousness  which  is  al\\av>  some  /  '// 

movement  of  imagination   and  thought    in   some  one  stream   ,  .f 

1OU8  mental  life  merit  a  claim  to  universality  ?     For  i-  it  not 

alv.    •.      [,O1  you.  or  he.  or  some  individual,  who  thinks.  \\  h,  i,  the 

iiieiice  of  p~vchoses  is  strongly  intellectual  ami  conceptual,  as 

trul\  as  wln-ii  this  sequence  is  one  of  memorie-  ,-r  ,,f  acts  of  pict- 

ure- making  1    How,  then,  is  my  jirocess  of  conception,  p-ychol. 

ic.-dlv  ami   concretely   considered,  any    more    "universal"   ti 

my    pp.,-.  M    of    remembering  or  thinking?      As  a    pn-limiii.-irv 

answer   it    may   lie    atVirnn-d:    The    psychological    uni\er-alit\    of 

tin  of  conception  consists  in  the  consciousness  thai  \\e 

are   m.  ntallv    representing  us  "  KeloiiLrii       '         •  My 

related."   wh    •  en    in    si-n-i-   and    iniMLrinat  imi    as    manifold: 

that  we  an-   mentally    representing  a>   identical    \\hat    i  :i- 
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encecl  in  presentation  as  various,  in  respect  of  place  and  time 
and  other  contents,  without  this  variety  being  itself  brought  into 
consciousness.  Hence  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  identical  reaction  upon  different  presentations  of  sense 
or  of  self -consciousness  lies  underneath,  as  it  were,  all  processes 
of  conception.1 

What  has  just  been  said  of  the  difference  between  conception, 
as  an  intellectual  process,  and  the  merely  reproductive  character 
of  the  mental  image,  requires  further  elucidation.  The  process 
of  conception  may  be  concretely  regarded  from  two  points  of 
view :  (1)  It  may  be  regarded  as  terminating  in  the  bestowal  of  a 
name,  which  is  said  to  fix  the  result  of  this  intellectual  synthesis 
when  completed,  and  to  render  it  possible  of  easy  and  accurate 
recall.  "When  an  act  of  comparison  has  resulted  in  the  mental 
grasping  together  of  two  or  more  similars  as  the  same  (the  in- 
tellectual activity  of  "  identification  "  which  brings  into  an  ideal 
unity  the  manifold  of  sense),  and  a  symbol  has  been  attached  to 
the  new  mental  totality,  the  conception  is  completed.  But  (2) 
the  process  of  conception  may  also  be  regarded  as  starting  j'/'o/,/ 
the  name,  and  then  proceeding  to  realize  itself  in  such  sequent 
states  of  consciousness  as  result  from  an  effort  to  think  out  the 
meaning  of  the  name.  Postponing  the  further  discussion  of  the 
intimate  relations  between  the  process  of  conception  and  that 
thinking  which  gives  meaning  to  words,  we  may  for  the  present 
regard  the  two  as  identical.  And,  in  general,  we  have  no  other 
way  to  call  up  for  introspection  the  actual  form  of  intellectual 
life  for  which  the  term  conception  stands,  than  to  think  what 
the  names  of  the  objects  conceived  mean  to  us.  We  are  forming 
a  concept  (or  rather,  performing  an  act  of  conception)  when  we 
are  learning  the  meaning  of  any  name — not,  indeed,  as  a  com- 
mitting of  words  to  memory,  but  as  an  activity  of  ideating  and 
judging  consciousness  combined.  And  when  we  attend  to  what 
in  our  conscious  experience  actually  interprets  any  name,  we 
find  ourselves  exercising  the  same  activity  of  ideation  and  judg- 
ment combined. 

The  Classification  of  Concepts  into  Kinds  depends  upon  the 
various  possible  modifications  and  combinations  of  the  activities 
already  described.  In  the  use  of  various  concepts,  it  is  the 
amount  of  condensation  which  takes  place  that  chielly  deter- 
mines the  character  of  this  use.  In  rapid  and  highly  develop,  ,1 
thinking  the  "  name-image  "  bears  \\ithin  itself  all,  of  a  concrete 
nature,  which  is  necessary  to  the  conceptual  process.  Thus  the 
purpose  which  "  the  word  "  serves  is  similar  to  that  served  l»y  the 

1  See  Striimpcll  :  Oniiulriss  <l.  IVydioIogio,  [>.  H.V.  I 
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tii'l  //  i>f  tin-  mathematician  in  tin-  rapid  handling  of  mathe- 
iu:itii-;il  problems.  \  \  igue  consciousness  of  al.ility,  as  it  \\ii--, 
to  -^top  and  "  think  out  '  tin-  meaning  of  the  name,  accompan 
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tendency  to    i<!'  .it--   and    to  jml_'>-   onlv  m    certain   delimit-  din  e- 

tions.     Indeed.  iii  rapid  thinking—  where  tin  ,:ir,  p. 

I'oll-iu   i-arh  tith'-r  in  tin-  stream   "f  consciou 
aloiiLr.  a-  it  were,  l>v  th--  succ  —  ;i"n  nf  nanir-     several  \\«>rd-.. 

;       of   WOrdfl,   in  iv  !»••   siiinniari/.'d    in   HIM-   faint   and   .-ki-trliy 
art    i>|'  rniiri-ptiii'i.       'I'liis    resembles    tli«-    ^l-a-p    i.f    the    inatln-lna- 

ian  upon  sciinr  familiar  L-  r<  )iipin.Lr  <•!'  \\\^  .-yml  ><  >!-,  $.ff.  (X*  + 
•J  //  //  if  >yniln>l.  (  >n  tin-  other  hand,  i!'  any  name  IK- 

du.-lt  ;ip..n      with  a  vie\v  to  think  out  its  nieaniii'j-  romph  t«  1\ 
"realize  '   it  —  »>.,  convert    the   s\mliol    into  an   artual   pr<.r.--  of 

.i-i-pt  ion  i,  \ve  find  our»l\fs  .-irj-a--,  d  in  that  same  rompl.  \ 
activity  of  ideation  ami  judgment,  in  \\hirh  it  ha-  alreadv  lie,  n 
declared  that  the  very  nature,  p\  'x-liolojirally  considered,  "t 

•  >n  consists. 


Few  -ul-j.-ets  in  ]>-yi-liMl,,'/y  lin-..-  l...,.n  mm-,.  .V 

1   t  linn   tli«-   natiiri-  of  I  i 

a  liisturii-ally  .1  >1  :   tli.  "  realist,"  the    "  nominal 

i  tho  "oonceptnalist,"    But  seldom  <>r  n.-v«-r  .1.. 

the  three  fail  either  curtly  to  admit  from  tin-  rival  ;1  .....  tain  claii 

injuri'iiis  to  the  integrity  of  their  own  view;  or  else  t->  Ii..l.l  thi  a  c\vn  \ 

us  to  contradict  the  ]>1  icts  of  »-\ji.  -i  -i.  -n.  •••        I  h.-  \i.-\v  (.f 

tip  .       so  far  as  it  is  metaphysical  and  ci  the  relation  in  which 

ili.-  |>sy'-liic-  process  or  act  of  conccjiti.i:i  •  .1  r.-:ili;v.  ,i 

here.     But  both  realists  a 
ilistsontho  other  hand,  habitnally  mic  • 

*i»  of  the  caso.     Tho  same  tliinir  i^  trui-  .,f  mm-li  of  tin-  cur 

•')  the  possibility  or  i;  ility  of  On  I 

wo   find   Berkeley,    in  his   Introduction    t<>   "Tli.    IVincii 

i  Kaowledgo,"    maintaining:    "I  can    imagine   a    man   \\itli   • 

upper  jiarts  of  a  man  joined  to  the  body  of  a  horse.      I   , 

I.  tho  eye,  the  nose,  each  1 

>f  the  body;  but  then  whatever  hand  01  eye  1 

htr.  •  :lnr  shape  and  colour.     .     .     .     I'.-i;  1  deny  thai  I          :ib- 

•ther,  or  conceive  separ.-it.-ly.  those  qualities  which  il  i*  im- 
Jst  so  separated;  or  t!    •  I  can  f  l>y 

from   particulars  in  tho  :  I- 

'i  it  elsewhere  I  : 

'  F'  •  -irlwiiuito  the  nntun-  ..(  th  lutn.vi  In- 
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laration  of  the  passage  just  quoted,  for  he  says:  "A  man  may  consider  a 
figure  merely  as  triangular,  without  attending  to  the  particular  qualities  of 
the  angles  or  relations  of  the  sides,"  etc.  But  surely  a  figure  "merely  as 
triangular  "  cannot  possibly  exist  as  "  separated  "  from  "  particular  qualities  " 
of  angles  and  sides.  As  to  what  can  really  be  done  in  the  way  of  thus  idea- 
ting, we  need  only  refer  to  the  entire  theory  of  ideation  as  already  established. 
Now,  the  word  "idea,"  as  here  employed  by  Berkeley,  plainly  stands  for  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  visualize,  as  directed  by  selective  attention,  certain 
past  experiences  of  visual  presentations  ;  and  this  result  we  have  found  to 
vary  greatly  in  respect  to  r/«as/-"abstractness,"  according  to  the  sketchy  or 
schematic  character  of  the  constructive  activity  of  imagination  thus  employed. 
But  this  activity  itself  varies  according  also  to  the  end  held  in  view  by  the 
act  of  image-making.  OUT: present  question,  it  will  be  remembered,  concerns 
the  effect  upon  "ideas"  (in  Berkeley's  sense  of  the  word)  of  those  processes 
of  thinking  which  end  in  the  formation  of  a  concept,  with  a  name  to  fix  it 
for  future  use. 

Again,  John  Stuart  Mill,1  in  his  excessive  nominalism,  claims  that  when- 
ever the  name  of  a  class  is  used  intelligently,  the  mind  must  have  before  it 
some  individual  object  either  perceived  or  remembered.  Instead  of  the  term 
"abstract  notion,"  or  "concept,"  Mill  would  use  the  term  class-name.  But 
surely  every  name,  as  such,  is  only  so  much  sound;  and  what  psychology 
wishes  to  know  is  this  :  (1)  "What  mental  processes  are  those  wThich  make  the 
use  of  class-names  possible  ?  and,  further,  (2)  "What  mental  processes  are 
evoked  by  the  use  of  class-names?  The  answer  to  both  these  questions  is 
one  and  the  same  ;  it  has  been  given  in  our  previous  description  of  the  com- 
plex process  called  conception.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  fashion  of  the 
conceptualist  to  argue  as  though  some  actual  state  of  consciousness  were  pos- 
sible, in  which  a  notion,  as  a  sort  of  statical  product,  devoid  of  all  imme- 
diate influence  from  concrete  processes  of  ideation,  and  at  least  logically 
separable  from  the  act  of  naming,  could  be  found.  But  when  we  search 
consciousness  with  the  vivid  light  of  introspection  turned  on,  we  do  not  find 
any  such  notion,  or  thought-product,  actually  existing  there. 

$  7.  The  proper  way,  therefore,  to  realize  the  true  nature  of  conception 
is  to  notice  what  follows  in  consciousness  upon  the  presentation  of  the  name 
of  a  class.  Thus  let  the  experiment  be  tried  by  pronouncing  a  class-name  be- 
fore a  group  of  persons  who  are  in  an  attitude  of  expectant  attention  as  to 
some  such  name,  but  do  not  know  what  particular  name  to  expect.  It  will 
be  found  that  every  successful  attempt  to  "  conceive"  the  meaning  of  such 
word,  consists  of  a  longer  or  shorter  conscious  series  of  more  or  less  abstract 
images  interspersed  with  judgments  pronounced  to  one's  self  in  langii: 
and  "explicating"  the  meaning  of  the  word.  For  example,  let  the  word 
"  lion  "  be  the  one  selected  for  the  experiment.  Some  hearers  will  immedi- 
ately visuali/e  the  picture  seen  in  a  book  in  childhood,  or  revive  the  memory- 
imacje  of  the  animal  as  seen  in  a  menagerie  ;  or  more  slowly  reconstruct  the 
detailed  images  of  shaggy  mane,  a  lashing  tail,  a  pair  of  glaring  eyes  sel  in 
a  hairy  animal  countenance,  etc.  :  ami  simultaneously  they  \\ill  sa\  to  (lien. 
selves — "this  is  a  lion,"  a  "  lion's  mane,"  etc.  Others  will  make  more 
prominent,  in  the  process  of  conception  that  part  which  the  proposition 

1  Logic,  B.  I.,  ii.  ;  and  Examination  of  Sir  Willintn  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  chap.  xvii. 
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name  plant.  Intension  and  extension  of  concepts  are  often  said  to  vary  in- 
versely ;  the  more  marks  a  concept  embraces,  the  fewer  objects  fall  under  it, 
and  the  more  objects  a  concept  embraces,  the  more  slender  the  knowledge 
which  it  conveys  of  any  of  these  objects.  But  this  is  true  only  in  a  limited 
way,  and  when  we  allow  of  a  selection  and  arrangement  of  marks  with  the  de- 
sign to  illustrate  this  very  rule.1  In  fact,  the  number  of  objects  belonging 
under  any  concept  is,  in  most  cases,  unknown ;  and  the  number  of  marks 
which  may  be,  or  should  be,  grasped  together  under  any  concept  as  its  con- 
tent, and  to  which  the  same  name  may  be  given,  is  variable  and  subject  to 
development,  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race,  (c)  The  potencies,  or 
"powers,"  of  a  concept  are  ordinarily  said  to  be  three — Definition,  which 
expounds  the  marks  and  so  represents  the  nature  or  specific  character  of  tho 
concept ;  Division,  which  enumerates  the  individuals  or  sub-classes  included 
under  it;  Denomination,  which  affixes  and  interprets  the  verbal  signs,  so 
that  they  may  be  correctly  applied.  Into  the  details  of  all  this,  however, 
logic  and  grammar,  rather  than  psychology,  are  interested  to  go. 

The  Nature  of  Judgment  is  further  understood  when  we  con- 
sider how  the  process  which  is  called  conception,  and  which 
terminates  when  the  name  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  "  thought- 
fully "  employed,  modifies  subsequent  thinking  itself.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  very  essence  of  thinking  is  in  judgment, 
and  without  judgment  representative  images  cannot  be  convert- 
ed  into  conceptions.  But  those  condensed  results  of  thought- 
processes  which  the  class-names  represent,  may  themselves  he 
further  combined  by  higher  forms  of  intellectual  synthesis.  The 
more  primary  activities  of  intellect  become,  as  it  were,  points 
of  departure  and  stepping-stones  for  the  further  elaboration,  the 
more  complex  unification,  of  knowledge.  Secondary  or  logical 
judgments  are  thus  formed  by  the  intellectual  synthesis  of  con- 
ceptions. It  was  seen  that,  in  the  explication  of  the  meaning  of 
words,  each  individual  passes  a  series  of  judgments  which  state 
the  results  of  previous  intellectual  processes  that  have  been 
operative  upon  material  of  presentation.  Thus  the  conception 
which  unfolds  the  name  "  lion  "  is  for  one  person  "  a  fierce  and 
strong  animal,  living  in  African  jungles;"  while  for  another,  it 
is  a  "  carnivorous  mammal  of  the  genus  Leo."  But  to  think  and 
say  that  a  lion  is  an  "animal  "  fierce  and  strong,  or  a  ''  mammal  ' 
with  the  attribute  "  carnivorous,"  is  to  pronounce  a  complex  judg- 
ment ;  and  each  term  in  this  judgment  is  itself  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered as  corresponding  to  a  conception  which,  in  turn,  needs  to 
be  e\|di<-a1ed  in  other  judgments. 

While,  then,  it  is  true  (as  said  in  treating  of  primary  intellec- 
tion) Ilial  judgmenl   is  in\ol\<'d  ill  the  earliest  conscious  discrim 

i  See  IliN  :iiii-ic nl  staleinent  ol' inverse  ratio  lieiwceii  Intension  and  Intension,  \\liich  is  :ulu|ite<l 
by  JCVOIIB,  criticised  by  llo^iuiciuet,  Logic,  1.,  p.  58  f. 
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consciousness.  Here  the  sequence  of  words  in  every  proposition 
is  representative  of  a  sequence  in  the  conscious  processes  them- 
selves. Both  introspection  and  experiments  in  reaction-time 
(see  p.  302  f.)  demonstrate  that  this  is  so.  If  the  "  moment  "  rep- 
resented by  the  subject-conception  coincided  perfectly  with  the 
"  moment"  represented  by  the  predicate-conception,  then  there 
could  be  no  judgment  ;  for  judging  is  a  process  in  time.  The 
proposition  A  is  B  requires  some  separation  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  A  and  of  B.  But  if  what  is  represented  by  A  were 
passed  entirely  out  of  consciousness  before  what  is  represented 
by  B  appears  in  consciousness,  then,  too,  there  could  be  no 
judgment.  For  every  judgment  is  a  uniting  process.  Both  the 
morphology  of  the  conception  and  the  morphology  of  the  logi- 
cal judgment  require  us  therefore  to  regard  the  corresponding- 
processes  as  mental  growths.  The  growth  of  the  logical  judg- 
ment is,  however,  much  less  instantaneous,  much  more  explicit, 
as  it  were,  under  the  eye  of  the  conscious  subject.  Figura- 
tively speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  synthesis  of  judgment  is  ac- 
complished fy  a  flow,  in  determinate  direction,  of  the  stream  of  con- 
sciousness, intelligently  uniting  two  successive  icaces  of  this  stream 
so  tlinf  f/i<'i/  Belong  together  under  tJic  laics  which  gor<  /-u  ike  whole. 

(2)  The  forms  of  synthesis  in  logical  judgment  are  limited 
by  the  number  of  those  fundamental  relations  under  which  the 
terms  of  the  judgment  are  capable  of  being  synthesized.  It  be- 
longs to  logic  to  classify  the  so-called  "  predicaments,"  and  to 
philosophy  to  discuss  the  "categories,"  rather  than  to  descrip- 
tive psychology.  By  simple  inspection  of  the  different  states  of 
intellectual  consciousness,  however,  we  may  note  the  following  : 

((i)  Synthesis  under  terms  of  resemblance  or  difference.  In 
judgments  of  this  class  we  unite  or  refuse  to  unite  two  concep- 
tions as  embodied  in  language,  because  comparison  shows  to  us 
either  a  sufficient  or  an  insufficient  amount  of  likeness.  Xr////r 
points  of  likeness  must  serve,  however,  as  points  of  starting  if 
we  are  to  make  serious  work  of  any  attempt,  even  to  bring  two 
conceptions  together  into  a  judgment.  To  judge,  for  example, 
that  "  an  asymptote  is  not  in  the  key  of  A  minor  "  would  be  to 
'  play  the  fool  "  with  intellect  rather  than  to  use  it.  But  points 
of  observed,  or  known,  or  conjectured  likeness  or  unlikeness  are 
constantly  changing  as  the  work  of  intellect  gains  in  elaboration ; 
therefore  judgments  of  this  sort  constantly  change — and  this, 
without  necessarily  implying  change  in  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
but  only  change  in  point  of  view  or  in  the  end  to  be  srrvd  by 
judgment.  Again,  judgments  respecting  resemblance  and  differ- 
ence may  have  to  do  either  with  quality  or  quantity.  In  the 
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that  sensations  of  motion  are  relatively  effective,  even  with  low 
degrees  of  intensity  (see  p.  148  1). 

Out  of  this  common  root,  in  connection  with  the  preceding- 
forms,  develop  those  judgments  which  may  properly  be  called 
most  "  metaphysical  "  in  their  intent.  Such  are  judgments  of 
attribute  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  substance,  judgments  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  judgments  of  design  adapted  to  an  end.  Even 
those  judgments  which  are  sometimes  called  "  judgments  of  sub- 
ordination," and  in  which  species  is  brought  under  genus,  and 
parts  under  the  whole  (whether  with  the  scientific  end  of  classi- 
fication, or  with  the  a?sthetical  end  of  a  pleasing  proportion),  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  development  of  this  form  of  think- 
ing. For  every  intellect  knows  itself  as  only  active,  as  ever 
doing  something,  as  ever  effecting  some  change  ;  and  every  in- 
tellect is  necessarily  (not  that  of  the  child  or  savage  more  truly 
than  that  of  the  man  of  science  or  the  philosopher)  anthropo- 
morphic. The  intellect  can.  understand  the  world  only  as  a  system 
of  related  beings  which  are  ever — each  one — doing  something  and 
having  something  done  to  them. 

\  9.  That  judgment  in  this  higher  and  secondary  form  enters  into  all 
perception,  as  soon  as  we  learn  the  nature  and  the  names  of  things,  is  not 
difficult  to  prove.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  one  sees  not  the  familiar  lion, 
tiger,  or  ox,  but  (for  the  first  time  and  without  knowing  its  name)  a  jaguar 
or  a  yak.  On  "minding  "the  former  attentively — that  is,  on  bringing  its 
various  perceptible  characteristics  under  various  conceptions  already  ac- 
quired— one  judges  that  it  is  like  the  tiger,  but  is  not  the  tiger — at  any  rate, 
as  already  known.  It  is  whitish  on  the  under  side  of  the  belly,  but  not  so 
extensively  as  the  tiger  ;  it  is  of  brownish-yellow  above  and  striped  faintly 
along  the  sides,  but  lacks  the  plainly  marked  black  bars  of  the  tiger  and  its 
bright  orange-yellow  ground.  The  results  of  such  elaborate  comparing  ac- 
tivity may  then  be  summed  up  in  judgments  answering  the  question, 
"What-is-it  ?  "  For  example  :  This  striped-moving-thing  /s  an  animal,  is  a 
quadruped  ;  it  is  carnivorous  and  belongs  to  the  genus  felis,  etc.  And, 
finally,  this  carnivorous,  feline  animal,  with  all  these  obvious  characteristics 
of  color  and  form,  is  named  a  "jaguar."  Or,  again,  this  other  animal  (the 
yak)  is  //7,<j,  but  is  not,  the  ox,  as  already  known.  But  it  is  a  ruminant  mam- 
mal of  bovine  tribe  ;  and  its  name  (the  word  which  will  fix  and  hereafter 
hold  the  final  synthesis  of  many  judgments  in  a  single  judgment)  is  the 
"  yak  "  or  "  grunting  ox  of  Tartary."  Now  all  three  stages  of  judging  ac- 
tivity are  apt  to  be  implied  in  such  elaliorate  processes  of  perception,  or 
series  of  perceptive  processes  as  the  foregoing,  namely — the  primary  intel- 
lective acts  of  comparison,  (lie  acts  explicating  a  little  way,  at  least,  the 
meaning  of  conceptions  already  formal,  and  the  secondary  judgments  syn- 
thesizing old  conceptions  into  new  combinations.  In  Mich  instances  as  tlio 
preceding,  the  perceiving  intellect  would  undoubtedly  indicate'  and  support 
its  synthesizing  activity  by  propositions  like  the  following:  The  animal  is 
29 
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last  of  these  divisions  needs  a  remark  or  two.  A  categorical  judgment  (A  is  13) 
is  said  to  "  affirm  that  oiie  conception  does  or  does  not  belong  to  another  ;  " 
or  "  to  affirm  the  predicate  of  the  subject  unconditionally  ;  "  or  perhaps, 
better  still,  to  "  assert  an  actual  fact  absolutely."  However  we  may  choose 
to  express  the  relation,  it  is  plain  that  all  "grounds"  on  which  the  judg- 
ment has  been  based,  and  all  doubt  over  its  modifying  conditions  are 
supposed  to  be  left  out  of  the  proposition  expressing  the  judgment.  The 
hypothetical  judgment  (if  A  is  13,  then  C  is  D)  implies,  on  the  contrary,  a 
distinct  reference  to  grounds,  or  a  doubt  as  to  conditions,  or  as  to  validity 
of  the  alleged  case,  etc.  (Hence  the  form  of  the  hypothetical  judgment  may 
also  be  :  If  A  is,  B  is ;  or  if  A  is  B,  then  it  is  b.)  But  all  reference  to,  or 
acquaintance  with,  the  ground  of  our  judgment  is  a  matter  of  degrees ;  and 
so  is  doubt  and  its  expression.  Hence  attention  has  often  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  real  meaning  of  our  judgments  may  frequently  be  stated  in 
either  the  categorical  or  the  hypothetical  proposition.  For  example,  sup- 
pose it  has  rained  recently  and  the  question  arises,  "Is  the  grass  wet?" 
(and  so,  do  I  need  rubbers,  or  not  ?).  Then  the  judgment  uniformly  oc- 
curring to  the  mind  may  be  stated,  either  in  the  awkward  way  :  ' '  Grass 
rained-on  is  grass  wet  ;  "  or,  "  If  this  grass  has  been  rained  on,  then  this  grass 
is  wet."  Both  these  judgments  involve  reference  to  "  grounds  "  of  inference 
and  to  an  act  of  reasoning  from  them  ;  but  one  is  categorical  in  form,  and 
the  other  hypothetical. 

By  affirmative  and  negative  judgments  alike  ice  recognize  the  true  syn- 
thetical nature  of  all  judgment.  For  by  "  negation  "  we  do  not  mean  the 
same  mental  process  as  that  called  "  affirmation  of  difference."  The  negative 
judgment  signifies  the  settlement  of  a  doubt  by  a  positive  affirmation — a 
synthesis  of  conceptions,  as  truly  as  does  the  so-called  affirmative  judgment. 
The  synthesis  brings  A  and  B  together  under  the  relation  of  difference  ;  the 
negative  proposition  asserts  the  exclusion  of  B  from  A.  As  a  writer  of 
logic  has  truly  said :  "  In  fact,  Negation  is  simply  the  logical  conscious  ex- 
pression of  difference." 

What  logicians  call  the  "  extension "  of  the  conceptions  used  in  the 
different  judgments  also  may  serve  to  classify  the  kinds  of  judgment. 
Hence  the  division  into  "Particular"  (sometimes  called  "Singular")  and 
"  Universal  ;  "  or  as  combined  with  the  principle  of  affirmation  and  denial, 
the  forms  of  judgment  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : 

All  X  is  Y;  contradicted  by  Some  X  is  not  Y. 
No  AT  is  Y ;  "  "  Some  A' is  1'. 

[But  for  other  details  of  these  divisions  reference  must  be  made  to  treatises 
on  logic.] 

(<•)  By  the  "potencies"  of  judgments  we  mean  what  logicians  have  been 
accustomed  to  call  "modality."  This  distinction  has  reference  to  tho 
degree  of  certainty  with  which  the  judgment  is  made  and  maintained,  "  as 
being  the  ///o.A-,  or  measure,  in  which  the  mind  holds  it  to  be  true.'1  Exit 
liko  all  questions  of  "decree,"  this  quest  ion  cannot  bo  answered  in  terms 
of  precise  formulas  ;  and,  indeed,  as  a  psychological  inquiry  it  has  rather  to 
do  with  tho  manner  in  which  dill'ci-ent  amounts  ol'  convict  ion,  or  lie  lief,  enter 
into  tin;  growth  and  structure  of  our  entire  system  of  knowledge  so  called. 
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any  one  faculty ;  nor  is  it  a  divine  gift  or  a  discovery  which 
appeals  to  one  faculty  alone.  So  far  as  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment can  be  explained,  they  are  dependent  upon  the  combined 
and  harmonious  action  and  evolution  of  various  forms  of  mental 
life.  In  tine,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  human  language 
is  the  product  of  the  entire  manhood  of  man ;  and  that,  con- 
versely, the  assertion,  preservation,  and  development  of  his  human 
nature  is  largely  involved  in  the  use  and  growth  of  language. 

It  is,  however,  the  intellect  with  its  function  of  thought  which 
feels  the  need  of  language  peculiarly,  so  to  speak,  and  this  in 
various  ways,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later  on.  It  has 
therefore  been  customary  to  narrow  the  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tions between  language  and  psychic  life  to  the  case  of  words  and 
thoughts,  considered  as  conceptions  or  "general  notions."  The 
psychological  problem  may  then  be  stated  in  the  following  way  : 
How  far  are  general  notions  dependent  upon  wrords  for  their 
formation  and  expression?  Connected  with  this  problem  are 
such  subordinate  inquiries  as,  Can  any  of  the  lower  animals 
form  general  notions  ?  To  what  states  of  consciousness  do  the 
common  symbols  employed  by  certain  of  the  animals  corre- 
spond ? — and  other  similar  inquiries.  Such  inquiries  deal  largely 
with  matters  of  biology  and  comparative  psychology ;  they 
therefore  take  us  over  very  uncertain  ground.  All  investigation 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  lower  animals,  of  its  points  of  resem- 
blance to,  and  difference  from,  our  own,  must  always  remain 
comparatively  obscure.  But  especially  with  reference  to  such  a 
question  as  the  relation  of  thought  to  language,  the  uncertain- 
ties of  comparative  psychology  are  greatly  increased  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  answering  the  similar  question  on  the  ground  of  human 
psychology.  And  until  some  definite  views  are  attained  by  the 
scientific  psychology  of  man,  there  is  only  confusion  instead  of 
clearer  light  to  be  gained  by  arguing  from  the  other  animals  to 
the  case  of  man. 

Any  inquiry  into  the  general  relation  between  thought  and 
language  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  character  of  the  phenom- 
ena to  which  we  restrict  our  terms.  Now  the  view  already  taken 
of  the  nature  of  thought  compels  us  to  recognize  the  import ;mt 
truth  that  language,  as  the  vehicle  of  thought,  must  be  favorably 
related  both  to  the  reproductive  image-making  part  of  thought, 
and  also  to  that  process  of  judgment,  based  upon  comparison 
and  eiidiii'_r  in  conception,  which  constitutes  the  more  properly 
intellectual  part  of  tlioiiglit.  The  term  "language"  itself  is, 
however,  capable  of  a  varii'tv  <>!'  meanings.  By  language  may 
be  understood  any  modification  of  the  motor  organism  whicl 
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consists  in  the  extent  (as  respects  both  refinement  and  compre- 
hensiveness) to  which  the  thinking-  processes  are  carried,  so  the 
peculiar  corresponding-  excellence  which  makes  language  pos- 
sible for  him  consists  in  the  superior  development  of  the  vocal 
and  auditory  organs.  In  this  system  of  vocal  and  auditory  or- 
gans the  central  nervous  apparatus  connected  with  the  elaborate 
equipment  of  end-organs  must,  of  course,  be  included.  Man's 
language  is  pre-eminently  one  of  words  ;  and  "  the  word,"  pri- 
marily, is  something-  spoken  to  be  heard.  But  the  limitations 
which  time  and  space  set  to  the  functions  of  hearing  favor  a  sub- 
sequent appeal  to  the  eye  for  recognition  of  that  form  of  the 
sign  and  vehicle  of  thought  which  constitutes  the  written  or 
printed  word.  Since,  however,  the  principal  relations  of  spoken 
words  to  processes  of  conceptual  judgment  cover  all  the  more 
important  relations  of  language  and  thought,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  this  aspect  of  the  inquiry. 

\  13.  Phrenology,  philology,  and  psychology  have  wasted  no  little  time  in 
discussion  of  the  "  faculty  of  language."  But  modern  cerebral  physiology 
and  experimental,  as  well  as  introspective,  psychology  make  plain  the  ab- 
surdity of  even  talking  about  the  existence  of  such  a  fuci/lti/.  The  early 
observers  ]  of  the  phenomena  of  aphasia  (or  those  disturbances  of  the  func- 
tions employed  in  speaking  or  writing  articulate  language  that  are  due  to 
cerebral  lesions)  did  indeed  speak  of  "  a  faculty  of  speech  ;  "  they  attempted 
to  localize  this  faculty  in  circumscribed  areas  of  the  cerebral  convolutions. 
It  is  now  known  beyond  dispute,  however,  that  human  speech  involves,  in  a 
complicated  and  large  way,  a  very  considerable  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain.2  The  four  principal  recognized  types  of  aphasia- 
namely,  (1)  motor,  or  inability  to  utter  sounds  with  meaning  ;  (2)  agraphia, 
or  inability  to  write  signs  that  have  meaning  ;  (3j  word-deafness,  or  inabil- 
ity to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  spoken  words  ;  and  (4)  word-blindness, 
or  inability  to  read  signs,  by  the  eye,  that  have  meaning—  doubtless  involve 
specially  localized  forms  of  the  general  difficulty.  But  they  all  also  involve 
iinp;iirments  of  the  complex  activities  in  particular  directions  of  expression; 
as,  for  example,  hearing  words,  seeing  words,  moving  the  vocal  organs  to 
utter  words,  etc.  The  importance  of  the  integrity  of  the  association-tracts 
between  the  so-called  cerebral  centers,  and  of  the  soundness  of  the  whole 
brain,  as  connected  with  general  intellectual  functions,  are  further  made 
apparent  by  the  same  scientific  researches.  The  old  phrenological  view. 
which  advocated  a  special  "  bump"  of  language  corresponding  to  a  fictitious 
"  faculty"  of  language,  has  thus  been  rendered  completely  untenable. 

What  the  physiology  of  the  brain  suggests,  the  study  of  the  psychol 
of  speech  confirms.     Those  refinements  of  the  perceptions   of  the  eye  and 
ear,  of  which   man  alone  is  capable,  are  necessary  to  his  use  of  written  aud 


1  For  CXfiniplc.  lim.vi  :  Siir  ]••  Si.  ge  (!'•  l;i  I'  I'-u'K'  (III  I,:mt_':iL'''  urtiriilr,  BtC.  (1881 
'  Coinp'ir''  the  authnrV   Klcinciils  ol    l'h\  -i,.1n"ir;il   1  Vyrholoi'y,  p.  ^'.'l  U  ,  Miiillhr  \\nrk-  cited 
there  ;  also  articles'  by  Drs.  Mills  aud  Starr,  Bruin,  lSt>9. 
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conceptions,  or  general  notions.  Thus  arises  the  change  from 
natural  sounds  to  speech  as  the  expression  and  vehicle  of  concep- 
tions. 

In  all  development  of  language  the  relation  of  the  utterance 
to  the  image  in  its  various  stages  '  of  abstraction  is  most  im- 
portant. AVhen  the  representative  images  of  those  experiences 
which  have  previously  excited  expressive  sounds  recur  in  con- 
sciousness, their  former  emotional  accompaniments  are,  of 
course,  largely  wanting.  The  sounds  themselves  —  when  repro- 
duced as  mental  images  of  sounds  —  lose  their  former  connection 
with  the  feelings  that  called  them  forth  ;  they  thus  become  bet- 
ter adapted  for  the  conveyance  or  translation,  not  of  feelings  in 
connection  with  presentations  simply,  but  rather  of  ideas.  And 
as  the  process  of  abstraction  modifies  the  ideas,  and  they  become 
"  freed  "  from  the  concrete  and  vivid  details  of  their  more  orig- 
inal character,  the  vocal  symbols  become,  on  their  part,  adapted 
to  represent  the  changed  character  of  the  ideas.  But  spe«'li  </.s 
the  correlate  of  genuine  or  conopiu/il  thinking  (the  word  as  the 
support  and  vehicle  of  the  general  notion)  is  <«-lt'n>r«l  «,-//*/ 
the  sounds  acquire  recognition  as  conventional  "  mocallc 
In  achieving  this  not  only  a  very  close  relation,  but  even  a 
pretty  strict  interdependence,  between  conceptions  and  words, 
between  language  and  thought  proper,  must  undoubtedly  be  rec- 
ognized. This  mutual  dependence,  however,  is  itself  duo  to  the 
fact  that,  for  the  great  majority  of  men,  oral  expression  of  con- 
ceptions has  become  the  established  form  of  svmbolism.  For 
deaf-mutes,  of  course,  some  other  established  conventional  forms 
of  motor  activity,  which  may  act  as  movable  types,  ,-ire  neces- 
sary. "What  is  necessary  in  all  cases,  for  any  considerable  de- 
velopment of  conceptual  thinking,  is  the  use  of  some  form  of 
motor  activity  which  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  sv-d  m  of  such 
movable  types. 

In  all  cases  where  the  intellectual  processes  issue  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  genuine  conception,  it  is  the  giving  of  a  name  Avhich, 
on  the  one  hand,  so  fixes  for  the  individual  using  it  the  mental 
act  of  synthesis  as  to  make  its  results  capable  of  recall,  and,  on 
the  oilier  hand,  serves  as  the  means  of  awakening  corresponding 
intellectual  processes  ill  others.  But  this  is  the  same  thin-  as 
to  say  :  f/n-  inline  is  the  xnji]><>rf  <tml  fin'  n  7i/r/,'  of  //•«•  <;ui<;  /ilimi. 
If  \ve  raise  the  question  as  to  how  the  name  thus  operates,  we 
can  answer  it  psychologically  only  by  rehearsing  the  same  nien- 


-  stajjes  cannot  '»•  distinctly  marked  off  HO  as  to  form  clashes  of  ideas.  Stn"mii>rl1,  how- 
ever enumerates  four  grades  of  ideation:  (1)  (Jesammtvorstellung  ;  (2)  Allyt  •nn'innn-stfU<in<i  ;  i'.'<) 
Bcyriff  ;  (4)  Idic. 
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insects  light  on  the  leaves,"  surpass  in  conception  and  thought,  toto  coelo, 
the  most  wonderful  performances  of  all  the  animals.1 

§  16.  The  amount  of  thought  proper  implied  in  any  particular  word,  or 
system  of  words,  varies  indefinitely  with  different  individuals  and  races  of 
men.  Indeed,  this  is  a  matter  which  involves  both  inclination  and  abilitv. 

i> 

Lazarus  -  has  acutely  remarked  upon  the  great  difference  of  individual  men, 
in  their  inclination  to  form  genuine  concepts  ;  and  he  declares  of  such  a  con- 
cept as  that  corresponding — for  example — to  the  word  "  Bible,"  that  while 
"  the  whole  is  thought  as  a  kind  of  collective  thought-content,"  it  has 
"hovering"  and  "  flitting  "around  it,  as  it  were,  a  throng  of  vaguely  ideated 
particulars.  Experiment  with  groups  of  persons,  having  in  view  to  bring 
out  the  different  conscious  processes  evoked  by  the  same  word,  shows  re- 
markable differences  in  this  regard  (comp.  p.  443  f.).  It  is  matter  of  common 
observation  that  some  persons  are  far  more  thoughtful  than  others  in  the  use 
and  appreciation  of  words  ;  still  others  excel  in  the  vivid  imaginative  con- 
tent evolved  and  expressed  by  the  language  they  employ.  The  same  differ- 
ences characterize  races  of  men  and  stages  in  the  development  of  language. 
Of  Hebrew  and  the  Shernitic  languages  generally,  the  qualities  of  sensuous- 
ness  and  concrete  imaginativeness,  as  distinguished  from  conceptual  excel- 
lence, may  be  affirmed.  Hence  the  predominance  of  the  verb  and  of  verbal 
elements  gives  a  pervasive  vitality  to  all  their  sentences.  Anger,  for  exam- 
ple, is  "hard-breathing,"  "tumult  of  boiling,"  "noise  of  breaking,"  "trem- 
bling," etc.  The  "  substance  "  of  anything  is  its  "  bone."  As  Benan  says  : 
"  This  primitive  union  of  sensation  and  idea  is  always  preserved."  It  has, 
furthermore,  been  pointed  out  by  students  of  language  that  races  backward 
in  intellectual  development  show  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  general 
names.  Thus  among  the  North  American  Indians  a  term  sufficiently  general 
to  denote  a  species  like  the  oak-tree  is  seldom  found  ;  and  the  Tasmanians 
are  said  to  call  the  quality  of  "hardness,"  "  like-a-stoue,"  and  a  tall  thing  or 
man  is  declared  to  have  "  long-legs."  On  the  contrary,  the  child,  in  using 
names  already  prepared  for  him  by  the  development  of  the  community  often 
applies  the  general  term  inappropriately  to  some  object  which  nee, Is  a  more 
particular  denomination.  Thus  he  may  use  the  words  "  papa  "  or  "  mama  " 
as  names  for  the  male  or  female  sex,  respectively.  Essentially  the  same  de- 
ficiency in  the  attainments  of  conceptual  thinking  and  a  correspondingly  un- 
developed use  of  language  are  testified  to  in  all  such  cases.  For  the  culture 
of  the  relating  activity  generally  requires  both  the  noticing  and  marking. 
bynames,  of  the  more  minute  and  complex  distinctions  of  objects,  and  also 
the  grasping  together  under  general  notions,  and  their  names,  of  larger  and 
r  irroups  of  objects.  Here,  again,  reasoning,  as  the  yet  more  liighlv 
elaborate  form  of  thought,  needs  to  be  considered.  This  topic  follows  pres- 
ently. 

§  17.  With  most  men  at  all  times,  and  with  all  men  frequently,  words 
largely  take  the  place  of  actual  thought-processes.  Thus  the  succession  of 
symbols  does  something  more  than  to  aid  thinking  ;  it  becomes  an  almo>t 
or  quite  complete  S////X/////A'  for  thinking.  How  this  can  be,  has  alreadj  be<  n 

1  «'i>mp.  Prof.  James's  stories  and  his  acute  analysis  of  them.     The  Principles  of 
II.,  p.  349  f 

-  1>  e  l.i'licii  (1.  s, .,.;,.,  iii.p  p.  234. 
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'I'n  \  i  -nine  sort  i  if  Inf.  rence,  or  I  >rav\  hej-  <-f  <  'onclu-ion-  from 

signs  which  >er\e  a-  "reasons"  f"r  them,  enter-  larueh   int<> 

pezienoe,  \\e  have  already  found  abundant  occasion  t<>  know. 

8  .i-li  an   ell'ect    follows.  as  a    matter  <>f  course,  from  the  unity  in 

-.•ntial  characteristics  of  the  \ariou>  -t  •{  tin-  thouuht- 

pr  -       I    •     -tatement   is   further   \eriiied    l.y   tin-    fan-   ,  ,f 

amily-i-  as  they  are  e\pr«  ---ed   in  tin-   lanirua_.    .<f  daily 

lift-.      In   an\    ca.sc   «>!'   |irrcc|ition    when-    iloulit    arises,    "i-   >-\ 
\vlnTc  thi-  liar«'  chance  for  "reasonable"  »luul>t  may  In-  >unni>'  >l. 

\\<-  >taii<l    r.M'ly  to  answer  th«'  (jiifst  i«  m.  "  Why  ?  "  or  "  On  \\hat 
LToiin-U  .'         15  ut  this  fact  distim-tly  shows   that    tin-   \«  r.-t  \<\\«\\ 

it-.  -if  involves  a  sort  of  reasoning  process.    For  example,  I  -mn 

up  tin-  n-^iilts  of  a  perfectly  clear  and  completed  act  "f  BI  n-ui-u^ 
pi  .•-••ntati'iii,  in  the  aHirmatioM  :  "I  heard  the  lire-hell  strike 
tifty  finir  just  now."  Such  an  affirmation  «»rdiuaril\  wmild  n«>t 
c.-ilh-d  in  question,  hilt  accepteil  as  a  matt,  r  <>!'  Mi-called  "  ini- 
mediate  knowledge."  Suppose,  however,  that  my  condii-ion 
tY'  >m  this  perception  is  announced  in  the  Following  term-  :  There 
i-  a  lire  near  the  corner  of  A  and  15  Streets."  Th*  n  plainh  the 
«  I  lie  -tii  »u  i-  most  pertinent,  if  not  even  demanded  :  "  H<>\v  d<>  y>u 
know  that  there  is  a  lire  in  that  place?"  To  this  ipi.  >tinn  i 

ansu  er,  i  if  course.  Would    he  :    ''  ]}y  the  list  of  lire-st  at  i«  His.   which 
ha-  tin-  N'  •.    .I  opposite  the  words  '  corner  of  A  a  lid   I  '•  ^  15iit 

-•rtainlv  is  a  case  of  reasoning;  since  the  tow  judgment 
I         lire  li,  11  strikes  54,"  and  "The  strikin.ir  of  51   hy  tin    tii.  - 
hell  mean-  lire  near  the  corner  <>f  A  and  15  Sts.."  have  contrihut-  d 
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corii-r,"  <  tc. 
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and.  fur  reason   <ir  other,  call    upmi    it    t<>   L'i\<     an  .nt 
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ground  for  the  concluding  judgment.  Of  this  "  concluding- " 
(N.B.  the  significance  of  the  word)  judgment,  such  questions  as 
, follow  may  be  asked  :  How  do  you  know  that  the  sounds  you  just 
heard  were  those  of  the  fire-bell  (of  a  Ml  at  all,  and  of  t\\efire- 
bell  in  particular)  ?  and,  How  do  you  know  that  the  number  fifty- 
four,  and  not  some  other  number,  was  struck  ?  To  the  first 
question  the  obvious  answer  is :  Because  I  am  already  familiar 
with  the  intensity,  timbre,  and  direction  of  sounds  that  have 
previously,  on  good  grounds,  been  ascribed  to  the  fire-bell  as  their 
cause ;  now,  these  present  sounds  are  like  those  ;  therefore,  etc. 
To  the  second  question  the  obvious  answer  is :  Because  I  counted 
the  number  of  strokes,  "  five,"  then  experienced  a  longer  pause 
of  the  sounds,  and  then  again  counted  the  number  of  strokes, 
"  four ; "  and  this  series  of  sounds,  nine  in  number,  and  so  arranged 
as  respects  interval,  I  am  already  familiar  with  as  "  signifying" 
54.  But  here  again  it  is  plain  that  both  the  main  kinds  of  rea- 
soning— deduction  and  induction — are,  in  some  sort,  involved  in 
the  series  of  thoughts  by  which  this  concluding  judgment  is 
reached.  Indeed,  any  logician  might  draw  out  such  an  experi- 
ence into  a  very  pretty  exhibition  of  his  pet  syllogistic  formulas. 
For  example  :  All  sounds  which  have  the  complex  characteristics 
of  intensity,  timbre,  direction,  --  (i  +  t  +  <1),  are  sounds  of  the 
fire-boll  (.  1  US-  (i  +  t  -f  d)  is  F.  R}.  This  particular  case  ( (' ) 
of  a  series  of  sounds  which  I  just  heard  had  these  complex 
characteristics  (This  (s1 .  s1 .  s* .  s[ .  s3—  —  s1 .  .s-2 .  y' .  6-')  is  a  case  of 
repeated  (i  +  t  +  d)  or  S).  Therefore  this  case  is  that  of  the 
tire-bell  (C  is  F.  B.}.  Such  reasoning  by  deduction,  however, 
involves  an  act  of  counting,  and  all  counting  is  a  sort  of  induc- 
tion by  simple  enumeration. 

Plainly,  however,  so  clear  and  undoubted  a  perception  as 
that  of  the  striking  of  the  fire-bell  nine  times  would  not  ordinar- 
ily be  considered  a  case  of  complex  deductive  and  inductive 
reasoning.  Plainly,  too,  the  reason  for  the  failure  to  recognize 
the  original  logical  processes  really  involved  in  tins  act  of  per 
ception  is  to  be  found  in  the  speed  and  ease  which  previous 
experience  lias  imparted  to  them.  Here  again,  then,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  essentially  the  same'kind  of  fusion  and  condensation 
of  the  results  of  past  thinking  as  that  with  which  the  doctrine  <>f 
conception  and  judgment  has  already  made  us  familial'.  Hut 
what  is  necessary  in  order  to  distinguish  genuine  logical  reason- 
ing from  such  so  called  "instinctive"  or  "unconscious"  iva 
soiling?  It  is  chieily  necessary  that  the  intellect  should,  as  it 
were,  become  conscious  of  itself.  The  thinking  subject 
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stones  of  a  "  therefore"  or  a  "because."  Indeed,  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
highest  forms  of  imagination  that  they  are,  in  some  large  degree,  distinctly 
reasonable ;  while  the  chief  office  of  scientific  and  philosophic  imagination 
is  to  devise  grounds  and  middle  terms,  in  order  that  the  "  leap  "  to  hypothe- 
sis may  not  be  beyond  the  realm  of  the  provable.  In  this  connection  we 
may  refer  to  Schopenhauer's  view,  that  the  syllogism  is  chiefly  felt. 

\  2.  Nevertheless,  the  character  of  that  kind  of  reasoning  which  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  our  more  purely  perceptive  experience  as  that  in  which 
our  logical  judgment  stands  to  the  same  experience,  is  itself  distinctly  logi- 
cal. As  such  judgment  involves  a  conscious  synthesis,  or  bringing  into  re- 
lation of  conceptions  (themselves  the  embodied  and  named  resultants  of 
other  more  primary  intellectual  processes)  ;  so  does  genuine  logical  reasoning 
involve  the  conscious  establishment  of  a  recognized  relation  between  logical  judg- 
ments. Thus,  in  order  to  reason,  in  the  higher  meaning  of  the  word,  I 
must  be  aware  that  my  concluding  judgment  "depends  on  "  other  judgment 
as  its  reason,  or  ground.  Hence  all  reasoning  implies  a  development  of  self- 
conscious  mental  life — all  around,  as  it  were. 

The  foregoing  distinction  throws  needed  light  upon  the  question  as  to 
how  far  the  lower  animals  are  capable  of  acts  of  genuine  reasoning.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  their  performances  simulate  highly  elabo- 
rate forms  of  ratiocination.  But  even  the  mechanism  of  the  insectivorous 
orchids,  or  the  spinal  cord  of  a  decapitated  frog  does  this  ;  and  the  world  of 
the  lower  forms  of  life,  of  the  infusoria,  etc.,  is  full  of  specious  acts  of  rea- 
soning.' Indeed,  the  entire  field  of  animal  instinct  and  of  human  tact  is 
extremely  difficult  to  mark  off  from  that  which  gives  obvious  tokens  of  in- 
tellectual processes  resembling  those  of  perceptive  inference.  Many  of 
the  more  intelligent  animals,  within  limits  not  easy  to  assign,  shrewdly  vary 
the  means  at  their  disposal  in  adaptation  to  ends  that  seem  to  offer  new 
problems  for  solution.  These  animals  are  plainly  capable  of  re-cognitive 
perception  and  of  intelligent  expectation  of  results  that  the  human  intellect 
would  infer  as  sure  to  follow  from  familiar  causes.  It  is  true,  as  Leibnitz 
says,  that  "  in  a  new  juncture  which  appears  similar  to  the  preceding,  they  ex- 
pect anew  what  they  found  conjoined  with  it  before,  as  if  things  were  linked 
together  in  fact  because  their  images  are  in  memory."  But  this  is  the  very 
tiling.  asLoibnitzhimself  goes  on  to  say,  which  reason  itself  counsels  men  to 
do.  It  is  the  shock  of  surprise  at  being  disappointed  in  expectation  which 
awakens  both  man  and  brute  to  a  process  of  inquiry  and  of  reasoning. 
Whether,  however,  even  the  most  intelligent  of  the  lower  animals  ever 
reasons — in  the  meaning  of  drawing  a  conclusion  from  grounds  with  a 
consciousness  of  the  nature  of  this  peculiar  connection  thus  established  by 
the  relating  activity — is  quite  another  question.  For  example,  and  to  put  the 
case  concretely  :  Does  the  learned  dog  which,  when  it  wishes  to  induce 
its  master  to  go  out  for  a  walk,  brings  the  umbrella,  if  it  is  raining,  but 
brings  the  cane  if  it  is  fair,  have,  in  the  stream  of  its  consciousness  any  ex- 
perience corresponding  to  this  language:  "The  umbrella  is  the  pro|>.T 
thing  f>i>r,tiis>:  it  is  raining  ;  "  or,  "  since  it  is  fair,  therefore  only  the  cane  will 
be  needed?" 

We  shall  perhaps  never  be  able  to  answer  such  questions  as  the  foregoing 

1  Sec  Uiuet:  The  Psychic  Life  of  Micro-organisms. 
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dares  that  "to  reason  is  to  establish  new  associations  after  the  pattern  of 
associations  already  made;"  or,  more  completely:  "  Reasoning  is  the 
•  establishment  of  an  association  between  two  states  of  consciousness,  by 
means  of  an  intermediate  state  of  consciousness  which  resembles  the  first 
state,  which  is  associated  with  the  second,  and  which,  on  fusing  with  the 
first,  associates  it  with  the  second."  In  the  line  of  the  last  remark  is  the 
declaration  of  Boole,  that  "reasoning  is  the  elimination  of  the  middle  term, 
in  a  system  that  has  three  terms." 

The  essential  truth  of  all  the  foregoing  ways  of  viewing  the  nature  of 
the  process  of  logical  inference,  is  better  stated  in  the  terms  we  have  already 
employed.  But  there  is  one  essential  point  which  these  authors  emphasize, 
that  has  thus  far  been  only  implied  in  our  discussion. 

The  question  now  arises,  if  all  logical  conclusion  involves 
the  relating1  of  judgments  with  a  consciousness  of  their  relation, 
and  if  the  essence  of  this  relation  is  such  that  one  of  the  judg- 
ments shall  "follow  from,"  or  "  depend  upon,"  other  judgment 
as  having  in  the  latter  its  reason  or  ground  /  What  is  meant  by 
this  very  relation  ?  What  is  it  to  be  the  "  Reason  "  from  which 
a  conclusion  follows  ;  or  the  "  Ground  "  on  which  it  depends  ? 
On  referring  to  the  views  cited  in  the  last  article,  they  are  all 
found  to  emphasize  the  "  middle  term."  Indeed,  these  authors 
speak  as  though  the  use  of  a  middle  term  were  the  essential 
thing  in  reasoning.  To  draw  a  conclusion — they  seem  to  imply 
—is  to  effect  a  synthesis  between  one  conception,  on  which 
attention  is  fastened  as  the  subject  (/Sy),  and  a  second  con- 
ception concerning  which  the  question  may  be  raised,  whether 
it  shall  be  attributed  to,  or  predicated  (P)  of  this  subject, 
tltroiKjh  a  third  conception  as  means  (3f).  That  is  to  say, — S  is 
concluded  to  be  P,  or  Pis  concluded  to  belong  to  8,  etc.,  through 
31.  This  relation,  thus  mediated,  may  be  stated  in  any  one  of 
several  ways  :  >S  is  (or  is  not)  P,  because  it  is  (or  is  n<  >! )  J/  /  or,  If 
/£is  M,  Ihon  it  is  also  P(why  ?  because  J/is  P) ;  or  J/is  7)and  /S 
is  J/",  therefore  S  is  /'—the  last  being  the  regular  syllogistic 
form  of  the  First  Figure,  as  recognized  by  logicians.  But  all 
those  ways  of  stating  this  relation  seem  alike  to  imply  a  problem 
or  question — namely,  Whether  Pdoes,  or  does  not,  belong  to  .s' 
\\hich  is  solved  by  our  finding  sonic  .IA  that  can,  MS  it  were, 
mediate  between  -^'and  /'.  Thus,  as  the  result  of  one's  reason- 
ing which  concludes  with  the  affirmation  or  denial  of  a  relation 
of  synthesis,  of  some  sort,  between  S  and  /',  one  knows  X  the 
better  through  J/~;  for  the  latter  has  served  as  a  medium,  or 
''middle  term,1' in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Thus  far  \\e 
have  only  been  slating  a  fact  :  the.  rc<ixt>n  01'  </I'<>HII</  <>f  every  <;>n- 
clttx!o/t  /v.v/Vr.s-  ///  t/te.  i>rcii>ix<-x  (judgment  or  judgments  from  \\hich 
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It  is  even  pre-eminently  true  of  such  words  as  these,  because  of 
their  highly  abstract  character  and  consequently  late  intelligent 
'  use.  Indeed,  the  conceptions  which  answer  to  these  words  are 
never  very  clearly  formed  by  the  great  majority  of  mankind. 
Most  men  do  not  clearly  knowr,  and  cannot  at  all  tell,  what  they 
mean  when  they  affirm  that  one  thing  is  so,  because  another  is  so  ; 
or  when  they  parade  a  "  therefore  "  in  proof  of  some  judgment  at 
which  they  have — perhaps  incontinently — arrived.  These  words 
must  then  be  received  by  descriptive  psychology  as  significant 
of  a  natural  law  of  the  intellect — as  expressing'  a  form  of  the  ac- 
tion and  development  of  man  as  a  so-called  :'  reasoning "  or 
'  logical "  animal.  The  nature  of  this  action  and  development 
signified  by  the  words  will  be  further  explained,  as  itself  a  phe- 
nomenon of  conscious  mental  life,  later  on.1  But  for  the  fuller 
understanding  of  this  subject,  psychology  must  refer  to  philoso- 
phy in  its  branches  of  metaphysics  and  theory  of  knowledge. 

Certain  remarks  on  the  more  obvious  aspects  of  that  bond 
between  different  judgments,  which  is  effected  by  the  middle 
term  and  which  is  essentially  expressed  in  the  terms  called  "  illa- 
tive," are  in  place  here :  (1)  These  terms  imply  that  objects  of  ex- 
perience are  actually  related  in  a  great  variety  of  directions,  and 
under  several  main  classes  of  relations.  Objects  are  known  as 
related  directly,  and  in  ways  which  perception  can  easily  dis- 
cover ;  but  they  are  also  known  as  related  in  more  complicated 
and  obscure  ways  ;  they  are  known  as  related  through  each  other 
in  an  indefinite  and  incalculable  number  of  directions.  (2) 
Knowledge  itself,  so  far  as  its  entire  inferential  branch  is  chiefly 
concerned,  consists  in  the  apprehension  of  relations.  Nothing 
can  be  known  as  unrelated  ;  and,  as  has  been  habitually  declared 
by  psychologists,  "  to  know  is  to  relate."  [This  is,  however,  as 
we  shall  see  subsequently,  far  from  being  all  that  knowledge  is.] 
(3)  A  sort  of  instinctive  impulse  of  the  intellectual  order,  and  a 
dim  apprehension  of  the  great  supreme  fact  of  the  case,  are  im- 
plied in  that  natural  and  habitual  mode  of  movement  which  in- 
tellect shows,  as  soon  as  the  faculty  of  reasoning  develops. 
Reasoning  implies  that,  somehow,  things  generally  are  united 
into  a  system  ;  and  that  this  system  is  sudi  MS  to  make  it  possible 
for  thought  to  reach  from  object  to  object,  and  from  event  to 
event,  and  to  bind  all  the  individuals  into  higher  and  yet  higher 
unities.  As  to  the  ultimate  origin  :md  extra-mental  validity  of 
this  presupposition  of  tin;  logii-Ml  process  of  reasoning",  and  even 
as  to  its  justification  and  application  in  tlie  lines  of  the  dill'er- 

1  That  \".  in  tin-  1-itti-r  |i;irt  <>!'  tlii-;  clnpti T,  in  the  two  following  chai>t'Tf.  and  liy  \v:iy  ol'  indirr.  t 
rcfcreuce,  in  the  IH-I  <-|I:I|I|IT  of  tin' 
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itself  as  a  problem  for  solution,  or  as  a  doubt  to  be  set  at  rest,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  teleological  character  of  all  reasoning.  In  general,  we  reason 
"  in  order"  to  discover  whether,  or  not,  some  relation  which  is  not  immedi- 
ately obvious  may  be  established,  defended,  and  confirmed,  or  rejected. 
This  general  purpose  divides  itself  into  as  many  particular  purposes  as  there 
are  problems  to  be  solved,  or  doubts  to  be  set  at  rest.  And  these  depend, 
for  every  man,  upon  his  past  experience  and  upon  his  hopes,  fears,  and  prac- 
tical interests.  For  each  individual  his  particular  end,  or  goal,  in  reason- 
ing will  be  to  kno\v,  or  to  defend,  or  to  reject,  some  particular  proposition 
which  seems  to  him  important  or  interesting.  Thus  we  are  all  constantly 
asking  ourselves,  with  respect  to  things  which  do  not  work  as  we  wish  them 
to,  or  which  do  not  turn  out  as  we  expect  them  to  :  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Why  not  ?  and,  Why  this  way  rather  than  that  ?  All  such  questions,  how- 
ever, call  for  reasons,  for  processes  of  conclusion  based  on  grounds  and 
reached  through  middle  terms.  If  one's  shoes  will  not  draw  on  as  usual, 
one  inquires  and  concludes  as  to  the  reason  ;  just  as  Leverrier  concluded 
from  the  disturbed  movements  of  Uranus  to  the  then  unknown  planet  Nep- 
tune as  their  cause.  It  is  then  the  solution  of  the  problem  whether  such  a 
particular  predicate  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  adopted  in  our  concluding  judgment, 
which  is  sought  in.  all  acts  of  reasoning.  In  this  end  to  be  reached  lies  the 
supreme  purpose  of  the  logical  processes.  "Psychologically,  as  a  rule," 
says  Professor  James,1  "  P  overshadows  the  process  from  the  start.  We  are 
seeking  P,  or  something  like  P."  .  .  .  And  "  if  P  have  any  value  or 
importance  for  us,  M  was  a  very  good  character  for  our  sagacity  to  pounce 
upou  and  abstract.  If,  on  the  contrary,  P  were  of  no  importance,  some  other 
character  than  M  would  have  been  a  better  essence  for  us  to  conceive  of 


The  different  Kinds  of  Reasoning-  which  logic  recognizes  all  re- 
ceive their  psychological  explanation  under  the  principles  which 
have  been  enunciated.  The  essence  of  all  logical  conclusion  being 
the  connection  of  one  judgment  with  other  judgment  as  its  reason 
or  ground,  the  different  orders  of  relation  under  which  this  syn- 
thesis takes  place  furnish  the  different  principal  kinds  of  reason- 
ing. These  orders  of  relation  have  already  been  noticed  in 
treating  of  the  characteristics  of  conceptions  and  the  resulting 
kinds  of  judgment.  If  the  propositions  employed  in  the  reason- 
ing concern  relations  of  resemblance,  or  difference,  then  the  act  of 
inference  moves  along  the  line,  so  to  speak,  of  like  or  unlike 
characteristics.  The  general  principle  may  then  be  said  to  be  : 
objects  which  are  known  to  have  one  or  more  characteristics 
in  common  with  a  third  class  of  objects,  may  with  reason  be  con- 
cluded to  have,  in  common  with  each  other,  a  sufficient  number 
of  characteristics  to  be  classed  tog-el  her.  If  X  <m<l  I'  <:rc.  l>t>//i. 

///.'<     .)/,  l]n  n    ///'//  '//v     ///''•    <  Hi-fi    nflii'/'.  ii/nf   </i,\t'/Ti'   l/i,'    xiinn-    inline. 

But  of  two  objects,  one  of  which   is  known   to  have  charactor- 

'  Thu  I'riiu-iiili  -  nl  I'.-.M-lioloyy,  II.,  p.  338. 
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in  common  \\ith.  :iinl  lli«-   other  t<>  have  eharact.  ri-tic-  »lif 
•    from,  -"ine  tliiril  other,  tip  •  as,. n  ID  alliim  tiiat   ti 
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both  in  reality  and  in  mental  apprehension,  a  wide  field  of  con- 
clusions, otherwise  closed  even  to  the  mind's  entrance,  is  mas- 
-  tered.  For  who  does  not  see  that  those  words  so  glibly  used  by 
physical  science,  have  reference  to  presuppositions  that  quite 
outstrip  the  data  hitherto  discovered  in  our  description  and  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  Postponing- 
further  treatment  of  these  abstract  conceptions,  we  now  notice 
them  only  as  conditioning1  certain  kinds  of  inference.  When- 
ever one  sees  certain  signs  of  force  (movements,  chang-es),  one 
immediately  concludes  the  existence  of  an  agent  with  the  force 
necessary  to  produce  them  ;  when  one  believes  in,  or  knows,  the 
presence  of  an  agent  with  the  necessary  force,  then  one  con- 
cludes that  signs  of  the  agent's  force  have  manifested,  or  will 
manifest,  themselves.  In  this  way  every  perceived  change  (or 
effect)  P  is  inferred  t<>  l>e  due  to  the  action  of  some  agent  S  ;  for  the 
reason  that  J/^  which  is  the  known  common,  sign  of  S,  is  connected 
with  P ;  therefore  P — the  cause  of  which  affords  the  problem  to 
the  mind — is  a  case  to  be  attributed  to  S. 

$  6.  The  distinction  of  logic  between  an  enthymeme,  or  single  sentence 
connecting  the  concluding  judgment  with  its  ground  by  the  words  "  there- 
fore," or  "  because  "  (for  example,  "  the  President  is  fallible,  because  he  is 
a  man")  and  a  complete  syllogism,  is  not  important  for  the  psychology  of 
reasoning.  The  enthymeme  has  been  defined,1  as  "  an  argument  in  the  form 
in  which  it  would  naturally  occur  in  thought  or  speech."  This  is  true,  be- 
cause this  form  puts  the  predicate  into  connection  with  the  subject  as  a  prob- 
lem which  has  been  solved  by  the  discovery  of  a  reason  ;  thus,  S  is  P  because 
it  is  J\L  Nor  are  the  distinctions  of  the  three  figures  of  the  syllogism  psy- 
chologically important.  For  the  procedure  of  the  intellect  is  substantially 
the  same  whether  we  say : 

I.  II.  III. 

Mis  P  Pis  M  M  is  P 

S  is  M  S  is  M  M  is  8 


•.•  S  is  P  •.•  S  is  P  \'Si&  P. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  it  is  alike  implied  that  there  is  something  in  the 
syntheses  of  the  two  judgments  already  incorporated  into  experience  (a  syn- 
thesis established  between  J/"  and  P,  and  another  established  between  ,s'  and 
M).  which  affords  "  a  ground  "  for  a  new  synthesis;  and  this  something  j.s 
the  relation  they  both  sustain  to  a  third  common  something  (to  the  middle 
term  M).  Xor  is  the  nature  of  the  binding  intellectual  act  changed  when 
the  Compound  synthesis  is  thrown  into  the  terms  ol'  an  hypothesis;  thus  — 
if  J/is  Pand  N  is  .I/,  then  X  is  P. 

Various  statements  have  been  adopted  by  lo</lcians  to  set  forth  the  so- 
called  "  law  of  the  syllogism,"  the  nature  of  the  li.md  which  makes  the  con- 
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straight  lines  drawn  in  all  directions,  and  by  triangles  of  all  possible  sizes  and 
shapes — both  employed  as  "  middle  terms  "—that  the  conclusions  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  in  the  geometrical  branch  of  it,  are  chiefly  reached.  For 
all  amounts  of  direction  -  extension  are  measurable  and  comparable  only 
by  means  of  lines  ;  and  all  superficial  extension  is  measurable  by  means  of 
the  simplest  form  of  enclosed  superficies,  which  is  the  triangle.  In  the 
arithmetical  branch  of  mathematical  reasoning,  however,  the  primary  con- 
ceptions are  those  of  number  ;  and  these  conceptions  are  formed  by  "count- 
ing." The  act  of  counting  involves  both  imagination  and  intellect  proper  in 
a  developed  form  ;  since  this  act  is  really  a  series  of  acts,  or  a  process,  which 
results  in  a  judgment  terminating  the  series  by  forming  some  conception 
of  number  to  which  a  particular  name  (as  "five "or  "seven")  is  given. 
All  mathematical  processes  of  this  order  are  therefore  reducible  to  the  two 
forms  of  "counting  on  "  and  "  counting  off;  "  and  mathematical  reasoning 
in  this  form  is  a  series  of  judgments  of  relative  magnitude,  mediated  by  a 
number  of  middle  terms.  [Thus,  the  answer  to  an  arithmetical  problem  is  : 
So  many  Us.,  or  §,  ox  per  cent.  ;  if  certain  given  conditions  are  to  be  ful- 
filled. And  in  algebra  ;  x  =  so  much,  and  y  —  so  much,  more  or  less  than 
x,  etc.] 

In  the  early  stages  of  mathematical  reasoning  the  perception  of  concrete 
objects  is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  conceptions,  and  to  the  drawing 
of  conclusions.  The  child  learns  to  know  what  a  straight  line  is,  only 
by  seeing  a  line  that  does  not  markedly  deviate  from  a  direct  course  between 
the  two  points  which  terminate  it,  and  then  comparing  such  a  line  with  one 
that  plainly  does  not  follow  a  direct  course,  but  is  curved  or  bent.  Yet  even 
tlms  the  imagination  of  the  child,  according  to  the  dictum  of  Kant,  must 
construct  the  line — as  a  resultant  of  comparison  upon  a  basis  of  repeated  acts 
of  perception — in  order  to  recognize  its  straightuess,  as  such.  So,  too,  are 
grains  of  corn,  marbles,  or  the  balls  of  an  abacus,  useful  perceptions  in  en- 
couraging and  developing  the  primary  conceptions  of  number  and  of  nu- 
merical relations.  It  accords  with  known  psychological  laws  that,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  such  aids  are  habitually  employed,  mathematical  conclusion  loses 
its  true  intellectual  or  logical  character,  and  becomes  a  matter  of  perception 
and  ideation  according  to  the  laws  of  association.  For  example,  the  trades- 
man of  Japan  will  calculate  prices,  by  means  of  his  sorobaii,  with  almost  in- 
credible rapidity  and  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  ;  but  he  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  mental  arithmetic.  Very  simple  acts  of  genuine  mathematical 
reasoning  are  quite  beyond  him  :  ho  is  a  perceptive,  ideating,  calculating 
machine,  and  not  a  reasoner  respecting  relations  in  space  and  time. 

$  8.  An  elaborate  employment  of  reasoning  faculty  is  undoubtedly  neces- 
sary in  order  to  form  the  conception  of  "  causation  ;  "  and  a  yet  higher  de- 
velopment is  marked  by  the  attainment  of  clearly  defined  notions  respecting 
the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  "agent,"  "self-activity,"  "doing,1'  and  the 
like.  But,  on  the,  other  hand,  one  principal  form  of  logical  conclusion  is 
itself  developed  along  the  line  of  this  conception.  This  is  simply  ;i  ease  of 
the  intellect  following  the  laws  of  its  own  isolation  without  any  corn-pond- 
ing development  of  the  consciousness  of  the  existence  and  significance  of 
tho-c  same  laws.  For  iii  every  form  of  mental  life,  we  </<>,  without  kim\\  inv, 
what  we  do.  Very  early  in  his  mental  ^rowth  the  child  begins  to  explain  to 
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can  led  it  off."  Here  was  undoubtedly  a  case  of  genuine  logical  reasoning. 
The  event  was  strange,  and  the  interest  awakened  by  it  great.  If  the  balloon 
had  fallen  to  the  ground,  after  the  customary  fashion  of  things,  no  eonclu- 
'sion  would  probably  have  been  suggested  to  the  boy's  mind.  But  so  inter- 
esting an  exception  to  ordinary  experience  constituted  a  special  problem  in 
causation  ;  and  the  agent  suggested  to  serve  as  cause  was,  of  course,  that  one 
whose  powers  and  doings  had  previously  been  connected  with  events  sky- 
ward. 

\  9.  No  psychological  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  attempt  to  throw  the 
foregoing  kind  of  reasoning  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism  of  the  "  First  "  (or 
of  any  other)  "  Figure."  We  should  only  indulge  in  profitless  quibbling  by 
saying:  Major  premise, — All  cases  of  mysterious  events,  having  to  do  with 
the  sky  are  cases  of  divine  action  ;  Minor  premise, — This  is  a  case,  etc.  ; 
Conclusion,  —Therefore,  etc.  For  such  a  syllogism  would  not  represent  the 
actual  movement  of  the  child's  mind.  Better  adapted  for  this  purpose 
would  perhaps  be  some  such  syllogism  as  the  following  :  All  events  that 
challenge  explanation,  as  exceptions  to  ordinary  experience,  require  some 
special  agent  to  account  for  them  ;  this  is  such  an  event ;  and  therefore,  etc. 
The  mental  representation  of  the  special  agent  in  this  particular  event  may 
then  be  left  wholly  to  association.  Such  a  fictitious  major  premise  is  itself, 
however,  nothing  more  than  a  statement  of  that  law  of  the  intellect  which 
has  been  recognized  as  at  the  roots  of  all  reasoning,  and  as  the  origin  of  our 
conception  of  causation  itself. 

2  10.  While  all  three  kinds  of  reasoning  fall  under  one  essential  principle 
of  all  reasoning,  and  while  they  are  all  necessarily  combined  in  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge,  they  stand  in  somewhat  different  relations  to  the  several 
branches  of  the  growth  of  knowledge.  (1)  It  is  pre-eminently  by  conclusions 
through  mediated  comparison  of  the  marks  of  objects  (Kant's  dictum,  j\"«M 
noke  est  nota  rei  ipsius,  or  Aristotle's  dictum  de  omni  et  nnllo — according  as 
intension  or  extension  of  the  conceptions  is  regarded)  that  our  knowledge  of 
tiie  essential  qualities,  or  traits,  of  things  is  attained,  and  that  classification 
and  definition  are  advanced.  But  all  conceptions  are  growths,  not  only  for 
the  individual  but  also  for  the  race  ;  and  consequently  all  definition  and 
classification  are  subject  to  change  as  knowledge  grows.  Indeed,  different 
groupings  of  so-called  "marks"  may,  with  equal  propriety,  bo  adopted,  ac- 
cording as  the  point  of  view  changes  and  the  end  to  be  reached  varies  on 
the  part  of  the  conceiving  mind.  Nor  can  either  the  individual  or  the  whole 
body  of  expert  inquirers  ever  be  sure  that  all  the  essentials  in  any  concep- 
tion have  been  comprehended  in  the  definition.  In  this  respect  the  logical 
distinction  between  simple  and  complex  conceptions  is  only  relative.  It  is, 
however,  by  conclusions  drawn  under  the  principle  of  "  a  mediated  likeness 
or  unlikeuess  of  marks,"  that  conceptions  and  the  dependent  work  of  defini- 
tion and  classification  grow. 

(2)  In  all  forms  of  applied  physical  science,  as  well  as  in  pure  mathe- 
matics, calculation  by  means  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  conceptions 
takes  a  most  important  part.  Even  psychology  has,  especially  recently,  been 
mii'-h  iir/ed  to  employ  this  form  of  reasoning.  In  ;l  guarded  wa\ ,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  region  of  so-called  "  psycho-physics,"  this  science  has  already 
made  profitable  use  of  the  mathematical  method.  A  largely,  or  puieh. 
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idea  of  Induction,  but  yet  in  some  degree  justified."  Further 
on,  the  same  writer :  "  We  may  take  Induction  as  Inference 
-  viewed  from  the  side  of  the  differences,  Deduction  as  Inference 
viewed  from  the  side  of  the  universal."  The  correct  distinction 
is,  however,  better  brought  out  from  the  psychological  point  of 
view  by  saying  that,  in  induction,  we  start  from  observed  like- 
nesses and  unlikenesses  in  individual  cases  (analysis  being  pri- 
marily involved)  and  solve  our  problem  by  concluding  that  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  some  general  or  universal  relation 
among  the  individuals.  But  in  deduction  we  start  rather  with  an 
assumed  solution  of  the  problem  offered  in  the  individual  case, 
and  prove  by  inference  the  correctness  or  falsity  of  our  assump- 
tion by  relating  the  case  to  some  generalization  regarded  as 
already  established.  The  need  of  hypothesis  in  both  so-called 
kinds  of  reasoning,  as  well  as  their  common  use  of  inference  in 
all  its  essential  psychological  traits,  confirms  the  truth  of  their 
essential  similarity.  In  both  induction  and  deduction  alike,  the 
intellect  displays  the  law  of  its  own  life  and  movement — namely, 
the  tendency  to  leap  from  observation  of  the  particular,  and  from 
the  problem  which  observation  proposes,  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  universal :  then  to  inhibit  itself  by  regarding  the  differences 
which  other  observation  reveals  ;  and  then,  finally,  to  organize 
and  to  validate  experience  by  concluding'  all  its  items  under 
some  improved  form  of  the  universal. 

$  11.  Much  subtile  discussion  lias  been  indulged  in  by  treatises  on  logic 
over  the  question,  How  can  knowledge  grow  by  inference  at  all  ?  This 
question  may  bo  asked  with  reference  to  induction  so  called,  as  well  as  with 
reference  to  deduction  in  syllogistic  form  ;  although  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
more  easily  comprehensible  and  more  impressive.  For  example,  it  may  be 
said  :  Unless  I  know  absolutely  that  nil  M  is  /',  how  can  I  infer  with  confi- 
dence that,  because  S,  in  particular,  is  ^f,  therefore  S  is  P?  Again,  how 
am  I  thus  absolutely  to  know  that  nil  3[  /.s-  P,  unless  I  have  observed,  or 
learned  from  those  who  have  observed,  that  each  particular  case  of  .!/  i  m  and 
m\  etc.,  up  to  ?«")  is  P.  But  if  I  already  know  P  to  be  true  of  every  case 
of  ,17",  then  I  know  it  of  S,  and  do  not  need  to  "  prove  "  it  ;  indeed.  How 
could  I  prove  it  if  my  major  premise  were  not  first  established?  How,  then. 
—it  is  asked,  in  general  can  deduction  increase  knowledge  ?  Or,  turning 
to  the  argument  by  induction,  it  may  be  said  that  reasoning  can  never  prove 
the  universal  proposition:  All  M  is  /'.  For  one  can  never  be  sure  that  one 
has  observed  nil  ca-es  whieh  properly  fall  under  .]/  (all  the  possible  series, 
m,  m},  ??i3,  etc.).  Therefore  all  one  is  entitled  to  say  is:  Kvery  m  which  I 
have  observed  Ims  lieen  P.  But  how  can  this  serve,  of  itself,  as  •'  proof"  of 
my  conclusion  that  all  M  In  (has  Keen,  and  will  be)  P?  Must  it  not  be 
admitted,  then,  either  that  sure  proof  is  impossible,  or  else  that  it  is  of  no 
use? 
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less  confidently  accepted,  while  waiting  for  other  cases  of  M,  The  tendency 
of  intellect  in  this  regard  is  similar  to  the  tendency  of  image-making  faculty 
under  the  principle  of  association.  The  child  who  has  been  burned  by  its 
steaming  cup  of  milk,  or  stung  by  an  insect,  or  bitten  by  a  snapping  dog, 
not  only  experiences  the  inhibiting  image  of  associated  pain,  on  encounter- 
ing again  a  similar  object  ;  but — if  any  genuine  work  of  inference  is  done- 
it  also  concludes  that  all  similar  objects  ought,  for  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons, to  be  avoided.  And  not  a  few  important  scientific  discoveries  have 
been  made  on  a  basis  of  no  more  significant  inductive  inference.  It  is,  in- 
deed by  emphasizing  as  clews  those  likenesses  and  uulikenesses  which  have 
been  just  observed  for  the  first  time,  or  which  to  the  ordinary  observer  seem 
to  need  no  explanation,  that  superior  sagacity  manifests  itself. 

§  13.  But  guesses,  or  hypotheses,  require  confirmation,  or  they  cannot 
safely  be  accepted  as  grounds  for  other  conclusions.  The  various  so-called 
"  experimental  tests  "  which  science  emphasizes  are  simply  refinements — 
made  possible  largely  by  special  equipment  of  instruments — of  the  methods 
employed  by  every  intellect  to  render  its  reasons,  or  grounds  for  being  in- 
fluenced, sufficient.  The  word  "sufficient"  must  here  be  understood  as 
suggesting  the  satisfaction  which  the  mind  feels  in  becoming  aware  of  the 
relations  that  bind  its  experience  into  the  higher  forms  of  unity.  These 
tests  are  summarized  in  the  so-called  rules  or  "  methods  of  induction."  Of 
such  the  following  three  are  ordinarily  recognized  :  (1)  The  method  of  agree- 
ment ;  (2)  the  method  of  difference  ;  (3)  the  method  of  concomitant  variation. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  combined  use  of  both  the  first  two 
methods  is  made  in  all  complicated  inference.  Objects  or  events  that  are 
observed,  or  otherwise  known,  to  have  like  qualities  or  conditions,  are 
inferred  to  belong  to  the  same  classes,  or  to  be  clue  to  the  presence  of  the 
same  agencies,  or  causes.  But,  in  so  far  as  objects  or  events  differ  in  im- 
portant ways,  they  must,  as  effects,  be  assigned  to  different  classes  and 
agencies,  or  causes ;  and,  as  causes,  they  must  give  rise  to  different  effects. 
Or,  if  we  can  measure  the  concomitant  variations  in  different  objects  and 
events,  and  if  we  discover  that  their  variations  have  proportional  intensities, 
then  again  we  may  infer  a  connection  in  respect  of  classes  or  causes.  Thus, 
the  gardener  concludes  :  "  Because  my  apple-tree  declines  in  vigor  as  the 
'  scale  '  spreads  over  its  bark,  therefore  the  spreading  of  this  pest  is  the 
cause  of  the  tree's  declining  in  vigor." 

\  14.  The  foregoing  discussion  throws  light  on  the  relations  which  the 
process  of  reasoning  brings  about  between  the  particular  and  the  universal. 
In  their  interest  in  the  purity  of  logical  formulas  the  older  logicians  empha- 
sized the  necessary  connection  of  particular  cases  with  general  principles  as 
giving  cogency  to  the  syllogism.  Thus  I  infer  and  surely  know  Iliat  the 
man  A  II  will  die  (is  mortal)  because  "all  men  are  mortal."  This  "  Figure  " 
of  the  syllogism — to  which  many  writers  on  logic  would  reduce-  all  flu-  other 
Figures — represents  a  sort  of  universal  law  us  ruling  over  and  fomp.  lling 
the  particular  to  fall  under-  it  and  obey  it.  But  mere  law  is  im|>ott'iit,  men- 
('"nil  t-an  do  nothing.  Neither  the  real  cause  for  particular  occurrences,  nor 
the  reason  for  the  content  of  the  conception  answering  to  an  individual 
object,  can  be  found  in  the  universal.  On  the  cont  lury,  t  he  real  reason  for 
every  law  is  the  behavior  and  the  nature  of  individual  beings.  They  dictate 
31 
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suiting  from  observation  or  argument ;  they  are  rather  taken  for 
granted  in  all  argument.  The  Law  of  Contradiction  has  been 
said  to  "  supply  something  without  which  the  Law  of  Identity  is 
not  logically  complete  nor  distinctly  intelligible."  Both  taken 
together,  however,  furnish  no  real  or  concrete  truth.  For  there 
is  no  reality  known,  or  that  may  be  conceived  of,  which  can  be 
substituted  for  A,  with  the  understanding  that  such  reality  in 
absolutely  line-hanging,  or  that  its  conception  is  not  subject  to 
the  principle  of  growth.  What,  then,  is  meant  by  such  a  so- 
called  "  principle  "  of  thought  ? 

The  principle  of  identity  has  no  meaning  except  as  understood 
in  its  application  to  judgment;  and  through  judgment  to  that 
connection  of  judgments  which  we  call  reasoning.  Thus  under- 
stood, it  simply  binds  to  consistency  all  the  way  through  the 
very  synthesis  in  which  judgment  and  reasoning  consist.  In  the 
same  judgment  (and  all  truth  is  conceivable  and  affirmable  only 
in  the  form  of  judgment)  the  conception  answering  to  the  sub- 
ject (that  which  "  we  mean  "  by  S)  and  the  conception  answering 
to  the  predicate  (that  which  "  we  mean  "  by  P),  as  well  as  the  re- 
lation affirmed  by  the  synthesis  itself  (that  which  "  we  mean"  by 
the  copula),  must  remain  unchanged.  S  is  S  ;  P  is  P ;  the  rela- 
tion expressed  by  the  copula  is  that  self -same  relation  ;  neither 
must  be  changed  without  changing  all.  More  abstractly  still, 
when  you  judge,  you  judge  ;  you  cannot  posit  and  negate,  affirm 
and  deny,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And  this  comes  pretty  near 
to  saying  simply  that  the  intellect  has  judgment  for  its  function, 
and  that  judgment  is  what  it  is — namely,  the  establishing  of  a 
relation,  by  an  act  of  synthesis,  between  S  and  P. 

\  15.  The  absurdity  of  trying  to  prove  the  principle  of  identity  is  obvious 
enough.  We  may  indeed  amuse  ourselves  in  somewhat  the  following  way  : 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  try  to  argue,  either  for  or  against  the  principle  as 
stated  in  its  abstract  form.  Thus  :  The  principle  of  identity  must  be  true  ; 
for  the  A  which  stands  in  the  place  of  the  subject  is,  by  hypothesis,  A,  and 
the  A  which  stands  in  the  place  of  the  predicate  is  also  A  ;  and,  further,  tho 
judgment  itself  is  but  a  statement  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  A  of  the  sub- 
ject is  the  same  as  tho  A  of  the  predicate.  Or,  again,  if  the  principle  of 
identity  be  not  true,  then  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  A  of  the  subject  is  in- 
deed A,  which  is  absurd  ;  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  predicate  and  so  on. 
But  who  does  not  see  that  by  all  this  juggling  with  mere  abstractions  we  as- 
Hunif,  at.  every  step,  the  very  principle  itself? 

On  the  contrary,  the  changing  character  of  all  conceptions,  and  therefore 
of  the  truer  and  more  comprehensive  meanings  of  words,  forbids  us  to  sub- 
stitute any  definite  and  livd  concept  i,  >ns  for  either  the  .1  of  the  subject  or 
the  .1  of  the  predicate,  in  the  formula  announcing  the  principle  of  identity. 
"Wo  may  not  afiirm,  for  example,  that  the  conception,  or  the  reality,  which 
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stricter  sense   of  tlie  word,   sufficient  reason  belongs   only  to 
demonstrative  reasoning  in  mathematics. 

As  to  what  is  meant  by  "  reason  "  —whether  sufficient  or  insuf- 
ficient— we  shall  further  inquire  in  discussing1  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  conception  of  causation.  Three  things, 
however,  may  properly  be  noted  by  a  psychological  treatise, 
at  the  present  point :  (1)  By  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
is  obviously  meant  the  natural  tendency  of  man,  as  a  developing 
in  felled,  satixfu'lo/'ily  to  explain  his  experience.  This  is  really, 
then,  not  an  abstract  principle  at  all,  as  is  the  principle  of 
identity  ;  it  is  rather,  primarily  considered,  an  exhortation  aris- 
ing from  the  depths  of  our  intellectual  life.  (2)  All  the  explana- 
tion, which  intellect  demands  and  pursues  in  the  interests  of  its 
own  self-satisfaction,  involves  the  relating  of  one  object  to 
another,  of  one  event  to  another,  etc.  Everything  is  explained 
by  being  brought  into  connection  with  something  else.  We  under- 
stand 8,  only  wrhen  we  bring  it  into  connection,  by  an  act  of  judg- 
ment, with  P;  and  since  such  relating  can  be  direct  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  we  explain  8  in  relation  to  P  through  M. 
Thus  8,  Jf,  and  P,  all  explain  each  other ;  they  are  all  appre- 
hended as  belonging  to  one  world  of  connected  objects  and 
events.  For  (3)  the  belief  that  such  a  world  exists,  and  that  we 
may  know  it  as  it  exists,  not  only  by  becoming  immediately 
aware  of  it  in  perception  and  self-consciousness,  but  also  by 
processes  of  ratiocination,  lies,  like  a  sleeping  postulate,  beneath 
all  the  activity  of  mind  according  to  the  so-called  principle  of 
sufficient  reason.  It  belongs,  however,  to  philosophy  to  explicate 
and  defend  this  postulate. 

§  16.  The  exposition  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  by  logicians 
has  often  been  almost  as  unwarrantable  as  the  use  made  of  the  allied  law  of 
causation  in  debates  over  free  will,  miracles,  etc.,  by  students  of  natural 
science  and  by  theologians.  This  so-called  "  law  of  causation"  is  only  the 
objectification,  as  it  were,  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason.  Its  moaning, 
in  general,  is  to  assert  our  confidence  that  tilings  are  really  connected  as 
we  find  ourselves  having  reason  to  kiwir,  or  lelieve,  that  they  are.  The 
use  of  the  adjective  "  sufficient,"  as  attached  to  the  noun  "  reason,"  is,  sug- 
gestive ;  but  is  psychologically  of  no  importance.  It  could  strictly  apply 
only  to  those  products  of  our  actual  thinking  which  fully  meet  the  ideal  de- 
mands of  logic  ;  but  this  all  products  of  thinking  that  relate  to  actual  things 
and  events  fail  to  do.  The  entire  phrase,  then,  should  be  held  to  be  sig- 
nificant of  that  perpetual  development  of  the  life  of  intellect  which  results 
in  giving  a  higher  unity  to  knowledge  ;  a  more  complex  and  well-principled 
organ  i/at  ion  to  experience;  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  on  the  world  oJ 
known  objects  and  events,  as  a  system  of  beings  with  so-called  "natures," 
acting  under  law,  and  possessing  "forces"  and  "powers;"  a  wider  tlieo- 
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CHAPTEK  XXI. 

SPACE,  TIME,  AND  CAUSATION 

THE  peculiarity  of  the  relation  which  certain  of  our  concep- 
tions sustain  to  our  entire  mental  life  is  made  obvious  only  by 
a  process  of  reflective  thinking1.  So  subtile  and  intricate  is  the 
development  of  this  life,  and  so  late  the  awakening  of  critical 
interest  in  its  fundamental  laws,  that  it  is  not  strange  to  find 
different  students  holding  widely  different  opinions  as  to  the 
origin  and  significance  of  such  conceptions.  While,  of  course, 
it  is  true  of  these  conceptions,  above  all  others,  that  their  more 
precise  content  represents,  in  the  case  of  different  individuals, 
widely  different  degrees  in  the  development  of  thinking  faculty. 

Conceptions  of  the  kind  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made 
have  received  a  great  variety  of  names  at  the  hands  of  different 
writers  in  the  history  of  psychology  and  philosophy.1  Among 
these  the  term  "  categories  "  (or  "  predicaments  "  resulting  from 
the  processes  of  thinking  and  naming)  is  as  old  as  Aristotle. 
The  full  treatment  of  the  categories,  as  related  to  the  processes 
and  the  results  of  knowledge  in  a  large  and  ultimate  way,  be- 
longs to  the  philosophical  theory  of  knowledge  ;  but  regarded 
as  forms  of  real  being,  the  categories  are  of  metaphysical  import. 
It  is  enough  for  scientific  psychology  to  note  their  existence,  as 
it  were,  and  to  describe  such  of  the  mental  processes  resulting  in 
these  conceptions  as  are  most  directly  involved  in  the  history  of 
mental  development. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  the  conceptions  which  are  called 
the  "  categories  "  have  peculiar  relations  to  our  entire  mental 
life.  As  respects  their  strictly  psychological  origin  and  char- 
acter, however,  there  is  little  apparent  reason  to  speak  of  them 
as  "peculiar."  In  one  passage  of  his  writings  Aristotle  enu- 
merates the  following  ten  :  Substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation, 
place,  time,  situation,  possession,  action,  and  suffering;  he  ap- 
pears to  have  regarded  them  as  applying  both  to  things  and  to 
words.  But  considered  as  an  actual  mental  process  fliere  is  no 

1  For  a  list  of  these  terms  see  Iluiniltou  :  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  xxxviii.  ;  ami  Ilc'il's 
Works,  note  A,  §  v  ,  p.  755  f. 
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tion,  or  of  ray  conception  of  any  particular  thing  that  is  actually 
extended.  (3)  The  existence  of  these  conceptions,  when  con- 
sidered merely  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  compels  us 
to  admic  :  We  are  able  not  only  to  think  about  all  manner  of  ob- 
jects, and  put  the  results  of  thinking  into  the  perception,  memory, 
and  imagination  of  all  manner  of  objects ;  but  we  are  also  able 
to  think  about  the  ultimate  forms  of  thought  itself.  TVe  can,  by 
thinking,  form  conceptions  of  the  processes  of  perception,  mem- 
ory, imagination,  and  conception — as  secondary  and  higher  prod- 
ucts, as  it  were,  of  intellectual  life.  In  some  sort,  then,  the  cat- 
egories are  realized  as  thinking  that  has  for  its  objects  the  very 
processes  of  perceiving,  remembering,  imagining,  and  thinking, 
themselves. 

To  sum  up  these  characteristics  :  By  "categories'"  psycholog- 
ically considered  (that  is,  regarded  as  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness), we  mean  those  hiyhly  abstract  conceptions  which  the  mind 
frames  by  reflection  upon  its  oicn  most  general  modes  of  behavior. 
They  are  our  own  notions,  resulting  from  co-operation  of  imagi- 
nation and  judgment,  concerning  the  ultimate  and  unanalyzable 
forms  of  our  own  existence  and  development.  In  so  far  as  our 
notions  are  correctly  formed,  and  so  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  ultimate  facts  of  mental  life,  the  categories  may  be  said  to  be 
the  ultimate  forms  of  mental  existence  and  development. 

\  I.  The  doctrine  of  the  categories  has  been  much  debated,  not  only 
in  treatises  on  philosophy  and  logic  (where  such  debate  more  properly  be- 
longs) but  also  in  writings  on  psychology.  The  term  most  popular  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  for  this  class  of  conceptions  has  been,  perhaps,  the  term 
"  intiiitions."  But  such  a  term  is  particularly  inappropriate  for  this  class  of 
conceptions.  To  "  intuit  "  is  to  see  presentatively,  face  to  face,  as  it  were  ; 
and  "  (lie,  intuitions"  should  refer  only  to  such  classes  of  objects  as  admit  of 
being  envisaged,  or  known  with  that  immediate  awareness  of  cognition  which 
pn-st  ntative  experiences,  whether  of  sense  or  of  self-consciousness,  alone 
have.  Now  I  can  thus  ("  intuitively'')  know  an  extended  thing  by  sight,  or 
by  touch  ;  I  may  even  regard  myself  as,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  standing  face 
to  face  with  the  memory-picture  or  with  the  object  constructed  by  imagina- 
tion— although  psychological  classification  regards  such  objects  as  belonging 
to  the  representative  rather  than  the  presenfative  group.  Pre-eminently  true 
is  it  also  that  T,  and  no  other,  have  a  I'aee-to-face  knowledge  of  my  own  men- 
tal states  as  such — of  my  pleasures  and  pains,  my  desires  and  purposes,  etc. 
But  the  knowledge  signified  by  such  abstract  terms  as  space,  time,  cai; 
tion,  and  the  other  categories,  is  the  furthe  t  possible  removed  I'mm  any 
similar  envisagement  or  intuitive  cognition  by  the  mind.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  every  one  lias  many  intuit  ions  of  >•/)//.•<•.-•.  t'»n  «,  and 
CHUM*  ;  and  then  by  a  process  of  genorali/a(  ion  and  reasoning  reach 
ability  to  give  some  sort  of  meaning  to  the  words  "space,"  "  tim  »,"  and 
"  causation.''  But  the  really  correct  thing  is  to  say  that,  in  the  processi  of 
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imagination  nor  recognitive  (self-conscious)  memory,  nor  power  of  sustained 
thinking  and  drawing  conclusions.  Apparently,  also,  the  lower  animals  Lave 
no, intellectual  interests  or  other  forms  of  feeling,  and  no  will  to  pursue 
trains  of  reflective  analysis  directed  upon  their  own  mental  processes.  Nor 
have  we  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  metaphysical  as  man  is  ;  and  so  ca- 
pable of  developing  a  "reasoned  belief"  in  reality  as  cognizable  and  repre- 
seutable  by  their  own  mental  processes. 

The  categories  are  said  to  be  "  original,"  therefore,  because  they  mark  the 
last  results  of  analytic  and  reflective  thinking  in  preparation  for  the  process 
of  conception ;  no  more  lies  beyond  for  thought  in  that  particular  direction 
from  which  we  may  derive  and  by  which  w7e  may  explain  the  nature  of  space, 
time,  causation,  and  of  the  other  categories.  They  are  "universal,"  because 
all.  mental  processes  in  the  case  of  all  men  seem  to  follow  the  forms  of  ex- 
istence and  development  summarized  in  the  category  itself.  They  are 
"necessary,"  both  because  they  are  original  and  universal,  and  also  because 
we  experience  an  irremovable  limit  when  we  seek  to  determine  our  own 
forms  of  conception  in  contradictory  directions.  All  these  tests,  however, 
—and  especially  the  latter  two — are  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  misap- 
plied. For  example,  it  may  be  said  that  all  men  do,  and  must,  perceive  and 
imagine  sensuous  objects  as  extended  in  space,  and  so  that  space  may  be, 
and  must  be,  conceived  of  as  the  abstract  possibility  'of  the  existence  of 
extended  objects.  But  that  atoms  do  and  must  exist  as  extended  in 
space ;  or  that  there  is  any  extra-mental  existence,  ready-made,  and  spread 
out  in  three  dimensions,  Avhich  corresponds  to  the  conception  of  space  ;  or 
that  the  conception  of  space  implies  any  such  entity  or  form  of  real  existence 
—all  these  are  propositions  which  cannot  be  loaded  upon  psychology  as 
though  they  were  defensible  by  its  scientific  study  of  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness as  such.  A  fortiori,  do  similar  remarks  apply  to  the  category  of 
causation. 

\  3.  A  full  discussion  of  the  categories  would,  of  course,  include  others 
besides  those  mentioned  particularly  in  this  chapter,  some  of  which  will  be 
referred  to  later  on.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  anywhere  to  attempt  such  a 
discussion.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  preceding  remarks  apply  to 
them  all,  in  so  far  as  they  are  regarded  from  the  psychological  point  of  viewT. 
The  so-called  logical  categories  of  "being,"  "relation,"  etc.,  for  example, 
have  plainly  the  nature  belonging  to  all  this  class  of  conceptions.  Intellect- 
ually considered  they  are  of  the  most  highly  abstract  order;  but  considered 
as  capal>lo  of  concrete  illustration,  they  admit  of  the  activity  of  the  image- 
making  faculty  in  an  infinitely  variable  way.  Every  thing  and  every  thought 
?s,  and  is  related  to  some  other  thing  and  thought.  Therefore  my  concep- 
tions of  being  and  of  relation  are  peculiarly  content-less.  And  if  I  ask 
myself,  whence  do  these  conceptions  come?  the  answer  must  be,  I  have 
been  using  thought  reflectively,  with  a  view  to  discover  its  own  most  fun- 
damental forms  of  movement.  My  intellect  has  become,  so  to  speak,  very 
highly  self-conscious,  and  has  framed  a  conception  of  its  own  ultimate  :ui.l 
most  unanalysable  modes  of  behavior.  And  with  the  mysterious  metaphys- 
ical faith  which  belongs  to  all  its  operations,  if.  regards  these  categories,  or 
universal  and  necessary  predicaments,  as  the  ultimate  and  necessary  forms 
of  reality. 
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space."  To  such  a  one  the  world  would  probably  have  to  be  conceived  of 
as  solid  and  constricted  in  area,  in  a  way  quite  inconceivable  by  us.  But 
what  would  empty  space  be  to  one— if  only  such  a  being  could  live  and  de- 
velop at  all — who  was  deprived  of  all  means  of  moving  his  own  body,  or  any 
of  its  members,  and  so  of  conceiving  the  existence  of  empty  space  on  the 
basis  of  the  tactual  and  muscular  experience  thus  gained  ! 

$  5.  The  principal  conceptions  of  spatial  properties  and  spatial  relations 
are  gained,  in  the  normal  and  more  complete  way,  by  conclusions  from  ex- 
periences with  both  sight  and  touch.  This  statement  is  true  especially,  how- 
ever, of  the  more  purely  intellectual  elements  of  the  conceptions  of  this 
class.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  purely  image-making  work  which  enters 
into  all  such  conceptions  may  be  taken  by  one  person  chiefly  from  one  of 
these  forms  of  sensuous  experience,  by  another  person  chiefly  from  some 
other  form  of  experience.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  ask,  What  is,  considered 
psychologically, — that  is,  as  actual  mental  performance — my  conception  of 
such  spatial  relations  as  "above,"  "below,"  "to  the  right,"  "to  the  left?"  It 
will  be  found  that  the  more  abstract  and  free  from  dependence  on  concrete 
processes  of  image-making  these  conceptions  have  become,  the  more  have 
the  sensuous  peculiarities  of  either  of  the  two  leading  senses  been  left  out, 
as  it  were.  To  one  person,  "  above  "  is  a  certain  direction  in  which  the  eyes 
move — this,  as  the  sensuous  basis  for  generalization.  When  we  see  one 
thing  above  another,  then  we  always  perform  this  complex  act  of  vision  by 
movement  of  the  eyes  in  one  (upward)  direction.  Our  conception,  then,  may 
become  merely  that  of  a  movement  with  the  eyes  executed  'in  a  certain  di- 
rection— the  particular  character  of  the  objects  seen,  as  related,  by  this 
movement,  being  ubxtrarted,  that  is,  not  being  considered.  But  with  another 
person  a  certain  direction  in  which  the  arms  are  moved  may  have  been  the 
chief  sensuous  basis  of  the  generalization.  If,  however,  the  conception 
answering  to  the  word  "above"  is  made  yet  more  highly  abstract,  the. 
particular  organ  moved  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  word  may,  in 
turn,  be  disregarded.  And  now  the  conception  of  this  particular  spatial 
relation  becomes  the  conception  of  a  relation  as  indicated  by  a  certain  di- 
rection of  movement  merely ;  and  for  realizing  concretely  this  conception 
one  may  execute  or  imagine  the  movement  with  either  eye  or  hand,  as 
one  chooses.  In  similar  manner  are  our  conceptions  of  certain  other  spatial 
relations  attained.  If,  however,  the  conception  to  be  found  is  like  that 
indicated  by  the  words — "to  the  right,"  or  "to  the  left,"  etc. — movements 
of  the  head  and  trunk,  together  with  reference  to  the  position  of  hands  or 
arms,  are  fittest  to  serve  as  the  sensuous  data  for  generalization  ;  and  faintly 
executed  or  imagined  movements  of  the  same  complex  character  would 
probably  furnish  the  needed  concrete  and  lifelike  realization  of  the  concep- 
tion. But  the  relation  of  all  this  process  of  abstraction  to  imagination,  to 
the  intellect,  and  to  language,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  we  find 
in  all  our  thinking.1 

1  Consider  how  our  progressive  construction  of  the  conceptions  of  space,  MS  applied  to  the  body 
and  throiiL'li  il  to  r\ti  -nial  Ihiiiu-.  ilcp end  upon  \\h-il  llackcl  and  others  have  called  its  ohvioua 
C  slruclme."  Il-  part.-  ha\e  "  S|,i.  -i  •;  \<  I  h  ill  niss."  N.  13.,  the  hori/ons  ot  t  lie  (I  tterelil. 
e  (I, HIT  touch  correspoiidiii'_'  chielly  to  the  (Imien-inti  ol  ;•/.////  and  /•  /  ',  anil  !  '.'hi  to  I  hose  of 
and  l.iliiittl.  The  lormcr  hori/oii  has  tuo  equal  halves;  the  latter  ha^  two  unlike  halves 
which  are  related  (is  iiijht  to  durkncs.i,  etc. 
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faculty.  One  may  imagine  one's  self  where  the  remotest  fixed  star  is,  and 
more  space  lies  beyond.  One  may  imagine  one's  self  in  that  beyond ;  and 
there  is  still  more,  farther  beyond. 

It  was  just  said  that,  "  finally,"  we  attain  this  conception  of  pure  and  in- 
finite space  as  the  result  of  intellect  and  imagination  dealing  with  sensu- 
ous data.  These  are  not,  however,  final  words  about  space.  We  have  as  yet 
reached  only  what  Hegel  was  fond  of  calling  the  "  figurate  conception,"  an- 
swering to  the  term  "category."  We  may  then  raise  again  the  question, 
What  -in  space  ;  what  is  it  really?  We  may  employ  in  the  supreme  critical 
manner  all  our  rational  faculties  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  being  of 
the  world  and  of  our  own  mental  life  ;  we  may  answer  :  Space  is  but  the  form 
of  our  own  perception  and  imagination,  regarded  as  intellectual ;  space  is 
the  way  of  the  human  intellect  in  perceiving  and  conceiving  things.  Or  we 
may  affirm  that  space  is  some  kind  of  extra-mental  entity  ;  and  then  proceed 
to  discuss  the  question  as  to  what  kind  of  entity  this  so-called  "  space  "  can 
possibly  be.  But  in  even  raising  these  inquiries  we  have  already  again  passed 
over  from,  the  psychological  domain  into  that  of  philosophy. 

The  mental  procedure  employed  in  the  development  of  the 
conception  of  Time  differs  in  no  essential  respects  from  that  em- 
ployed in  the  development  of  space-conceptions.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  subordinate  and  yet  important  points  of  difference: 
(1)  The  sensuous  data,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  mind  operates 
in  the  development  of  its  conceptions  of  temporal  properties  and 
relations  differ  in  kind  from  those  on  which  reposes  the  concep- 
tion of  space.  Hearing,  rather  than  touch  or  sight,  has  already 
been  declared  to  be  pre-eminently  the  time-sense.  Yet  all  our 
sensuous  experiences  are  events ;  and  all  events,  as  we  signifi- 
cantly say,  take  place  "in  time."  But,  for  the  reason  just  men- 
tioned, (2)  the  range  of  the  applicability  of  the  category  of  time 
is  greater  than  that  of  space.  Phenomena  of  consciousness,  as 
such,  are  not  extended  ;  they  have  not  spatial  properties  and 
spatial  relations.  But  all  changes,  whether  regarded  objec- 
tively, as  changes  in  the  properties  and  relations  of  things,  or 
regarded  subjectively,  under  the  head  of  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness, as  such,  have  ^'//?e-properties  and  fr'we-relations. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  one  property-  '  time-' 
wise,"  as  it  were — which  all  events  are  rccogni/ed  MS  possessing, 
is  i/iii-ii/iiin.  All  events  endure  in  greater  or  less  degree;  they 
are,  therefore,  measurable  as  respects  their  particular  degree  of 
duration,  when  compared  with  some  common  standard.  The 
one  relation — "  time-wise  "  —of  all  events  is  tsv/rmv.v /',;//.  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  space,  the  development  of  the  more  abstract  form 
of  con  ce  pi  ions  fakes  place  as  flie  result  of  I  he  combined  activity 

of  imagination  and  intellect  upon  a  basis  of  presentative  experi- 
ence. Here,  also,  the  presentative  experience  itself  is  a  mixture 
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$  8.  The  discussion  left  off  at  the  close  of  chapter  XIV.  may  be  contin- 
ued by  assuming  the  existence  of  what  is  there  called  a  "  rudimentary  time- 
consciousness."  It  is  by  the  same  combination  of  imaging  and  thinking,  in 
which  every  conceptual  process  consists,  that  the  vague  consciousness  of  a 
"still-there"  is  converted  into  the  conception  of  "  the  present ;"  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  "now-going"  or  "just  gone,"  into  the  conception  of 
"  the  past ;  "  and  the  consciousness  of  the  "  not-yet  there,"  with  its  affective 
accompaniment  of  expectation  or  dread,  into  the  conception  of  "  the  future." 
In  the  earliest  development,  however,  no  definite  conception  of  either  pres- 
ent, past,  or  future,  in  general ;  and  no  conception  of  time,  at  large  and 
equipped,  as  it  were,  with  its  three  qualities,  is  presupposed.  In  the  ordi- 
nary waking  life  of  any  child,  the  succession  of  presentations  of  sense, 
mingled  with  memory-images  and  with  processes  of  constructive  imagination 
anticipatory  of  coming  events,  flows  on  at  a  tolerably  uniform  rate  of  suc- 
cession. Such  a  complex  field  of  consciousness,  then,  really  contains  past, 
present,  and  future  within  itself.  But  at  one  time  the  child  so  buries  itself 
in  the  content  of  some  single  experience — of  peculiar  interest,  and  without 
marked  reference  beyond  itself — that  the  present  is  brought  to  a  "  sharper 
point,"  '  as  it  were,  than  is  customary.  At  another  time,  what  was  just  now 
a  presentation  of  sense,  with  all  its  accompaniments  of  feeling,  is  chiefly  noted 
as  it  fades  away  and  becomes  past  before  the  mind's  attentive  eye.  At  still 
another  time,  the  prominent  object  in  the  stream  of  consciousness  is  the 
vivid  image  of  what  is  neither  now  presentation  of  sense,  nor  memory  of 
what  has  already  been ;  but  is  rather  the  expected  or  dreaded  to  be — the 
future  hovering  near.  But  all  these  forms  of  experience,  however  they  may 
receive  for  a  brief  time  the  emphasis  of  concentrated  attention,  themselves 
pass  away  and  dissolve  in  the  relations  which  bind  them  as  individuals  to 
the  contiguous  moments  of  the  onflowing  stream  of  consciousness.  They 
are  themselves  fitted,  then,  to  be  regarded  as  enduring  psychical  events  that 
stand  in  the  relations  of  present,  past,  or  future  to  other  psychical  events. 

Moreover,  as  respects  their  contents  simply,  all  manner  of  events  may  stand 
in  relations  which,  as  respects  time-consciousness,  are  to  the  intellect  the  same. 
At  one  time  it  is  a  presentation  of  sense  that  is  present  ;  at  another  it  is 
an  idea  that  is  present,  and  sensuous  objects  are  only  remembered  or  an- 
ticipated. Again,  it  is  feeling  that  is  remembered  or  anticipated  ;  or  yet 
again,  conation,  with  its  stress  of  effort,  is  the  present  dominant  mental  fact. 
Furthermore,  certain  prevalent  states  of  consciousness,  or  objects  of  sense 
attracting  attention,  may  remain  unchanged  while  the  subordinate  psychic 
elements  or  environing  objects  change  in  succession.  Here  the  duration  of 
the  former  class  of  psychoses  constitutes  a  sort  of  background  on  which 
the  succession  of  the  latter  records  itself.  For  example:  one  is  thinking 
continuously  of  home,  while;  riding  in  a  railway  train  with  the  sensuous 
"  fringes  of  consciousness  "  fleeting  and  changing  at  every  second.  ( >r  again, 
one  is  sitting  by  the  sea  and  ga/.ing  fixedly  at  the  same  picture  of  nature  ; 
but  meantime  the  images  come,  and  go  as  one  recalls  the  past,  or  builds  in 
anticipation  a  future  cottage  on  this  very  spot.  Such  experiences  all'ord 
stimulus  and  material  for  the  intellectual  task  of  framing  the  conceptions 

1  y.ttrjespitzt,  as  ITcrbart  would  say:  though  such  a  thing  as  a  "poiut"  in  the  shram  of  con- 
sciousness ie  a  pure  ;il>-tr.i<  liuu— no  reality. 
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ing  by  the  sea-shore,  with  the  exclamation  :  "  How  ranch  more  time  than 
I  thought  (than  seems  content-ful)  has  gone  ! "  The  same  mental  represen- 
tation is  heightened  when,  on  waking  after  a  good  night's  rest,  we  perceive 
by  objective  signs  how  much  time  has  lapsed,  but  can  supply  no  content 
from  the  stores  of  memory  with  which  to  occupy  it.  A  yet  higher  degree  of 
developed  imagination  enables  us  to  project  into  the  future  the  picture  of 
time  running  on  and  on,  as  we  say — so  many  myriads  of  years ;  and  yet 
we,  perhaps,  as  a  stream  of  consciousness  not  filling  it  up  with  experi- 
ences like  those  remembered  from  our  past.  In  this  way  a  vague  conception 
of  mere  time,  of  time  that  is  simply  time,  and  content-less,  may  be  framed. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  psychological  fiction,  and  the  very  reverse  of  the  psycho- 
logical reality,  to  regard  such  empty  time  as  though  it  were  either  the  actual 
or  the  logical  prius  of  our  time-experience. 

The  actual  mental  process  which  answers  to  the  words  "infinite  time," 
is  a  still  more  abstract  and  purely  negative  form  of  conception.  For  here 
the  thought-element  of  the  process  consists  in  judging  that  no  end  is  to  be 
predicated  of  this  time  ;  while  the  element  of  imagination  consists  in  repeat- 
edly ideating  some — as  objectively  measured — immense  stretch  of  time  ;  and 
then  another,  and  yet  another,  and  so  on.  The  resulting  conception  (?) 
of  infinite  time  is  a  final  return  to  negative  judgment,  with  vague  affective 
accompaniments  of  exhaustion,  inipotency,  and,  perhaps,  also  incomprehen- 
sible sublimity,  etc.  Indeed,  what  is  called  the  conception  of  the  "infinite," 
whether  as  applied  to  space  or  to  time,  is  very  largely  a  semi-sesthetical 
feeling,  or  vague  sentiment,  as  it  were. 

§  11.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  again  the  very  powerful  influence 
which  feeling  has  over  all  our  conceptions  of  time.  How  time  "  gallops 
with  the  thief  to  the  gallows,"  and  "stays  still  "with  the  lawyer  during 
vacation,  poets  and  philosophers  have  not  been  the  only  ones  to  notice. 
Science  even  is  obliged  to  recognize  the  influence  of  feeling  on  all  its  most 
carefully  guarded  estimates  of  time.  Indeed,  without  the  means  of  check- 
ing and  limiting  these  effects  by  increased  accuracy  in  the  application  of 
objective  standards,  such  a  thing  as  modern  science  could  scarcely  exist 
at  all. 

In  dependence  upon  conceptions  of  space  and  time,  certain 
other  subordinate  conceptions  undergo  a  corresponding-  devel- 
opment. Most  important  among  these  are  the  conceptions  of 
^Motion  and  Number.  Both  these  conceptions  involve  both 
space  and  time.  Sensations  and  primary  perceptions  of  motion 
are  among  the  earliest  products  of  the  activity  of  the  psycho- 
physical  organism  ;  without  them  it  is  not  simply  true  that  in- 
tellectual advance  is  impossible  ;  it  is  rather  true  that  existence 
itself  is  impossible.  But  for  the  development  of  the  more  defi- 
nite and  complex  conceptions  of  motion — of  the  direction, 
amoiint,  and  t  inie-rate  of  change  of  place — both  space  conscious 
ness  and  time-consciousness  must  advance  with  nearly  equal 
step.  Number,  a^ain,  is  a  conception  which  requires  for  its  do 
velopment.  the  hi-jher  activities  of  both  imagination  and  intellect ; 
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us  here.  But  its  refutation  on  psychological  grounds  is  in- 
dubitable. Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  psycho- 
logical question  is  not,  What  is  it  to  be  a  cause  ?  or,  Are  things 
really  causally  related  ?  but  rather,  What  are  the  actual  proc- 
esses in  consciousness  which  answer  to  the  so-called  conception 
of  cause ;  and  how  do  we  develop  this  conception  ? 

Now,  the  conception  which  answers  to  the  term  causation 
is,  on  analysis,  actually  found  to  be  a  very  complex  conception. 
Causation  is,  psychologically  considered,  not  so  much  a  single 
category  as  it  is  significant  of  conclusions  that  involve  the 
foundation  and  mental  grouping  together  of  a  number  of  con- 
ceptions, each  one  of  which  is  often,  separately  considered, 
called  a  category.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  simply  that  differ- 
ent minds  concretely  realize  this  conception  in  widely  different 
ways,  as  is  the  case  with  the  conceptions  of  space  and  time.  On 
the  contrary,  so  far  as  image-making  activity  enters  into  the 
conception  of  causation,  the  form  of  such  activity  is  pretty 
strictly  alike  for  all  individuals.  And  this  common  form  of  im- 
aging the  so-called  category  of  cause  is  instructive,  as  respects 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  conception  itself.  Now,  what  we  do 
all  actually  experience  in  trying  to  get  a  "  life-like  idea  "  of  the 
meaning  of  our  judgment — "  A  is  the  cause  of  B,"  is  the  process 
of 'mentally  representing  our  own  experience,  ivheneuer  self-conscious 
conation,  with  its  feeling  of  effort,  is  followed  by  observed  changes 
in  our  presentations  of  sense,  in  a  regular  way.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  consciousness  of  the  sequence  of  willing,  saturated — as  it  is 
— with  its  accompanying  sensations  and  feelings  of  both  periph- 
eral and  central  origin,  which  is  evoked  by  the  wish  to  realize 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  cause."  And,  in  truth,  no  other  way 
can  be  found  of  accomplishing  the  wish  to  make  life-like  this 
particular  idea.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  already  remarked  in 
what  a  variety  of  ways  the  relations  of  space  may  be  imaged. 

But,  if  the  imaginative  and  sensuous  basis  of  the  conception 
of  causation  is  comparatively  simple  and  uniform,  its  more, 
purely  intellectual  elements  are  exceedingly  complex.  To  test 
this,  suppose  we  endeavor  to. express  in  separate  judgments  tho 
conception  we  have  formed  of  causation,  as  such.  If  causation 
were  a  genuine  category,  as  space  and  time  are  categories,  this 
would  lie  impossible.  Of  space  and  time  we  cannot  say  I  judge 
that  "to  be  space  "  or  "  to  be  time,"  is — etc.  ;  that  is  to  say.  wo 
can  neither  describe  nor  define  space  and  time  by  other  notions. 
But  we  niav  say  (whether  perfectly  correctly  or  not,  we  do  not, 
now  inquire),  I  judge  that,  "to  be  a  cause,"  is  for  one  being  to 
act  ill  such  a  way  as  that  a  change  in  some  other  licin-  follows, 
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place  long  previous  to  any  suspicion  even  that  we  are  appre- 
hending1 a  universal  law  of  the  world  of  real  events. 

The  superstructure  of  so-called  a  priori  knowledge,  or  as- 
sumption, which  modern  science  has  built  upon  the  principle  of 
causation  is,  at  least  psychologically  considered,  utterly  inde- 
fensible. We  do  not  naturally  or  necessarily  believe— much  less 
know — either  the  permanency  of  matter  or  of  force  in  the  physi- 
cal universe,  or  the  truth  of  the  judgments  ; — "  Every  event  must 
have  a  cause."  But  we  do,  as  reason  develops,  seek  constantly 
more  adequately  to  explain  ;  and  we  explain  on  a  hypothesis 
which  results  from  our  attributing  to  the  world  of  things  the 
same  kind  of  relations  which  we  perceive  ourselves  sustaining  to 
it.  To  be  a  cause  is  "  for  one  being  to  do  something  to  some 
other  being,"  as  we  might  popularly  say.  Conceptions,  like  those 
of  the  universal  reign  of  law,  of  the  unity  of  matter  and  force,  or 
the  regularity  and  uniformity  of  nature,  etc.,  are  all  a  later  and 
yet  more  highly  complex  development.  These  never  are,  and 
never  can  be,  psychologically  considered,  anything  more  than 
hypotheses  introduced  by  intellect  in  the  interests  of  a  more  com- 
plete unification  of  experience. 

Finally,  that  conception  of  causation  which  modern  science 
has  enabled  us  to  develop  is  still  less  life-like  as  a  matter  of 
imagination,  and  still  more  abstract  as  a  matter  of  intellect.  The 
scientific  study  of  nature  induces  the  feeling  that  we  are  unwar- 
ranted in  attributing  to  things  a  kind  of  relation  which  we  can 
concretely  realize  only  in  terms  of  our  own  conation  and  feeling 
of  effort,  followed  regularly  by  changes  in  presentations  of  sense. 
This  is  to  regard  nature,  we  are  told,  in  altogether  too  "  anthro- 
pomorphic "  a  fashion.  What  science  then  does  is  to  extend  the 
more  purely  thought-elements  of  this  conception.  In  doing  this, 
however,  we  are  in  some  sort,  no  less  anthropomorphic.  Only 
we  now  attribute  the  laws  of  intellection — that  is,  the  forms  of 
thinking  which  connect  conclusions  with  judgments  as  finding 
in  them  their  "  reason  "  and  "  ground  '  —to  the  behavior  of  ////////*• 
Treated  thus,  the  conception  of  causation  loses  all  its  concrete 
life-likeness,  and  becomes  a  pale  abstraction  which  answers  to 
some  such  postulate  as  that  "every  event  follows  some  other 
event  according  to  some  uniform  rule."  Yet  even  here,  however 
much  the  effort  may  be  made  to  escape  it,  conceptions  which 
have  their  origin  in  our  uni\<  rsal  experience  with  ourselves 
constitute  all  the  reality  of  that  thinking  which  answers  to  the 
Principle  of  Causation.  In  how  far  these  psychological  facts 
bear  valid  testimony  to  the  general  postulate  or  conclusion,  that 
the  real  world  is  indeed  rational,  and  that  reality  answers  to 
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place,  so  to  speak.  Certainly,  mere  observation  of  the  uniform  sequences  of 
images  under  the  laws  of  association  of  ideas  would  never  serve  to  develop 
-this  conception  ;  only  as  being  ourselves  self-conscious  agents  and  sufferers 
do  we  come  to  argue  about  "  energy  "  and  "  causation  "  in  the  world  of 
things.  Here,  as  so  frequently  in  other  directions,  psychology  has  hitherto 
greatly  underestimated  the  significance  of  motor  consciousness,  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  system  of  striated  muscles,  together  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  bodily  feelings  having  tones  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.1 

$  14.  All  the  language  of  child-life  and  of  the  common  people  confirms 
the  truth  of  our  view  of  the  so-called  category  of  causation.  It  is  only  when 
the  child  has  developed  a  somewhat  complex  knowledge  of  itself  as  a  being 
that  can  do  something,  and  by  doing  can  attain  its  purposes  in  changing 
the  relations,  to  itself  and  to  one  another,  of  external  things,  that  it  begins 
to  use  terms  implying  the  dawning  conception  of  causation.  The  develop- 
ment also  of  this  conception  is  dependent  upon  the  development  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  Self.  In  proof  we  adduce  the  following  lengthy  quotation  from 
Preyer  :  •  "  Another  important  factor  is  the  perception  of  a  change produt  <•</  by 
ones  oirn  activity  in  all  sorts  of  familiar  objects  that  can  be  taken  hold  of 
in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  the  most  remarkable  day,  from  a  psycho-genetic 
point  of  view,  in  any  case  an  extremely  significant  day  in  the  life  of  the 
infant,  is  the  one  in  which  he  first  experiences  the  connection  of  a  movement 
executed  by  himself  with  a  sense-impression  following  upon  it.  The  noise  that 
comes  from  the  tearing  and  crumpling  of  paper  is  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
child.  He  discovers  (in  the  fifth  month)  the  fact  that  he  himself  in  tearing 
paper  into  smaller  and  smaller  pieces  has  again  and  again  the  new  sonnd- 
eensation,  and  he  repeats  the  experiment  day  by  day  and  with  a  strain  of 
exertion  until  this  connection  has  lost  the  charm  of  novelty.  At  present 
there  is  not,  indeed,  as  yet  any  clear  insight  into  the  ne.nts  of  cause  ;  but 
the  child  has  now  had  the  experience  that  he  can  himself  be  the  cause  of  a 
combined  perception  of  sight  and  sound  regularly,  to  the  extent  that  when 
he  tears  the  paper  there  appears,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lessening  in  si/.o;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  noise.  The  patience  with  which  this  occupation— from 
the  forty-fifth  to  the  fifty-fifth  week  especially — is  continued  with  pleasure 
is  explained  by  the  gratification  at  being  a  cause,  a-t  the  perception  that  so 
striking  a  transformation  as  that  of  the  newspaper  iikto  fragments  has  lie.  n 
effected  by  means  of  his  own  activity.  Other  occupations  of  this  sort,  which 
are  taken  up  again  and  again  with  a  persistency  incomprehensible  to  an 
adult,  are  the  shaking  of  a  bunch  of  keys,  the  opening  and  closing  of  a  1 
or  purse  (thirteenth  month)  ;  the  pulling  out  and  emptying,  and  then  the 
filling  and  pushing  in  of  a  table-drawer  ;  the  heaping  up  and  strewing  about 
of  garden  -mould  or  gravel  ;  the  tearing  of  the  leaves  of  a  book  (thirteenth  to 
nineteenth  month)  ;  digging  and  scraping  in  the  sand  ;  the  carrying  of  foot- 
stools hither  and  thither;  the  pine  in'..-:  of  shells,  stones,  or  buttons  in  i-o\\s 
(twenty-first  month)  ;  pouring  water  into  and  out  of  bottles  cup  .  walering- 

1  Ilorwic/.  fl'-'yrlioloirisrhc  A naly-.-ii.  ii..  p.  S>  •  ho'il-  Ili;.t  the  act  of  will  liy  means  of  wliirli  our 

muscles  contract  : i  </ur  i-o.j-nition.    This  act  of  will,  with  the  movement  willed 

which  iv  lows  upon  ir.  is  i  he  rei;  i  cr  in  id  evrm  <>i  .-.."nil  i.m.  ami  Hie  kernel  of  caueality,  ,-i  Hi. ' 
not  the  developed  .onr.'pi  o    -    :      Ity.    In  its  pun -i  Conn,  therefore,  the  relation  ol  causality  is 

given  in  til.'  r.-'al  ion  nf  M 'Hellion  in..\.-iiic-nt. 

1  The  iliiid  ol'  the  Child,  II.,  Tho  I)i  vrlopincnl  of  the.  int. •!!>•. •!,  p.  191  f. 
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judge  things  to  belong  to  classes,  and  to  be  entitled  to  names,  according  as 
they  have  behaved  themselves  in  definite  relations  to  other  things.  The 
child's  conception  of  a  dog  is  largely  made  up  of  what  the  dog  can  do  ;  and 
this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  the  dog  is  known  as  a  cause  of  various 
agreeable  and  disagreeable  experiences.  New  experiences  constantly  confirm, 
or  break  up  and  readjust,  the  old  associations ;  but  the  law  of  associative 
reproduction  remains  the  same  throughout  all  our  development.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  stating  the  so-called  law — "  Like  causes  have  like  effects  " — it  would 
accord  with  the  facts  of  consciousness  better  to  say  :  "  The  same  beings 
may  be  expected  to  behave  in  the  same  way  under  similar  circumstances  ;  " 
or,  more  doubtfully,  "New  and  unknown  things  may  be  expected  to  behave, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  in  a  way  similar  to  those  known  things 
which  they  most  resemble."  "  Associations  remain  what  they  are  so  long  as 
they  remain  at  all."  '  Upon  some  such  impression  as  this  concerning  the 
"uniformity  of  nature"  our  safety  and  very  life  daily  depend.  The  im- 
pression may  be  said  to  be  "  rubbed  in  "  to  the  very  texture  of  skin  and. 
muscles  and  joints  and  bones.  Beware  of  snarling  dogs,  of  falling  stones, 
of  blazing  tire,  of  sharp  knives,  of  bright  lightning,  of  deep,  swift  currents, 
etc.  ;  one  experience  with  these  agents  is  enough  to  know  what  they  will  do  ; 
custom  established  by  repetition  is  not  necessary  here. 

§  17.  But  association  of  ideas,  working  upon  the  basis  of  our  experience 
with  ourselves  as  agents,  and  resulting  in  an  analogical  projection  of  this  ex- 
perience upon  all  other  things,  is  not  alone  a  satisfactory  guide  in  determin- 
ing what  changes  in  A  cause  this  or  that  particular  change  in  13.  This  is 
rather  an  inquiry  in  which  intellect,  as  applied  to  reality,  chiefly  exercises 
itself  ;  and  it  is  conducted  by  those  processes  of  reasoning  which,  if  success- 
fully concluded,  result  in  science  as  explanatory  of  the  world  of  events  in  their 
causal  relations.  In  this  way  all  events  are  regarded  as  having  their  ground 
in  other  events,  and  these  other  events  in  still  others — under  the  influence  of 
that  demand  for  explanation  in  the  interests  of  a  progressive  unification  of 
experience  which  is  the  laic  of  the  very  life  and  grou-th  of  intellect  itself.  It 
is  this  intellectual  necessity  to  explain — we  repeat — that  gives  to  the  so- 
called  law  of  causation  the  necessity  with  which  it  appears  to  rule  the  world 
of  things.  At  any  rate,  such  is  the  last  word  which  psychology  can  utter 
upon  the  subject.  It  must  be  left  to  philosophy  to  show  that  in  its  supreme 
scientific  form  the  conception  of  causation  implies  the  confidence  of  the 
mind  that  the  world  of  real  things  and  real  events  is  an  intellectual  order  ; 
and  that,  in  knowing  it  under  the  general  principle  of  causation,  mind  is 
recognizing  its  own  forms  of  behavior  in  the  behavior  of  things. 

[On  Space  and  Time,  see  the  works  already  referred  to  in  the  chapters  on  Perception. 
Also  Hodgson  :  Time  and  Space,  chaps,  ii.-iv.  Nichols:  The  Psychology  of  Time.  Virr- 
<>rdt :  Der  Zeitsinn  ;  and  articles  in  Mind,  by  .Mi.nt  nmuery,  x. ,  pp.  ~~7,  377,  and  51'.';  by 
Hall,  iii.,  p.  4:;i! ;  by  Sully,  Hi.,  pp.  1  and  Ki7.  On  the  psychological  development  of  Cau- 
sation, see  especially  the  article  of  Ward,  already  rrf'-rred  to,  Encyc.  Brit.,  xx.,  p.  S'J  f. 
Hofl'ding  :  Psychology,  v.,  4.  Porter:  'I'll'  llum.m  Intellect,  p.  5(i'J  f.  Venn:  Empirical 
Logic,  chap.  ii.  Further  philosophical  discussion  of  these  topics  has  an  almost  unlimited 
bibliography.  ] 

1  Comp.  Lipps,  GruudtutHuchcn  d.  Seelenkbens,  p.  433. 
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treated.  This  treatment  involves  the  analysis  of  knowledge 
into  its  more  elementary  processes,  and  the  tracing  of  its  gene- 
sis and  development  under  the  general  conditions  of  all  mental 
life. 

Two  important  general  considerations  —  almost  uniformly 
overlooked  by  psychologists — concern  the  scientific  description 
of  cognitive  states  of  consciousness  :  (1)  They  are  reached  as 
the  result  of  a  course  of  development.  From  tlie  psyc}«>/<><jical 
point  of  view  knowledge  is  a  devt  !'>pment.  It  has  a  growth  and  a 
descriptive  history  of  such  growth.  Such  a  statement  applies, 
not  simply  or  chiefly  to  the  evolution  of  the  higher  stages  or 
more  elaborate  forms  of  knowledge,  but  to  all  knowledge  and 
to  the  very  faculty  of  knowledge  as  such.  Human  mental  life 
does  not  begin  writh  knowledge  ;  it  not  only  grows  in  knowl- 
edge, when  knowledge  is  once  attained,  but  it  grows  into  knowl- 
edge only  when  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.  The  stages  and 
conditions  of  this  development  may  be  made  the  subjects  of 
scientific  investigation.  (2)  T/ii*  p'H'tiodar  development,  which 
we  call  "knowledge"  invol>;-<  nit,  the  act'trities  of  the  mind.  It 
involves  them  all,  in  a  developed  form  of  exercise,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain natural  harmony  of  their  coetaneous  action.  To  be  sure, 
the  terms  we  employ  lay  emphasis  chiefly  on  one  of  the  three 
fundamental  aspects  of  mental  life,  to  the  relative  exclusion  of 
the  other  two  ;  on  that  account  it  is  quite  too  frequently  as- 
sumed that  feeling  and  willing  are  not  necessary  and  integral 
processes  in  knowledge,  but  that  knowledge  is  an  affair  of 
intellect  alone.  This,  however,  is  not  true.  Wr-iv  man  not  a 
being  of  so  peculiar  affective  and  conative  consciousness,  and 
were  not  the  so-called  faculties  of  feeling  and  willing  devel- 
oped in  some  sort  pn/'i  passu  with  the  development  of  primary 
intellection,  human  knowledge  would  never  come  into  existence 
at  all. 

2  1.  There  are  two  equally  false  and  misleading  ways  of  considering  the 
phenomena  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  ( )n  the  one 
hand,  it  may  bo  assumed  that  mere  analysis  of  the  so-called  content  of  an 
iict  of  knowledge,  or  description  of  the  processes  of  sensation  and  ideation 
which  develop  in  natural  order,  afford  a  solution  of  "  the  mystery  of  knowl- 
edge." Thru  psychology  would  leave  nothing  for  philosophy  to  do.  On 
tin- other  hand,  it  may  he  assumed  that,  knowledge  actually  breaks  forth  in 
the  mind  of  the  child  by  a  sort  of  miraculous  birth  that  it  is.  as  respects 
nature-,  simple,  indecomposable,  and  so  not  capable  of  scientific  explanation 
at  all.  Both  assumptions  are  indefensible. 

That  the  amount  of  knowledge  belonging  to  any  individual,  <>r  to  the 
race  at  any  particular  epoch,  is  a  matter  of  development,  there  is  no  need 
to  prove.  But  that  all  knowledge,  as  such,  implies  development  is  a  tiuth 
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ticians,  lawyers,  and  even  judges,  are  warped  in  judgment  by  feelings  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion  toward  individuals  or  by  passion -bound  adherence  to 
Abstract  propositions  ;  that  even  the  most  careful  scientific  observers  have 
constantly  to  guard  themselves  against  judging  that  what  they  see  through 
the  microscope  or  telescope  really  is  what  they  expect  or  desire  it  to  be  ;— 
all  these  experiences  are  familiar  enough.1  Nor  does  such  feeling  always 
operate  upon  the  intellect  by  an  influence  that  is  separable  in  time.  On  the 
contrary,  the  real  and  total  fact  is  that  the  thing  is  known  to  be  what  it  is 
both  felt  and  judged  to  be.  And  how  could  this  be  otherwise,  since  it  is 
the  total  psychosis,  not  duly  as  intellective  but  also  as  affective,  which  de- 
termines knowledge. 

The  influence  of  feeling  on  intellect  is  not,  then,  influence  merely  from 
one  faculty  upon  another  external  to  it,  as  it  were.  The  rather  do  the  so- 
called  faculties  of  intellect  and  feeling  blend  in  all  cognition,  and  the  complex 
result — the  very  object  of  knowledge — is  determined  by  both.  This  truth  is 
further  illustrated  by  all  experimental  psychology,  which  points  out  the 
effect  of  expectation,  surprise,  interest,  and  other  of  the  many  most  primary 
forms  of  feeling,  upon  perception  and  upon  the  association  of  ideas.  Stimu- 
lations of  sense,  essentially  similar  as  respects  their  purely  sensuous  char- 
acter, result  in  different  objects  being  known,  according  as  fear,  or  hope, 
or  joy,  or  grief,  or  anger,  are  dominant  in  the  mind.  The  psychology  of 
hypnotic  subjects  is  full  of  illustrations  of  the  same  principle.  Not  only 
does  the  hallucination  produced  by  suggestion  stir  the  proper  accompani- 
ment of  feeling,  but  the  feeling  when  itself  stirred  by  suggestion  directs 
and  determines  the  hallucination.  Thus  the  feeling  of  helplessness  makes 
the  weight  to  be  perceived  heavy ;  the  feeling  of  disgust  or  shrinking  makes 
the  object  to  be  known  as  ugly  or  fearful ;  the  feeling  of  expectation  of  a 
sour  or  inky  taste,  of  unbearable  heat  or  cold,  etc.,  "realizes"  itself,  as  we 
so  expressively  declare.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say,  in  the  effort  to  break  the 
force  of  this  argument,  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  phenomena  of  illu- 
sion and  hallucination  rather  than  of  knowledge,  and  with  the  activity  of 
imagination  rat  her  than  of  intellect.  Psychologically  considered,  the  extra- 
mental  validity  of  the  act  of  knowledge  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
our  question  ;  for  from  the  psychological  point  of  view  all  knowing  is  sub- 
jective, is  considered  to  be  "state  of  consciousness,  as  such," — even  that 
which  thinks  itself  entitled  to  universal  acceptance  as  scientifically  most 

1  How  thoroughly  feeling  is  apt  to  penetrate  and  influence  even  those  preliminary  processes 
of  the  "oh         ition  of  fact*  (?)  "  on  which  the  cherished  theories  of  science  ivpu-c,  is  illustrated 
in  a  very  foreeiul  \vuy  by  the  inve-ti-ations  of  Professor  Alpheus  Hyatt  into  the  fossils  oi  the 
Band-pits  of  Steinheim.    Dr.  Hilgendort'  and  other  German  authorities  had  found  in  ilic  r  in 
8uch  a  complete  series  of  genetically  connected  forms,  so  arr:m_red  in  the   sucwdini:  -train,  as  to 
neeni  to  con  bitute  "a  perleet  demonstration  in  the  concrete  of  the  theory  oi   the  transmit..: 
of  species."      Thi-   demonstration  I'roie-Mir  ll\,iil    hoped    and  expected   to  find.     Tint   on   taking 
pains  ••  to  avo'd  seeing  by  preference,  and  involuntarily  se'eetini:  the  thin-_r-  \\lreh  were  forecast 
in  I,  the     •••  '*"  themselves  were  found  to  be  far  different  from  what  they  had  "  hon- 
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phenomena — thinking,  feeling-,  or  willing- — to  which  it  belongs. 
To  speak  of  it  as  a  thought,  a  feeling,  a  volition,  would  seem  to 
imply  the  possibility  of  comparing  it  with  other  particular 
thoughts,  feelings,  or  volitions.  And  yet  it  is  necessary  for 
psychology  to  recognize  its  presence,  while  to  philosophy  it  af- 
fords problems  for  seemingly  endless  debate.  We  shall  speak 
of  this  form  of  mental  procedure  as  a  Belief  in  Ideality  /  and 
shall  regard  it  as  more  nearly  akin  to  feeling  than  to  either 
thinking  or  willing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  knowledge  involves 
belief  in  reality  ;  and  it  is  just  this  which  chiefly  distinguishes 
knowledge  from  mere  imagining,  remembering,  or  thinking,  as 
such.  AY  hen  we  know  any  object,  it  is  not  merely  as  "  object  " 
for  the  knowing  process,  but  as  a  "  being "  existing  in  some 
state,  that  we  know  it.  AYhen  the  belief  or  conviction  attaching 
itself,  as  it  were,  to  the  reality  of  the  being  becomes  sufficiently 
clear  and  strong,  then  one  may  say  :  I  know  the  object  ;  and 
may  say  this  with  an  emphasis  bearing  some  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  belief.  If,  then,  it  were  our  purpose  to  treat  of 
knowledge  philosophically,  we  might  go  on  to  show  how 
Knowledge  and  Being  are  necessary  correlates  ;  and  to  examine 
critically  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  the  conception  of  reality 
in  order  to  discover  how  each  implies  and  validates  the  other. 
But  the  merely  psychological  treatment  of  knowledge  leads  us 
to  note  how  knowledge  differs  from  all  other  more  partial  and 
individual  psychical  processes,  in  that  it  not  only  involves  them 
all,  but  also  involves  this  fundamental  belief  in  reality.  The 
specific  character  of  this  belief,  in  contrast  with  other  beliefs, 
may  be  brought  out  by  calling  it  "metaphysical."  And  since  it 
is  not  a  particular  acquired  belief,  but  belongs  to  the  very  nat 
ure  of  knowledge,  as  such,  it  may  be  called  "  rational  "  and  in- 
stinctive. In  brief,  then,  iril/i<n/f  ////*  rational  and  ytt  instinc- 
tive  (/)  nn'1<ti>l>i*ical  belief,  psychological  analysis  CLOU'S  that 
knowledge  is  impossible;  but  the  nature  of  that  belief  which  is 
necessary  to  all  cognition,  will  be  better  understood  in  the  light 
of  the  following  propositions  : 

(1)  All  intense  and  vivid  experiences  tend  to  evoke  and  con- 
firm the  belief  in  reality  which  characterizes  knowledge.1  As 
such  belief  itself  grows  clear  and  strong,  the  mind  passes  over, 
as  it  were,  from  st.-ites  of  opinion  (////•/«  "  belief,"  in  Hie  more 
popular  meaning  of  the  word)  or  thinking,  into  st.-ites  of  kno\\l- 
edge.  \Yhatever  \ve  sense,  i HIM •_•  -i ne,  think,  or  even — within  cer- 
tain limits — feel,  or  will,  intensely,  in  the  reality  of  that  do  \\e 

1  On  this  point  comp.  JUIIK-K  :  The  I'miriplo  «1  l'-.\<  ln>!nL'\ .  II..  p.  -j'.i;;  i. 
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(h  Inasmuch  as  kno\vledLre  is  tlie  n^ultant  of  all  the  funda- 
mental p-vchical  acti\  iti>  •->  of  man  —  a  matter  of  feeling  and  \\ill 
a-  \\.  II  as  of  intellection  —it  is  m>t  stranire  that  tin-  lielief  which 
In-Ill-  to  constitute  knuwle.  !_••••  -hoiild  itself  lie  re  j'a  i'i  1-  •  1  a-  a 
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And,  indeed,  lielief  in  realitv  takes  hold  on  all  the  ps\cliical 
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intellectual,  a  sthetical,  ethical,  and  religious  realiti--.  t'eelinir 
and  choice  largely  determine  knowledge  through  the  depend 
nice  (>f  (his  lielief  upon  them.  Vet  we  have  spoken  of  tlii- 
lieliet  as  feeling,  not  l»ecau-e  it  i--  a  spt-rial  form  of  affective 
phenomena,  but  because,  as  "  conviction  "  havin-j-  that  \\armth 
of  co]orinLr  which  the  word  implies  --it  ma\  ]«•  regarded  ae 
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ground-.  It  is  an  ult  imate.  nnanaly/ahle.  in.xplicahle  fact  —  it- 

•  •       'uaraiit--   of  all  such  knowledge  a    doet  rest  on  gi  n;nds 
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In  maintaining  that  a  metaphysical  faith  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
the  existence  ami  development  of  human  L-itoidedge,  ice  only  state 
'  a  fact  as  scientific  psychology  find*  it,  and  is  obliged  to  lean-   it  for 
philosophy — if  possible — to  explain. 

1 5.  As  Sully  '  lias  said  :  "  Psychology  requires  a  single  term  to  denote 
all  varieties  of  assurance  from  mere  conjecture  up  to  reasoned  certainty,  and 
the  word  belief,  in  English  psychology  at  least,  has  come  to  be  used  in  this 
sense."  The  use  of  this  word,  then,  is  not  peculiar  to  our  view  of  the  nature 
of  knowledge.  But  it  may  be  asked,  "Is  not  knowledge,  when  attained, 
exclusive  of  mere  belief  ;  "  and,  "  Do  we  not  oppose  knowledge  to  belief, 
rather  than  recognize  belief  as  necessary  to  knowledge?"  Such  inferences 
or  objects  of  imagination  as  do  not  indubitably  connect  themselves  with  our 
acts  of  knowledge  may  indeed  be  popularly  spoken  of  as  "  believed  "  rather 
than  "known."  But  that  "belief  in  respect  of  the  reality  "of  the  object 
—whether  this  object  be  perceived,  imagined,  or  thought — is  necessarv  to 
knowledge,  all  our  ordinary  language  also  makes  clear.  In  common  sj/eech, 
knowledge  is  characterized  by  an  immediate  conviction  u-ith  respect  to  real  beings 
and  their  relations  to  each  other. 

The  dependence  of  knowledge  on  intensity  and  vividness  of  experience, 
and  the  tendency  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  all  objects  which  are  presented 
or  inferred  with  intensity  and  vividness,  may  be  illustrated  variously.  Thus, 
if  men  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  "  real  "  sense-qualities  of  objects  are,  their 
actual  color,  feel,  taste,  smell,  etc.,  they  demand  that  they  shall  be  affected 
by  these  objects  with  unmistakable  sensations  of  the  required  order.  On  the 
contrary,  what  they  cannot  recall  in  the  form  of  a  "life-like"  memory- 
image,  that  they  are  in  doubt  about,  as  to  whether  they  know  it  by  memory 
as  it  really  was.  The  difficulty  of  producing  at  will  a  life-like  imaginary 
picture  of  any  alleged  entity,  or  relation,  always  stands  in  the  way  of  our  at- 
taining a  so-called  knoidedge  of  such  being  or  relation.  This  result  applies 
even  to  hypothetical  entities  like  atoms,  or  lumiuiferous  ether,  and  to 
such  spatial  relations  of  atoms  as  the  chemistry  of  the  atomic  constitution 
of  bodies,  or  the  physiology  of  the  "psychic  nerve-cells,"  invites  us  to 
imagine.  But  whatever  imagination  brings  into  consciousness  in  a  vivid 
and  life-like  way,  that  all  men  are  inclined  to  believe  to  bo  real,  and  to  allirm 
knowledge  of,  in  a  convincing  way.  Not  only  are  illusions  and  hallnoina- 
tions  occasioned  in  this  way;  but  knowledge,  with  its  belief  in  respect  of 
reality,  is  determined  in  this  way. 

The  same  truth  is  further  illustrated  by  the  physical  and  mental  empha- 
sis given  to  propositions  that  put  our  knowledge  into  the  form  of  language. 
Note  with  what  bodily  warmth  men  "  lay  it  down"  that  the  truth  /s  thus  and 
so.  Wl/at  I  know — especially  if  it  is  questioned  by  another.  <>r  it'  ii  lias  been 
gained  by  myself  after  inquiry  and  doubt-  tl/nl  I  r/ss--/-/  n-ilh  i'i>ij>J/<t.<ix.  Gest- 
ures even  are  psychologically  significanl  h.-iv  ;  when  tolling  what  they  know, 
men  commonly  bring  down  tho  fist  upon  the  tablo,  or  stamp  the  foot  upon  the 
ground,  or  pounce  upon  tho  very  words  of  thoir  prop<  isit  ion.  And  upon  wha! 
particular  part  of  the  proposition  do  I  hey  lay  t  he  emphasis  expressive  of  that 

1  The  IJuinjiii  Mind,  I.,  p.  483. 
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belief  which  is  an  integral  part  of  knowledg    '      Upon  the  < 
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'  S«i  Sully:    . 
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tion,  How  do  I  know  ?  the  latter,  on  the  question,  What  do  I 
know  ?  But  on  subdividing-  immediate  knowledge  into  Percep- 
tion and  Self-consciousness,  both  principles  of  division  are 
recognized  ;  for  perception  may  be  understood  as  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  things,  and  self-consciousness  is  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  self. 

Immediate  knowledge  and  inferential  knowledge  differ,  as 
forms  of  knowledge,  in  an  important  way ;  because  they  lay  em- 
phasis upon  the  predominance  of  different  activities  of  the  mind. 
In  the  former  that  "  envisagement,"  or  awareness  of  the  object 
face  to  face,  as  it  were,  which  developed  consciousness  attains,  is 
the  characteristic  of  knowledge.  In  the  latter  it  is  the  faculty  of 
thought,  or  especially  the  logical  drawing  of  conclusions,  which 
brings  about  the  state  of  conviction  when  knowledge  is  attained. 
But  there  is  no  perception  so  immediate  that  the  act  is  not  a 
process  in  time  ;  or  so  much  of  a  complete  "  envisagement "  that 
judgment  does  not  enter  into  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
complicated  and  lengthy  processes  of  reasoning  cannot  result  in 
knowledge,  however  logically  conducted  they  may  be,  unless  they 
start  from  immediate  perception  and  self-consciousness,  and  sup- 
port themselves  at  every  step  on  such  immediacy,  with  the  con- 
viction of  reality  obtaining  all  the  way  through.  In  imme- 
diate knowledge,  the  object  is  present  as  some  Thing  known,  or 
as  some  state  of  the  Self  known  ;  in  inferential  knowledge  thn 
existence  of  some  object  is  concluded  (known  by  the  process  of 
logical  thinking)  as  having  its  "  ground  "  or  "  reason  "  in  other 
inferential  knowledge  ;  or — finally — in  immediate  knowledge. 
The  sphere  of  immediate  knowledge  is  thus  covered  by  what  \\ c 
envisage  in  sense  -  perception  or  in  self -consciousness  ;  the 
sphere  of  inferential  knowledge  includes  all  that,  concerning  the 
being  and  relations  of  things  and  minds,  which  we  can  connect, 
under  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  with  any  immediate 
knowledge. 

\  7.  The  more  special  psychology  of  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge  lias 
already  been  treated  at  considerable  length ;  but  the  relation  to  them  both 
of  that  "  belief  in  respect  of  reality  "  which  enters  into  all  knowledge  de- 
serves some  further  notice  at  this  point.  Plainly,  our  "metaphysical  "  be- 
lief does  not  stand  in  precisely  tlic  same' relation  to  inferential  knowledge 
and  to  immediate;  knowledge.  With  respect  to  the  beings  and  relations 
which  I  know  inferentially,  an  appeal  to  reasons  is  always  considered  jus- 
tifiable. For  example,  I  am  always  liable  to  be  a-.ked  :  //mr  do  you 
that  the  medulla  obloiigata  is  the  rell.'\  and  automatic  center  connected  with 
the  vaso-motoi-  and  respiratory  functions  ;  or  that  the  region  about  the  tis- 
sure  of  Pkolaudo  is  the  sensory-motor  cerebral  region  for  tho  control  of 
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enters  into  our  complex  developed  acts  of  perception,  must  be  recalled.  In 
the  last  resort,  however,  we  may  describe  our  experience  in  some  such  terms 
as  follow  :  "At  any  rate,  so  I  here  and  now  see,  or  feel,  this  object  to  be. 
However  all  the  rest  of  the  world  may  know  it,  and  whether  they  know  it 
at  all  or  not,  I  now  certainly  know  it  to  be,  for  me,  thus  and  so."  We 
should  then  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  reached  an  ultimately  certain  knowl- 
edge. In  general,  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  object  "immediately"  known 
is  an  irresistible  conviction,  resting  on  no  (/rounds  outside  of  itself ;  it  is  itself  a 
primary  and  unanalyzable  datum  belonging  to  the  very  nature  of  all  immediate 
knowledge.1 

As  respects  its  objects,  Knowledge  is  either  of  Things  or  of 
Self.  This  distinction  between  "  Self  "  and  "  Things  "  becomes, 
only  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  cognition,  so  clear  and  so 
fundamental  that  it  appears  to  ordinary  thinking  to  be  original 
and  to  belong  to  the  very  conditions  of  experience,  as  well  as  to 
the  nature  of  reality.  The  sane  adult  never  confuses  himself 
with  things  ;  the  very  question,  how  he  came  to  make  and  main- 
tain so  consistently  this  distinction,  seems  to  him  to  savor  of  ir- 
rationality. For  how  could  it  possibly  be  that  the  distinction 
should  not  be  made  ;  since  it  lies  at  the  very  base  of  all  cogni- 
tion of  reality  ?  On  the  contrary — as  we  must  once  more  remind 
ourselves — all  objects  of  knowledge,  psychologically  considered, 
are  alike  to  be  regarded  as  states  of  consciousness  ;  all  states  of 
consciousness  are  time-processes  in  the  onflowing  stream  of  con- 
sciousness. This  is  as  true  of  things  perceived  by  the  senses  as 
it  is  of  the  self-known  in  self-consciousness.  Moreover,  all  proc- 
esses of  knowledge  imply,  because  they  involve,  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  life ;  and  the  study  of  perception  by  the  senses, 
as  well  as  the  study  of  self-consciousness,  shows  that  the  clear 
distinction  between  things  and  self  is  something  which  itself  re- 
sults from  this  very  course  of  development. 

It  is  incumbent,  then,  upon  psychological  science  to  raise 
the  question  as  to  how  this  progressive  "  bi-partition "  (we 
might  say  "  diremption,"  if  the  word  were  not  obsolete  and  did 
not  suggest  a  violent  process)  of  psychoses  has  come  about.  In 
other  words,  why  are  some  of  our  cognitions  assigned  to  the  one 
class  of  beings,  c;illed  Things  (or — negatively  speaking — in>»- 

1  Little  more  can  legitimately  be  paid  on  thifl  point  unless  we  avowedly  enter  ii;ion  the  philosophy 
of  cognition.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  this  conviction  be!on<_rs  as  truly  to  the  primary  act 
of  knowledge  when  its  object  is  sonic  thinir.  as  when  it  is  nnsell'  in  sonic  state.  Professor  James 
lias  therefore  staled  . though  we'll  >-t:.tedt  "/)'//  //  <'<J  »f  tin-  Irnih  when  he  says  (II.,  p.  297).  "our  own 
reality,  (lint  -en-e  ol  our  own  life  which  we  al  every  moment  possess,  is  the  ultimate  ol  ultimate* 
for  our  belief."  So  Lipps,  in  the  sentence  quoted  In  .lames  :  •' M,-i,i  .1,-t-t  m,<t  //,./•  ,-7  <i-r  l,t.:<- 
Angelpunkt  fiif  alU  HV/-/V/.;c///n7.  nl«i  nil,'  r.fi't'nntnits"  II  is  rutliiT  ///•  rfii  In  »/  Hn'  nhji-ct. 
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and  reasonings,  referring  to  sensation-e.rjieriences,  which  characterize  the  con- 
tent of  so-called  external  cognition.  Moreover,  the  feeling-tone,  and  couative 
activity  of  this  state  of  knowing  a  thing  differs  markedly  from  the  affec- 
tive and  volitional  aspects  of  distinctively  self-conscious  states.  The  affec- 
tive accompaniments  are  not  so  much  interesting  in  themselves,  because  of 
their  pleasurable  or  painful  tone,  as  they  are  feelings  of  sensations — feelings 
which  assist  in  discriminating  more  effectively  the  objects  of  the  sense-per- 
ceptive activity,  donative  consciousness  is  also  very  different  when  the  ob- 
ject of  cognition  is  some  thing  rather  than  some  state  of  the  self.  This  is 
true,  not  simply  with  respect  to  the  direction  of  attention  upon  the  different 
parts  and  changing  phases  of  the  perceived  object ;  it  is  also  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  entire  condition  of  dependence  upon  volition  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  object.  I  cannot  it-ill  changes  in  things,  their  relations  and 
their  qualities,  as  I  can  will  changes  in  my  own  states. 

The  knowledge  which  is  of  self  differs  from  the  knowledge  which  sense- 
perception  brings,  both  as  respects  content  of  consciousness  and  general 
tone  of  consciousness.  This  knowledge  has  its  content  not  clii/>fly  in  sensations 
at  a/I,  lint  in  mental  images,  thoughts,  feelings,  or  volitions.  The  sensuous  ele- 
ments of  consciousness,  especially  those  of  the  most  definitely  localized  and 
clearly  projected  sort,  are  relatively  suppressed.  In  predominating  states  of 
self-consciousness,  the  sensations  are  of  the  vague,  unlocalized  order,  which 
are  attributable  to  myself  as  a  sentient  organism,  rather  than  to  any  object- 
ive thing.  But  especially  is  the  attention  directed  to  feelings  which  are  in- 
teresting to  me,  as  my  feelings,  because  of  their  tone  of  either  pleasure  or 
pain.  In  this  way,  by  the  influence  of  feeling  over  attention,  one  often 
passes  back  and  forth  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  aspects  of  the 
same  experience.  For  example,  when  one  is  in  a  bath  one  feels  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  as  the  quality  of  an  external  thing ;  but,  if  it  is  greatly  too 
cold  or  too  hot,  one  becomes  aware  of  one's  self  as  suffering  with  the  pain  of 
heat  or  cold.  It  is  largely  because  of  their  ordinarily  toneless  character  as 
feelings  that  our  visual  sensation-complexes  are  customarily  known  as  qual- 
ities of  external  things. 

?  9.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  knowledge  is  based,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
"  bi-partition  "  of  our  cognitive  experiences,  there  are  forms  of  experience 
which  it  is  difficult  to  classify  definitely  with  either  of  these  two  great 
classes.  This  is  true  in  a  singular  fashion  with  regard  to  what  is  sometimes 
called  "tact."  The  knowledge  (?)  reached  in  this  way  largely  resembl. -s  ;i 
kind  of  objectified  self-knowledge.  Tact  is  knowledge  of  things  by  an 
eccentric  projection  of  self-feeling.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  a  feel- 
ing <>f  qualitative  distinctions  lies  at  tip'  basis  of  all  our  kn<>\\  led-e  of 
spatial  properties  and  spatial  relations  of  things.  But  "  feeling  of  qualita- 
tive distinctions  "  is  chiefly  subjective,  and  "knowledge  of  spatial  pruper- 
tie>  and  spatial  relations"  is  objective.  "What  is  true  of  tin-  eai  lier  develop- 
ments of  knowledge,  is  also  true  where  developed  knowledge  lias  become,  bv 

familiarity,  so  much  a  matter  of  intuition  as  to  lose  its  ratiocinative  char- 
acter. Pre-eminently  true  is  this  of  all  that  knowledge  which  art  displays. 
Not  only  does  the  knower  find  i!  difficult  to  give  reasons  why ;  but.  in  the 
process  of  knowing,  he  almost  seems  to  lose  t  lie  distinct  ioi  i  between  himself 
and  the  thing  known.  Here,  as  we  shall  subsequent  ly  see.  ••  tact  "  and  "art." 
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hand,  all  these  so-called  faculties  are  exercised  in  the  growth  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge  as  well  as  in  the  growth  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  things.  From  this  general  statement  respecting  the 
true  psychological  doctrine  of  self-knowdedge,  several  important 
corollaries  follow :  (1)  In  the  earlier  stages  of  mental  life  no 
psychoses  can  be  discovered  which  are  worthy  to  be  called  a 
knowing  of  self.  If  \ve  adhere  to  the  distinction  already  insisted 
upon  (Chap.  III.)  between  consciousness  and  developed  self- 
consciousness,  wre  cannot  properly  ascribe  self-consciousness,  or 
the  "immediate  awareness  "  and  reference  of  any  state  to  me  as 
my  state,  to  the  infant  mind.  (2)  Certain  classes  of  the  element- 
ary processes  of  mental  life  possess  characteristics  which  focus 
attention  upon  them,  and  which  stimulate  discriminating  con- 
sciousness to  set  them  apart,  as  it  were,  from  other  processes  in 
the  stream  of  consciousness.  Such  characteristics  are  furnished 
by  the  tones  of  feeling  and  the  amounts  of  conative  activity 
which  render  psychoses  subjectively  interesting.  On  this  basis 
some  states  of  consciousness,  regarded  merely  as  states,  are 
titted  to  be  ascribed  to  the  so-called  "  Self  ';  —a  conception  of 
which  is  formed  on  the  basis  of  experience  chiefly,  at  first,  with 
this  very  kind  of  conscious  states.  (3)  Development  of  the 
knowledge  of  Self,  like  that  of  the  knowledge  of  things,  follows 
a  certain  general  order,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  order  of 
nature  and  essentially  the  same  for  all  men.  At  the  same  time 
different  men,  and  even  different  races,  differ  quite  as  markedly 
in  their  conceptions  of  self  as  in  their  conceptions  of  things. 
Nor  is  this  difference  confined  to  conceptual  and  inferential 
knowledge  of  the  Ego  alone.  What  Lotze  has  vaguely  called 
''self -feeling"  is  by  no  means  the  same,  either  in  its  complex 
qualifications  or  in  its  intensity,  with  all  individuals  or  all  races. 
Moreover,  inasmuch  as  knowledge  of  Self  is  still  knoirledye— 
and  so  is  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  laws  which  make 
cognition  in  general  possible — the  self-knowledge  of  some  is 
more  largely  a  matter  of  intellection;  of  others  more  largely  a 
matter  of  feeling;  of  others,  more  largely  a  conception  suffused 
with  predominating  motor  consciousness.  And,  indeed,  if  this 
were  not  so,  the  knowledge  of  self  would  not  be  knowledge  at 
all;  for  it  would  not  correspond  to  the  reality.  In  some  men's 
actual  lives  the.  emphasis  is  habitually  laid  upon  the  intellectual 
aspect  ;  in  others,  upon  the  emotional  aspect;  in  still  others, 
upon  the  conative  aspect  of  consciousness. 

<j  11.  On  referring  to  the  previous  discussion  of  consciousness,  \vc  find  (p. 
34  f.)  that  not  only  must  the  word  lie  employed  us  ei|uivaleni  t»  (>-.\  elm-is  in 
general,  but  also  as  "  synonymous  with  p-ycliim!  stale,  regarded  as  discrim- 
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jective  reference,  and  feelings  as  subjective,  cannot  be  regarded  as  divisible 
into  two  classes  of  objects. 

-The  truth  is  therefore  important,  though  only  partial,  which  Lotze 
states  in  the  following  language  :  '  "  The  crushed  worm  writhing  in  pain  un- 
doubtedly distinguishes  its  own  suffering  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  though 
it  can  understand  neither  its  own  ego  nor  the  nature  of  the  external  world. 
But  the  consummate  intelligence  of  an  angel,  did  it  lack  feeling, 
would  never  learn  why  it  should  attach  any  greater  value  to  the  distinction 
between  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  world  than  to  the  numerous  differences  be- 
tween things  in  general  that  presented  themselves  to  its  notice.  Thus  self- 
consciousness  is  to  us  but  as  the  interpretation  of  a  sense  of  self,"  etc. 
These  statements  forcefully  emphasize  the  dependence  upon  feeling  of  the 
very  origin  and  development  of  self-consciousness.  But  when  mere  pain  is 
represented  as  sufficient  for  distinguishing  the  suffering  self  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  all  feeling  is  reduced  to  pleasure-pain  and  the  office  of  intellect  in 
the  beginning,  as  well  as  in  the  growth,  of  self-consciousness  is  depreciated, 
the  view  becomes  psychologically  indefensible.  The  "  writhing  worm  "  has 
no  gerrn  of  self-consciousness  simply  because  it  is  suffering  pain.  The  in- 
telligent angel  may  not  need  the  stimulus  of  pleasure-pains  "to  attach 
value  "  to  the  distinction  between  self  and  things;  and  besides,  "making 
the  distinction"  is  one  thing,  and  "attaching  value"  to  it  is  quite  another 
thing.  Nor  does  it  appear  why  the  latter  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  psy- 
chology, necessary  to  self-consciousness. 


The  Stages  of  Self-consciousness  follow,  in  general,  certain 
broadly  marked  lines.  Of  these  stages  the  consummation  of  the 
first  is  reached  when  the  sentient  body  is  distinguished  from 
other  bodies  with  which  it  stands  in  changing  relations,  and 
which  are  not  themselves  immediately  known  as  sentient.  The 
primary  intellectual  activity  involved  in  this  stage  consists  in 
discriminating  between  certain  perceived  objects  that  are  not 
felt  as  pleasurable  or  painful,  and  a  certain  one  object  that  is  not 
only  externally  perceived,  in  changing  relations  to  other  objects, 
but  is  also  painfully  or  pleasurably  felt.  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
the  knowledge  of  things  and  the  knowledge  of  self  are,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  knowledge,  psychologically  considered,  interde- 
pendent. Hence  the  earliest  known  "  myself "  is  iny  lorty,  as 
sentient  and  under  voluntary  control — parted  off  from  and  con- 
trasted with  other  bodies  which  are  not  sentient  or  under  volun- 
tary control.  In  other  words,  discriminating  consciousness  con- 
structs the  first  l\<jn  as  identical  with  the  entire;  living  body — its 
felt  pleasures  and  pains,  and  its  voluntary  movements  especially 
as  connected  with  the,  satisfaction  of  desire,  the  withdrawal  of  it 
from  objects  that  give  pain,  or  the  1'orcing  of  it  into  contact  with 

,  I.,  p.  250. 
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now  I  know  ;  it  is  my  arms,  because  I  hug  him  with  them  ;  and  my  lips,  be- 
cause I  kiss  him  with  them."  But  do  we  not  find  the  Apostle  shrinking 
back  from  the  vague  and  shadowy  conception  of  an  "  unclothed "  (or  dis- 
embodied) Ego  ?  Indeed  the  literature  of  many  peoples — as,  for  example, 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews — raises  the  question  whether  they  had,  in  general, 
reached  the  conception  of  a  soul  as  separable  from  the  sentient  bodily  or- 
ganism. 

In  this  discussion  certain  cases  of  mental  aberration  and  so-called  double 
consciousness  are  of  no  little  significance.     The  beginnings  of  similar  ab- 
normal conditions  are  laid  in  the  experience  of  all  of  us  whenever  we  are 
called  upon  to  say  :    "  I  feel  queer  to-day  ;  "  or,  "I  do  not  feel  a  bit  like 
myself  to-day,"  etc.     Here,  plainly,  the  Self  that  "feels  queer,"  or  "feels 
unlike  "  the  remembered  self,  is  the  sentient  bodily  organism  ;  and  it  is  im- 
plied that  a  certain  standard  of  bodily  feelings,  derived  by  memory  and 
thought  from  past  experience,  is  to  be  recognized  as  constituting  the  "  nor- 
mal self."     The  inmate  of  the  mad-house  who  believes  himself  to  have  been 
"  changed,"  and  to  have  become  another  than  his  former  self,  often  bases 
this  insane  belief  largely  upon  marked  changes  in  the  dominating  mixture 
of  bodily  feelings.     Or  if  such  changes  are  distinguishable  only  in  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  he  may  be,  to  his  own  judgment,  the  same  self,  but  his 
head  has  been  changed  for  that  of   some  animal ;  his  abdomen  has  been 
converted   into  glass,  or  some  like  change  in   some  other  bodily  member 
has  taken  place.     Few  intellects,  if  any,  could  bear  the  strain  of  a  marked 
and  continued  aberration  of  those  bodily  feelings  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  self  ;  judgment  is  almost  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  follow  their  guid- 
ance, and — as  we  so  significantly  say — "  the  mind  gives  way."     Psychology 
could  easily  arrange  a  continuous  series  of  cases  from  those  slight  and  easily 
corrected  hallucinations  of  self  which  all  experience,  through  the  temporary 
but  involuntary  hallucinations  of  sleep,  to  the  most  persistent  and  extreme 
insane  disturbances  of  self-consciousness.     In  all  such  cases,  however,  it- 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  a  certain 
metamorphosis  <>f  personality  and  a  complete  perversion  or  suppression  of  so- 
called  natural  seff -consciousness.     The  former  is  common  enough  ;  the  latter 
involves  the  loss  of  all  mind,  properly  so  called.      For,  as  Eichet  has  .said  : 
"  In  experiments  in  hypnotic  suggestion  we  can  abolish  and  metamorphose 
the  personality  of  the  subject  without  thereby  suppressing  his  7v/"  .-  and  this 
proves  that  the  two  things  are  distinct."     In  fact,  all  activity  of  imagination, 
in  constructing  experience  for  ourselves  or  in  acting  the  part  of  others,  ac- 
complishes   this    metamorphosis  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.      Bui.  as  says 
another  author  :'  "The  formation  of  an  Eyo,  as  the  center  mid  subject  of 
all  psychic  phenomena,  is  not  a  conventional  affair  ;  it  is  a  natural  phenom- 
enon which  is  realized  in  the  case  of  all  men." 

The  Conception  of  Self  develops  further  in  two  divert  ions 
\vhieh  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  mutually  helpful  and  intenlepen- 
driit,  ;inil  yet  ;nv  also,  in  certain  other  respects,  part  ially  indepen- 
dent and  even  opposed.  ( )ue  nf  these  is  an  increasing1  complexity 

1  Binet,  l'~v  hc,!,,L  ;,•  .in  I.'.v-.miirinnit,  p.  ir.'j. 
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subject  also  of  all  such  non-bodily  states.  This  is  rendered  pos, 
1  sible  by  the  same  kind  of  abstraction,  freeing'  of  ideas,  compar- 
ison, thinking1,  and  naming,  which  renders  possible  the  knowl- 
edge of  things.  Such  consciousness,  in  the  form  of  a  conception 
of  being  a  "  mind,"  or  "  soul "  —a  real  subject  of  psychical  proc- 
esses— is  at  first  vague  and  fitful ;  nor  does  it  ever  imply  any 
special  faculty  for  its  attainment.  It  is,  however,  a  necessary 
development,  to  some  extent,  of  all  human  intellectual  life. 

g  14.  From  the  very  first  the  more  interior  sense-consciousness  of  the 
bodily  self  is  accompanied,  and  supported  or  corrected,  by  external  percep- 
tion, memory,  and  thought,  with  reference  to  the  character  and  history  of 
such  self.  The  child  forms  a  picture  by  perception  of  himself,  as  the  eye 
and  the  hand  explore  one  member  after  another;  and  as  the  whole  visible 
body  appears  in  a  mirror,  or  is  known  by  synthesis  of  all  the  appropriate 
skin-  and  muscle-sensations.  Marked  and  abrupt  changes  in  this  picture  by 
external  perception  produce  a  shock  to,  and  sometimes  an  important  modi- 
fication of,  the  consciousness  of  self.  Even  adults  say,  after  a  severe  ill- 
ness :  "  Why,  how  changed  I  am,"  with  more  or  less  of  a  feeling  of  disturb- 
ance to  their  conception  of  personality.  Those  proud  of  their  personal 
beauty,  when  it  is  lost,  often  show  a  profoundly  modified  self-consciousness. 
But  even  more  influential,  perhaps,  is  the  physical  and  social  environment. 
Those  who  travel  for  the  first  time  in  Oriental  countries  are  often  somewhat 
more  than  merely  amazed  at  the  external  differences  of  custom  and  scenery. 
They  seem  to  need  to  pinch  themselves  to  make  sure  they  are  not  dreaming  ; 
they  recount  their  own  names  and  histories  in  order  to  "realize"  who  they 
are.  Indeed,  ignorant  and  easily  unbalanced  persons  may  suffer  a  nearly 
total  change  in  their  prevalent  mode  of  self-consciousness  by  being  suddenly 
transferred  to  totally  changed  surroundings.  Thus  Delboeuf '  tells  the  story 
of  the  cobbler  of  Liege,  who,  having  been  captured  by  the  monks  of  a  mon- 
astery near  which  he  had  lain  down  in  a  drunken  fit,  awoke  to  find  himself 
bathed,  shaved,  afflicted  with  tonsure,  clothed  in  monk's  garb,  couched  in  a 
cell,  and  surrounded  by  "the  brethren,"  who  presented  their  compliments 
and  asked  eagerly  as  to  his  health.  After  struggling  with  the  confusion 
thus  produced  in  his  conception  of  himself,  the  poor  wretch  finally  said  : 
"  Go  to  the  foot  of  the  bridge  and  see  if  Gilles  the  cobbler  is  in  his  shop  ; 
if  he  is  not,  I  am  he  ;  but  if  he  is,  may  the  devil  get  me  if  I  know  who  I 
am."  This  same  psychological  truth  Shakespeare  illustrates  in  his  "  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,"  by  the  confusion  of  self-knowledge  which  he  represents 
as  wrought,  through  total  change  of  circumstance,  in  Christopher  Sly. 

An  important  part  of  that  which  is  originally  external,  but  becomes  an 
almost  essential  part  of  the  Self — especially  in  the  case  of  minds  of  a  low 
order  of  intellectual  development  is  the  mime.  For  "the  name  is  not 
worn  as  a  dress,"  said  ("iofhe,  "but  grows  on  to  us  layer  upon  layer,  like 
our  skin."  Hence  men  of  savage  tribes  fear  to  have  their  names  tampered 
with,  as  they  also  fear  to  have  their  pictures  taken  ;  for  somewhat  important 
belonging  to  the  ego  resides  in  the  name.  Volkmann  8  has  remarked  that 

1  Le  Sommeil  et  les  KGves,  p.  8C  f.  3  Lclir1>uch  d.  Psychologic,  II.,  p.  171  f. 
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into  all  sense-perception,  prove  that  the  question  whether  any  particular 
object  of  knowledge  shall  appear,  as  of  things,  or  of  self,  is  one  which  the 
mind  must  learn  to  decide.  For  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  way  in  which  the 
particular  presentations  in  the  stream  of  consciousness  fuse  with  the  total 
character  of  the  stream  that  determines  whether  they  shall  be  known  as 
external  objects  or  as  states  of  the  so-called  self. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  thinking  and  willing  being  that  I  know  myself  as  most 
clearly  and  unmistakably  differenced  from  all  external  things.  My  images  of 
things,  though  mental,  are  effective  in  consciousness  for  determining  atten- 
tion externally,  according  as  they  are  concretely  life-like  or  not.  But  the 
paler,  more  abstract,  more  truly  conceptual,  the  content  of  consciousness  be- 
comes, the  less  possible  is  it  to  regard  the  state  of  consciousness  as  other 
than  my  own  activity,  the  mode  of  my  thinking  self.  The  mind  that  feels 
itself  thinking,  knows  itself  to  be,  and  to  be  active,  in  its  thoughts.  We 
may,  indeed,  objectify  our  thoughts,  and  say,  with  the  Idealist,  "  There  is 
nothing  real  but  thought ; "  but  we  cannot  attach  any  meaning  to  such  a 
declaration  without  understanding  it  also  to  affirm  the  reality  of  the  thinker 
whose  are  the  thoughts.  And,  while  it  is  true  that  acts  of  conation  which 
result  in  intense  bodily  reactions  tend  to  emphasize  the  bodily  self,  it  is  also 
true  that  such  complex  deeds  of  will  as  choice,  planning,  and  conducting 
trains  of  thought,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  other  subject  than  this  most 
interior  Self,  It  is  as  self -active  and  as  aware  of  this  activity — in  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  already  sufficiently  explained — that  this  most  interior 
Self  is  most  immediately  known.  On  the  basis  of  these  experiences  there 
is  formed  a  conception  of  "  Myself  "  as  controlling,  mastering,  and  under- 
standing both  myself  and  external  things. 

Further,  the  influence  of  conscience,  and  of  all  the  resthetical  and  relig- 
ious sentiments  is  important  in  developing  the  consciousness  of  self.  The 
child  knows  itself  in  a  new  and  intellectually  quickening  way  when  the 
sense  of  responsibility  is  once  thoroughly  aroused.  Indeed,  it  is  largely 
because  man  is  trained  to  feel  that  consequences  depend  upon,  not  only 
what  he  does  but  also  upon  what  he  even  thinks  and  feels,  that  his  knowl- 
edge of  Self  far  surpasses  the  bounds  within  which  the  self-consciousness 
of  the  animals  is  limited.  Nay,  more,  it  is  this  ethical  self-consciousness 
which  largely  constitutes  his  claim  to  be  the  only  truly  se^-consrious  of  the 
nnimals.  To  be  ashamed  of  one's  self,  grieved  at  one's  self,  stirrcJ  by  the 
sense  of  one's  duty,  or  one's  improved  or  lost  opportunity — in  brief,  to  have 
tin!  "  feeling  of  the  ought"  and  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation— is  to  have  one's  eyes  opened  widely  to  the  reality  and  signifi- 
cance of  being  a  "  Self." 

Finally,  it  is  by  complex  synthesis  of  judgments,  based  on 
manifold  experiences  con vt Tiring  to  one  conception — the  result- 
ant of  many  acts  of  memory,  imagination,  reasoning,  and  nam- 
in.u' — that  the  Knowledge  of  (he  Self  as  a,  Unitary  I3ein<^  is  at- 
tained. The  self  that  I  thus  come  to  know  is  regarded  as  the 
one  subject  of  all  the  states  of  consciousness;  whether  they  In- 
states of  kno\\  Icd.^e,  of  feeling,  or  of  willing,  and  whether  they 
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more  objective  and  historical  fasliion.  I  may  emphasize  in  my 
thinking-,  not  only  the  conviction  that  I  am  now  one  feeling 
thinking-,  willing1,  being-,  but  that  I  have  been  one  and  the  t 
since  I  began  to  be  at  all.  Here,  of  course,  I  rely  upon  memory 
to  inform  me  as  to  what  I  "  have  been,"  psychically,  in  the  past. 
I  know  myself  as  one  and  the  same  to  myself,  because  I  can 
trace  in  memory  something  like  the  continuity  of  a  life-history. 
Such  self-knowledge,  it  has  truly  been  said,  may  be  at  once  the 
richest  and  the  poorest  of  all  forms  of  conceptual  knowledge- 
including-,  as  it  does,  in  its  varieties,  the  peculiarities  of  race, 
temperament,  constitution,  social  position,  and  the  retreating  or 
advancing  bodily  basis,  differences  in  stages  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment, and  various  other  like  considerations. 

$  16.  Few  subjects  in  psychology  have  been  treated  in  more  unsatisfactory 
fashion  than  the  nature  of  self-consciousness  and  of  the  developed  form  of 
self-knowledge  which  results  in  the  view  that  the  soul  is  an  entity  separable 
from  the  body.1  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told  that  "  the  unity  of  the  Ego, 
in  both  its  earlier  and  its  later  condition,  is  no  other  than  that  of  a  river  in 
which  one  wave  follows  another  and  mirrors  its  motion."  The  attempt  has 
even  been  made  to  resolve  the  entire  conception  chiefly  into  tactual  and 
muscular  sensations  obscurely  localized  in  the  region  of  the  head,  etc.  !  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  claimed  that  all  "self-consciousness  is  the  recog- 
nition of  one's  own  essence  as  that  of  a  really  existent  and  independently 
acting  force."  The  psychology  which  underlies  the  current  systems  of  so- 
called  "natural  theology"  would  make  the  self-identity,  spirituality,  and 
real  unity  of  the  soul  matters  of  immediate  and  indubitable  "  cnvisage- 
ment  "  by  every  human  being.  How  far  from  the  truth  of  psychological 
fact,  in  both  directions,  are  these  two  classes  of  extreme  views,  we  hope  our 
previous  discussion  has  made  sufficiently  evident.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  every  human  being  both  knows  and  thinks  of  himself 
as  something  quite  different  from  a  mere  flowing  stream  of  consciousness,  or 
a  succession  of  states,  "some  of  which  mirror  other  previous  states/'  etc. 
So  shabby  a  psychological  theory  needs  only  to  be  taken  into  the  presence 
of  any  sturdy  child's  consciousness  in  order  to  be  driven  out  of  the  field. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  the  most  highly  sublimated  philosophic  self-con- 
sciousness can  find  within  itself  all  that  the  current  theology  has  tried  to  vin- 
dicate, without  argument,  by  its  misleading  appeals  to  self-consciousness. 

[On  the  psychology  of  Belief  and  Knowledge,  the  following  works  may  In-  consulted  : 
James:  Tho  Principles  of  l'sycln>lo:;y,  II..  \\i.  Main:  T!i<'  Emol  on  8  and  i  M-  Will,  p. 
20f.,215f.  Wanl  :  Article  Psychology,  Kncyc.  Brit.  Sully:  Illusions  :  .-m<l  Tin'  Human 
Muni,  I.,  p.  -48:;  f.  T:iinn:  De  L'lntelligence.  I.,  ii.,  chap.  i.  Lot/c-  :  .MMTLCMSMIKS.  I.,  \\. 
c/liif.  Hofl'ding  :  Outlines  of  Psychology,  V.  I).  Hamilton:  Lectures  on  >  vii. 

Volkinami:   Lehrlmch  d.   Psychologic,  II.',  <5  10"if..   and  1171'.      IL.iuir/:    I'sxch, 
Analvsrri.  ii.,  ]  (Was  ist  Denken  ?).      Lipps  :  Grundtatsaohen  d.  Seelenlebens,  .V 
iv.    On  Self  -consciousness,  l»->iilrs  t  In-  refen  noee  at  the  <  nd  ul  <  'hap.  III.,  see  also  t  h.   i.. 
lowing:  Georgi  •   Li  hi  -luii-ii  d.  I'sydiolir.'i".  p,   ii'of.     Fortlagc  :  BeitrSge  znr  Psyd 
I1    irii  if.     Delboanf  :  PRycholoRie  comrae  Science  natnrelle,  p.  rj  i.     Panlhan:  l/Ac.ti, 

mentale,  p.  297   f.      Kaliirr:     Psychologic,   p.   ;YJ  f.      La/arns  :    Das    Lcl,,  n   d.    Scdc,    ii..    p. 
41  f.     Tiliciyhii  11  :  Science  de  TAme,  Intm  luction.     II.Hiait:  IVyrlml'r.i'-,  I..]).  liiii'.  J 
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simply  a  feeling,  or  an  emotion,  or  a  passion,  or  a  sentiment. 
Moreover,  tlie  subdivisions  between  individual  forms  of  feeling- 
grouped  under  these  classes  are  difficult  to  establish  in  definite 
fashion.  For  example,  the  distinction  between  certain  forms  of 
agreeable  feeling  and  sesthetical  sentiment,  or  between  certain 
aesthetical  sentiments  and  allied  ethical  sentiments,  or  between 
sentiments  which  may  properly  be  called  intellectual  and  cer- 
tain so-called  "feelings  of  self,"  is  scarcely  a  fast  and  unalterable 
distinction.  But  the  main  purpose  of  psychological  science  is, 
not  to  divide  and  subdivide  the  feelings,  but  to  show  on  what 
conditions,  and  by  what  stages,  the  life  of  feeling  develops  as 
an  integral  part  of  man's  entire  mental  development. 

In  treating  of  the  Development  of  Feeling  and  the  Formation 
of  the  Emotions  and  Sentiments,  four  things  (four  "  variables  ") 
have  chiefly  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  These  are  (I)  the 
varying  intensities  of  the  primitive  forms  of  feeling  as  they  are 
combined  in  the  emotions  and  sentiments.  All  feeling,  like  all 
sensation  (and,  as  we  have  already  seen — p.  195 — in  partial  de- 
pendence upon  varying  intensity  of  sensation),  is  capable  of 
being  varied  in  quantity.  This  is  most  obviously  true  of  those 
feelings  which  are  distinctly  pleasurable  or  painful.  There  are 
no  mental  phenomena,  as  such,  whose  changes  in  intensity  we 
observe  with  more  interest  and  more  assurance  of  a  correct 
estimate  than  our  own  pleasures  and  pains.  But  feelings, 
even  considered  apart  from  their  pleasure-pain  characteristic, 
seem  to  vary  in  amount ;  for  example,  one  is  more  or  less  sur- 
prised, expectant,  fearful,  etc.  But  (2)  in  connection  with,  and 
largely  in  dependence  upon,  their  variation  in  intensity,  the 
different  forms  of  feeling  are  all  more  or  less  modified  by  what 
we  may  call  their  "bodily  resonance."  The  explanation  of  this 
characteristic  belongs  to  the  essential  doctrine  of  the  emotions 
and  passions;  it  will  therefore  come  later  on.  It  is  enough  to 
say  now  that  as  our  feelings  change  in  character,  and  especially 
as  they  rise  and  fall  in  intensity,  resulting  changes  of  a  physical 
sort  occur  in  almost  the  entire  bodily  organism.  These  physio- 
logical changes  themselves  react  upon  consciousness  and  further 
modify  its  feeling-content.  Thus  we  may  say  with  no  unmean- 
ing figure  of  speech,  that  every  feeling  -when  it  reaches  a  cer- 
tain grade  of  intensity — "resounds,"  with  its  influence,  through 
the  various  systems  of  organs  (vaso  motor,  respiratory,  muscular, 
and  tactual,  digestive  as  well  as  cerebro-spinal)  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  body.  But  now,  in  turn,  this  very  "bodily  reso- 
nance "  is  itself,  iml  <>iil<j  or  chiefly  h/nxm  as  a  certain  objective 
condition  of  the  body,  l»it  «f.^>f>fi  as  a  modification  of  the  feel- 
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fective  phenomenon.  It  is  also  a  form  of  emotion  or  sentiment 
that  admits  of  various  subdivisions — for  example,  according-  to 
the  character  of  the  feelings  between  which  the  conflict  takes 
place  (love  and  hatred,  grief  and  joy,  anger  and  sympathy,  etc.). 
Besides  such  marked  cases  of  complexity,  in  the  form  of  conflict, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  almost  all  mental  states  which 
are  marked  by  strong  feeling1  in  the  case  of  developed  minds  are 
mixed  feeling's.  Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  all  the  so- 
called  higher  sentiments  and  emotions  are  somewhat  indefinitely 
"  mixed." 

\  1.  The  foregoing  remarks  emphasize  the  reasons,  already  considered, 
for  the  difficulty  of  classifying  satisfactorily  the  affective  phenomena  of  hu- 
man consciousness.  What  applies  to  the  elementary  and  simpler  forms  of 
such  phenomena  applies  a  fortiori  to  those  later  developed  and  more  com- 
plex. Indeed,  certain  emotions  and  sentiments,  reckoned  typical  of  human- 
ity in  the  higher  stages  of  civilization  and  culture,  do  not  show  themselves 
at  all,  or  show  themselves  only  very  faintly  and  unsteadily,  in  the  lower 
stages  of  civilization ;  or,  even  in  the  case  of  many  individuals  in  the  most 
civilized  communities.  For  example,  how  comparatively  few  ever  feel  what 
ethics  calls  "general  benevolence,"  or  the  unselfish  "sense  of  justice,"  or 
the  pure  "love  of  God."  So,  too,  multitudes  never  have  experience  of 
paternal  or  maternal  affection,  of  the  love  of  home,  of  patriotism,  or  of  real 
intellectual  curiosity,  or  of  sesthetical  admiration.  "When  we  speak  of  men 
"  without  conscience,"  we  are  not  so  far  from  a  truthful  description  of  num- 
bers in  all  classes  of  society. 

Two  extreme  courses  in  treating  the  psychology  of  the  emotions  and  sen- 
timents seem  to  us  almost  equally  disappointing.  On  the  one  hand,  a  de- 
tailed descriptive  history  and  minute  classification  of  these  phenomena — 
like  that,  for  example,  of  Professor  Bain,  has  little  scientific  interest  or  value. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  deduce  all  forms  of  feeling  (as  Mr.  Spen- 
cer does),  in  a  semi-biological  fashion,  from  pleasurable  and  painful  sensa- 
tion, appears  far  too  narrow  to  cover  the  whole  wide  actual  realm.  The 
four  above-mentioned  classes  of  influences  which  chiefly  effect  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  forms  of  feeling  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind. 
Thus  we  may  ask  four  questions  concerning  all  emotions  and  sentiments  : 

(1)  "What  particular  forms  of  elementary  feeling  have  been  hero  combined? 

(2)  With  what  intensity  have  they  severally  operated  to   produce  the  given 
quantity  of  emotional  excitement?     (3)  What   has  been  the  modifying  influ- 
ence of  the  induced  "bodily  resonance?"     And  (4)  what  the  influence  iVoni 
the  initiating  of  changes   in   the  character  of  the  mental  train  ?     For  every 
actual  emotion  or  sentiment  has  its  own  characteristic  complexity,  intensity, 
bodily  resonance,  and  ideal  ioiial  background,  as  it  were.     These  dilfer  ;_•  T<  a!  ly 
in    every    individual,   and   in   dependence  upon  age,   se.x,  temperament,  dis- 
position, and  stage  of  culture. 

$  2.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  points  of  view  that  any  of  the  element- 
ary form-;  of  fee]  in;.;;  may  unite  with  others  into  a  new  variety  of  the  more 
complex  forms.  Accordingly,  the  :o-called  "same"  emotions  and  senti- 
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anger.  Sigisnumd  tells  of  a  little  girl  who  showed  fear  of  cats  (congenital?) 
as  early  as  the  fourteenth  week  of  life.  Champneys  observed  a  boy  of  about 
nine  mouths  old  opening  his  eyes  wide  and  beginning  to  cry,  apparently 
with  fear,  at  an  unusual  noise  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room.  At  the  same 
age  Preyer  observed  his  own  child  drawing  back  from  fear,  and  crying, 
when  a  dog  barked  at  the  nurse  who  carried  him  on  her  arm.1  Fear  at  be- 
ing put,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  sea,  fear  of  persons  in  black,  fear  of  masked 
faces,  are  early  exhibited  in  many  children.  Intellectual  development, 
however,  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  anger,  finally  attaches  the  emotion  to 
those  objects  which  experience  shows  to  be  causative  of  pain  or  harm ;  or 
which  imagination  pictures  in  a  way  likely  to  be  thus  active,  or  thought  con- 
cludes must  be  so.  Yague  and  undefined  fears,  however,  belong  to  all 
stages  of  life  and  culture  ;  and  productive  and  serui-resthetical  imagination 
is  far  more  influential  here  than  in  the  case  of  auger.  It  is  not  alone  in  the 
experience  of  children  or  savages  that  imagination  largely  increases  the 
sphere  filled  with  objects  of  dread.  From  the  wretched  and  depressing  ter- 
rors of  the  worst  superstitions — whether  they  concern  ghosts  and  hobgoblins 
or  the  beings  created  by  the  lowest  forms  of  religious  credulity — we  ascend 
in  unbroken  continuity  of  intellectual  and  ethical  development  to  that  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  our  own  wrong-doing  which  is  necessary  to  a  high 
morality,  or  that  "  fear  of  God  "  which  is  the  "  beginning  of  wisdom."  lu 
all  stages  alike,  the  natural  emotion  is  softened  into  a  sentiment,  or  elevated 
to  a  rational  feeling,  by  activity  of  imagination  and  thought. 

C.  In  Grief  and  Joy  we  have  other  forms  of  feeling,  of  which  very  young 
children,  and  even  animals,  show  marked  signs,  and  which,  nevertheless,  are 
more  dependent  than  anger  or  fear  upon  perception  and  ideation  for  their  ori- 
gin as  well  as  development.  Some  semblance  of  a  feeling  of  grief,  however, 
possibly  precedes  all  intellectual  apprehension  of  a  reason  for  this  feeling. 
At  any  rate,  children  of  a  certain  temperament,  on  being  subjected  to  those 
painful  repressions  of  their  bodily  organism  which  ordinarily  call  forth  signs 
of  anger  or  fear  in  other  children,  cry  out  with  a  quality  of  tone  that  seems 
to  indicate  this  emotion.  The  cry  of  pain,  the  cry  of  anger,  the  cry  of  ter- 
ror, and  the  cry  of  grief,  have  each  its  peculiar  quality.  To  snatch  from  the 
hand  of  a  child  some  bauble  that  gives  it  pleasure  will  often  elicit  a  grieved 
cry  and  expression  of  countenance.  Animals  and  very  young  children  some- 
times evince  remarkable  signs  of  this  emotion  on  missing  companions  that 
have  died  or  been  removed — even  to  the  extent  of  pining  away  under  it. 
Doubtless  in  many  of  these  cases  there  is  present  ;i  large  admixture  of  other 
feelings — such  as  vague  sense  of  restlessness  and  discomfort  at  changed  sur- 
roundings, feeling  of  the  disturbance  of  customary  objects  of  perception  and 
trains  of  mental  images,  etc.  But  genuine  grief  can  scarcely  be  entirely 
ruled  out  of  our  account.  This  emotion  is  not,  however,  so  fundamental 
and  universal  as  are  anger  and  fear;  neither  is  it  so  likely  to  arise  in  a 
purely  uniutelloctual  way.  Once  originated,  few  other  emotions  are  more 
distinctive  of  one's  entire  development  of  ideation  and  thinking  than  the 
kind  and  intensity  of  one's  griefs.  In  respect  of  one's  moral  nature,  what 
one  grieves  at  in  one's  self  or  in  others  is  a  clear  indication  of  its  general 
quality. 

1  Sec  Tin:  Mind  of  the  child.  S.-IIM-  and  Inlrllrrt,  p. 
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child.  And  Low  shall  we  surely  distinguish  between  this  and  intellectual 
restlessness?  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ceaseless  craving  for 
activity  of  the  young  animal  is  itself  by  no  means  a  purely  muscular  or  phys- 
iological affair.  The  rather  is  it  partly  a  psychical  restlessness,  an  instinc- 
tive reaching  out  for  the  pleasure  of  psychical  activity.  But  such  psychical 
activity  is,  from  its  very  nature,  analytic  and  explanatory.  The  tendency  to 
ideate  and  to  think,  passing  with  redistributed  attention  from  one  object  to 
another,  and  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  this  tendency,  may  be  said  to  ante- 
date any  definite  "  intellectual  curiosity."  Yet  this  mental  condition  is 
very  nearly  akin  to  intellectual  curiosity. 

To  this  must  soon  be  added  an  experience  of  certain  practical  benefits 
arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  psychical  powers  in  the  mastery  of  new  ob- 
jects. A  more  truly  intellectual  curiosity  is  thus  awakened  in  necessary  and 
close  connection  with  the  pursuit  of  practical  ends.  This  effect  transforms 
the  almost  animal  psychical  restlessness  into  an  important  sentiment,  and 
by  increasing  its  intensity  it  may  be  made  to  acquire  emotional  characteris- 
tics—as we  shall  see  later  on. 

F.  The  case  of  Jealousy  further  illustrates  the  correct  theory  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  kinds  of  higher  feeling.     In  this  case,    however,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  possibility  of  arousing  even  the  most  primitive  form  of 
the  feeling  without  a  basis  in  some  development  of  the  life  of  presentation 
and  ideation.     Many  of  the  lower  animals  and  very  young  children,  indeed, 
show  marked  signs  of  jealousy — as  anyone  knows  who  has  watched  the  be- 
havior of  a  favored  dog  when  his  master,  is  petting  another  animal  (dog,  or 
cat,  or  even  human  child,  it  may  be).     But  here  the  intellect  is  not  inactive  ; 
the  feeling  is  not  blind,  but  rests  on  recognized  grounds,  such  as  the  per- 
ception or  imagination  of  other  objects  in  certain  suggestive  relations  to 
each  other.     Jealousy  is,  however,  a  natural  form  of  feeling  that  cannot  be 
resolved  into  any  other,  or  accounted  for  simply  as  a  modification  of  pleas- 
ure-pain produced  by  presentation  and  ideation  in  a  secondary  way.     In  the 
history  of  animal  species  it  may  well  enough  have  been,  and  to  a  certain 
large  extent   still  is,  a  necessary   factor  in   their  preservation  and  develop- 
ment.    As  a  manifestation  of  instinctive  feeling  in  human  offspring  it  works 
in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  cherishing  parental  attention  ;  and  in  the 
mind  of  the  female  it  serves  as  the  warning  and  corrective,  of  the  male  dis- 
position to  transgress  the  bounds  of  the  family  in  the  bestowment  of  care 
and  affection  upon  the  other  sex.     Refined  and  controlled,  it  develops  into 
a  noble  ethical  or  gestlietical  sentiment  which  serves  as  the  safeguard  of  most 
important  interests  ;  and  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  what  would  become  of 
the  world  if  all  the  souls  "  jealous  for  God"  were  removed  from  it? 

G.  The  feeling  of  animal  S>/in/"it////  is,  in  some  respects,  the  opposite  of 
the  feeling  of  animal  jealousy.      In  its  most  primitive  form  it  appears  as  a 
kind  of  instinctive  outgoing  of  emotion   which   is  excited  by   the   signs   of 
emotion  in  other  beings,  especially  of  those  belonging  to  the  same  species. 
There  is  very  likely  something  fart  her  down  than,  and  back  of,  even  this— 
of  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  for  psychology  to  give  an  account.     At  any 
rate,  waves  of  impulsive  action  that  seem  to  have  their  cause  in  the  rise  (all 
at  once  and  with  scarcely  discernible  means  of  intercommunication)  "''  wide- 
spreading   common  feeling,    welling  up  out  of  the  unconscious  above  tho 
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characteristic  of  the  emotions  and  passions.  A  much  lower  in- 
tensity, and  a  far  larger  admixture  of  influence  from  ideal  con- 
siderations, are  characteristic  of  the  sentiments.  It  follows  also, 
from  the  increased  presence  of  the  developed  life  of  imagination 
and  thought  in  the  sentimental  forms  of  feeling,  that  their  com- 
plexity is  usually  greater  than  that  of  the  emotions.  But  there 
is  probably  no  form  of  sentiment — not  even  the  most  ideal, 
whether  in  the  class  of  the  ethical,  or  the  a?sthetical,  or  the  re- 
ligious feelings — which  is  not  tinged  with  some  discernible  form 
of  the  same  so-called  bodily  resonance  which  is  so  much  more 
obvious  in  the  coarser  emotional  states.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  increase  the  intensity  of  any  of  the  most  ideal  sentiments, 
they  at  once  show  tendencies  to  assume  an  emotional  phase. 
"With  enough  of  intensity  and  reactionary  feeling  from  the  in- 
duced bodily  condition,  all  sentiments  become  indistinguishable 
from  those  states  which  we  do  not  hesitate  also  to  call  emotions. 
Moreover — as  has  already  been  made  quite  obvious — any  typical 
form  of  human  feeling  may  be,  at  one  time,  exhibited  as  an  emo- 
tion, at  another  time  as  a  sentiment ;  and  individuals  of  different 
temperaments  and  different  culture  have  essentially  the  same 
primitive  feelings  in  the  form  of  either  emotions  or  sentiments. 

\  4  The  truth  may  be  illustrated  by  considering,  in  its  changing  phases, 
any  one  of  the  typical  forms  of  feeling  enumerated  in  \  2.  Indeed,  the  hints 
there  given  as  to  the  course  of  development  followed  by  all  the  composite 
feelings,  enforce  the  same  truth.  But  to  take  another  illustration,  let  us 
consider  the  mother's  feeling  of  affection  for  her  child.  Within  a  few  min- 
utes even,  this  feeling  may  pass  from  a  mild  and  half-conscious  affection  to 
a  pronouncedly  sentimental  stage,  as  she  thinks  of  his  promise  intellectually 
or  of  his  return  of  her  affection  for  him  ;  or  as  she  imagines  the  time  when 
her  hopes  regarding  his  future  will  bo  realized.  But  instantly,  the  sight  .  f 
danger  to  him,  or  the  news  of  harm  to  him,  may  cause  the  feeling  of  love 
to  mingle  with  fear  and  grief,  and  stir  it  up  to  all  the  intensily  and  "  so- 
matic reaction  "  necessary  for  a  highly  emotional  phase.  With  respeci  to 
all  this,  the  very  words  "emotion"  (suggestive  of  feeling  as  furnishing  force, 
acting  dynamically),  and  "sentiment"  (suggestive  of  thinking  sensibility), 
are  significant.  That  animal  wonder,  or  curiosity,  also,  which  we  have  seen 
to  lie  capable,  of  development  into  a  refined  sentiment,  only  needs  the  addi- 
tion of  unwonted  intensity  and  of  its  result  upon  the  bodily  organism,  to  as- 
sume an  emotional  form.  Thus  \\e  read  of  that  queen  of  Prussia  who  i 
death  with  joyful  readiness,  rather  than  fear,  because  she  should  BOOD 
"  know  the  truth  of  the  things  about  which  the  philosopher  I.eilmil/  could 
not  ti  II  her."  Closely  connected  with  the  feeling  of  curiosity  is  the  fe< 
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the  muscles),  of  quickened  or  slower  activity  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  the  vessels  of  venous  and  arterial  circulation, 
the  secretory  vessels,  etc.),  of  temperature,  and  of  various  obscure 
and  ill-localizable  forms  of  sensuous  irritation.  This  changed 
condition  of  the  peripherally-lying  organs  now,  in  turn,  reacts 
upon  the  central  organ  which  initiated  them  ;  and  further  in- 
tense and  wide-spreading  nerve-commotion,  having  an  external 
origin,  is  occasioned  in  the  brain — to  mingle  with,  and  supple- 
ment and  modify,  the  original  centrally  initiated  nerve-commo- 
tion. Thus  an  emotion,  physiologically  described,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  nerve-storm  which  gathers  intensity,  at  first, 
in  some  comparatively  limited  region  of  the  brain,  but  quickly 
spreads  from  storm-center  to  storm-center,  as  it  were  ;  which 
sweeps  down  the  different  paths  of  exit  upon  the  lower  centers 
and  upon  the  different  systems  of  muscles,  upon  the  vascular  and 
secretive  and  respiratory  systems  ;  and  then,  from  all  these  pe- 
ripheral parts,  return  currents  sweep  backward  further  to  disturb 
the  centers  that  lie  within  the  brain. 

Psychologically  considered — that  is,  as  a  rising  and  predom- 
inating condition  of  consciousness,  or  succession  of  affective 
states — an  emotion  has  ordinarily  the  following  history  :  Some 
form  of  feeling  arises  as  the  affective  accompaniment  of  a  cer- 
tain presentation,  memory,  imagination,  or  thought.  For  certain 
reasons,  connected  writh  the  disposition,  mood,  or  more  definite 
past  experience  of  the  individual  mind,  the  object  which  excites 
affective  consciousness  is  fixated  by  attention,  and  associated 
with  trains  of  mental  images  that  tend  to  intensify  it.  But  as  the 
feeling  increases  in  intensity  it  changes  in  mixed  quality ;  for 
we  begin,  although  perhaps  without  recognition  of  the  fact,  to 
feel  our  own  contracting  or  relaxing  muscles,  the  quickening  or 
slowing  of  our  heart-action,  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  res- 
piratory apparatus,  the  various  visceral  stirrings,  manifold  and 
not  easily  describable  skin-sensations,  and  indeed  all  the  obscure 
as  well  as  more  obvious  workings  of  the  r./y>/r.w//v  results,  within 
the  bodily  organs,  of  the  feeling  itself.  Thus,  psychologically 
considered,  all  the  Emotions  are  seen  to  have  certain  common 
characteristics  ;  these  may  be  summed  up  as  their  general  "  emo- 
tional "  character  or  tone — <ti<  ini]><>rt<tnt,  }>nrt  «f  //7//V//  /'.•,•  muslihit- 

<•</    />;/   tfinf  fonlfiil  of  the  ulj'i-cfiri'  COnSClOUSneSS  tr/tir/t    <!<)><  /iilx  <//>nn 
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The  complete  explanation  of  tin-  differences  in    i  he  content  of 
affective  consciousness  corresponding  to  the  different  so-calle<i 
emotions — anger,  grief,  fear,  joy,  and  the  like     is   to  be   found, 
3:3 
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ings  are — it  has  been  shown  already — interesting ;  and  they  determine 
largely  the  presentations  of  sense,  or  the  images,  or  thoughts,  which  get  su- 
perior recognition  in  the  stream  of  consciousness,  ami,  as  we  say,  "  fix  the 
mind"  upon  themselves.  But  attention  is,  physiologically  considered,  dis- 
tinctively a  cerebral  process  ;  it  implies  increased  circulation  and  molecular 
activity  in  somewhat  definitely  localized  regions  of  the  brain.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  very  direction  of  attention  to  the  initial  feeling  tends  to  intensify 
it.  "Do  not  mind  the  insult  if  you  do  not  wish  to  get  more  mad  over  it." 
"  Do  not  think  of  the  lost  object  or  opportunity,  if  you  would  keep  down  your 
grief,"  etc. — so  do  we  bear  witness  to  the  intensifying  influence  upon  the 
feeling  of  the  attention  it  commands.  Again,  as  the  intensity  of  the  affec- 
tive accompaniment  of  my  perceptions,  imaginations,  and  thoughts,  increases, 
I  am  inclined  more  and  more  to  say  :  "  How  can  I  help  thinking  of  that 
which  I  so  intensely  feel  ?  "  All  this  is  significant  of  the  fact  that  the 
feeling  is  "  working  itself  up"  into  the  emotional  stage. 

No  considerable  intensity  of  cerebral  and  concomitant  psychical  excite- 
ment can  exist,  however,  without  quickly  and  profoundly  influencing  the  pe- 
ripheral parts  of  the  body — the  different  systems  of  organs,  both  external 
and  internal.  This  is  a  psycho-physical  necessity  of  the  first  rank  ;  it  is  due 
to  the  very  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  the  natu- 
ral relations  which  this  system  sustains  to  the  states  of  consciousness.  This 
fact  is  the  general  explanation  of  that  marked  effect  which  all  highly  emo- 
tional states  have  upon  the  heart  and  bowels  and  respiratory  apparatus  es- 
pecially, but  also  upon  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  head,  and  different  main 
external  members  of  the  body.  Such  connection  is  consecrated  by,  and 
even  inseparably  embodied  in,  all  our  language.  Hence  arises  the  tendency 
to  locate  the  emotions  in  these  parts  of  the  bodily  organism  rather  than  in 
the  brain.  Shemitic  peoples  particularly  emphasize  the  viscera  and  their 
behavior  and  condition  as  indicative  of  character.  The  "soft"  heart  and 
the  "  hard"  heart,,  the  "good  "  heart  and  the  "  bad  "  heart,  and  all  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  and  of  common  life  are  in  evidence  here.  The  swelling  of 
pride  makes  men  carry  the  "head  high"  and  step  with  a  strutting  gait  — 
this  when  it  is  coarsely  emotional  ;  but  when  of  a  more  sentimental  order, 
the  same  feeling  retreats  within,  as  it  were,  and  both  occasions  and  feels 
far  less  of  purely  somatic  reaction. 

We  note  as  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  same  view,  such  common  experi- 
ences as  the  following  :  We  all  tend  toward  the  emotional  condition  of  con- 
sciousness whenever  any  rise  in  the  intensity  of  the  total  conscious  state 
NH'l'kn/i/  occurs.  In  general,  the  saying  is  justified,  that  from  mere  feeling 
to  emotion  is  a  "  lea])."  This  lea])  maybe  produced  by  a  quirk  an  1  decided 
rise  in  the  sensational  content  of  consciousness,  even  when  such  content  has 
little  or  no  meaning;  as  in  the  case  of  the  lean  to  anger,  or  iV;ir,  or  wonder, 
which  loud  noises  and  bright  flashes  of  light  and  strong  skin-sensations 
occasion.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  that  rapid  rise  in  the  feeling  of 
elV»H  which  takes  place  when,  the  motor  apparatus  being  duly  set  to  pro- 
duce a  given  result,  we  find  mil-selves  unexpectedly  resisted.  MoM  men 
are  st  roiigly  tempted  to  gel  an  •  i  •  al  I  he  resistance  of  the  inert  olijecl  \\  lii.-h 
excites  such  a  sudden  rise  of  feel  in-.',  .lars  ;uid  shocks  of  every  kind  tend  to 
throw  us  into  the  emotional  condition  of  consciousness.  |',y  recurring  ! 
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is  pale  angel1  as  well  as  flushed  anger;  and  with  many  persons  the  trembling 
of  the  lips  is  more  observable  than  the  setting  together  of  the  teeth  ;  the 
tottering  than  the  bracing  of  the  lower  limbs.  Much  depends  not  only  upon 
the  physical  condition  of  the  patient,  but  also  upon  the  kind  of  emotion— 
whether  hatred  or  fear  or  grief,  etc. — which  is  mingled  with  the  auger. 
The  intense  emotion  of  hatred '  partakes  of  all  the  prominent  bodily  rever- 
berations of  anger ;  it  is  indeed  in  this  regard  almost  indistinguishable  from 
it.  In  emotional  hatred  we  have  to  notice  the  grinding  teeth,  threatening  or 
defensive  gestures  and  poses  of  the  tense  muscles,  the  contracted  or  wide- 
open  conditions  of  the  eyes,  the  convulsions  of  the  lips,  vocal  organs,  and 
facial  muscles.  In  both  auger  and  hatred  the  feeling  of  the  abdominal  dis- 
turbances as  a  general  coloring  of  consciousness  rather  than  as  localized 
bodily  sensations,  and  of  the  changed  conditions  of  the  capillary  circulation 
in  the  skin  ("  goose-flesh,"  creepings,  and  changes  in  temperature-sensa- 
tions) are  prominent  features  of  the  emotion. 

The  emotion  of  fear  -  when  sudden  and  overpowering,  has  certain  charac- 
teristics of  an  organic  sort  in  common  with  anger  and  hatred.  In  other 
characteristics  its  somatic  tinge  is  the  opposite,  as  it  were.  Here  a  tem- 
porary paralysis  of  the  muscles,  rendering  them  either  immovably  rigid  or 
trembling  under  insufficient  cerebral  control,  is  distinctive.  Thus  the 
badly  frightened  man  "  stands  like  a  statue,  motionless  and  breathless,  or 
crouches  down  as  if  instinctively  to  escape  observation."  His  heart  beats 
wildly  or  faintly,  and  pallor  of  skin,  with  cold  perspiration,  become  notice- 
able. Indeed,  this  effect  upon  the  exudations  of  the  skin  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  somatic  reactions  of  this  emotion.  Inside 
the  mouth  the  membrane  is  dry  through  imperfect  action  of  the  salivary 
glands  ;  and  this,  with  the  trembling  of  the  muscles  used  in  vocalization, 
accounts  for  the  husky  and  indistinct  voice  of  the  "terror-stricken."  Indeed, 
the  voice  sometimes  refuses  at  all  to  obey  the  will  (vox  faucibus  Itaesil). 
But  grief,  when  strong  and  sudden,  and  accompanied  by  sobbing  and  con- 
vulsive respiration,  is,  in  respect  of  its  bodily  resonance,  somewhat  like  a 
mixture  of  anger  and  fear.  If  long  continued,  it  bears  the  marks  of  that 
generally  flaccid  condition  of  the  muscles  and  anaemic  condition  of  the 
blood-vessels  which  is  characteristic  of  the  painful  emotions.  The  bent 
neck,  the  relaxed  cheeks  and  jaws,  the  collapse  of  fiber  around  the  shoxil- 
ders,  the  hanging  arms  and  dragging  legs,  the  slowed  respiration  and  heart- 
beat, indie-ate  the  one;  and  the  pallor  and  shrunken  expression  of  the  skin 
and  chilly  sensations,  indicate  the  other,  of  these  effects.  But  the  opposite 
of  all  this  is  the  bodily  condition  which  results  from,  and  resounds  in,  tin- 
emotion  of  joy.  Yet  either  of  these  opposite  emotions  may  stimulate  the 
lachrymal  glands  to  weeping  and  disturb  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
intestines. 

g  8.  It  would  bo  a  mistake,  however,  to  consider  that  these  grosser  forms 
of  the  more  animal  emotions  alone  1'all  under  the  influence  of  what  \\  e 
have  railed  a  characteristic  bodily  resonance.  rnmaiiifested  emotions 
of  anger,  hatred,  love,  jov,  grief,  wonder,  and  the  like,  often  burn  much 
the  longer  and  even  more  intensely.  Indeed,  to  .five  expression  to  tin 
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the  conscious  intellection  may  be  felt  as  intensification  or 
modification  of  the  rising1  emotion  itself.  Here  we  recur  to 
what  was  formerly  said  about  so-called  "  feeling-s  of  relation  " 
(p.  186  f.).  In  dependence  upon  the  time-rate  of  the  mental  train 
we  experience  feeling's  of  excitement  or  tedium,  etc.;  in  de- 
pendence upon  changes  in  the  complex  quality  of  our  percep- 
tions, imaginations,  and  thoughts,  we  experience  feelings  like 
those  of  novelty,  or  monotony,  bewilderment,  or  pleased  recog- 
nition, etc.  But  as  the  storm  of  emotional  excitement  rises 
and  swells,  the  time-rate  of  the  ideas  and  thoughts  is  necessa- 
rily altered  ;  clear  perception  becomes  difficult  or  impossible, 
and  likewise  clear  definition  of  our  imaginings  and  reasonings. 
"  Hasty  '  feeling  and  "  deliberate  "  reflection,  "  heated  "  emo- 
tions and  "cool"  thoughts,  cannot  swim  together  in  the  same 
portion  of  the  stream  of  conscious  life.  This  incompatibility 
is,  indeed,  not  strict ;  and  the  limits  of  it  vary  greatly  with 
different  individual  cases  and  persons.  There  is  no  doubt  on 
the  Avhole,  however,  concerning  the  marked  disturbing  effect  of 
greatly  increased  intensity  of  feeling  upon  the  intellective  side 
of  consciousness.  But  the  very  feeling  which  produces  tJie  dis- 
turbance of  ideation  and  thought  is  destined  in  turn  to  feel  this 
di8tii/'l»ince.  This  form  of  secondary  reaction  may  be  consid- 
ered, physiologically,  as  resulting  from  the  centrally  initiated 
nervous  agitations  which,  while  they  proceed  from  brain-center 
to  brain-center,  effect  changes  simultaneously  in  the  physical 
basis  of  both  feeling  and  intellection.  Or  —  to  refer  again 
to  the  general  physiological  theory  of  feeling  (p.  193  f.)  —  the 
"  semi-chaotic  surplus  "  of  cerebral  nerve-commotion  rises  to 
such  an  extent  as  relatively  and  temporarily  to  overpower  those 
more  orderly  and  law-abiding  neural  processes  on  which  clear 
ideation  and  thinking  depend.  Ordinary  experience  affords 
plentiful  illustration  of  this  result  as  a  purely  psychological 
phenomenon,  a  process  in  consciousness,  as  sueh.  Any  rising 
flood  of  emotional  excitement,  as  all  well  know,  upsets  our  or- 
derly trains  of  mental  images  and,  especially,  our  power  care- 
fully to  draw  logical  conclusions  on  clearly  recognixod  grounds. 
But  this  very  "'upsetting,"  if  it  cannot  be  reduced  or  controlled, 
not  only  adds  to  the  initial  emotional  excitement,  but  may 
greatly  change  its  character  while  increasing  it.  Thus  extreme 
anger,  or  grief,  or  h;itn-d,  or  fear,  or  love,  may  ;ill  tend  to  come 
together,  as  it  were,  in  an  unspeeiali/ed  eniotion:il  eon.lit.ion  ; 
somewhat  as  all  color-tones,  when  made  more  and  more  intense, 
tend  to  become  whitish  and  merge  in  one  tone-less  visual  sensa 
tion. 
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on  intellection,  there  is  also  a  great  difference  between  the  different  kinds 
of  emotions.  The  "expansive"  emotions — such  as  pride,  self-satisfaction, 
moderate  excitement  at  the  novelty  of  one's  situation,  love  of  approbation, 
and  expectation  of  applause — most  frequently,  when  kept  within  certain  in- 
definite limits,  are  favorable  to  increased  and  more  effective  intellectual  ac- 
tivitv.  AVhile  other  emotions,  such  as  shame,  fear,  self-distrust  or  self- 
loathing,  monotony,  and  ennui,  depress  and  limit  this  activity.  Here  again 
the  place  for  individual  idiosyncrasies  is  indefinitely  large.  A  small  trace 
of  shame  or  anxiety,  or  even  of  pride  and  love  of  approbation,  will  upset 
some  persons  more  than  a  relatively  large  amount  of  fear  or  anger.  The 
latter  emotion  (anger),  indeed,  operates  very  differently,  in  different  cases, 
in  its  effect  upon  the  intellectual  powers.  Some  men  are  at  their  very  best 
intellectually  when  they  are  very  mad.  This  fact  doubtless  rests  largely 
upon  a  physiological  basis  ;  it  requires  for  its  realization  a  sound  heart  and 
lungs,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  which  the  emotion  makes  upon  these  or- 
gans for  rapidly  increasing  action.  It  is  also  significant,  perhaps,  of  general 
robustness  of  character.  Here  again  we  may  refer  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther's 
praises  of  the  excellent  effects,  in  his  own  case,  of  occasional  strong  out- 
bursts of  this  passion.  And  Balzac  makes  Louis  Lambert  say  :  "  Anger, 
like  all  our  passionate  expressions,  is  a  current  of  human  force  acting  elec- 
trically. .  .  .  Do  we  not  meet  with  men  who,  by  such  a  discharge  of  their 
volition,  reduce  and  refine  the  sentiments  of  the  masses?"  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  faculties  of  other  men  shrivel  under  the  influence  of  anger  ; 
with  them  it  shows  itself  as  a  depressing  and  contracting  emotion.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author  just  quoted  :  "  Passions  are  either  defects  or  virtues  in  the 
highest  power." 

Considerations  like  the  foregoing  are  of  great  importance,  not  only  for 
the  understanding  of  psychology  as  a  science,  but  also  for  the  correct  appre- 
ciation and  intelligent  control  of  our  fellow-men.  For,  as  the  very  word  sig- 
nifies, it  is  the  "emotions"  that  more;  and  yet  so  varied  and  ivmiplii-atrd 
are  the  kinds  and  directions  of  movement  thus  produced,  that  no  generaliza- 
tion of  high  import  and  wide-reaching  application  can  ever  be  attained. 

The  foregoing1  considerations  fitly  introduce  us  again  to  the 

Complexity  of  the  Emotions,  considered  as  highly  developed 
forms  of  feeling.  The  increased  complexity  of  feeling  in  de- 
pendence upon  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  intellectual  lilt- 
is  to  be  understood  only  in  connection  with  the  entice  history  of 
intellectual  development.  Hence  new  kinds  of  emotion  arise  as 
the,  general  evolution  of  our  conscious  life  goes  on.  Even  in 
those  cases  where  a  rapid  transition  takes  place  from  one  form 
of  intense  feeling  to  another.  <>r  where  "  conflict  of  emotions" 
occurs,  the  resulting  state  may  lie  m-ogni/ed  as  a  really  new 
kind  of  emotion. 

A  modern   writer1  on  the   psydiologv  of   feeling  confirms  his 
view  ol'  the  relathifv  of  all  feeling  l»y  the  following  common- 

1  llOffdilif.  Outline  i)l  IV-yi •holti-.'y,  p.  279. 
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side  of  consciousness  is  not  properly  described  as  simply  a 
change  from  a  thin  but  intense  stream  of  one  kind  of  feeling  to 
a  similar  stream  of  another  kind  ;  the  rather  is  the  whole  land- 
scape of  the  soul  like  that  we  see  in  nature  when  lights  and 
shadows,  spots  of  cloud  and  storm  and  spots  of  sunshine,  form  a 
mingled  whole.  The  field  of  affective  consciousness  is  almost 
always  a  cltiaro-oscuro.  The  emotion  that  comes  from  having  the 
heart  torn  between  the  call  of  duty  and  the  pleadings  of  natural 
affection,  for  example,  or  between  love  of  the  object  and  hatred 
of  his  conduct,  or  between  pity  for  weakness  and  contempt 
for  yielding  to  it — all  this  is  what  makes  the  tragedy  of  life, 
actual  or  artistic,  so  profound  and  so  captivating  of  our  earnest 
attention.  This  it  is  which  the  great  works  of  art — like  Antigone, 
Hamlet,  and  Lear — put  upon  the  stage.  Here  we  may  fitly  refer 
to  that  tendency  of  the  mind  to  rebound  from  one  form  of  emo- 
tion quickly  to  its  opposite,  to  which  frequent  reference  has  al- 
ready been  made.  In  this  respect,  however,  dispositions  differ 
markedly  ;  and  different  individuals  can  be  understood  as  re- 
spects their  emotional  development  only  when  we  also  take  into 
account  all  the  connected  development  of  memory,  imagination, 
thought,  and  will.  The  physiological  reason  for  this  is  doubt- 
less to  be  found  in  that  general  condition  of  cerebral  agitation 
and  extra-cerebral  overflow,  that  loosening  of  circumscribed  cen- 
ters and  opening  up  of  nerve-tracts,  which  all  intensifying  of 
feeling  involves. 

$  12.  The  inadequacy  of  the  theory  of  feeling  which  denies  that  affective 
states,  as  such,  differ  qualitatively,  and  accounts  for  all  the  complex  forms 
of  emotion  as  only  "  ideationally  "  different,  is  again  apparent.  According 
to  "Volkmann  '  we  cannot  speak  of  a  reciprocal  influence  of  the  feelings  as 
such.  The  influence  of  feelings  on  each  other — he  holds— is  only  apparent ; 
synchronous  feelings  inhibit  each  other  because  the  circles  of  ideas  in  whieh 
they  have  their  rise  inhibit  each  other  ;  while,  for  a  corresponding  reason  in 
the  relations  of  the  ideas,  the  accompanying  feelings  support  and  further 
each  other.  All  this,  however,  neglects  (he  fundamental  character  of  the 
affective  phenomena  of  mental  life.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  one  often 
passes  from  joy  to  grief,  or  undergoes  a  struggle  between  the  two  emotions, 
because,  for  example,  pleasant  news  is  succeeded  by  sad  news,  or  the  total 
event  under  contemplation  is  partly  pleasant  :nid  partly  sad.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  emotion  itself  not  int're.|iiently  seems  to  take  the  lead  ;  all  at  once 
we  are  sad  without  clearly  knowing  the  reason  why,  and  then  matters  which, 
but  an  hour  ago,  seemed  joyful  now  seem  rather  titled  to  support  and  in- 
crease our  tendency  to  grief.  As  to  Hie  relation  between  the  increasing 
complexity  of  our  life  of  ideation  and  thought,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
development  of  the  higher  feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to 

'  Lchrbueh  d.  l^ycholo^ii-.  II.,  p.  339  f. 
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pleasure  "  which  Schopenhauer  affirms  is  the  companion  of  a  certain  form  of 
grief — that  "which  the  most  melancholy  of  all  writers  called  the  'joy  of 
grief.' " 

The  treatment  of  the  Teleology  of  the  more  complex  and  de- 
veloped Emotions,  like  that  of  feeling-  generally  as  pleasure- 
pain,  has  been  attempted  from  the  points  of  view  held  by  com- 
parative and  evolutionary  psychology.  The  scientific  success  of 
this  treatment,  however,  as  explaining  the  differentiation  of  the 
emotions,  cannot  be  called  great.  In  general  the  following  two 
principles  apply  to  some  forms  of  emotional  excitement :  (1)  The 
motor  reactions  called  forth  as  a  part  of  the  bodily  resonance 
are  adapted  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  subject  of 
the  emotion  ;  and  (2)  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  imi- 
tation and  sympathy,  these  same  or  other  reactions  operate  for 
the  defence  and  preservation  of  a  multitude  of  the  same  species. 
Thus  the  immediate  result  of  auger,  or  hatred,  is  to  put  the  in- 
dividual into  the  best  muscular,  vaso-motor,  and  respiratory 
condition  for  defence  or  attack  ;  the  spreading  sympathetically 
of  the  same  emotions  rallies  the  surrounding  individuals  of  the 
same  species  to  united  energies  in  the  same  directions.  Fear, 
also,  tends  to  check  the  uncautious  advance  into  danger  and  to 
set  up,  before  thought  can  have  time  to  draw  conclusions,  the 
movements  in  retreat.  In  how  large  a  way  the  development  of 
intellectual  wonder  is  serviceable  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
race,  we  shall  see  more  clearly  when  we  have  considered  its  sen- 
timental form.  Moderate  emotions  of  joy  are  directly  sanitary 
for  the  individual  ;  and,  by  contagion,  when  we  see  their  expres- 
sion in  others,  we  are  helped  scarcely  less  than  when  made  sub- 
jects of  the  emotion  at  first  instance.  Even  grief — though  more 
indirectly  through  exercise  of  memory  and  imagination  upon 
the  consequences  of  conduct — may  prove  serviceable  in  a  bio- 
logical way. 

\Ye  cannot  believe,  however,  that  such  restricted  teleology  of 
the  emotions  is,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory.  Taking  all  the 
facts  of  experience  into  the  account,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
emotions  are,  on  the  whole,  "life-saving"  and  ''  growth-pro- 
moting "  functions  of  body  and  mind — in  the  merely  biological 
meaning  of  the  words  "  life  "  and  "  growth."  In  the  excessively 
intense  form  in  which  they  all  tend  to  recur,  unless  checked  by 
the  forces  of  an  ideational  and  ethical  development,  the  emo- 
tions expend  life  and  hinder  growth.  AVo  have  seen  that,  phys- 
iologically considered,  they  are  all  significant  of  an  "overplus/1 
which  quickly  becomes  an  "overflow,"  of  cerebral  disturbance. 
Both  the  "  sthenic "  (or  intensely  innervating)  and  the  ''as- 
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eyes,  which  accompanies  frowning,  is  unfavorable  for  distinct  vision.  The 
latter  authority  also  correctly  remarks  that  the  graver  "  the  peril  becomes, 
the  more  do  the  reactions  which  are  positively  harmful  to  the  animal  prevail 
in  number  and  in  efficacy."  But  all  this  is  only  one  of  iumnnerable  in- 
stances where  biological  and  evolutionary  psychology  becomes  self-contra- 
dictory, or  at  least  quite  inadequate,  in  its  attempt  to  explain  the  whole 
round  of  man's  psychical  phenomena.1 

The  Distinction  between  the  Passions  and  the  Emotions  is 
not  such  as  to  require  a  separate  treatment  of  the  former. 
Emotions  which  have  by  frequent  repetition  become  habitual, 
and  are,  as  it  were,  backed  up  by  will,  may  be  called  "  passions." 
Connected  with  this  difference  of  the  two  is  the  different  relation 
to  imagination  and  to  thought.  Oil  these  intellectual  operations 
the  so-called  passions  may  be  said  to  feed,  and  so  to  attain  the 
life  and  heat  which  give  them  a  persistency  not  to  be  found  in 
the  distinctively  emotional  states.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
deeply  seated  and  intense  forms  of  the  life  of  feeling-  —  the  "  rul- 
ing passions,"  as  we  are  wont  so  expressively  to  denominate 
them  —  tinge  the  entire  character  of  our  mental  images  and 
of  our  habitual  conclusions.  Thus  the  passionate  jealousy  of  the 
king  in  the  Winter's  Tale  makes  him  perceive,  imagine,  and  in- 
fer, the  infidelity  of  the  really  faultless  Hermione  ;  while  the 
emotion  of  jealousy  in  Othello  sweeps  away  reason  and  hurries 
the  will  on  to  the  murderous  deed.  It  is  for  this  reason  chiefly 
that,  as  Hoffding  says,  ~  "  Repetition  has  a  different  effect  upon 
emotion  and  upon  passion  ;  it  weakens  the  one,  and  feeds  the 
other."  The  brooding,  reflective  character  of  passion  makes  it, 
as  it  were,  press  more  indelibly  into  the  soul  certain  ideas  and 
judgments  ;  while  emotion  tends  for  the  time  being  toward  the 
obliteration  of  all  ideation  and  reasoning.  The  storm  of  emo- 
tion clears  up  and  cools  off  the  psychical  atmosphere  ;  it  leaves 
the  nervous  system  and  mind  alike  relaxed.  But  passion  burns 
with  the  steady  heat  of  a  tropical  summer. 

Nevertheless,  passion  is  ever  ready  —  especially  in  some  nat- 
ures —  to  take  upon  itself  emotional  characteristics,  and  so  to  flame 
up  and  vent  itself  in  greatly  increased  psycho-physical  disturb- 
ance; just  as  even  perpetually  active  volcanoes  may  have  their 
periods  of  enormously  increased  eruptive  energy.  And,  indeed, 
the  distinction  between  the  passions  and  the  emotions,  like  the 
distinction  between  the  emotions  and  the  sentiments  (and  even 
more  obviously),  is  only  a  relative  one.  -1  <'ii't<iin  continuity  »f 
nature  /•>///*  //>/•"/'////  ///<•  entire  series  of  </<>•<  /i>j>nn/its,  «N  respects 
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CHAPTEK   XXIV. 

THE   SENTIMENTS 

As  the  complex  life  of  human  feeling-  develops  in  more  obvi- 
ous dependence  upon  the  contemporaneous  development  of  im- 
agination and  thought,  new  kinds  of  feelings  are  manifested  for 
which  we  have  chosen  the  term  "  sentiments."  The  nature  of 
the  sentiments,  as  distinguished  from  the  emotions,  has  already 
been  described  in  a  negative  way ;  the  former  lack  that  marked 
intensity  and  consequently  large  admixture  of  secondary  feeling 
due  to  bodily  resonance  which  characterize  the  latter.  Posi- 
tively, then,  we  may  now  say,  the  sentiments  are  the  most  ideal 
and  spiritual  of  all  the  forms  of  developed  feeling.  In  apply- 
ing the  word  "ideal"  to  the  sentiments  we  should  understand 
that  these  affective  phenomena  are  the  farthest  possible  distant 
from  such  relatively  simple  and  content-less  feelings  as  man  has 
in  common  with  the  lower  animals.  The  sentiments  are  feelings 
full,  so  to  speak,  of  ideas  ;  some  of  them  may  even  be  said  to  be 
feelings  that  arise  only  in  the  presence  of  "ideals,"-— or  of  those 
complex  constructions  of  imagination  and  thought  which  the 
developed  mind  holds  before  itself  as  types  or  patterns  of  what 
is  not,  but  what  ought  to  be.  The  possession  of  sentiments 
implies  then — whether  their  moral  quality  be  considered  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent — a  comparatively  refined  and  highly  cultured 
stage  of  ideation  and  reasoning.  But  by  calling  the  sentiments 
"  spiritual"  forms  of  feeling  we  mean  to  emphasize  in  a  positive 
way  the  very  thing  which  we  emphasi/e  negatively  when  we 
assert  that  they  are  not,  like  the  emotions,  obviously  built  upon 
a  basis  of  somatic  reactions.  They  are,  of  all  our  affective  phe- 
nomena, most  obviously  ascribed  purely  to  a  highly  generalized 
and  abstract  conception  of  the  /'/</<>,  considered  us  freed  from  all 
dependence  upon  the  bodily  organism. 

Here,  however,  the  conclusion  made  necessary  by  our  entire 
doctrine  of  the  nature  of  feeling  must  not  be  abandoned.  All  this 
is  only  relative.  The  sentiments  reveal  their  kinship  with  the 
primitive  forms  of  feeling  and  with  their  twin  sisters,  the  emo- 
tions. It  is  only  in  respect  of  degree  that  they  ha\e  this  ideal 
36 
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form  of  the  feeling  of  fear   (a  mixture,  therefore,  of  the  expansive  and  re- 
tractive organic  conditions). 

Those  sesthetical  sentiments  which  are  appealed  to  by  art  in  the  forms 
of  comedy  and  tragedy  are,  of  course,  incapable  of  realization  without  the 
appropriate  bodily  resonance.  Laughter,  or  even  the  tendency  to  laugh,  is 
impossible  as  a  form  of  conscious  feeling,  without  admixture  of  felt  physio- 
logical processes  of  laughter  or  tendency  to  laughter.  This  is  probably  true 
even  of  that  "  exquisite  laughter  that  comes  from  a  gratification  of  the  rea- 
soning faculty" — already  referred  to — where  the  merriment  is  most  interior, 
brain-like  as  it  were,  and  unexpressed  as  far  as  visible  tokens  go.  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  sublime,  the  tone  of  the  sentiment  may  be  altered  by  ad- 
mixture of  slight  amounts  of  other  kinds  of  refined  feeling,  with  their  char- 
acteristic mild  forms  of  bodily  resonance.  There  is  just  a  tinge,  at  least,  of 
anger,  or  contempt  in  the  sentiment  of  satire  ;  and  of  sympathy,  or  grief,  in 
the  most  cultivated  forms  of  humor.  While  the  sentiments  which  enter 
into  the  higher  kinds  of  tragedy,  whether  as  necessary  for  its  artistic  produc- 
tion, or  dramatic  representation,  or  sympathetic  appreciation,  make  acknowl- 
edged drafts  upon  the  bodily  organism  for  their  expression  and  support. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  psycho-physical  question,  how  much,  and  what, 
are  the  necessary  somatic  reactions  that  characterize  the  moral  sentiments. 
Doubtless,  what  we  call  "  conscience  "  is  in  different  men  a  very  different 
affair — characterized  much  more  by  unemotional  judgment  in  some  cases, 
and  by  unreasoning  emotion,  or  unemotional  and  unreasoning  impulsive 
"will-work,"  in  still  other  cases.  In  all  cases,  doubtless,  also,  conscience 
is  a  very  complex  development.  But  even  its  most  characteristic  and  uni- 
versal form  of  sentiment— the  feeling  of  obligation,  the  feeling  of  "the 
ought" — does  not  seem  to  be  free  from  somatic  influences.  The  pale  and 
completely  intell actualized  concept  of  obligation,  could  such  a  form  of  men- 
tal life  be  realized,  might  have  its  bodily  basis  chiefly  in  the  motor  accom- 
paniment of  language;  but  the  actual  concrete  feeling,  "  I  ought"  consti- 
tutes a  sentiment  of  obligation,  or  of  being  bound,  in  part,  just  because  it  is 
the  feeling  of  the  motor  impulse  to  inhibit  or  to  innervate  the  muscular  ap- 
paratns  necessary  to  some  action  to  which  (he  feeling  has  reference.  I  feel 
"  I  mx.vt  not  speak,"  "  I  must  not  strike,"  "  I  must  not  go,"  or  the  opposite. — 
and  all  this  is,  undoubtedly,  ordinarily  warmed  up  in  consciousness  by  the 
appropriate  secondary  bodily  resonances. 

The  various  special  forms  of  feeline-  which  are  customarily  classified  as 
ethical  sentiments,  might  bo  examined  in  detail  from  the  same  general  point 
of  view.  The  affection  of  lovo  in  the  complex  form  in  which  it  develops 
between  parent  and  offspring,  illustrates  well  an  entire  class  of  sentiments. 
Such  sentiment  is  originally  produced,  and  nurtured  in  all  its  earlier  stages, 
in  obvious  dependence  upon,  and  connection  with,  numerous  bodily  inrln- 
(  nee  .  It  i  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  so  iii  the  case  of  the  senti- 
7nent;i]  affect  ion  which  exists,  \\here  the  emotional  or  passionate  stages  are 
want  in1/,  between  persons  of  different  sex. 

It  is  the  cas"  of  the  lnVher  intellectual  feelings  which  seems  to  ofler  the 
most  nearly  perfect  exemption  from  all  traces  of  bodily  resonance.  Thai 
thesr  fei-lings,  however,  are  capable  of  assuming  the  character  of  distillling 
em  of  ions,  or  more  slo\\  ly  ami  yet  intensely  burning  passions,  we  have  already 
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complex  ideational  and  logical  development,  are  almost  patho- 
logical in  character.  On  the  contrary,  intellectual  curiosity, 
and  that  feeling-  of  conviction  which  attaches  itself  to  the  per- 
ceptive and  ratiociuative  products  of  intellect,  are  rather  of  the 
nature  of  universal  human  sentiments.  While  a  high  estimate 
of  the  value  of  truth,  as  such  and  for  its  own  sake,  may  properly 
be  held  to  mark  an  exalted  standard  of  attainment  in  ethical, 
even  more  surely  than  in  merely  intellectual,  development. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  enumerate,  with  confidence 
that  no  omissions  were  being  made,  the  intellectual  sentiments 
of  the  second  class.  Indeed,  the  rather  might  we  claim  that 
probably  every  new  shade  of  discriminate  logical  processes 
has  its  corresponding  shade  of  feeling  accompanying  and  spe- 
cially belonging  to  it.  Here  we  go  back  again,  as  it  were,  to 
first  principles  in  the  development  of  mental  life.  "NVe  have 
seen  that  discriminating  consciousness  belongs  to  all  conscious- 
ness, so  far  as  consciousness  contains  data  for  knowledge  of  its 
own  processes  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  most  primary  intellec- 
tion is  relating  faculty.  But  all  activity  of  relating  faculty,  we 
have  also  seen,  has  its  accompaniment  of  feelings  of  relation. 
Personifying,  and  speaking  in  a  figurative  way,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  mind  feels  itself  as  it  conducts  all  the  logical  processes. 
This  is  true  of  even  the  simplest  processes  of  recognizing  simi- 
larities, contrasts,  etc.;  as  well  as  of  those  coupling  and  uncoiip- 
ling  processes  which  go  on,  in  the  most  primitive  forms  of  af- 
firmation and  negation,  between  the  ideas.  All  the  processes  of 
perception,  -memory,  imagination,  and  thinking,  therefore,  Inn;  ///,  //• 
peculiar  affective  accompaniments  :  for  feeling,  in  an  all-around 
and  pervasive  way,  is  no  less  variable  and  fertile  in  productivity 
of  various  species,  than  is  intellect,  in  the  widest  meaning  of 
the  latter  term. 

The  feelings  which  characterize  the  intellectual  processes, 
like  all  other  forms  of  feeling,  have  their  tone  of  either  pleas- 
ure or  pain.  From  this  point  of  view,  they  may  be  divided  into 
pleasant  jind  painful  intellectual  sentiments.  However,  win n 
this  tone  becomes  obtrusive,  its  very  existence  detracts  from  the 
sentimental  character  of  the  feeling.  For  example,  the  struggle 
to  accomplish  an  act  of  recognitive  memory,  or  to  find  a  middlo 
term  in  an  argument,  or  to  recognize  a  relation,  or  to  under- 
stand a  principle,  may  become  predominatingly  painful.  Sus- 
pense or  confusion  of  memory,  and  of  the  processes  of  reasoniB 
may  be  felt  as  a  painful  emotion.  But  even  \\here  the  feeling  of 
the  logical  activities  does  not  reach  this  emotional  stage,  it  still 
has  its  mildly  unpleasant  or  pleasant  tone  Such  tone  may 
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influence  and  po\ver  which  are  associated  with  knowledge.  To  tell  what  we 
know,  bnt  is  unknown  by  others,  or  even  to  think  of  ourselves  as  holding 
truth  in  possession  which  we  can  communicate  at  any  time,  begets  pleas- 
ant feeling.  To  this  may  be  added  the  benevolent  desire  to  do  good  with 
our  knowledge,  either  in  a  limited  way  to  a  few  individuals  or  to  the  entire 
race  as  a  contributor  to  its  beneficent  and  growing  stock  of  knowledge. 

In  connection  with  this  complex  accretion  or  development  of  feeling  as 
the  affective  accompaniment  of  knowledge,  the  conception  of  knowledge  it- 
self expands,  becomes  ruore  general  and  more  abstract.  By  knowledge 
one  comes  to  understand  something  "  universal,"  something  grand  and  in- 
conceivably vast  in  extent,  of  which  one's  own  actual  knowing  processes  are 
only  a  poor  and  very  partial  representative.  Even  the  most  intense  and 
narrow  specialist  finds  quite  impracticable  the  task  of  making  his  own  the 
entire  realm  of  knowledge  that  belongs  to  his  chosen  specialty.  But  other 
equally  incommensurable  specialties  are  known  by  him  to  exist.  And  be- 
yond the  aggregate  of  them  all — the  total  sum  of  acquired  human  knowl- 
edge— lie  the  imagined  immensities  of  space,  as  it  were,  to  be  yet  explored 
and  brought  within  ken,  and  then — the  greater  more,  yet  beyond.  Thus  do 
imagination  and  thinking  succeed  in  refining  the  conception  of  knowl- 
edge so  that  it  may,  as  an  object  of  sentiment,  absorb  the  devotion  of  those 
who  worship  their  own  conception.  What  a  mingling  of  manifold  senti- 
ments is  thus  represented  by  the  so-called  "  pure  "  desire  or  love  of  knowl- 
edge. 

$  3.  The  desire  of  knowledge,  and  the  love  of  it,  need  but  little  further 
work  of  imagination  to  develop  a  mixed  and  rather  morbid  form  of  sentiment 
somewhat  characteristic  of  modern  times.  Let  us  suppose  the  personifica- 
tion of  an  admirable  system  of  generalizations  to  become  more  complete. 
We  have  now  framed  a  conception  (really  of  an  exceedingly  vague  and  ab- 
stract order)  which  appears  worthy  of  the  passionate  devotion  of  any  intel- 
lect that  has  no  feeling  for  concrete  personal  interests — for  the  actual  fears, 
loves,  hopes,  and  faiths  of  humanity — but  only  for  its  own  most  perfect  work. 
This  abstract  conception,  thus  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood  and  made  into  a 
lovely  and  attractive  mistress,  shall  be  called  "Science;"  and  over  oppo- 
site to  it  stands  its  worshipping  devotee  (Empedocles) — "  A  living  man  no 
moi>e  ;  Nothing  but  a  devouring  flame  of  thought,  but  a  naked,  eternally 
restless  mind  !  "  Perhaps  fortunately,  however,  the  intense  and  somewhat 
sordid  interest  of  the  age  in  the  merely  practical  benefits  of  scientific  inquiry 
counteracts  largely  this  overwrought  sentiment. 

\  4.  The  intellectual  sentiments  depend  upon  imagination  for  the  con- 
struction of  their  i<h'<ik.  Although,  therefore,  we  speak  of  them  as  intel- 
lectual or  logical,  they  are  none  the  less  a-stlictical  in  character.  Es- 
sentially considered,  the  feeling  of  desire  for  scientific  achievement,  of 
admiration  for  such  achievement,  of  love  and  devotion  toward  it,  are  akin 
to  those  which  are  felt  by  the  artist  and  the  lover  of  art.  With  a  somewhat 
different  shading  of  the  various  forms  of  feeling  which  fuse  in  the  complex 
stall1,  the  resulting  sentimenl  becomes  quasi-moral  in  its  character.  If  what 
is  known,  whether  by  percept  ion  or  Belf-consciousness  or  inference,  is  thrown 
into  the  form  of  a  proposition,  this  proposition  is  called  a  truth.  About  the 
conception  which  answers  to  this  word  ("truth")  there  develops  a.  com- 
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proposition,  then  one  instantly  rejects  or  cautiously  considers  the  shocking 
proposition. 

Further  analysis  of  the  affective  attitude  of  niiud  toward  the  character  of 
its  own  intellectual  processes  would  show  that  this  attitude  may  involve  con- 
tributions from  nearly  or  quite  all  of  those  simpler  feelings  of  relation  to 
which  reference  was  formerly  made  (p.  186  f.).  Tims  the  complex  sentiment 
of  fitness  implies  the  fusion  or  struggle  of  feelings  of  surprise,  expectation, 
recognition  (with  feelings  of  similarity  and  difference),  etc.  With  these  ele- 
ments, more  or  less  intense  feelings  of  anger,  hatred,  fear,  love,  admiration, 
and  other  quasi-assthetical  and  ethical  emotions  may  be  mingled.  The  en- 
tire complex  of  feeling  may  then  be  spoken  of  as  "  the  way  the  man  takes  " 
any  particular  proposition;  or  the  "way  in  which  it  finds  him."  Practi- 
cally, the  affective  attitude  thus  determines  very  largely  what  every  man  ac- 
tually conies  to  accept  for  false  or  for  true.  Particularly  is  this  apt  to  be 
so  in  matters  of  aesthetics,  ethics,  and  religion,  where  feelings  of  fitness  or 
unfitness  are  at  once  most  subtle  and  complex,  and  also  most  influential  and 
least  subject  to  influence  from  ratiocination. 

As  compared  with  the  forms  of  feeling  we  have  just  been  ex- 
amining1, the  ^Esthetical  Sentiments  are,  at  once,  both  more  sen- 
suous and  more  objective.  It  is  the  blending-  of  the  two  sets  of 
characteristics  denoted  by  these  words  (sensuous  and  objective) 
which  enables  us  to  describe  these  sentiments  as  peculiar  affec- 
tive conditions  of  consciousness.  Whenever  we  are  caught  and 
held,  as  it  were,  in  a  contemplative  attitude  of  mind  before  cer- 
tain objects,  we  experience  a  unique  form  of  agreeable  feeling- 
winch  may  be  called  "  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful."  Its  con- 
trasted, or  opposite,  form  of  sentiment  is  evoked  in  "  the  feeling- 
of  the  ugly  "  (or  aesthetically  unpleasing).  Four  things  will,  in 
g-eneral,  be  noted  as  true  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  aesthetical  sentiments  considered  as  actual  and  concrete  states 
of  consciousness  in  the  individual.  It  is  only  "as  such,"  that 
psychology  considers  these  sentiments  ;  or  even  raises  any  of  the 
various  problems  connected  with  the  understanding  and  practice 
of  the  various  arts,  or  of  the  real  nature  of  beautiful  objects.  The 
consideration  of  such  problems,  and  even  their  very  definition  as 
problems,  belongs  to  the  philosophy  of  aesthetics.  Of  sesthetical 
consciousness,  as  such,  the  following'  is  in  general  true  :  (1)  The 
object  which  excites  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  is  always  some 
construction  implying  a  refined  and  developed  activity  of  imagi- 
nation. This  object  may  indeed  be  an  object  of  perception  ;  as  in 
all  cases  where  the  sentiment  is  evoked  by  some  natural  thing, 
by  beautiful  scenery,  by  a  picture  or  other  work  of  art.  or  l>y 
some  heroic  or  benevolent  deed  of  which  we  are  witnesses.  Or, 
again,  it  may  be  some  product  of  tin-  constructive  image-making 
faculty;  as  where  one  admires  one's  own  cast  le-in-the-air,  or 
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the  idealizing  tendency,  and  upon  the  power  to  form  "ideals." 
This  tendency  is  itself,  in  a  measure,  the  expression  of  a  sort  of 
craving  after  that  which  transcends  the  limits  of  actual  experi- 
ence :  it  bears  witness,  in  its  higher  manifestations,  to  the  insa- 
tiable thirst  for  what  is  perfect,  the  aspiration  after  the  more  be- 
yond, as  it  were.  This  power  is  only  the  expression  of  the  fact 
that  imagination  and  thought,  with  respect  to  the  products 
which  result  from  their  combined  activity,  never  cease  to  grow, 
never  reach  any  recognized  barriers  beyond  which  the  possibil- 
ity of  pushing  their  work  forward  is  not,  at  least,  conceivable. 
TJms  the  highest,  richest,  and  parent  activity  of  intellection  (which  is 
not  ma  i  uiij  t?n>  </i-airi/tg  of  conclusions  but  rather  the  con  sir  action  of 
ideals)  has  for  its  affective  accompaniment  the  highest,  richest,  and 
parent  of  the  sentiments—  &  remark  which  is  true  of  the  psychical 
processes  connected  with  the  ethical  as  well  as  the  sesthetical 
ideals. 

\  6.  It  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  draw  a  line  just  where  the  sensu- 
ously agreeable  passes  over  into  the  aesthetically  pleasing.  But  on  the  in- 
tellectual side  of  this  new  kind  of  consciousness,  which  is  characterized  by 
genuine  sesthetical  sentiment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  important  work 
done  by  the  constructive  imagination.  Development  of  imagination  is  nec- 
essary to  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  ;  the  higher  and  more  refined  the  activ- 
ity of  imagination,  the  more  purely  sesthetical  does  the  side  of  feeling  be- 
come. Therefore  it  has  been  held  by  some  writers  that,  even  in  the  case  of 
all  perception  of  beautiful  objects,  (1)  the  pleasure  attaches  itself  to  the 
form  and  not  to  the  material  of  sensation  ;  (2)  the  object  must  be  recognized 
by  the  mind  as  implying  relations  ;  (3)  there  must  be  some  series,  or  com- 
posite, of  agreeable  objects.1  Now,  it  is  by  activity  of  imagination  alone 
that  "form"  is  imparted  to,  or  recognized  in,  the  sensuous  materials;  and 
it  is  imagination  and  thinking  that  give  the  recognized  "  serial  "  and  "  com- 
posite "  character  which  the  beautiful  object  has.  For  example,  while  a 
single  tone  sounded  by  a  pure  voice  might  be  sensuously  agreeable,  an  aria 
or  harmony  (a  series  or  composite  of  tones)  would  be  necessary  to  arouse 
;esthetical  feeling.  So,  also,  might  any  single  color  to  a  healthy  eye,  it'  pre- 
seined  in  moderate  intensity,  be  sensuously  agreeable;  but  only  arrange- 
ments of  colors  could  be  in  good  or  bad  «'sf  hotical  taste. 

Such  statements  as  the  foregoing  must  be  accepted  as  emphasizing  an 
important  truth  concerning  the  nature  of  eesthetical  consciousness.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  case  of  the  ;esthetical  sentiments  is  like  that  of  every  other 
complex  development  in  the  life  and  growth  of  human  feeling.  We  can 
never  lay  our  finger  on  the  precise  spot  when-  the  new  manifestation  of  fac- 
ulty, resulting  from  fusion  of  simpler  elements,  first  begins  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  mind's  life.  For  example,  m>  musical  clan;;'  is 
heard  as  a  poor  and  thin  simple  tune  ;  it  is  itself  a  harmony  of  fundamental 
tones  and  over-tones,  although  the  consciousness  cannot  analyze  it  (see 
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tlietical  sentiment.  One  can  be  hurried,  or  snatched  away  violently,  into  a 
state  of  sensuous  pleasure  or  pain  ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  or  its 
opposite,  develops  relatively  slowly.  Connected  with  this  is  ('2)  the  fact  that, 
as  Sully  has  said,1  sesthetical  feelings  are  expansive  or  susceptible  of  prolon- 
gation. It  is  true  that  when  they  are  highly  emotional,  or  are  accompanied 
with  considerable  excitement  through  the  effort  of  the  mind  to  keep  a  rapid 
pace  in  its  analysis  and  appreciation  of  novelties,  they  may  become  weari- 
some and  exhausting.  But  in  their  delicate,  sentimental  form  they  imply 
that  more  passive  and  yet  intelligent  attitude  before  the  object,  which  is 
sometimes  called  "  intuition."  This  attitude  has  the  accompaniment  of  a 
slowly  spreading  and  prolonged  pleasurable  sentiment.  For  (3)  while  anal- 
ysis of  the  object  may  be  involved  in  the  arousing  and  cultivation  of  sesthet- 
ical  sentiment,  just  so  far  as  such  analysis  is  made  with  enough  effort  to 
attract  attention  to  itself,  it  detracts  from  the  possibility  of  sesthetical 
enjoyment.  This  fact  Schopenhauer  emphasized  in  exaggerated  fashion,  as 
follows  :  "Pure  contemplation,  sinking  one's  self  in  perception,  losing  one's 
self  in  the  object,  forgetting  all  individuality,  surrendering  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  follows  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  and  comprehends 
only  relations."  Hence  (4)  arise  the  bodily  attitudes  which  men  naturally 
assume  when  they  are  in  the  act  of  contemplating  beautiful  visual  objects,  or 
are  hearing  fine  music ;  hence  also  the  intolerable  irritation  which  comes  from 
unfitting  sensuous  interruptions  (trivial  conversation,  laughter,  platitudes  of 
the  "  guide,"  beating  time  at  a  concert  with  a  fan  or  with  the  foot,  etc.),  in- 
even  from  the  proposal  to  argue  the  case.  In  the  same  way  (5)  must  we  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  explanation  and  argument  are  not  directly  productive 
of  sesthetical  feeling.  I  may  feign  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  because  I 
think  it  the  appropriate  thing  to  have  this  sentiment  ;  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, undoubtedly,  the  sentiment  springs  up  and  thrives  as  a  social  and  sym- 
pathetic feeling.  But  in  its  genuine  form  it  exists  only  as  those  preparations 
and  excitements  lead  to  the  right  contemplative  attitude  before  the  beauti- 
ful object. 

§  8.  The  statement  that  sesthetical  feeling,  whether  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able, is  not  merel-if  the  feeling  of  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  previous  statement  that  all  the  sentiments  involve  elements  due 
to  the  character  of  the  bodily  reactions.  Sensuous  pleasures  are  afforded  by 
nature  and  by  every  form  of  art.  Since  it  is  with  the  eye  or  the  ear  that  the 
principal  classes  of  beautiful  objects  are  intuited,  the  laws  of  the  pleasurable 
a'-fivity  of  Ihese  organs  must  bo  regarded  in  awakening  the  sentiment  of 
the  beautiful.  Hence  a  possible-  science  called  "physiological  a^tliel  ics." 
For  example,  a  work  of  architecture,  in  order  to  awaken  lesthetical  enjoy- 
ment, must,  not  have  its  main  lines  swept  in  directions  unnatural  and  painful 
to  the  moving  eye  ; — such  as  from  lower  ri L-!it -hand,  to  upper  lei'l-haml,  cor- 
ner, or  the  reverse.  Moreover,  optical  illusions — like  that  which  makes  a 
straight  window-sash,  when  set  in  a  bowed  front,  appear  crushed  in— must 
be  avoided.  Indirect  as--<>eiat  ional  results,  such  as  t  lie  feeling  of  insecurity 
which  is  produced  by  seemingly  insufficient  support  to  any  part  of  the 
structure,  are  especially  powerful. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  the  most  intelligent  lovers 

1  The  Hainan  Miucl,  II.,  p.  137. 
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sistent  with  the  very  nature  of  an  ideal.  Hence  the  race  and  the  individual 
are  found  admiring  at  one  time  what  they  pronounce  far  from  admirable  at 
another  time  ;  hence,  too,  they  are  scarcely  to  be  permanently  satisfied  with 
any  real  object.  For  the  limits  of  imagination  and  abstraction  can  never 
be  regarded  as  fixed. 

\  10.  The  influence  of  association  in  the  production  of  sesthetical  senti- 
ment requires  no  special  detailed  psychological  treatment ;  for  this  influence 
falls  under  the  same  principles  as  those  which  have  already  been  sufficiently 
expounded.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  place  where  association 
begins,  and  the  exact  amount  of  it,  cannot  easily  be  ascertained.  For  exam- 
ple, even  in  experimenting  with  simple  geometrical  forms,  or  with  combina- 
tions of  colors,  or  by  sounding  two  or  three  notes  in  succession  and  with 
some  variety  of  intervals,  the  distinction  between  what  is  "  naturally"  most 
pleasing  aesthetically,  and  what  is  so  "  on  account  of  association,"  can  seldom 
be  made  with  perfect  confidence.  In  general,  however,  the  element  of  asso- 
ciation is  least  prominent  in  music  and  in  its  testhetical  enjoyment ;  the 
reason  for  this  is  obvious  :  musical  sounds,  of  all  forms  of  artistic  impres- 
sion, embody  most  of  pure  feeling,  and  least  of  ideation  and  thought. 

It  belongs  to  aesthetics  rather  than  to  psychology  to  show  that  all  the 
more  complex  beautiful  objects  arouse  the  higher  forms  of  aesthetical  senti- 
ment, in  their  contemplation,  because  they  are  associated  with  some  ideal 
already  formed  in  conscious  life.  This  is  as  true  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
as  it  is  of  the  beautiful  in  art.  For  this  reason  the  sesthetical  appreciation 
of  nature  has  been  developed  in  association  with  the  religious  feeling.  In 
many  cases  the  two  are  indistinguishably  blended.  The  more  independent 
development  of  sentiment  toward  the  beautiful  in  nature,  as  such,  is  largely 
a  modern  affair.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  say  that  "the  feeling  for 
nature's  wild  solitudes  is  hardly  older  than  Rousseau."  '  The  Japanese,  at 
any  rate,  have  exhibited  it  for  centuries  in  their  principal  characters  and 
works  of  art.  Xor  do  we  believe  it  correct  to  say,  that  the  ancients  wholly 
lacked  it.  Yet  even  in  its  so-called  independent  modern  form  it  is  srmi- 
relJL'ious,  as  it  were.  "We  view  nature's  scenes  and  movements  as  products, 
and  admire  the  creative  and  expressive  spirit  behind,"  whenever  we  contem- 
plate nature  in  the  sesthetical  attitude. 

The  recognized  Kinds  of  the  Beautiful,  and  the  psychologi- 
cal theory  of  the  arts  which  produce  beautiful  objects,  depend 
upon  the  possible  variations  in  .esthetical  psychoses.  And  these 
variations  of  consciousness  depend  upon  the  combinations  of  the 
sensuous,  the  ideal,  and  the  al'l'eetive  elements  which  enter  into 
consciousness.  Here,  ns  in  nil  the  phenomena  of  I  lie  life  of  feel- 
ing, satisfactory  classification  is  dii'licult  or  impossible.  As  re- 
spects sensuous  data,  the  two  main  classes  of  beautiful  olijecfs 
are,  olijects  1  MM ut  if ul  to  sight  and  objects  beautiful  to  hearing. 
The  subdivisions  of  I  he  former  depend  upon  the  kind  of  material 
presented  to  the  eye,  or  upon  the  purpo.-,e  which  determines  its 

1  So  Sully,  Tin-  Human  Mind.  11..  p.  Ml. 
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nicely  executed  courtesy,  ami  declare  each  of  these  to  be  "pretty."  Or  I 
watch  a  yacht  in  full  sail,  or  a  gayly  dancing  child,  or  listen  to  a  scherzo 
•or  a  waltz  of  a  musical  master,  and  exclaim:  How  "charming!"  These 
three  kinds  of  experience  are  undoubtedly  •widely  different  states  of  con- 
sciousness ;  just  as  the  objects  are  very  unlike,  which  evoke  them.  Yet  such 
psychoses  are  all  sesthetical  sentiments,  and  the  objects  are  all  beautiful. 
This  is  because  they  all  belong  to  the  class  of  those  unique,  complex,  aiul  agreeable 
feelings  which  arise  on  contemplation  of  any  concrete  representation  of  an  ideal 
form  of  life. 

Psychological  analysis  discloses  the  more  important  of  those  fusions  of 
the  simpler  forms  of  feeling  which  result  in  the  principal  types  of  sestheti- 
cal consciousness.  For  example,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  sentiment 
of  sublimity  includes  a  certain  modification  of  sensuous  feeling  connected 
with  the  large  and  expansive  use  of  the  bodily  organs  in  contemplation  of  an 
object.  It  is  also  characteristic  of  this  sentiment  that,  in  it,  attention  is  not 
definitely  fixed  ;  the  processes  of  ideation  and  thought  are  vague  and  result 
in  no  definite  image  or  conclusion  ;  and  the  suggestions  and  associations  are 
of  a  mysterious,  unknown  more  beyond,  of  the  unlimited,  as  it  were.  All 
this  is  true  of  both  the  '•'  dynamical  sublime"  and  the  "  mathematical  sub- 
lime" (to  refer  to  Kant's  distinction)  ;  it  is  also  true  whether  the  "  dynami- 
cal sublime  "  is  presented  in  the  form  of  physical,  or  of  intellectual,  or  of 
moral,  power.  Hence  that  admixture  of  fear,  or  of  awe,  which  has  always 
been  recognized  as  entering  into  this  sentiment.  Hence  also  the  conflicting 
sense  of  the  admirable  greatness  of  some  power,  and  of  the  littleness  of  our 
oirn  power — by  accentuation  of  either  of  which  a  tinge  of  more  or  less  of  the 
pleasurable  or  painful  is  given  to  the  sentiment. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  experiencing  the  sentiment  of  the  pretty  or  the 
petite,  the  bodily  reactions  are  far  less  massive  and  swelling,  as  it  were  ;  at- 
tention is  concentrated  upon  a  certain  harmony  of  relations  confined  with- 
in a  small  space  ;  and  the  resulting  feeling  has  perhaps  a  slight  admixture 
of  the  pleasurable  sense  of  superiority  —  not  without  respect,  however,  for 
what  obeys  law,  if  even  on  so  small  a  scale  and  in  so  otherwise  trivial  parti- 
culars. Again,  we  call  that  graceful  or  charming,  whose  appreciated  ease  of 
movement  and  abundance  of  life  leaves  nothing  to  bo  desired  in  these  direc- 
tions, but  the  rather  relieves  us  from  the  feeling,  how  dillicult  and  painful  a 
thing  it  often  is  even  to  live  and  to  move  at  all. 

Such  indications  as  the  foregoing  are  confessedly  meagre ;  but  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be  based  upon  true  psychological  principles  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  understanding  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  various  forms  of 
festhetical  consciousness.  Out  of  this  root  might  grow  a  safe  psychological 
discussion  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  all  the  arts;  and  of  the 
general  characteristics  which  all  beautiful  objects  must  possess.  ]5ut  these 
things  are  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  a  treatise  on  descriptive  psychology. 

Some  reasonable  doubt  may  be  raised  whether  the  Feeling  of 
the  Ludicrous,  in  the  widest  meaning  of  this  term,  properly  be- 
longs witli  the  M-sthetiral  sentiments.  'Here,  it  is  evident' 
as  says  Sully--"  we  have  to  do  with  a  feeling  ,,f  ;l  l()\\ri-  level." 
But  although  this  is  true  of  most  kinds  of  laughter,  and  of  the 
87 
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vated  man  watches  the  play  of  children,  or  of  other  young  animals,  is  truly 
aesthetics!.  It  probably  has  nothing  to  parallel  it  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
lower  animals.  The  laughter  of  the  savage  as  he  triumphs  over  his  enemy, 
and  thrusts  him  through  with  his  spear,  is  indicative  of  a  crude  form  of  the 
same  emotion  as  that  which,  when  intellectually  (though  not  always  ethicallv) 
refined,  responds  with  the  "biting"  sarcasm  or  the  "stinging"  jest.  But 
merriment  over  what  we  call  "  wit  "  has  less  of  the  so-called  malevolent  ele- 
ment in  it ;  and  the  feeling  of  admiration  or  surprise  at  the  intellectual  dis- 
play—the wit  that  is  shown  in  this  way— further  modifies  the  feeling  of  the 
ludicrous.  Although  the  distinction  is  not  sanctioned  by  uniform  usage, 
and  (like  all  distinctions  in  this  realm  of  conscious  life)  is  not  always  to  be 
made  with  perfect  confidence,  yet  the  sentiment  called  "humor  "may  be 
said  to  involve  more  or  less  of  benevolent  and  kindly  feeling.  It  is  there- 
fore the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous  shaded  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
induced  by  sarcasm  and  satire.  Its  refinement  and  application  to  the  wide 
realm  of  human  experience  is,  in  general,  characteristic  of  a  high  degree  of 
intellectual  and  moral  development. 

The  Sentiments  customarily  called  Ethical  (or  Moral)  are  of 
two  classes;  either,  first,  siich  as  are  in  themselves  distinctly 
unique  and  original  forms  of  moral  consciousness ;  or,  second, 
such  as,  although  not  themselves — properly  speaking- — ethical 
in  character,  are  the  springs,  or  motives,  of  that  conduct  to 
which  the  distinctly  ethical  feelings  attach  themselves.  The 
second  of  these  classes  of  feeling  includes  the  natural  emotions 
of  auger,  fear,  shame,  curiosity  ;  but  especially  of  hatred,  sym- 
pathy, and  the  various  forms  of  the  affection  of  love.  All  psy- 
chological discussion  of  the  truly  "  moral  feelings  "  should,  then, 
begin  with  the  forms  belonging  to  the  first  class  ;  they  are  in- 
deed, as  we  have  already  said,  the  unique,  and  only  distinctively 
moral,  sentiments.  They  may  be  said  to  consist  of  t\vo  pairs  of 
opposites.  Those  are,  (1)  the  feeling  of  obligation — the  feeling 
for  which  we  use  such  terms  as  "I  ought,"  "he  ought,"  ''one 
ought,"  etc.,  or  the  opposite  feeling,  "I  ought  not,"  "he  ought 
not,"  etc.  Closely  connected  with  and  akin  to  this  feeling  of  ob- 
ligation, but  not  the  same  in  its  coloring  and  import,  is,  (2)  the 
feeling  of  moral  approbation,  or  its  opposite,  the  1'ccling  of  mora.1 
disapprobation.  This  latter  sentiment  \ve  express  by  saying  my 
conscience  "commends,"  or  "condemns,"  me  (or  him)  for  having 
done  so  ;  or,  in  case  the  feeling  ris^s  to  a  sufficient  height  of  en- 
ergy, we  may  experience  a  sort  of  exulting  over  one  class  <>f 
deeds,  ami  regret,  or  remorse,  or  indignation,  or  repulsion,  over 

another  class  of  deeds. 

For  the  actual  origin  in  consciousness  of  these  sentiments, 
we  note  the  following  conditions  as  necessary  :  (1)  The  feelin  • 
of  obligation  arises  only  in  view  of  some  deed,  or  course  of  con- 
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the  development  of  moral  sentiment  both  resembles  and  differs 
from  that  of  sesthetical  sentiment.  The  two  are  alike  as  respects 
the  interdependence  of  feeling-  and  intellect ;  but  in  matters  of 
morals  judgment  takes  the  lead,  and  men  feel  they  ought  to  do 
that  which  they  can  reasonably  conclude  to  be  rig-lit ;  whereas  in 
art,  even  the  most  cultivated  consciousness  is  rather  apt  to  judge 
an  object  beautiful  only  because  it  powerfully  arouses  assthetical 
sentiment.  Reasons  for  this  difference  undoubtedly  lie  largely 
in  the  very  conditions  of  human  development.  Commonly  ac- 
cepted standards  of  judgment  must  be  evolved  in  matters  of 
moral  conduct,  or  Society  could  not  advance  at  all  or  even  exist. 
But  the  same  thing  is  not  so  true  of  Art. 

(4)  The  sentiment  of  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation 
follows  the  contemplation  of  some  deed  or  course  of  conduct,  as 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  as  respects  its  moral  character  ;  and 
this  sentiment  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  obligation,  although 
dependent  upon  it.  Here  the  connection  between  judgment  and 
moral  feeling  is  indissoluble,  is  of  the  very  nature  of  moral 
reason.  What  I  judge  right,  that  I  feel  I  ought  to  do  ;  and 
what  I  ought  to  do,  if  regarded  as  done,  that  I  must  approbate. 
On  the  contrary,  what  I  judge  wrong,  that  I  feel  I  ought  not  to 
do  ;  and  what  I  ought  not  to  do,  if  regarded  as  done,  that  I 
must  morally  disapprove.  From  the  point  of  view  of  individual 
consciousness  and  its  phenomena  considered  as  suck,  the  ought-feel- 
ing and  the  feeling  of  moral  approbation  are  attached,  without  any 
intervening  process  of  ratiocination,  to  a  so-call<-d  moral  judgment  j 
but  in  makimj  up  the  judgment,  any  amount  of  r«i*«nii)g  is  ad- 
missible, for  it  is  an  affair  of  evidence,  more  or  less.  Nevertheless, 
a  curious  and  interesting  reversal  of  this  process  is  customary 
enough,  is  indeed  essential  to  practical  morality.  For,  in  ethics 
as  in  art,  men  incline  to  judge,  and  actually  do  judge,  that  to  be 
rationally  correct  which  they  sentimentally  approbate.  This  is, 
however,  only  a  special  instance  under  the  general  influence  of 
f  'ding  over  intellect.  The  specialty  consists  in  this,  that  in  con- 
duct, Avhich  is  the  sphere  of  morals,  the  very  conditions  of  life 
and  growth  force  upon  us  certain  standards  to  which  a  regular 
reaction  of  feeling  has  become  attached,  without  the  reasons  for 
the  standard  being  apparent  or  even  attainable. 

But,  finally,  (5)  tJic  i'1/iind  s<  nli i/n'/if*  <irc  <tx  «i'i<j<ii»/  <nnl  iu<;/p 
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these  two  fundamental  forms  of  moral  feeling  are  unique,     \\liy 

they  arise  in  the  individual,  and  why  they  have  thnt  nature  and 
connection  with  each  other,  and  with  the  development  of  intel- 
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conduct  which,  as  we  say,  "  ought  to  be  realized."  But  all  this,  of  course, 
involves  the  further  abstraction  of  our  conceptions  and  their  detachment 
from  the  more  individual  forms  of  experience.  Yet  even  here,  if  the  word 
"  ougltt"  retains  any  semblance  of  a  genuinely  moral  significance,  it  correspond* 
to  the  awakening  of  the  same  unique  form  of  sentiment.  The  sentiment  it- 
self is,  however,  found  attaching  itself  more  and  more  to  some  form  of  an 
ideal.  And  here  we  return  again  to  the  dependence  of  the  ethical  feelings 
upon  imagination  and  intellect  for  their  development.  Here  also  we  note 
once  more,  from  another  point  of  view,  the  difference  between  the  aesthet- 
ical  and  the  ethical  sentiments  ;  there  are  many  kinds  of  the  former,  to  re- 
spond to  many  kinds  of  the  beautiful ;  but  there  is  only  one  species  of  the 
ought-feeling—forever  essentially  the  same  for  the  child  and  the  adult,  for 
the  savage  and  the  man  of  culture.  But,  again,  there  is  the  greatest  variety 
in  the  kinds  of  conduct  which  call  forth  this  unique  feeling  ;  and  this  vari- 
ety is  largely  due  to  the  working  of  well-known  principles  of  evolution. 

\  14.  Whether  evolution  in  the  race  can  do  anything  whatever  toward  ac- 
counting for  these  unique  moral  sentiments  is  a  doubtful  matter.  We  do 
not  believe  that  it  can  ;  we  do  not  believe  that  it  even  makes  any  approach 
in  the  right  direction  toward  rendering  such  a  satisfactory  account.  But  the 
question  is,  of  course,  a  psychological  question  only  so  far  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  is  concerned  ;  and,  psychologically  considered,  we 
have  already  spoken  of  the  feeling  of  the  ought  as  incomparable  and  unique. 
This  we  believe  to  be  true  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  re- 
gard the  feeling  as  a  result  of  evolution,  in  the  case  of  the  individual.  Nor 
do  we  find  any  sure  traces  of  distinctively  moral  feeling  among  the  lower 
animals.  The  nearest  analogue  to  it  is  doubtless  the  animal  emotion  of 
shame.  The  latter  is  closely  akin  to  a  mild  form  of  fear,  and  the  signs  of 
the  two  are  not  infrequently  confounded.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
some  of  the  lower  animals — as,  for  example,  the  dog  especially — exhibit 
signs  of  shame  after  having  done  certain  deeds,  or  having  failed  in  certain 
endeavors.  So  does  a  defeated  football  team  ;  or  a  school-boy  returning 
with  torn  clothes  from  his  half  -  holiday.  But  even  if  we  admit  that  the 
consciousness  of  the  canine  retriever,  which  has  failed  to  bring  back  his 
bird,  or  that  of  the  poodle  which  has  torn  the  forbidden  cushion  \vhere  he 
has  been  lying,  exactly  parallels  human  consciousness  in  similar  ciicum- 
stauces,  it  does  not  follow  that  either  animal  or  man  is  here  experiencing  a 
genuine  moral  sentiment.  For  shame  is  no  more  than  are  other  natural  emo- 
tions, of  necessity,  a  moral  feeling.  In  order  t<>  t»mme  morn!,  tl«-  f^'ling 
must  be  converted  into  shame  for  liai-imj  </<*//<;  what  <»«•  co//s<  •//)//*•///  /<Wx  one 
ought  not  (in  the  ethical  meaning  of  the  irord  "ought"}  to  har>-  dn>i,'.  Thus 
even  moral  shame  only  implies  in  an  indirect  way  the  ought-feeling;  it  is 
directly  more  like  the  feeling  of  moral  disapprobation.  lint  since  7/nim/ dis- 
approbation cannot  exist  without  implying  the  ought-feeling;  and  since 
shame  very  frequently  does  not  imply  the  ought-feeling,  W6  may  \\vll  doubt 
whether  •/,.],, line  moral  sentiment  of  any  kind  can  be  said  to  develop  out  of 
the  fueling  of  shame.  And  what  is  undoubted,  from  \vhate\.  r  p.  >int  of  view 
we  regard  the  matter,  is  this  :  irln'nfriT  ami  hnn-i'i-'-r  gi-miiin-  ui«ritl  s<'ntiint>i,t 
///•/.-v.s-  in  <•<)/, .sr/o//s//-'.s-.s-,  /As-  i-hai-ai-t'-rislifs  I'ntille  it  to  !><•  *'•(  njmrt  as  a  cAos  A// 

itself,  to  //••  considered  quite  //>//'</»••. 
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Wnen,  then,  morality  is  spoken  of  as  " essentially  a  social  !'• 

/."  tin-  statt-mi'iit  may  I"1  Correct,  "i'  oiil\'  pai'tiallx  tnir.or 
ijtiitf  iTroin-oiis,  according  to  tin-  iiiti-r|M-i-tatioii  •_•  i  \  •  n  to  it. 
And  \\ln'ii  f.-''liiiL'-  of  kindness,  >ymi>atliv,  and  various  form>  of 
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detinite  and  concrete.  As  lias  already  ln-eii  >aid.  it  i>  >om.  \>-.ir- 
ticul.ir  deed  of  will,  or  course  of  conduct,  \\  lio>.-  ..Mi-.-.t  ion  is 
T  It  and  for  which  the  approving  or  disapproving  sintin.  I 

leiienced.      Such  deed  of  will,  or  conr  --    of  -  onduct. ordinarily 
icerns  -om,-  .,t'ner  l>ein^  than  <mr>i  Ives,  who  i-.  like  ours< 
a   moral    and  -el f  conscious  or,  at   any  rate,  a   >eiiti<nt    ln-jnj-.      It 
mav  In-   possible  to  show  that   rational  rii-dit    conduct  could   imt 
c\i-t    e\ce|it  under  conditions  of   a  social  communit  \   ;   and    th    I 
irid>  ed.  the  very  words  riirlit  and  wron^  have  no  rational  mean- 
in  •_'    \\ithout    ini|ilviiiLT    consofjuencos    of    conduct    atl'ect  ini_r    the 
happiness,  or  otln  r  form  of  the  well  liejiu'.  of  such   comniuiiit\'. 
I'.    '    '         ••    conclusions  are  not  to   lie   derived   dip--tlv   from   the 
re    "f    ethical  consciousness,  as    ^\\<-\\  \    th-  \-   1" •lom_r.  tlrit 

to  ethics  as  philosophy  rather  than  to  psychology*.      \- 

ft  ]'  f  "-t    one    may   just    a^    dtl-.    consider    the    ithi.-il 
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but  unmanifested  self-esteem,  as  the  most  obviously  social  feel- 
-  ings  of  sympathy  and  love  for  humanity.  Nor  does  the  impor- 
tant truth  that  the  peculiar  forms  of  excitement  which  ethical 
sentiment  sustains,  and  the  connected  judgments  as  to  what  it  is 
right  to  do,  have  resulted  in  the  course  of  evolution  from  the  ap- 
proving and  disapproving'  action  of  the  social  community,  affect 
the  statements  already  made. 

Among  the  so-called  egoistic  and  altruistic  feelings,  however, 
there  are  certain  which  are  powerful  adjuncts  to  the  development 
of  genuine  moral  sentiment.  Such  are  the  egoistic  feelings  of 
pride,  fear  of  the  evil  opinion  of  others,  and  love  of  aj (proba- 
tion, or  desire  to  hear  ourselves  praised  and  to  stand  well  in  the 
sight  of  our  fellows.  Such,  especially,  are  sympathy  and  all  the 
different  forms  of  love  as  dependent  upon  varying  relations  with 
all  manner  of  other  beings.  Upon  these  feelings  themselves— 
on  condition  that  they,  too,  may  be  represented  to  the  mind  as 
deeds  of  will  or  species  of  conduct — we  find  ourselves  pronoun- 
cing moral  judgment.  This  is  because  these  feelings  are  natu- 
rally, and  by  virtue  of  the  very  character  of  our  moral  training 
and  moral  development,  so  closely  connected  with  the  true  moral 
sentiments — with  the  ought-feeling  and  the  feeling  of  moral  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation.  All  education,  whether  adminis- 
tered by  social  environment  or  by  individuals  with  a  conscious 
purpose,  appeals  to  pride,  fear  of  opinion,  desire  of  approbation, 
sympathy,  and  varied  affection,  for  the  arousing  and  culture  of 
genuine  moral  feeling  and  moral  conduct.  Thus  the  conviction 
that  one  ought  to  feel  in  certain  ways — both  as  respects  self-feel- 
ing and  also  as  respects  feeling  for  others — becomes  a  part  of 
the  very  life  of  affective  consciousness. 

$  15.  Even  among  the  lower  animals  the  distinction  between  egoistic  nml 
altruistic  emotions  is  inexact  and  unethical.  Fear,. anger,  hatred,  pride,  etc., 
are  all  often  as  truly  altruistic  as  egoistic.  No  fiercer  and  more  courageous 
exhibitions  of  anger  and  hatred  can  possibly  be  called  out  in  wild  beasts, 
and  in  many  domestic  animals,  than  those  which  tire  connected  with  the  love 
and  protection  of  their  offspring.  Very  young  children  will  <>!';< -\\  My  at  one 
who  seems  to  attack  a  parent  or  a  nurse,  even  more  promptly  and  v<  hementlv 
than  when  the  attack  is  made  upon  themselves.  Nor  is  this  true  of  the 
lower  forms  of  these  emotions  alone.  Who  would  venture  to  consider  "  ego- 
istic "(in  any  defensible  meaning  of  the  term)  the  burning  passion  of  the 
parent  against  one  who  has  wrought  the  moral  ruin  of  a  ehild  ;  or  the  phil- 
anthropist's hatred  of  the  oppressors  of  the  poor  and  friendless  V  The  same 
thing  IS  true  of  fear.  Even  jealousy  and  pride,  which  seem  in  their  verv 
nature  to  be  most  purely  sellisii,  have  their  altruistic  aspects  and  uses.  The 
pride  we  take  in  the  honors  and  successes  of  a  relative  or  friend  is  far  more 
closely  allied  to  sympathy  and  love  than  it  is  to  any  form  of  self-interested 
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This  crudest  form  of  sympathy,  like  the  most  refined  and  truly  ethical, 
extends  to  every  kind  of  feeling  which  men  have  in  common.  Sympathetic 
anger,  dislike,  or  antipathy,  is  as  natural  and  as  truly  of  the  essence  of 
sympathy  (indeed,  in  its  way  often  as  "  moral ")  as  is  sympathetic  affection 
or  grief.  It  is  the  possibility  of  this  which  makes  all  forms  of  common  emo- 
tion often  so  genuinely  altruistic  in  their  expression  and  tendencies.  It 
is  certainly  not  true  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  nor  do  we  consid- 
er it  true  from  the  point  of  view  of  sound  ethical  theory,  that — as  Adam 
Smith  '  remarks — resentment  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  sympathy.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  different  kinds  of  sympathetic  feeling  differ  very  greatly 
with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  realized  ;  and  that  this  difference 
extends  to  the  ease  and  satisfaction  with  which  we  experience  them,  and  to 
the  connection  which  it  is  possible  to  establish  between  them  and  aesthetics] 
and  ethical  sentiment.  In  all  these  respects,  however,  the  sympathies  of 
different  races  and  different  individuals  show  that  infinite  variety  which  be- 
longs to  the  entire  life  of  feeling.  For  example,  a  Japanese  audience  at  a 
theatre  will  display  the  most  lively  sympathy  with  the  exhibition  of  fidelity 
to  his  liege  lord  (the  daimyd)  on  the  part  of  a  servant,  no  matter  with  what 
other  unseemly  and  immoral  emotions  this  sentiment  of  fidelity  may  be 
mixed.  But  in  the  most  refined  circles  of  Western  civilization  it  is  difficult 
to  excite  sympathy  with  a  crying  infant  or  an  angry  child.  Nor  are  there 
many  who  have  attained  enough  rational  self-control  not  to  feel  strongly  the 
truth  of  the  observation  of  a  modern  story-writer  :  "  It's  provoking  to  have 
an  object  of  pity  balk  !  "  While  certain  exhibitions  of  feeling — for  the  most 
part  of  the  slowly  moving,  "  sputtering "  kind,  like  fretfulness,  sulkiness, 
envy,  etc. — are  peculiarly  repulsive  to  sympathy.  On  the  contrary,  others 
have  a  well-known  contagious  character  ;  such  as  anger,  fear,  sorrow,  and 
the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous.  The  account  of  this  contagious  character  can 
be  given  by  evolutionary  science,  in  only  a  very  partial  way.2  Indeed,  in 
the  development  of  feeling  generally,  about  the  last  word  which  psychology 
can  utter  is  often  equivalent  to  saying:  Men  behave  in  this  way,  because  "  it 
is  their  nature  to." 

\  17.  The  development  of  sympathy  into  genuinely  altruistic  and  ethical 
sentiment  (ethical,  by  connection  established  between  it  and  the  ought- 
feeling)  is  dependent  upon  the  growth  of  intellectual  life.  We  have  seen 
that  it  is  an  only  half-intellectual  principle  of  imitation  which  largely  con- 
trols the  earliest  manifestations  of  sympathy.  But  with  the  growth  of  imag- 
ination the  ability  is  acquired  to  enter,  ideationally,  into  the  experience  of 
others,  and  so  consciously  to  "  feel  with"  them  in  a  highly  complicated  way. 
With  the  growth  of  thought  and  the  resulting  power  to  discern  conse- 
quences, comes  the  ability  to  estimate  the  grounds  on  which  the  feelings  of 
others  repose,  and  to  bring  them  to  standards  such  as  are  employed  in 
estimating  our  own  affective  phenomena.  Thus  we  find  ourselves  speaking 
of  our  sympathies  as  extending  to  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  others. 
We  enter  apj irobat  i ugly,  or  disapprovingly,  into  their  opinions  and  plans. 
This  shows,  of  course,  that  logical  conclusions  and  truly  ethical  sentiments 
are  lie  ing  aroused  wit  li  reference  to  another  consciousness  -  represent  at  ively 

1  M<ir:il  SiMitiiiiiMiN,  Sec.  ii..  cli.'i]).  iii. 
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aijili-x  than  the  .siun-t.i'.il  .  .f  character.     W.-  mighl  ah 

;ily)   what   i.  :    i 

:ids  no  less  HI  '.   than   ui'nn   hi 

:it. 


l'."th    in    n;itur<>    .-unl   in   development,   an    intim:it       I!    lati 
exists  between  the  ^sthetical  .-md  tin-  Mtliir;il  s^ntum-nN.    I'.i.th 
are  'I'-i-'-u-li-nt  for  tln-ir  lii_'h-T  f-.iiii->   UJMHI  tli«-  !';i<-ulty  »(  i.l.-.il 
i/iiiLr    t  h.-it  i--,  of  transcending  :irtu:il  ]»•.  -cui.-it  i\.'  .A  p.  ri-  oce  \>\ 

an  :i.-li\  itv  of  imagination  \\  hidi  ron-tni.-t-.  (.lij.-rts  in  Mttrnipti'.l 

I»..||ili-Iicc     \\itll     tllC     collcr|it  i.ill     of     "\\liat     ollirllt     to     !>•      ' 

r.'tii    r   tii.'in    "what   is."     The   spur   to   this   activity    li«-   in    tin- 

li   "f  human  nature  :  the  precise  form  of  th.    ..lij     I 

<••!  I  ami  ih-tinr.l  ;   for  th«'  fi-i-linur  i-  of  Mirh  natur.- 

to  1..-  permanently  sati-i'n-d.  and  th-'  d-  \.']opni«  nt  of 

ini  '  .'If   Kerves  oiilv    to   -,,•)  th.    .  nd    f-  T  r.'.ili/at  ioii  yei 

fnrtli.  Both  forms  of  sentiment,  tfc  •      :  Kin- 

dr-  li--al  i->fart  ion    \\  it  li   all    imp-  if-  i-i  ; 

d    of   sat  n    \\  it  h    \\  hat.  \  .  r    .  to   t  h«- 

iging-  and  rising  conception  of  the  ideal.     Bui    though  simi- 

lar  in   in  •  not    th-'  >aii:-         1     :    •  t  i.  al 
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sentiment  is  experienced  rather  in  contemplating  an  object  as 
representing  some  nearer  or  more  remote  approach  to  certain 
aspects  of  an  ideal  life  ;  ethical  sentiment  is  experienced  as  a 
binding  command  to  a  certain  form  of  action.  Yet  again,  when 
we  contemplate  such  conduct  as  ethical  sentiment  approves- 
surveying  it  objectively,  as  it  were — our  complex  feeling  is  very 
largely  one  of  sesthetical  admiration.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  contemplate  the  beautiful  object  as  itself  the  result  of  a  pos- 
sible action  on  the  part  of  some  moral  being,  our  complex  feeling 
is  largely  one  of  ethical  approbation.  For  both  the  beautiful 
and  the  dutiful  are  "  good ;  "  and  that  things  "  ought  to  be " 
beautiful  and  conduct  "  ought  to  be  "  dutiful,  is  the  persuasion 
to  which  the  highest  development  of  both  classes  of  sentiment 
leads  us  all. 

|  18.  The  deeper  connection  between  sesthetical  and  ethical  feeling  is 
here  simply  noted  in  passing,  as  it  were — noted,  as  a  significant  but  psycho- 
logically inexplicable  fact.  How  the  connection  arises  and  is  strengthened 
in  the  development  of  the  race,  it  belongs  to  the  anthropological  and  evolu- 
tionary study  of  man  to  point  out.  The  real  connection  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  morally  good  in  objects  and,  finally,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  world,  it 
belongs  to  philosophy  to  investigate.  But  even  descriptive  and  explanatory 
psvchology  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  sesthetical  and  ethical  faiths  and 
hopes  of  humanity — as  phenomena  of  consciousness. 

The  Sentiments  called  Religious  are  as  unmistakable  a  mani- 
festation of  the  developed  life  of  consciousness,  as  are  any  forms 
of  sentiment.  They  require,  however,  no  separate  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  scientific  psychology.  In  general  they  comprise 
such  kinds  of  feeling  as  arise  and  unfold  themselves  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  imagination  and  intellect  in  constructing 
certain  classes  of  objects  and  relations.  More  definitely,  they 
are  the  feelings  of  need,  fear,  trust,  admiration,  submission, 
hope,  love,  etc.,  that  develop  from  the  vaguest  and  most  instinct- 
ive forms  of  affective  disturbance  to  the  loftiest  sentiments,  as 
the  intellective  activities  preseni  the  mind  with  various  concep- 
tions of  God  and  of  his  relations  to  the  world  of  things  and  of 
minds. 


[On  tho  ppvelnplo-v  <>1  the  Sentiments  comp.  Sp-'iic'T  :  Print-ipl.  s  of  IVyln.lo^y,  TT., 
•  503  E.  <  hrai  t  Allen  :'  Physiological  ^Esthetics.  Horwicz:  Psycholpgisohe  Analj  *en.  iii., 
jp.  I'.'.'  I'.  I'Yelni'T  :  Voi  selmlr  il.  Ae-thetik.  Leslie  Stephen  :  Science  of  Ktliies,  chap, 
vili  CM  van  :  1'mlih  m  -  ilr  1'.  Ksthet  iipic  emit'  mporaine.  l,<>r/e  :  Outlines  of  ^Esthetics, 
Sullv:  Pessimism.  eha|p.  \i.  Hecker :  I'livsiol.i-.ri.-  u.  1'svelmhi^ie  «l.  1,-p.eln'iis.  Duboc : 
Psychologic  d.  Liebc;  and  other  works  cited  at  the  close  of  chapters  x.  and  xxiii.] 


CHAPTEB  XXV. 
i.-i..    CNSTINCT,   AND   DESIRE 

CI:I:T\I\  complex  pr-  -  in  conscionsni  •  111  to  stand 

luav  a-  it  \\.  re,  !••  t\\«-«-n  the  .-motion^  ami  th--  self-conscious 
dp  I'. -limps  it  \\ouM  !>»•  iimn-  correct  to  saj  that,  in  the 

.tinuitv  "f  tip   stream  "f  mental  lit'.',  psy.-hoM--  arise  in  \\liidi 

-  a!>out  ti>  l>n  ak    over   into  purpoxful  :ii-ti\ity  ' 
the  pur-nit  i  if  si  HI i •  jni/ed  rin I  —  \\  it  h  \arious  degtt  the 

mlin:_r  '•!•  dominance,  in  t'u>i<»i,  »i  tin-  ail'idive  ami  conative 

el.-iii.nts.      In  all  fiiiisciiiiis  -tat.  B  "f  this  cla>s,  !PI.\.  \.  r.  the  -  ml 

I  which  the  feeling  is  i-\«-it«-il  ami  tin-  purp-i-.-ful  v.ilitiun 

tlin-ctcil.  niii-t    I.,     pi-,  -i-ntfil    in    iili-a    liv    an   at-ti\it\   of  intellect. 
Tli.'V  all.   tli«T.  f'.r.-,   h:iv.-    tin-   thn-.-i'oM    .-. nnpl<  \it \    \\hirh    I 
loiiL1-  tii  tin-  development,  in  Lr'  ni'ial.  o\  conscious  faculty  :  but 

lln-ir  ilistim-tivr   f.'atiin-    is   that    f>  n't  h  put  t  iirj-   "f   m-  ntal    lit'.-   in 

il.  finite  ilin-i'ti.ins,  \\hirh  originates  in  some  funn   <>f  craving 

ami    \vliich    LBSUeS  in    SOme    t'orni    nf    \\illiiiLT.        In    tin-    lu-<i:t«l    lull 
•  \  nnili'L'i'-al  IIP  anitiLT  'if   tin-  \vnril.  tin  sc-   pi  -  ein- 

plia«.i/i-  tip-  'i i>i»  t',tl <•,   nature  of  niii;'l 

It  fiil!"V.  -  fr.iin  the  very  nature  ..f  all  u appetitive "  states  of 

tScioUSneSS,    that    tln-\     are    as    mum -ruiis    in     kiinl    as    are    the 
furm-  nf  at)'  iteineiit  in   \\hich   thi-1.    taU--  their  ri-'-  :   ami 

thi-s.-  latter  canimt    lie   -tri.-tlv    limit.-,!,  because  th--  .1-  \  .-h  ipim-nt 

of  experience,  considered  as  in\i>l\  iirj  f-  <  linir  \\ithits  in-. 

ami    turn-    <«f    "  pleasure  ]iain."   has    an    i:iih-linit  •  •    variety.      All 

appetitive  states  have  this  in  common,  however,  thai  they  t.-ml 
t .  i  »el  air.  liiiir  the  motor  organism.  The\  1  ><  !•  iie_r  t-  •  man  as  made 
fi.r  aeti.iii.  as  equipped  ainl  compelled  in  ilit  fur  himself  t>» 

ami  to  olitain.  to   pur-lie  ami  iml    mould,  to 

.  his  wants,  and  to  multiply  and  int.       •     :h-in  l-\  •    1 

•    -tinns.     M. ir--o\ei-.  siii  '.vth  of  ezperiei 

Mim-h  in  learniiiL'  the  prnper  inhil  iti.ms  \.>  }\\«- 
as    in    leariiinir   the    Jtropi-r    nn  >veiin  n'      to  natural 

wants    tin  -••  ap|n-titi\e  -t  it.  -  are  further  <  mpha- 

•i     f.  .  liiiL-    ami    \\ill;  or    ratlpr.    a-j.iin.    tin  \     mu -t    i 

!  1  .1  as  n  -ul  tin:/  from  a  \  arid  \  <.f  fusions  "f  feeling  and  "ill 
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Thus  that  is  characteristic  of  much  of  this  development  which 
Dr.  Ward J  remarks  of  so-called  desire :  "  When  the  new  idea 
does  not  lead  off  the  pent-up  stream  of  action  by  opening-  out 
fresh  channels,  when,  instead  of  this,  it  is  one  that  keeps  them 
intent  upon  itself  in  an  attitude  comparable  to  expectation,  then 
we  have  desire." 

Various  terms — all  of  them  characterized  by  more  or  less  of 
indefiniteness — have  been  employed  to  describe  these  appetitive 
states  of  consciousness  ;  prominent  among-  them  are  the  follow- 
ing- three — impulse,  instinct,  and  desire.  Of  the  use  of  these 
terms,  the  following-  remarks  are  pertinent :  (1)  In  no  case  does 
psychology  intend  by  these  words  the  unconscious  or  merely  re- 
flex and  automatic  combinations  of  the  motor  organism.  The 
terms  "  impulsive  "  and  "  instinctive  "  may  doubtless  be  applied 
with  propriety  to  the  whole  list  of  such  combinations.  But 
such  a  use  is  not  psychological,  for  psychology  is  the  science  of 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  as  such.  From  its  point  of 
view,  the  most  elaborate,  as  well  as  the  most  simple,  impulsive 
or  instinctive  movements  of  the  organism  have  an  interest  only 
as  they  affect,  or  are  affected  by,  the  processes  in  consciousness. 
(2)  Impulse,  instinct,  and  desire,  considered  as  psychoses,  are 
terms  that  may  be  applied  almost  interchangeably  to  explain  a 
great  variety  of  motor  phenomena.  And  yet  these  three  words, 
when  more  carefully  considered,  seem  adapted  to  emphasize 
somewhat  different  aspects  of  the  respective  psychoses  for 
which  they  stand. 

§  1.  We  have  already,  in  treating  of  conation  and  connected  forms  of 
movement  (chapter  xi.),  remarked  upon  the  use  of  such  words  as  "  impul- 
sive "  and  "  instinctive."  When  applied  to  the  lower  animals  and  to  chil- 
dren, they  are  well  adapted  for  a  loose  and  popular  usage.  We  note  with 
astonishment  the  complicated  scries,  and  even  systems,  of  purposeful  move- 
ments which  some  of  the  animals — for  example,  the  insects,  and  certain  of 
the  mammals — perform;  but  our  astonishment  is  scarcely  greater  than  our 
uncertainty  as  to  how  far  any  conscious  ideas,  feelings,  and  volitions,  are  con- 
cerned in  these  movements.  Without  knowledge  thai  is  unattainable  respect  - 
ing  data  of  consciousness,  we  add  nothing  new  to  the  external  facts  \\lien\ve 
a-cribe  such  movements  to  impulse,  or  to  instinct  ;  we  only  summari/e  them. 
Thus  and  so  the  movements  occur  —  «*  tli<»i<ili  consciously  initiated  and  con- 
trolled ;  and  yet  we  are  uiiaUe  to  say  that  they  are  really  thus  initiated  and 
controlled.  In  the  case  of  the  human  oll'spring,  however,  our  right  theoret- 
ically to  de-;criln!  the  states  of  consciousness  corresponding  to  the  words 
impulse  and  instinct  is  much  more  clear.  This  right  is  derived  directly 
from  adult,  experience,  and  also  indirectly  from  the  necessities  of  the  theory 
of  psychological  development.  For  there  is  a  large  part  of  our  most  com- 

1  Article   I'syli  -  Knryr     Mrit.,  |>.  74. 
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ness,  in  which  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  being  driven  or  urged  to 
volitions  that  have  reference  to  an  object  as  an  end.  In  this  mean- 
ing- of  the  word,  the  impulses  themselves  imply,  as  the  pre-condi- 
tion of  their  experience,  a  certain  previous  development.  This  de- 
velopment, however,  may  be  of  a  very  rudimentary  sort.  It  may 
imply  simply  enough  of  mental  faculty  to  recognize  an  object 
as  related  to  our  pleasure-pains,  and  to  feel  attracted  or  repelled 
by  it.  Such  feeling  of  attraction  or  repulsion  then  immediately 
tends  to  put  into  action  the  appropriate  motor  organism.  But 
the  impulses  themselves  develop  under  the  influence  of  the  com- 
plex results  of  their  own  operation,  as  it  were.  The  very  move- 
ments of  the  organism  which  they  "  impulsively  "  bring  about 
ha\e  further  consequences  in  consciousness,  with  respect  to  the 
changes  in  its  objects,  but  more  especially  in  respect  to  the 
changes  of  its  feeling-tone.  Any  object  which  attracts  becomes 
connected  with  our  pleasures  or  our  pains ;  in  the  former  case, 
it  acquires  added  attractiveness,  and  in  the  future  excites  a 
stronger  impulse  toward  itself  ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  becomes  re- 
pulsive, and  in  the  future  excites  impulsive  movements  away 
from  itself. 

The  general  Development  of  Impulse  is  subject  to  two  sets 
of  considerations  which  have,  in  some  respects,  directly  oppos- 
ing results  ;  thus  the  compound  resultant  in  development  de- 
pends upon  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  two.  First,  the 
impulses  themselves  become  more  numerous  and  more  compli- 
cated as  intellectual  development  proceeds,  and  as  experience 
becomes  more  full  of  content  and  more  complex.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  the  child  as  pre-eminently  the  creature  of 
impulse.  This  is  true,  however,  only  as  indicative  of  his  lack  of 
deliberate  and  intelligent  action  in  comparison  with  the  large 
sphere  covered  by  impulsive  action.  But  the  impulses  of  the 
adult  are  really  far  more  numerous  and  complex  than  are  those 
of  the  child.  It  follows  from  this  that  there  is  with  the  adult  far 
greater  opportunity  for  conflict  of  impulses.  It  is  the  net  result 
of  experience — other  things  being  equal  — that  all  human  beings 
are  attracted  and  repelled  in  a  great  variety  of  directions ;  and 
especially  is  it  a  mark  of  the  process  of  development  that  strife 
arises  between  the  so-called  "  higher  "and  the  so-called  "  louer 
impulses.  But,  second,  the  many  conditions  of  development  se 
cure  two  results  which  modify  this  endless  splitt  ing  up,  as  it 
were,  of  impulses.  (1)  Certain  impulses  become  habitually  ac- 
cepted as  exciters  and  cont rollers  of  the  spheres  of  action  belong- 
ing to  them.  This  operates,  of  course,  in  the  direction  of  the 
consolidation  of  impulsive  movements.  Various  forms  of  acciis- 
38 
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stimuli     perceptions  "f  one  sort  or  another,  or  imagined 

ami   anticipated    |  <\<  a-u  1  '•  -    and    pains  —rome    to    In-    i.  jul;iil\ 
.pond'  d    to    \\itli    th-'   appropriate    OOUTB68    "f    c<  mdu«  t .      At     the 

-.HIP-  tinn-  cJi  deliberation  and  tin-  rational  1   t"i-  con 

cjUence-,  roinlih-     t<>  tip-  riintnil,  by  IIPM,-  remote  •  >f    th-     ap 

potencies  of  the  mind,  Phus  some  of  them  IM-I-HHP-  -uppr<---ed. 
and  others  encouraged  in  a  guarded  \\ay.  \\ith  n •!'•  n-m-i-  to  tip- 
life  of  iili-ation  (.r  i  \i-ii  to  the  n-ali/.at  P  >M  of  ace.  pl<-<  I  ideal-:. 
This  dV'-i-t.  too  I.  nds  iii  tip-  direction  of  im-p  as.  d  solidarity  of 
the  mental  il<  \elopnp  lit  BO  far  as  it  i-.  coiicerip-d  \\ith  tin-  IIP  n- 
tal  appi-ti  lu- 
ll is  by  the  combined  resnll  of  tli<-->«-  t\\<>  sets  of  coii-i.l«-ia- 
tions  tip  OIM-  tcinliii'.:  to  iip-n  a-^i-d  differentiation  a^  n.-\v  c\|n-- 
rit-iic<-s  \\ith  objects  arc  found  t<>  be  pleasurable  <T  painful,  ami 

tin-  otlp-r  ti-ipliiiLT  to  solidarity  as  some  impulses  ari-  left   un- 
d  to  control  tin-  movements,  and  "tip  rs  are  tlpm-ei. 
it  under  control,  or  even  eliminated,  for  ideal  end>  —  that 

tip-  development  <>f  a  mental  life  characterized  b\    \arpd  ini- 

puU- -.  and  yet  ha\inL:  ->OIIP-  unity  of  habits  and  of  conscious 
pur]  "  igi  9,  i-,  ma'  le  p.  i--i  I  ih-. 

A  -  to  the  Classification  of  the  Inipul-e-..  p-.Y'-!iol<>'jv  can  do 

little — us  has   alreadv    been    >aid.      Then-   are  as   many    inipul- 
in  all  the  various  attitudes  of  felt  attraction  or  n-puUion 

li.-fol'e      the      ditlefellt      Objects      plV-e|lt«-d      or      1 ',    p  |',    -.    1 1 1  e.J      ill       co||- 

OUSneSS.      'l'h->-i-    of    the    louer    order    include    all    tip-    \aiimis 
foi'in-   of  relief  for  uneasiness,  and   of  satisfaction  for  cravi] 
which  the  discharge  "f  tip-  bo.li!\-  functions  occasions.     Hence 
tip  BO-C  died  "  App'  bites"  ma\  li«-  con ~id>  red  as  inipuU-  -  -.  sin 
iii  their  unsophisticated  condition,  as  it  were,  they  are  si          of 

consciousness  COrreS] diiiLr  to  the  detinition  -i\en  abo\e.      Im- 

pnl-i--  are  aUo  connected  \\itli  all  tip-  stroii-,  r  natural  eino- 
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suffused  with  feeling.  There  is  something  like  being  driven,  when  acting 
"from  impulse,"  as  we  say  (Trieb).  All  these  phrases  consider  the  relation 
between  the  resulting  movement  and  the  condition  of  consciousness,  as 
though  the  latter  were  a  sort  of  vis  a  tergo.  But  on  considering  the  same 
relation  from  the  reverse  point  of  view,  we  may  speak  of  the  object  as  at- 
tractive or  repulsive,  and  so  as  accounting  for  the  state  of  consciousness  and 
for  the  purposeful  movements  alike.  Psychologically  considered,  however, 
it  is  those  changes  of  feeling  as  pleasure-pain,  which  result  from  our  chang- 
ing relations  to  the  object,  that  constitute  its  attractive  or  repulsive  charac- 
ter. From  whichever  point  of  view  we  regard  the  relation  between  mental 
condition  as  appetitive  and  the  resulting  movements  as  affecting  both  our- 
selves  and  the  object  impulsively  aimed  at,  it  is  the  "drive"  of  the  mixed 
condition  of  feeling  and  conation  which  we  have  in  mind. 

§  4.  The  rise  and  development  of  the  impulses,  as  we  are  now  using  the 
term,  implies  all  that  was  previously  said  (see  p.  218  f.)  regarding  the  simplest 
stages  of  conation,  and  even  a  multitude  of  merely  physiological  (reflex  or 
automatic)  activities  as  lying  back  of  these  elementary  psychoses.  Thus  we 
may  conceive  of  ourselves  as  tracing  the  growth  of  the  more  complex  im- 
pulses out  of  blind  unconscious  reflex  or  automatic  movements.  Even  here, 
however,  some  feeling  and  ideation  and  consciousness  of  self-effort  are  very 
likely  involved.  The  soliciting  and  guiding  influence  of  pleasure  and  the 
inhibiting  and  guiding  influence  of  pain,  are  all-important  in  the  formation 
of  complex  impulses.  The  child  kicks,  strikes,  bites,  clutches  with  its 
hands,  performs  the  various  functions  of  voluntary  bodily  easement,  makes 
its  first  efforts  at  creeping  and  walking,  responds  with  the  more  complex 
imitative  movements,  etc.,  etc. — impulsively.  So,  also,  very  largely,  does 
the  trained  athlete  play  ball  or  perform  upon  parallel  bars,  the  boxer  box, 
and  the  fencer  thrust  and  parry  ;  so  also  does  the  expert  in  mental  arith- 
metic, or  the  physician,  artful  but  not  scientific  in  diagnosis,  seize  and  fol- 
low the  mental  clue  in  impulsive  fashion.  In  similar  fashion  do  men  an. I 
women  fall  in  love  and  pursue  the  object  of  their  passion;  heroes  aylow 
with  excitement  hew  their  way  or  lead  their  troops  in  battle  ;  business  men 
buy  and  sell  stocks,  or  gamblers  bet  at  cards.  That  is  to  say,  in  all  these 
cases  we  have  complex  and  purposeful  movements  following  upon  the 
"drive  ''  toward  a  desired  object  which  arises  in  a  mixed  condition  of  crav- 
ing and  conation  ;  and  what  is  noticeably  left  out  of  our  account  of  the  ac- 
tion—because it  is  really  wanting  in  the  conscious  conditions-  is  a  cl.-ar 
mental  representation  of  an  end  to  bo  reached  by  adapted  :md  selected 
means,  and  the  choices  adopting  the  end  and  selecting  the  means. 

Most  important  of  all  in  the  development  of  the  impulses  is  the  securing 
by  experience  of  the  right  inhibitions  or  chocks  to  t  he  appetencies.  The 
animal,  the  child,  the  insane  and  diseased  will,  and  the  subject  of  hyp- 
notic suggestion,  are  all  lacking  in  a  sullicient  reserve  of  inhibitory  influ- 
ences. Physiologically  expressed,  we  may  say  that,  the  "stock  of  reserve 
brain-power "  belonging  to  the  higher  and  more  purely  ps\eliic  centers  is 

small  in  these  cases;    the   discharges  from  the  1<  >\ver  center-  are   fi.o   prompt 
ami  explosive,  as  it  were.      Psychologically  regarded,  \\e  notice  in   sued  | 
sons  a  lack  of  reserve  in  expressive  act  ion  ;md  in  movements  designed  to  sat- 
isfy some  form  of  craving     a  lack  of  "  .-.elf-control.''     The  dipsomaniac  (\\lio 
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characterizes  sexual  appetite  even  after  the  characteristic  bodily  sensations 
become  more  prominent.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
age  of  puberty  is  itself  marked  by  a  wonderful  development  of  obscure 
but  powerful  feelings  of  craving.  It  is  at  once  the  impulsive  and  the 
sentimental  age.  And  what  we  call  "sexual  feeling,"  as  though  it  were 
a  definite  thing  instead  of  being  a  complex  mixture,  enters  into  all  the  rela- 
tions and  intercourse  which  exist  between  persons  of  opposite  sexes.  Sel- 
dom or  never  does  it  sink  so  low  in  human  consciousness  as  to  be  for  a  long 
time  that  relatively  simple  bodily  impulse,  or  craving,  which  man  shares 
in  common  with  the  other  animals.  The  rather  does  it  ordinarily  associate 
with  itself  a  variety  of  related  feelings  ;  and,  in  connection  with  this  varied 
affective  excitement,  the  increased  activity  of  imagination  is  to  be  noted.1 
Indeed,  the  appetency  may  be  so  refined  as  to  assume  largely  the  character- 
istics of  sentiment  ;  though  not  without  that  longing  for  certain  relations  to 
the  object  (that  is,  the  object  is  never  regarded  in  a  merely  contemplative 
way)  which  belongs  to  the  condition  as  appetitive.  Thus  Plato  was  able  to 
define  Eros  as  the  instinct  for  the  ideal — the  excitant  of  impulsive  move- 
ments toward  objects  held  up  by  imagination. 

\  6.  The  peculiar  character  of  impulse  is  further  seen  when  we  consider 
that  almost  all  the  emotions  have  specially  correlated  impulses  to  which  they 
give  rise.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  impulse  is,  in  its  very  natiire,  feeling 
blended  with  initial  conation,  on  the  way  to  purposeful  movements.  Thus 
the  impulse  of  anger  is  to  strike,  or  kick,  or  resist ;  the  impulse  of  hatred  or 
revenge  is  to  injure  the  object  of  the  feeling,  though  in  a  more  planful  way, 
since  hatred  and  revenge  are  passions  or  cherished  emotions  ;  the  impulse  of 
fear  is  to  run  away  or  to  take  an  attitude  of  defence  rather  than  of  attack,  as 
in  the  case  of  anger  ;  the  impulse  of  love  is  to  fondle,  defend,  and  to  em- 
brace, etc.  Even  such  feelings  as  curiosity,  doubt,  and  belief,  if  they  reach 
an  emotional  stage,  manifest  appropriate  connected  impulses.  Thus  we  feel 
"impelled"  to  look  "pryingly"  at  the  object  which  excites  curiosity,  "sus- 
piciously" at  that  which  excites  doubt,  "confidingly"  at  that  to  which  be- 
lief attaches  itself.  This  "looking"  impulse  is  significant  of  that  mixture 
of  craving  and  conation  which  belongs  to  all  the  conditions  of  mind  which 
have  the  characteristics  of  appetency.  And  here  we  return  to  the  general  and 
most  important  psychological  truth  (comp.  pp.  211-21G),  that  man  is  made- 
for  action,  and  that  every  mental  excitement  of  whatever  sort  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  impelling  force  upon  the  motor  organism.  Even  in  those  more  re- 
strained and  hidden  conditions  of  mind  which  only  developed  experience 
makes  possible  the  same  thing  is  true.  For  to  restrain  is  the  correlative  of 
a  condition  of  tension  ;  and  interior  tension  is  so  connected  with  movement, 
of  some  kind  as  to  find  a  natural  mode  of  outflow  and  relief  only  in  breaking 
over  into  movement. 

Few  words  Imve  been  employed  with  more  iiidriinif  rnrss,  ;md 
with  a  larger  amount  of  ignorance,  than  the  word  Instinct.     In 
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toua  lesaJts,  BC  developjH-r  imit  a  coup  c-ln:/  dcs  lilies  do  cut  u^c1."  etc. 
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g  7.  For  instances  of  the  astonishing  performances  attributed  to  animal 
instinct  we  must  refer  to  the  books  which  treat  of  this  subject.  By  those 
authors  who  attempt  to  do  anything  more  than  tell  interesting  stories,  these 
performances  are  explained  in  one  of  the  following  three  ways:  (1)  They 
are  considered  as  wholly,  or  very  largely,  of  the  nature  of  merely  physiologi- 
cal reflexes.  That  is  to  say,  the  complicated  mechanism  which  the  animal 
inherits  is  stimulated  in  appropriate  ways  and  it  responds  with  the  custom- 
ary ancestral  forms  of  reaction.  Here,  of  course,  unless  we  are  to  reduce 
the  animal  to  a  mere  physical  mechanism,  some  conscious  stimulation,  some 
irritation  of  sensibility,  must  be  supposed  to  take  place.  But  whether  con- 
sciousness is  allowed  any  influence  in  determining  the  motor  reaction,  or  is 
regarded  as  only  the  concomitant  of  nervous  processes  which  would,  with- 
out any  interpolation  of  consciousness,  perform  the  result — this  depends 
much  upon  the  writer's  general  psychological  or  philosophical  point  of  view. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  any  sentient  being  equipped  with  a  system  of  connected 
organs,  the  following  points  seem  necessarily  to  be  provided  for,  as  it  were  : 
(a)  The  possession  of  the  bodily  organs  must  be  dependent  upon  and  related 
to  their  use.  Under  the  general  principles  of  evolution  we  may  say  that 
without  use  the  organs  cannot  be  conserved  and  developed.  Moreover  (b), 
if  the  being  is  a  sentient  being,  and  has  an  equipment  of  organs  of  sen- 
sation and  organs  of  motion,  the  possession  and  development  of  these 
organs  is  connected  with  the  rise  and  development  of  sentience.  That  is  to 
say,  the  proper  sensory-motor  and  even  ideo-motor  activities  are  inseparably 
linked  in,  as  it  were,  with  the  possession  and  use  of  the  mechanism  (the 
specific  set  of  organs  which  constitutes  the  so-called  "nature"  of  the 
animal).  When  then  a  writer  on  instinct  expresses  himself  as  follows  :  ] 
"Has  the  bird  a  gland  for  the  secretion  of  oil?  She  knows  instinctively 
how  to  press  the  oil  from  the  gland,  and  apply  it  to  the  feather?  .  .  .  Has 
the  silk-worm  the  function  of  secreting  the  silk?  At  the  proper  time  she 
winds  the  cocoon  such  as  she  has  never  seen,  as  thousands  before  have  done, 
etc." — while  we  cannot  press  the  word  "knowledge,"  and  apply  it  to  tin- 
bird,  much  less  to  the  silk-worm  winding  its  cocoon  "at  tin-  proper  time," 
we  may  maintain  that  structure  and  function  go  together,  and  that  pnrpo  e- 
fnl  use  of  the  sensory-motor  organism  implies  a  psychical  relation  between 
sensory  and  motor  consciousness. 

(2)  The  second  way  of  explaining  (he  so-called  instinctive  performances 
of  animals  maybe  called  metaphysical.  The  metaphysical  explanation  of 
instinct  may  either  fake,  the  form  of  ascribing  such  wonderful  results  to 
"  the  Unconscious  "  (so  Ilartmann),  or  to  Ihe  wisdom  and  love  of  (!od  who 
has  ''endowed"  the  animal  with  the  instinct  necessary  to  iis  well-being. 
Thus  Gorho  exclaims:  "There  is  in  the  curious  and  kindly  operations  of 
animal  instincts  something  which,  whosoever  studies  and  does  not  believe  in 
God,  will  nut  be  aided  by  Moses  and  the  prophets.  In  these  instincts  I 
perceive  what  I  call  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  who  has  even  \\hen- 
spread  and  implanted  ;L  portion  of  his  endless  love,  and  has  intimated,  even 
in  the  brute,  as  ;t  germ,  those  qualities  which  blossom  to  perfection  in  the 
noblest  forms  of  man." 

(:>)  The  third  form  of  explaining  instincts  is  more  expressly  psychologi- 

1  P.  A.  (.'hudbouriu: :  Instinct  in  Aniinult)  and  Mc-n,  p.  28. 
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stinct.  Anger  and  fear,  curiosity  and  affection,  in  the  young  animal,  as  they 
become  tinged  more  deeply  with  imagination  and  intelligence,  show  their 
relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  the  species.  And  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  its  various  forms  of  appetency,  it  may  be  said 
to  show  a  skill  which  is  only  partially  acquired — partially,  then,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  its  skill  is  an  instinctive  affair. 

Indeed,  it  has  sometimes  been  denied  that  man  has  any  genuine  in- 
stincts. The  gap  between  his  so-called  "  blind  "  impulses  and  his  intelli- 
gent acquired  aptitudes  is  thus  left  quite  unfilled.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  writers  who  ascribe  long  lists  of  duly  classified  instincts  to 
human  children  and  adults.  Among  such  are  the  instincts  to  suck,  to  bite, 
to  clasp,  to  put  in  the  mouth,  cry,  smile,  creep,  walk,  to  imitate,  to  emulate, 
to  fight,  etc.  So  also  are  sympathy,  and  the  various  forms  of  fear,  acquisi- 
tiveness, and  the  tendency  to  appropriate,  called  instincts.  We  hear  also  of 
the  instincts  of  play,  of  shyness,  and  of  sociability,  of  secretiveness,  and 
modesty,  and  of  various  forms  of  love.1  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of 
these  have  already  been  treated  as  belonging  to  the  impulses  and  to  the 
natural  forms  of  emotion  and  affection.  And  when  we  include  only  such 
purposeful  complex  activities  as  belong  to  the  species,  as  arise  necessarily  in 
the  course  of  the  development  of  the  individual  member  of  the  species,  and 
include  vague,  restless  craving,  faint,  obscure  ideation  of  an  end  to  be  reached 
in  the  satisfaction  of  that  craving,  and  selection  of  means,  but  without  clear 
mental  seizure  of  the  end  or  comprehension  of  the  relation  of  the  means  to 
it,  as  an  end — we  have  defined  psychologically  the  nature  of  instinct  ;  but 
we  have  correspondingly  reduced  its  sphere  in  the  development  of  the  mental 
life  of  man.  Yet  even  thus  the  term  stands  for  a  considerable  number  of 
activities  midway  between  the  impulses  and  the  more  intelligent  and  planful 
results  of  acquired  experience.2  These  "  instincts  "  are  all,  however,  of  that 
indefinite  and  complex  character  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  sensational, 
ideational,  affective,  and  conative  elements,  which  belongs  to  evei'y  form  of 
developed  mental  life.  And  the  only  valid  reason  for  not  calling  the  instincts 
"faculties"  is,  that  their  very  nature  and  manner  of  development  make  us 
so  uncertain  as  to  how  much  of  conscious  process  is  responsible  for  the 
motor  manifestations — for  the  complex  and  purposeful  uses  of  mechanism. 

By  the  word  "  Desire  "  we  understand  certain  appetitive  con- 
ditions of  consciousness  in  which  the  blended  feeling  <'//</  conation 
("(•raving-"  or  " longing  for  ")  is  directed  1onMr</  some  >il>j«-f  men- 
tally presented  or  represented,  <>f  whose  "pleasun  -pain  "  charach  ris 
tics  we  have  had  previous  experience.  Tn  ireneral,  then,  the  desires 
include  certain  more  definitely  developed  forms  of  appetency. 

idedlistof  James  :  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  IT.,  p.  -to::  I. 
•.i'l'li"  ambignOUE    tinvmiiiL'  <>t '(In-  <;<Tm;in  word    Tf •<•>«•— MiipnNc-  or    instinct-   mdillrrcMitly— 

favors  tin- 1m •        po    Ible  classification  of  the  animal  appetencies.    Tims  \\r  tind  n~\<-  \\nirr  Kort- 
-(••iii  (l.  Psychologic,  I  -  ;>.  :">'.»  f.)i  the  vegetative  phj  lolo  flcal  f.inciion-  anum-  HH- 
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they  can  be  helped — which  are  almost  totally  free  from  desire. 
Besides,  as  Dr.  AYard  has  said  :  '  "Instances  are  by  no  means 
wanting  of  very  imperious  desires  accompanied  by  the  clear 
knowledge  that  their  gratification  will  be  positively  distaste- 
ful." Yet,  doubtless,  the  general  rule  is  that  we  desire  those 
experiences  with  which  remembered  or  anticipated  pleasure  (in- 
cluding relief  from  pain)  is  connected  ;  and  we  feel  aversion 
toward  those  experiences  with  which  remembered  or  anticipated 
pain  is  connected.  But  (3)  desire  is,  of  all  conditions  of  con- 
sciousness, most  nearly  continuous  with,  most  closely  cognate  to, 
what  we  call  '"willing."  It  is  confessedly  only  a  step  from 
"  I  want  badly  "to  "I  will  have."  And  in  the  case  of  intense 
desires  habitually  gratified,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  pre- 
cisely where  this  step  between  want  and  will  takes  place.  Hence 
that  consciousness  of  striving',  of  stress,  and  of  effort,  which 
belongs  to  all  strong  and  well-marked  desires.  "  I  want," 
"I  will  to  have,"  "I  strive  to  get " -these  follow  one  another 
in  their  natural  order,  unless  inhibited.  It  is  this  absence  of 
the  self-conscious  active  element,  of  the  initial  and  as  yet 
restrained  volition,  which  chiefly  distinguishes  much  of  our 
admiring  and  regretting  from  our  desires  and  our  aversions. 
In  desire,  as  such,  there  is  a  (li/n<nni<-  element  which  does  not 
.belong  to  feeling,  as  such.  How  desire  differs  from  volition  and 
choice — the  genuine  and  completed  "deed  of  will  "  -we  shall  see 
later  on. 

\  10.  There  are  few  subordinate  subjects  in  psychology  which  have  been 
more  vaguely  and  -unsatisfactorily  treated  than  this — the  nature  of  desire. 
It  will  bo  of  service  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  riirht  view,  which  regards 
desire  as  a  peculiar  complex  development  resulting  from  the  combined  ac- 
tivity of  ideation,  of  feeling  with  its  experience  of  its  own  tone  of  pleasure 
or  pain,  and  of  conation-  as  -iven  above— by  citations  from  a  few  authors. 
Herbart-  and  his  follower,  regard  the  desires  as  forms  of  the  striving  of  the 
soul  after  the  appearance  in  consciousness  (the  '•  reali/.ation  ")  of  certain 
ideas.  So  Volkmann 8  considers  desire  as  the  becoming  conscious  of  the  ef- 
fort f'A's  >'/;•'•/,-'>/>•)  toward,  or  at'ainst,  some  idea.  This  fanciful  definition 
implies  the  truth  that  desire  is  a  condition  of  consciousness  in  which  knowl- 
edge of  some  object,  as  possibly  or  actually  related  to  our  pleasures  or  pains, 
•rives  rise  to  a  feeling  (,f  longing  and  etTort,  indicative  of  combined  all'ective 
and  coiiative  activity.  Approaching  the  matter  still  from  the  same  point  of 
view,  we  may  -r,o  on  to  show  how  desires  vary  in  content,  stivn-Mi.  and 
rhythm;  and  how  they  accord  or  conflict  with  each  other,  as  the  presence 
of  the  objects  in  consciousness  varies,  or  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  and 
possible  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  the  ego  undergoes  change. 

'  Article  PwychoVu'y,  KIH-M-    l!rt  .  p.  74  »  IV\r  In, ',,._'  r  Ml-  Wi-M'iiM-liMft.  I.,  p.  149. 
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tolerable  oppression  of  ennui — which  is  the  fault,  charm,  clanger,  and  se- 
cret, of  the  most  brilliant  intellectual,  sesthetical,  and  ethical  life.  For  the 
ceaseless  entertainment  by  imagination  of  various  ideals  operates  upon  a 
sensitive  mind  to  produce  something  like  the  same  vagueness  of  craving 
and  impulsiveness  of  will  (here,  however,  directed  into  certain  channels  of 
attention  to  objects  of  thought  and  to  speech  about  them)  which  character- 
izes infantile  desire.  In  this  regard  Madame  de  Stael,  for  example,  and  the 
young  child,  may  be  said  to  be  alike  in  the  indefinite  character  of  their  desires. 

$  12.  The  question  whether  we  can  have  desire  without  consciously  rep- 
resenting to  ourselves  the  attainment  of  pleasure  as  resulting  from  some- 
possible  relation  to  the  object  (its  possession,  use,  affection,  etc.),  has  been 
much  debated.  On  this  question  we  find  two  extreme  views,  one  of  which 
asserts  that  what  we  desire  is  the  pleasure  or  the  relief  from  pain  (which  is 
only  a  form  of  pleasure)  ;  the  other  of  which  holds  that  the  object  of  desire 
need  not  be  represented  as  "  good  "  at  all,  or  even  that  the  idea  may  pass 
into  volition  without  any  connection  by  way  of  pleasurable  or  painful  feel- 
ing. Such  truth  as  these  bald  forms  of  statement  have  can  be  apprehended 
only  as  we  remember  how  complex  and  variable  are  the  elements  and  forms 
of  desire  ;  and  also  how  the  desires  are  liable  to  modification  under  the 
laws  which  control  all  mental  development.  We  have  seen  that  the  very 
meaning  of  desire,  as  the  most  intellectual  form  of  appetency,  implies  that 
what  is  desired  has  already  been  experienced  as  a  good.  But  intense  desire 
is  itself  a  painful  state  of  mental  tension  ;  when  prolonged,  it  may  become 
an  intolerable  condition,  relief  from  which,  even  if  such  relief  is  accom- 
panied by  sorrow  and  pain,  may  be  of  all  things  most  to  be  desired.  Thus 
we  find  persons  afflicted  with  morbid  and  insane  desires  doing  deeds  which 
—say  they — "  we  had  to  do  ;  "  but  to  which  in  themselves  they  feel  an  in- 
tense aversion.  Moreover,  the  immense  and  overpowering  influence  of  habit 
must  not  be  neglected.  Certain  desires  grow  "  imperious  "  by  being  in- 
dulged. By  habit  also  the  memory  or  anticipation  of  pleasure  or  of  pain 
becomes  so  attached  to  the  object  that  it,  irrespective  of  any  conscious  rep- 
resentation of  its  possible  relation  to  the  self,  becomes  attractive  or  repul- 
sive. Still  further  must  there  be  acknowledged  the  existence  of  morbid  and 
"  unnatural "  appetencies  or  desires.  Some  of  these  have  their  roots  in  con- 
cealed diseases  of  the  organism,  some  in  irrational  curiosity,  some  in  the 
binding  power  of  strange  associations  ;  and  some  originate  we  know  not 
why  or  whence.  On  account  of  the  connection  between  desire  and  "  deeds 
of  will"  we  find  in  such  desires  the  "causes"  (rather  than  the  "reasons") 
of  many  grotesque  actions  and  terrible  crimes. 

|  13.  Desires  range  themselves  either  in  series  upon  the  same  side  as  in- 
volving and  furthering  each  other's  ends,  or  on  opposite  sides,  as  incompat- 
ible. Hence  the  possibility  of  desiring,  on  "some  account"  and  as  means 
to  a  desired  end,  what  in  itself  is  an  object  of  aversion.  Thus  the  laxy  boy 
desires  to  get  his  hated  lessons,  because  he  desires  the  promised  balf-holi- 
d;iv  or  Ins  a  strong  aversion  to  the  punishment  which  follows  failure.  In 
the  complex  life  which  all  men  live,  almost  all  their  desires  are  conditional 
—another  proof  that,  while  impulse  is  blind,  and  instinct  only  y<v///s  to  see 
the  end,  desire  is  more  dependent  than  either  of  the,  other  conditions  of  ap- 
petency upon  imagination  and  thought.  Hence  also,  liveliness  of  imagina- 
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ductive  of  good.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manifold  aversions  of 
the  individual  are  determined  by  his  experience  with  the  pain- 
producing  quality  of  different  presentative  and  representative 
objects.  Nor  should  wre  thus  exhaust  the  list  possible ;  for 
there  exist  also  certain  abnormal  or  pathological  desires,  and 
other  desires  which  persist  in  spite  of  the  experience  that  their 
satisfaction  is  Accompanied  or  followed  by  painful  feeling.  In 
fine,  then,  the  very  individuality  of  every  individual  consists 
largely  in  just  this — the  character  and  number  of  his  dominant 
or  subordinate  desires.  Of  course,  wre  may  generalize  and  clas- 
sify according  to  the  origin  of  the  craving  and  the  character  of 
its  corresponding'  satisfaction.  We  thus  arrive  at  this  division 
of  the  desires  :  (1)  Sensuous  desires,  or  those  which  arise  out  of 
bodily  cravings  and  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  possession  and 
use  of  some  physical  object ;  (2)  Intellectual  desires,  or  the  crav- 
ings that  arise  from  the  constitution  of  the  mental  faculties  and 
find  their  satisfaction  in  mental  exercises,  or  states,  regarded  as 
objects  or  ends  to  be  attained  ;  (3)  Sentimental  desires,  or  those 
which  arise  in  the  contemplation  of  some  form  of  the  beautiful 
(aesthetical),  or  of  the  morally  good  in  conduct  or  character 
(ethical).  To  these  might  be  added  (4)  a  fourth  class  of  desires 
to  which  we  have  already  given  the  title,  pathological. 

The  foregoing  classification,  like  all  attempts  at  classification, 
only  serves  to  make  more  obvious  the  shifting  and  complex  nat- 
ure of  all  the  principal  forms  of  desire  as  they  are  actually  ex- 
perienced by  the  developed  human  consciousness. 

|  15.  For  example,  the  "  desire  of  wealth"  may  be  a  mixture  of  the  sen- 
suous, intellectual,  and  sentimental,  combined  in  varying  proportions — as 
we  should  doubtless  discover  if  we  could  get  at  the  full  conscious  content  of 
this  desire  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  it  most  powerfully.  In  many 
cases  the  descriptions  would  emphasi/.e  the  sensuous  satisfactions  which 
wealth  secures,  in  others  the  possession  and  use  of  wealth  as  a  means  for  the 
satisfaction  of  intellectual,  or  ;csthetical,  or  even  ethical  desires;  while  in 
still  other  cases  this  desire  seems  to  be  a  ,-dil  of  restless  craving  fur  the  in- 
tellectual and  practical  excitement  connected  \vi;h  the  pursuit  of  \\ealth,  or 
has  taken  a  really  pathological  character  and  become  a  "  cra/.e  "  after  an  ob- 
ject which  the  pursuer  himself  knows  will  give  more  pain  than  pleasure  in 
its  possession.  Somewhat  similarly  complex  are  the  so-called  desires  ('<  .\- 
"fame  "and  "  power,"  etc.  But  the  desire  with  which  we  regard  our  vari- 
ous objects  of  personal  affection  i.-^  m<»t  obviously  a  compound  of  all  the 
principal  classes  of  normal  d.'-ire.  Particularly  true  is  this  of  the  desire 
that  eiiters  into  the  more  refined  forms  of  love  between  the  sexes. 

Finally,  we  note  thai  Hie  complex,  higher  forms  of  :ip|>e|ene\ 
cause  us  to  take  a  significanl  and  comprehensive  survey  of  (lie 
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CHAPTEE    XXVI. 
WILL   AND   CHAEACTEB 

THE  mental  phenomena  which  it  is  customary  to  group  to- 
gether under  the  term  "  the  "Will,"  are  of  all  perhaps  the  most 
subtle  and  complex.  The  reason  for  this  fact  is  chiefly  found, 
however,  in  the  relations  sustained  to  each  other  by  the  three 
classes  of  factors  (intellective,  affective,  conative)  which  enter 
into  all  mental  states.  As  the  development  of  mental  life  pro- 
ceeds, the  work  of  perception,  ideation,  and  thought  becomes 
increasingly  elaborate  ;  while  the  variety  of  emotions  and  senti- 
ments grows  to  be  correspondingly  great.  Now,  will  is  a  word 
traditionally  used  to  express  the  sum-total  of  all  our  perform- 
ances— whether  in  the  form  of  physical  movement  or  of  more 
purely  intellectual,  sesthetical,  and  ethical  pursuits,  under  the 
"  guidance  "  —as  we  say  of  reason,  and  because  of  the  "  motives" 
furnished  by  our  various  emotions,  sentiments,  and  desires. 
Thus  "  willing  "  ( Wollert)  comes  to  be  almost  coextensive  in  our 
thought,  with  that  entire  sphere  of  "  acting  "  ( ll<nnl  In],  and  even 
of  "  doing"  (Tli  it  it],  which  we  call  our  own.  In  this  same  way  are 
we  led  to  apply  to  human  beings,  with  comparative  rareness,  the 
distinction  between  action  and  conduct ;  the  rather  are  men  in- 
clined to  regard  each  other  as  somehow  responsible  for  all  that 
they  do,  unless  the  doing  is  known  to  be  in  no  respect  under 
the  control  of  the  voluntary  motor  apparatus.  K\eii  the  per 
ceiving,  imagining,  thinking,  and  believing  of  others  are  chiefly 
considered  by  us  as  matters  of  conduct:  and  thus  we  hear 
it  popularly  said: — He  <>//>////  to  be  able  to  see  this;  and  ought  to 
know  that;  and  even,  It  is  //•/•"//</  for  him  to  think  in  that  \\ay,  or 
to  believe  in  the  other  way,  etc.  Sueh  language,  and  the  im 
pressions  and  experiences  on  which  it  is  based,  ho\\e\er  crude 
and  psychologically  unsatisfactory,  are  e\ceedingl\  significant  ; 
for  they  show  how  st  rong  the  tendency  is  to  regard  a  man's  \\  ill 
as  extending  over  all  his  actions,  and  to  identify  with  the  sphere 
of  "Will  the  u  hole  of  \\  hat  u  e  call  character. 

On  the  oilier  hand,  the   real    psychological    kernel    of   this  so 
complex  group   of  phenomena     in  so  far  as  tiny  In-long  distiuc- 
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each  otlier.  The  simple  truth  with  which  we  are  now  concerned 
is  this — in  the  course  of  their  development,  and  as  dependent 
upon  the  growing1  life  of  niernoiy,  imagination,  thought,  and 
feeling,  men  come  to  be  able  to  make  choices,  to  select  ends  and 
means,  to  shape  conduct,  and  to  form  far-reaching  purposes  and 
plans. 

'  To  will "  (in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word)  is  then  the  result  of 
a  developm*  nt ;  it  /*  *"///<.-/// /'/></  tr/iich  no  one  can  do  at  t/n-  />,  </in/i<n<j 
of  'iii'-iitnl  lift',  l>nt  tr  fiic/i  nil  men  learn  to  do  in  the  course  of  its  nn- 
fnl<ling.  To  exercise  "  free  will '  —in  any  conceivable  meaning 
of  this  term — is  not  a  birth-right;  it  is  rather  an  achievement 
which  different  individuals  make  in  greatly  differing  degrees. 
But  willing,  as  conscious  self -activity,  does  not  manifest  itself  ;is 
early  and  as  persistently  as  sensation  or  feeling  ;  and  in  the  de- 
veloped consciousness,  that  which  we  mean  to  indicate  when  we 
say  " I will"  is  a  unique  phenomenon.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  emotion,  affection,  or  desire  ;  much  less  is  it  mere  conscious- 
ness of  movement  following  upon  sensation,  ideation,  or  thought. 

\  1.  Says  Hoffding  '  pertinently  :  "  As  in  Greek  mythology  Eros  was  made 
one  of  the  oldest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  gods,  so 
in  psychology  the  will  may,  according  to  the  point  of  view,  be  represented 
as  the  most  primitive  or  as  the  most  complex  and  derivative  of  mental  prod- 
ucts." The  failure  to  observe  and  give  due  weight  to  this  truth  has  re- 
sulted in  much  confusion  on  the  part  of  writers  on  psychology  and  ethics. 
The  primitive  root  of  will  in  conation — that  which  in  respect  of  the  third 
aspect  of  all  conscious  psychic  facts  makes  conduct,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  action,  possible — has  already  been  discussed  (Chap.  XL);  it  has  also 
been  seen  how  conation  stands  related  to  movement  and  motor  conscious- 
ness, and  to  the  fixation  and  distribution  of  attention  in  the  different  fields 
of  consciousness.  All  our  conclusions  upon,  these  points  must  now  be  re- 
called and  understood  anew  in  relation  to  the  development  of  so-called 
"Will."  Furthermore,  the  entire  nature  of  the  life  of  intellect  and  feeling, 
and  the  trend  and  lawsof  the  development  of  that  life,  mu^t  lie  borne  in  mind 
and  applied  to  the  understanding  of  volitions,  choices,  resolutions,  plannii  ••. 
etc.  In  the  intellective  aspect  the  important  thing  to  notice  in  leference  to 
a  correct  psychological  theory  of  will  is  its  increasing"  Ideological"  signifi- 
cance, as  belonging  to  the  very  life  of  memory,  imagination,  and  thought. 
As  intellect  develops,  more  and  more  remote  mid  comprehensive  ends  are 
set  before  the  mind,  and  a  wider  and  more  pivci  .•  knowledge  of  means 
adapted  for  the  realization  of  the-e  ends  is  acquired.  Memory,  imagination, 
thought — all  neces-'sii  ily  take  part  in  this  increased  recognition  of  theteleo- 
logical  idea,  this  conscious  awareness  ;md  pursuit  of  ends  by  use  of  means. 
Indeed,  e;ich  act  of  reo i ' .•  1 1 i i  i ve  memory,  of  productive  imagination,  of  logi- 
cal conclusion  on  recogni/.ed  grounds,  is  in  itself  an  act  of  obedience  to  the 
principle,  of  linal  cause.  Even  in  those  cases  where,  under  the 

'  Ouilin.  s  ni  I  •    |i   BOG 
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i. f  another  principle  (\\hieh  \\  .11.  son.-  .  •].,-  ••  prin- 

•  i'i!  "l  t  •  i  with  nuiro 
nr  .                      ition   i>:                i-inl   in   .                me  t..                             |    id  ive   • 

.  ilj.-ir  tele, ,1,,. Meal  inn  .     .alerting  tl. 

lit-  •.   tin-  mm  e  apparent. 

\Yi.  :  '  lal  faeulrie-;   i-  tnii-  nf  f. -elm-  i.      Tlie 

unfnim.-d  life  "f  feeling  con  •  lativeiy  t"<-\v  ami  simple  all',  c 

i   ehieily   \\i:li   lindily  -us   ami    appet,  whii-h   fur;, 

lilind  alul   Ulirhei-         .  mil  tO  1  •  •        .      .  ..ni-Ii:. 

.ops   iii   dependence   upon   thr  devel<ipm«  n:    nfth-     lif.-c.f   i 

•  1    i.l.-atinii,  the   variety   of   f.H-lin^s,  und   nf   their   Consequent    n.n- 

tl  eatly  increased.     And  r  Lnflaence  from 

.    i'-lple   nf    tflenj    Igy    u.-ie    lint     •  •[    ill    the    I'eallli 

•in. -lit,  iitnl  e-.eii  eniitiniteil .  \.  .  wniihl  be  psychologically 

iiiij-  .     As,  however,  the  feelin^-impi..  iome  desiri  B,  and  .-(.me  nf 

tlie    :  ueakeiii-d  nr  elin,  i «y  l.ein.L:  hal ut iially  inhil liteil,  \\hili> 

nth  .  r  deep-seated  passions,  or  eli  •  ntiinent-.  m-  int» 

:.    hal'it-.    I iy    l'n  •]!]•  ntly    ••  hiiviiiL'   tlieir   n\vn 

way,"  tli,-  .  ,    ..f   the  life   nf  ferlin  .  .       AM!   hen-   that    •, 

(le;  i|.l.-\  all',  c'tiv.  ujinii  intellect,  \vliii-h  fi.ntrilnite- 

tlie.r  \  in  that  they,  tnn,  \\ill    shape   tin  .> 

eans  and  ends.     Thisi-^  ti'..-  when  the  t-mls 

ir  than  the  sati^factinii  nf  tlie  nminentarily  .stronger  ili-in--,  <,r  of 
iiinr,-  p.-rmaiient  pas-inns. 

N    ..  11  ;    into  this  sclf-fnnniir-r  sy-teni  of  means  and  ends,  :. 

th"  •          -f  the  life  nf  intellect  ainl  feeling  that      we  may  figuratively 

-  Will  enters  ;  nay,  within  it        ;  regarded  as  definitely 

tidapti:  .       I.-i-tin.i,'  the  .  eherkin^  m-  indii:.          I  ten- 

1   1'laiinin^,  resoh  ntmllii  i  In-  entire  ir, 

f  the  c-niir--  nf  ,1> •vi-lnpmt-nt.      And  if  we  are    leminded    that  such  lan- 
.:  ive  and  encniira^es  a  jp-yclmln^ieally  fal-e  division  intn  facul- 
i  he  partial  of  the  accusation .      Hut  wen-peat    that   the 

..hicli    iepi  :ln-    phenomena    of  "  will. 

only  the  resnltant  of  a  superiority  in  strength  of  two  i  iin-.'  inu^i-ular  M-H- 

nf  two  pially  li^'iirative.      \\Y  afe  nl.li'j'  d  1-y  the  very 

nf  niii-  science,  which  descril  pin  imniena  of  n 

.itlirm   tli<-  n-ali'v  "f   CO)  atinn  as  an  in-e-nlvalih-  fai-tnr   in   all  ] 
clii  •          '       :    and    to   maintain   tl  -tly   unii|Ui>   i-haracter  of  that    whieh 

i>laro  when  w«-  ose  intelli^fiitly  the  \\onl-,  "  /  191    ."      In  \ 

of  the  telenln^-ii-al  | u'i in •  i ph •  in  mental  life  tli-  re  i-  eertainly 
•  •rtin^'   with   M.   I'aulhan  :    "Kvery  idea.      .      .      .      •  iti- 

it,  in  brief,  every  psychic  system  tends  to  comp]  I     If  liy  %•<•':                d 

>mena ;  every  system  I              '.\n\\ill.''  Hut  tlie 

-•.'minently    "////;  will  "  inv..lv.-^    "a    sort  nf  trial   nf    p-yrhie 

h    tc  ndini'   to   ini)  •                  If   npnn   all   tl  FB,  \.<>   th--    end 

rnmpl'  --If,    [mil   <,f  tlie  enl:  ,   t  i.  Hi    nf  .-:,.•    nf    tl.-  to 

th.-  .  \.-lu.inn  nf   the  ntlieiN.      All    the  way   thmu:'h,  then,  the   cmnjilex    phi- 

i  involved  show  their  conformity  to  the  id.  a  >  f  final  pin  ;  -; 

.in;.    I/A.  :   I  '      V-  'J  I     , 
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ing,"  in  all  its  developed  manifestations,  implies  knowledge  and  feeling  icith  refer- 
ence to  means  an  d  ends. 

By  the  word  "  Volition  "  we  understand  a  definite  conative  ac- 
tivity consciously  directed  toward  the,  realization  of  a  mentally  rep- 
resented end ,  preceded  or  accompanied  by  t/ie  condition  of</<  */','e,  and 
'usually  accompanied  or  followed  by  the  feeling  of  effort.     A  volition 
is  then  a  complex  activity  in  which  conation  is  emphasized  as 
central  and  determinative,  but  as  dependent  upon  intellect  for 
its  direction  and  upon  feeling-  for  its  so-called  "  motive  "  or  im- 
pulse.     In  considering-  the  nature  and  development  of  the  voli- 
tions we  enter  the  sphere  of  conduct ;  and  every  single  volition 
may  be  called  "  a  deed  of  will."    In  actual  experience,  here  as 
everywhere    else,   the    principle   of    continuity  is   maintained. 
Looking-  at  this  exercise  of  so-called  faculty,  we  cannot  draw  the 
line  precisely  through  the  place  where  it  emerges  in  obvious  dis- 
tinction from  previous  involuntary  conative  acts  ;  nor  can  we, 
in  the  case  of  individual  volitions,  always  say — just  here,  and  no- 
where else,  in  the  swift-flowing-  stream  of  consciousness  did  im- 
pulse or  desire,  wishing-  and  craving-,  give  way  to  a  genuine  deed 
of  will.     In  fact,  most  of  our  volitions  now  forth  so  silently  and 
smoothly,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  interior  of  the  self,  that  we 
have  to  turn  to  those  rarer  and  relatively  extreme  cases,  where 
the  will  asserts  itself  more  definitely  and  even  violently,  as  it 
were,  in  order  to  understand  its  distinctive    character.     In  two 
respects,  however,  all  volitions  are  distinguished  from  mere  co- 
native activity ;  for  they  imply  mental  representation  of  an  end  to 
be  realized,  and  excitement  of  at  least  sonic  faint  form  of  desire. 
There  are,  moreover,  several  respects  in  which  different  forms 
of  volition  differ  greatly ;    and  these   differences,  by  the  many 
combinations  of  which  they  admit,  result  in  coloring  our  deeds 
of  will  so  strongly  that  they  scarcely  all  seem  alike  fit  to  be 
brought   under   the    same  term.     Among  these  differences  the 
following  are  most  important  :  (1)  The  end  toward  \vhich  voli- 
tion is  directed  may  be  conceived  with  more  or  less  distinctness; 
or  it  may  be  more  or  less  familiar  or  strange  ;  or  it  may  be  in  its 
nature  more  or  less  remote  and  difficult  of  realization.     Thus  the 
character  of  the  intellectual  activity  connected  u  it  h  the  presrnta 
tion  or  representation  of  that  which  is  \\  ilh-d  profound^   modifies 
t  he  co  ni]  ilex  nature  of  the  \  olit  i<  >n  itself.     The  character  of  every 
volition  depends  on  the  content  of  what  is  willed.      It  is  one  thing 
for  the  child    voluntarily  to  -t  retch  out  its  hands  to  the   nurse  or 
to  the   toy.  and   another  thing  for  the   man  of  science  to  decide 

upon  the  course  of  experimentation  which  has  just  flashed  into 
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his   mind   as  a   means   proper  t<>  a  remi  >ter  end   in  tin-  disco\. 
of  8t  'in--  ulterior  s.-ieiit  itic  truth. 

Hut  iiii   t  u  o  or  more  ends  may  In-   presented   to   the   mind   in 

quick  succession,  both  "t  which  cannol  be  willed,  because  tin  \ 

presumably  <>r  certainU  Incompatible;  :md  in  connection 
wit h  tin  ir  nn -nt al  |>ii-<  ! it  HP -nt  conflicting  desires  may  In-  •  -\<-itcd. 
)!•  re  whereas  in  tli-'  pivcediiiL1'  case  we  may  suppose  tin-  \oli- 
tiun  tn  In-  "  iinimot  i\  ed,  '  since  <>nl\  our  end,  and  that  a  th-ii'  d 

one.   is    presented       til.   I'      i-    li'  '  d    for    choice.       And    choice     it--  IT 

mav    In-   either  lietueen  tun  or  mure   ends,  or   it    ma\    In-  dii.ice 

between  act  in  IT  and  nut  actiiiL1.     Iii  all  cases,  however,  Yolitions 

which  ai'i-  choices  ha\e  a  -•  >m> -s\  hat  distinctly  dill'i  r> nt  charact-  r 
frmn  iinimot  ived  \nlit  i.  ms. 

^'t  again  (3)  the  amonni  of  the  desire  excited  \arie^  -T.  atly 
in  different  cases  of  volition ;  and  so  does  tin-  character  ..f  de- 
sire, \\hethei-  it  lit-  sensuous,  or  intellectual,  or  sentimental,  or 

pathological.  The  various  amounts  and  kinds  of  de-ire  \\hich 
form  the  -o-.-allfd  lnoti\i-  for  our  volitions,  greatly  intlueiice 
the  cnlorinir  taken  hy  the  deed  of  will  itself  as  it  em-  rgea  in 
consciousness.  Sometimes  the  volition  is  pale  and  iier\ ch-^s.  as 

it  were;  Ix-caiisr  desire  has  lieeii  faint,  or  ha\iiiLT  at  first  In'ii 
strong,  lias  tinally  suH'ovd  a  collapse.  Sometimes  it  i^l.lood- 
i  i.  liecaiise  >taiin'd  \\ith  tin-  streams  that  have  poured  out  from 
tin-  vital  cent' TS  of  appetite  and  pa^jnii.  In  connection  \\ith 
tin-  two  just  fo)-eL.-oii|._'-  d  i  tie  re  I  ices  occurs  another — namely, 
the  amount  and  character  of  preceding  "  delil  ierat  ion."  It  is 
this,  indeed,  which  emphasizes  our  most  irenuiiie  and  unmistak- 
able  deeds  of  will.  J>ut  deliberation  i-.  in  truth,  itself  a  sort  of 
mixture  of  intellect  and  inhil  >itory  volition.  \\V  speak  here  not 
simply  of  tin-  intlueiice  which  this  mental  process  of  weighi 

ends  and  of  comparing  means  and  consequences,  has  upon  the 
question,  which  one  of  t\\o  or  more  jHis-ilde  volitions  our  choice 
shall  In  ;  \\  e  Bpeak  also  of  the  fact  that  the  psychological  char- 
acter of  tlr-  choice  is  itself  ^really  dependent  upon  the  amount 
I  kind  of  the  preeedin;_r  deliberation  ;  the  resultinir  deed  of 
will  ha-,  a  different  tone,  according  as  it  has.  or  has  not,  licen 
preceded  l.y  deliberation.  lleckh-ss  \\ill.  hasty  \\ill.  - 

\\ill,  cool  \\  ill,  rational  will,  reluctant  will,  exhausted  and  l>r  ath 

less  will,  etc.,  are  among  the  man\    popular  \\a\s  of  expre^  in^- 

these  ditl'erenci 

\' ol  it  ions  dill'er.  nioreo\  er.  (5)  as  to  the  relations  in  which  they 

'id  touanlthe  psvdio-ph  \  -ii  'a  I  apparatus  for  control  of  th" 
organism.  llei-e  one  chii  f  distinction  is  lietwe,  n  (o)  \olition-  of 
inhiliit  ion  and  i^'i  volitions  of  positive  inner\  at  ion  :  or  liet\\i  en 
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those  which  are  adapted  to  check  the  impulse  to  act  in  a  certain 
way,  and  those  which  are  adapted  to  produce,  as  we  say  (and 
are  actually,  in  the  order  of  nature,  followed  by),  a  certain  deter- 
minate form  of  action.  In  connection  with  these  distinctions  we 
experience  the  influence,  upon  the  entire  state  of  volition,  of  all 
the  various  modifications  of  the  feeling  of  effort,  whose  nature 
and  origin  have  already  been  discussed  (p.  221  f.).  Both  volitions 
of  inhibition  and  volitions  of  positive  innervation  have  their 
characteristic  feelings  of  effort.  In  the  one  case,  this  feeling 
may  be  described  as  that  of  offering  resistance  to  the  tension 
connected  with  every  form  of  appetency  or  desire  ;  in  the  other 
case,  it  is  rather  described  as  that  of  overcoming  resistance. 
Figuratively  speaking,  in  the  one  case  "  I  will  "  not  to  let,  at 
once,  impulse,  appetite,  desire,  have  its  own  way  with  me  and 
bring  on  its  appropriate  form  of  action  ;  in  the  other  case,  "  I 
will "  that,  in  spite  of  certain  resistance  from  impulse,  appetite, 
desire  (and  these  may  take  the  form  of  disinclination  to  do  any- 
thing), a  certain  form  of  action  shall  take  place.  Here  it  is 
customary  to  speak  of  the  longer  or  shorter  period  of  struggle 
which  blends  with,  or  follows,  the  more  purely  interior  deed 
of  will,  as  a  nisus  added  to  the  volition.  This  nixus  itself,  how- 
ever, is  necessarily  "  backed  up,"  as  it  were,  by  a  repetition  or 
prolongation  of  the  volition.  All  these  elements,  in  their  com- 
plex resultant,  enter  into  the  conditions  of  willing,  as  we  are 
now  using  the  term.  But  other  volitions  of  both  classes  (wheth- 
er of  inhibition  or  of  positive  innervation),  instead  of  being 
marked  by  more  or  less  intense  feelings  of  effort,  are  character- 
ized in  precisely  the  opposite  way.  They  are  marked  by  a 
wonderfully  grateful  sense  of  relief.  The  will  to  "let  go," 
"  to  surrender  the  struggle,"  "to  yield  to  desire,"  etc.,  are  voli- 
tions of  this  sort.  So  also,  in  cases  where  deliberation  has  been 
long  and  painful,  the  making  of  the  choice  is  characteri/od  by 
the  very  opposite  of  the  feeling  of  effort.  Even  where  the  task 
set  by  the  volition  is  in  itself  a  severe  one,  whether  of  obvious 
bodily  movements  or  of  the  control  of  attention  and  the  train  of 
ideas,  it  seems  lightened  as  it  is  voluntarily  assumed — so  con- 
spieuous  is  the  feeling  of  relief  accompanying  and  following  the 
resolution  of  the  nisus  and  the  perfecting  of  the  deed  of  will. 

$  2.  Tlie  developed  form  of  Will,  to  \vhioh  \ve  </i\v  the  name  r«liti")i 
(propen,  diftcrs  from  mere  conation  or  primitive  attention,  by  being  con- 
sciously determined  according  to  some  recogni/.ed  "content."  //  /.«.-  //•/// 
<>• ///V//  /,-/(oir.s-  ,rltnt  it  ir<m(x.  Such  an  act  of  will  was  recogni/ed  by  ns  loin,' 
ago  when,  in  the  chapter  on  this  subject  (p.  (11  f. ),  we  spoke  of  voluntary  at- 
tention as  a  "  purposeful  volition  ;  "  and  yet  again  when,  in  a  later  chapter, 
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passion  or  excitement  from  any  form  of  feeling,  habitually  exhibit  great 
energy  and  firmness  in  volition.  Here  again,  "  the  Will "  may  be  intellectual 
and  directed  by  a  clear  mental  grasp  upon  ends  ;  or  it  may  sooiu  to  be  more 
largely  blind,  mere  conative  energy,  a  relatively  unthinking  and  unemo- 
tional forth-putting  of  volition,  but  with  marvellous  strength  and  tenacity. 
Men  of  the  latter  class  often  acquire  a  reputation  for  "  strong  will "  (more 
correctly,  obstinate  will).  Even  in  cases  of  equally  intense  emotional  influ- 
ence immediately  preceding  the  volition,  great  differences  appear  in  the  way 
in  which  this  affective  influence  gets  taken  up  into  the  volition,  or  adopted 
by  the  will.  Frequently  the  experience  occurs  which  is  described  as  being 
"  swept  away  "  by  desire,  and  so  willing  the  thing  wanted  because  one  can 
scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  help  doing  so. 

At  other  times  desire  or  passion  is  itself  voluntarily  espoused  and  made 
an  adopted  child  of  the  will.  Then  "  I  will"  means  not  simply  that  desire, 
although  resisted,  has  at  last  got  its  own  way  ;  but  rather  that  ifcxire,  even 
perhaps  after  being  brooded  over  and  resisted,  is  now  itsn/f  purl  of  n-luit 
I  will.  Such  phenomena  occur  not  only  in  cases  where  the  deed  of  will  is 
one  that  needs  for  itself  the  continual  influence  of  passion  to  hold  it  firm 
and  strong,  but  also  in  cases  where  this  deed,  under  the  influence  of  some 
ulterior  consideration,  is  itself  directed  toward  doing  a  certain  action  with 
the  accompaniment  of  a  certain  frame  of  mind.  The  frame  of  mind  is  then 
willed  as  a  part  of  the  complex  action.  So  fanatics  and  reformers  often  act 
with  a  voluntary  passion.  Indeed,  as  Balzac  pertinently  says:  "Fanat- 
icism, and  all  other  sentiments,  are  living  forces.  These  forces  become  in 
certain  beings  rivers  of  Will,  which  gather  up  und  carry  away  everything." 
So  also  is  the  steady  glow  which  many  of  our  affections  display,  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  will  that  attention  shall  be  given  to  them,  and  that  they 
shall  be  motif*  which  lead  to,  and  suffuse,  our  actions,  or  indeed  our  entire 
life  of  conduct.  For  example,  this  voluntary  adoption  of  passion  and  desire, 
so  that  the  character  of  the  adopting  volition  is  itself  modified,  is  distinctive 
of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  lover  to  his  mistress,  of  the  patriot  to  his  coun- 
try, of  the  student  to  his  pursuits,  and  of  all  passionate  devotees  to  any  per- 
son or  cause.  It  is  as  true  in  its  way  that  there  are  voluntary  passions 
(states  of  emotion  and  desire  which  are  willed)  as  that  there  are  so-ealled 
voluntary  acts  which  are  little  more  than  unwilled  resultants  of  pa-  i-mate 
feeling.  And,  indeed,  generally,  there  are  many  degrees  of  the  mixture  of 
emotive  and  volition:'.]  elements  which  we  characterize  by  such  words  as 
volition,  choice,  and  purpose.  For,  it  cannot  lie  said  too  often  :  In  every 
developed  "deed  nf  trill"  t!t<:  whole,  man  acts;  n»<l  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"  willing"  i»  <l«  which  /s  IK>I  <i  complex  resultant  »/•///  these  fundamental  forms 

nf  S'l-, ;//''•/   fur,  ill  I/. 

\  I.  That  what  is  called  "  deliberation  "  is  a  most  important  modifier  of 
the  character  of  our  volitions,  is  a  truth  assumed  by  all  naY\  e  as  well  as  elab- 
orate  ethical  theories,  and  illustra'ed  by  the  language  ami  practice  of  men 

on  every  hand.      This  truth    is  evident   at    oii< u  considering  the   inlluenee 

from  the  lapse  ,,f  tin,,.  ,,ver  both  I  lie  intellertiial  and  the  all',  el  ive  antecedents 
Of  volition.  If  volition  is  to  beinti  Ilii  en!  ly  di  reeled  toward  an  end  I  hai  i  at 
all  complex  or  remote,  and  espei  II  cast  both  end  and  HHMIM  for  its 

attainment   arc   unfamiliar,  (he   | less   called  "  making   up  one',;  mind  "  a  . 
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than  that  the  ideas  and  feelings  and  desires  influence  the  final  "  I  irill." 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  shallow  and  misleading,  in  description  and  expla- 
nation of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  such,  than  to  regard  deliberation  as 
a  mere  straggle  for  supremacy  in  consciousness  of  ideas  and  feelings  and 
desires  that  strictly  determine  will.  [But  to  this  point  we  shall  refer  again 
later  on.] 

§  5.  Little  can  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said  regarding  the  phys- 
iology of  volition,  considered  as  conation  (p.  216  f.)  or  attention  (p.  65  f.), 
regarding  the  psycho-physical  mechanism  of  movement  and  its  inhibition 
(p.  228  f.),  or  regarding  the  nature  and  origin  of  that  "  feeling  of  effort  "  (p.  221 
f.)  which  has  so  conspicuously  to  do  with  all  deeds  of  will.  In  all  developed 
volitions  the  physiological  basis  of  the  entire  mental  condition  includes  both 
such  centrally  initiated  and  such  peripherally  originated  nerve-commotions 
as  answer  to  the  intellective,  and  affective,  as  well  as  to  the  purely  conative, 
factors  of  the  complex  mental  state.  Volitions,  even  physiologically  consid- 
ered, itt-e  not  comparable  to  simple  sensations  or  feelings,  whether  of  the  muscu- 
lar in-  <>f  aii  y  other  sort.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  ample  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  round  of  cerebral  centers  is  hard  at  work  when  we  are  de- 
Ul>''rat>'lii  (that  is.  with  intelligent  selective  attention  under  the  influence 
of  motives)  "making  up  "  our  minds.  The  exhaustion  and  psycho-physical 
collapse  which  frequently  follows  choice,  in  the  case  of  prolonged  mental 
struggle  and  alternation  of  conflicting  desires,  is  significant  enough.  Into 
no  other  form  of  psychoses  does  a  man  '•  put  more  of  himself,"  and  suffer 
more  for  it.  than  into  such  complex  activities  as  lead  up  to,  and  terminate 
in,  deeds  of  will. 

At  the  same  time  the  distinct  and  unique  experience  which  consummates 
the  process  of  deliberation,  and  although  temporarily  terminating  the  con- 
flict of  motives  so  called,  often  begins  another  process  of  endeavor  to  "  carry 
out  one's  will,"  is  quite  unmistakable.  To  say  with  a  recent  writer  :  '  "The 
act  of  will,  even  in  its  highest  forms,  admits  of  explanation  as  a  motor  pro- 
cess by  means  of  the  customary  presuppositions  of  natural  science  without 
the  assistance  of  an  immaterial  principle"  —is  a  theoretical  statement  which 
we  believe  to  be  contradicted  by  a  fair  and  comprehensive  interpretation  of 
all  the  facts  of  psycho-physics.  But  to  say  also,  as  the  same  writer  does, 
that  "between  the  mental  image  of  the  effect  and  its  perception— i.e.,  be- 
tween the  peripherally  excited  sensation  of  motion  and  the  previously  re- 
produced memory-image  of  the  same— there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  a 
psychical  character;"  and  so  to  conclude,  that  Will  is  nothing  but  "a 

-ation-complex  bound  to  the  sensory-motor  centers  of  the  brain;"  or, 
"Will  is  a  Lcencral  term  which  serves  the  purpose  of  ethical  considerations, 
but  has  absolutely  nothing  corresponding  thereto  in  inner  experience;" 

all   this   is   llatlv   to    deny   the    plum,.-.)     facts    of   consciousness    which,    as 

.s //••//,  it.  is  the  very  business  of  psychology  to  describe  and  to  explain. 
For  the  distinctive  and  well-rec,>gni/.«'d  feature  of  difference,  when  we 
compare  the  mosl  primitive  forms  of  impulse  with  the  higln-r  develop- 
ments of  will,  is  just  this  —/•''•/»•'•'•//  /</«•-;  am/  ni<ii',nn  something  '/'"'x  h/t'-rrene 
n-liii'l/  is  i/iii<jii''  in  psychical  character,  r/j.,  t/tat  »•///<•//  »/v  .M-y )/•••>•*  /<//  ///»•  n-u 
"I  WILL." 

M  lasterb  irg,  l>v  WiiVn-tKiiniiim'.'.  MV  pp.  101,  us.  122,  etc. 
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their  higher  exercise,  themselves  voluntary.  That  is  to  say,  we  perceive, 
within  certain  uot  easily  assignable  limits,  what  we  will  to  perceive  ;  we  re- 
member what  weir  ill  io  remember,  and  think  and  conclude  as  ice  determine  bv 

it 

volition  the  content  and  direction  of  our  thought.  The  effect  of  voluntary 
attention,  as  a  consciously  directed  focusing  aud  distributing  of  psychic 
energy  over  the  successive  fields  of  consciousness,  upon  (or  rather  within) 
all  these  forms  of  intellectual  faculty,  has  already  been  noted  in  detail.  So 
important  is  this  effect  that  some  psychologists  stand  ready  to  write  down 
the  equation  :  Volition  =  Attention,  in  the  most  fundamental  and  compre- 
hensive meaning  of  both  words.  A  brief  summary  of  a  related  view  has  been 
made  as  follows  :  ]  There  exists,  besides  mere  content  of  mental  representa- 
tion, a  subjective  personal  activity.  This  is  proved,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
effect  of  apperception  (or  selective,  attentive  perception)  on  the  mental  image 
in  elevating  it  to  the  point  of  fixation,  and  in  reinforcing  its  intensity  there. 
We  have  a  measure  for  this  increase  of  intensity  in  the  case  of  those  images 
which  we  voluntarily  evoke  in  memory,  and  upon  which  we  direct  attention. 
The  consciousness  of  this  process  considered  as  an  effort  of  attention,  and  of 
the  feelings  of  tension  which  accompany  it,  receives  the  name  of  "  Will  " 
just  as  soon  as  we  take  into  consideration  the  external  actions  which  result 
from  it. 

Not  only  in  perception  and  memory  does  volition  exercise  a  determining 
influence  over  the  resulting  mental  condition  ;  in  affirmative  and  negative 
judgment,  also,  the  will  expresses  itself  in  a  peculiarly  impressive  way.  In- 
deed, the  essence  of  these  two  kinds  of  judgment  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the 
fint  and  neget  of  the  voluntary  mind.  When  volition  is  completed,  the 
language  in  which  it  expresses  itself  is  the  affirmative  judgment — with  an 
emphasis:  "I  <r/7/this,"  or  the  negative  judgment:  "  I  will  nut.  that."  No 
matter  how  purely  logical  our  thinking  may  seem  to  us  to  be,  or  how  color- 
less, dispassionate,  and  strictly  consequential  our  conclusions,  certainly  in 
all  judgments  relating  to  matters  of  conduct,  and  probably  also  in  all  scien- 
tific judgments  as  well,  we  u-i/l  to  judge  what  we,  think  it  fit  to  judge.  That 
is  to  say,  the  more  deliberate  our  consideration  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
concluding  thought  must  be  seen  to  repose,  the  more  deliberate  our  weigh- 
ing of  evidence,  the  more  does  the  final  act  of  "  drawing  "  the  conclusion  es- 
cape the  nature  of  u  blind  impulsive  leap  and  assume  the  character  of  a  deed 
of  will.  So  also  do  men  accept  or  reject  those  judgments,  to  which  they  are 
solicited  or  from  which  they  are  repelled  by  ethical  sentiment,  in  the  form 
of  a  volitional  activity.  Tim*  all  the  f<n'n/t/'<-s  are  welded  /"</<•///>•/•  /'//  ///<•//• 

lii'ili'T  iiKinif<>.xt<ilin)i*  in, il  <l.'r>:lt'i>iiii'nls  ;  (I/ its  tff/'it  ir,-  trill  /s  //,//  ,n,li/  i/,'/n-)iil- 
ent  on  wind  we  think,  and  u-lmt  »•<•  ;/•///  <»/  n-lt<it  u-,-  irish,  ln/t  ulsn  u-l/ut  »v  ///////• 
on  what  we  wish  and  will.  Fur  the  development  of  that  so-called  faculty  to 
which  we  ascribe  the  origin  of  conduct  is — we  repeat—  a  most  complex  a  Hair  ; 
and  its  deeds,  the  so-called  volitions,  imply  the  fusion  of  all  the  various 
fundamental  processes  of  mind  in  the  relations  acquired  by  experience. 

It  is,  however,  the  wonderful  mental  phenomenon  (or  rather 

Complex   of   mental    processes)  which    is   called    Choice,  that   most 

1  Cuiiip  Dwrlhhaii1.'  :  .  I'  ,  liolo;  •  <\<-  I'A|'|i'Trcjitiijii,  p.  129  f.— an  attempt  to  Miinm.'iri/.r  UK- 
theory  ol  Wumlt. 
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data.'!'   ••!'  little  assistance.     F»r  almost  do  knowledge  of  facts 

"ii  \\  hirli  to  liase  -udi  a  tin  •  >i  v  ;    and  :  inn-nN    1:  IVe    a 

direct  hearing  <>nl\  »ii  th»-,-  r<  lati\.-l\  simple  •  as<  -  "f  reaction- 
time  u  hi  ch  sln»\v  that,  insfc  ad  of  n  alls  "  choosing  "  in  tin-  m  ' 
1>  .-uliar  lin-aiiiiu  -!'  that  word  —  t  In-  >ul  >jf(-t  <>f  tin-  r\|M-niin  lit  s 
i>  oiii  liiiir  impulsively  uinli-r  tin-  intlm-m-i-  uf  hal'itu- 

all\'    a--<»t'iat''il    nn-ntal    images.      'I'ln-    psychological    l>a-i-t'"r    a 

<li-<-u»i«ni  uf  tin-  <in'  -t  i<ms  in  di-liatf  between  the  advocates  of 
determinism  and  fn-r  \\ill  lia^  imt  yet  been  laid  in  i-\i'i-rinn 

it  pruli.-ilily  in-\t-r  \\ill  In-  laid.  t<>  any  sat  i->l'a«  •(>  n  '\'  i  \t'-nt.  in  \\ork 

d"in-  in  physiological  <  >r  p>v«-ln  •  ph\  >ical  laboratories.     1  In-  cc  mi. 

pl«-\  pln-lnnin-na.  «r  series  "f  pin-in  Hin  na.  uliidi  \s>-  call  inaLiliir 
a  clniii'i-  lini-t  1"-  taken  as  tln-y  an-  i;i\.-n  actual  data  <  <\  c»n- 

»nsnee          such.     And  instead  <>f  minimizing  tln-m.  and  • 
plaininir  tln-m  away,  they  an-  to  be  described,  as  tln-v  actually 

111-  in  tin-  mental  life,  l>y  -ci  en  title  ps\  cln  >]<  >Lr\'  ;  to  philosophy 

it  nni~t  lie  left  to  reconcile  tin  m  \\ith  any  proposed  statement 

of  a  so  calh-d  "  law  nf  causation." 

In  tin-  mosi  elaborate  and  pr«»l.m-jed  pi  •  3  •  -f   '•  makiiiLT  a 

choice,"  tin-  followiiiLT  sta-j-e-^.  or  •'  nioiin-iits,"  may  l.e  di-c.  .  . 

1  1     Mental  representation  of  t\\<>  <>\-  more  i-mK  re-aided  as  de- 

pendent  upon  our  action,  and  usually  aUo  of  the  nmie  or  ].  98 
<\<  t  ilied  COOrSeS  of  conduct  uhich  are  regarded  a>  lnean->  to  the 

linnieiit  of  tln-se  ends,     lint  since  detailed  mental  represen- 

tation "t    several  ends  :,nd  of  their  appropriate  means  cannot,  on 

•on  nt    of  tin-   limitation^  of  consciousni  38,  I'e  simult-uieMii-.  it 

m:i-t    take    place    l>y    a    .-ort  of   alternate  dwelliiiLT  upon,  first  one 

1  tln-n  aiiotln-i-  of  the-e  end-       (2)    r.\'-itenient  of  seii-il  >\\  it  v  in 

th     f  Tin  c.f  some  (Icsirr  or  >eiit  inient  \\hidi  implii  s  appreciation 

"\  the  \  ;i|  i  !,•  i  if  the  ends,  and  which  const  it  ut  es  tin-  "motives,"  »r 

alt'e  ti\e  "  rea-oiis."  why  either  one  should  he  chosen  ratln-r  than 

t  In-  ot  hers.     But  the  very  nature  of  (1)  and  (2),  as  occurring  under 

the  HP     •         iier.il  condition-,  uf  nn-ntal  life,  implies  ii{)  -ddiliera- 

ti'MI,    illVol\illLr    the   estilliatillLT    of     the    relative    \allle-,    ,,f    tile    rl 

1  of  tin-  ri-dss  and  difficulties  of  tln-ir  attainment,  toj,  th,  r  u  ith 
th  '        'Ml     of    a    contlict     of    d.  sj  !-,•-,.      ;Here.    ln>we\er.     the 

volitional  charactc-r  of  the  deliberation  it-elf,  \\ith  it-  in\ol\,  1 

ition  "f    tin-    ide  i-    liy   \  (  .liint:ir\    attention  and    its    pos^iMe 

suppression  of.  or  allowance  of.  or  adoption  of.  ceitain  moti\' 
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must  not  be  forgotten.]  But  into  the  midst  of  this  process  of 
deliberation  there  either  breaks  as  a  sort  of  surprise,  or  follows 
as  its  rational  conclusion,  (4)  decision — or  the  appropriation  to 
self  of  one  end,  and  its  system  of  means,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  (that  psychical  process  which  corresponds  to  the  words 
"  I  will,"  as  terminating  deliberation  ;  selective  volition  or  choice, 
peculiarly  so  designated — what  is  ordinarily  called  "  fiat  of 
will").  It  is  this  number  (4)  which  is  often  called  tJie  choice; 
although  this  word  is  more  properly  used  for  the  complex  pro- 
cess of  choosing,  or  making  a  choice,  since  the  final  decision 
may  often  be  of  itself  considered,  a  unimotived  volition,  or  even 
almost  a  blindly  impulsive;  act.  Then  follows,  both  in  the  order 
of  necessary  sequence  and  in  the  order  of  time,  (5)  that  more 
distinctly  colored  consciousness  of  doing  something — "letting 
go,"  or  "gripping  on,"  with  the  apparatus  of  muscular  motion 
and  attention  (what  is  sometimes  called  "  executive  volition,"  or 
the  carry  ing- out  of  the  decision). 

While,  however,  these  several  stages  or  "moments"  may  be 
recognized  in  certain  most  elaborate  deeds  of  will  as  the  faculty 
of  choosing,  they  are  customarily  more  or  less  "  huddled  to- 
gether," or  even  fused,  in  choices  so  called.  Almost  constantly 
in  our  daily  lives  alternative  courses  of  action  leading  to  different 
ends  are  presented  before  us  for  our  choice  between  them.  In 
many  of  these  cases  the  mind  is  helped  to  an  almost  i  in  mediate 
and  yet  intelligent  and  genuine  decision  by  previous  experience. 
Is  it  a  choice  between  going  and  not-going,  between  in>ing  to 
the  place  a  or  to  the  place  I,  between  employing  our  time  in  the 
work  in  or  spending  it  in  the  recreation  n,  between  believing  the 
report  brought  us,  or  the  opinion  expressed  by  X  <>r  by  ///—it  is 
already  known,  on  familiar  grounds,  which  part  of  each  alterna- 
tive to  choose.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  so-called  choices  are  s.-arce- 
ly  such  to  any  appreciable  degree;  they  are  rather  almost  entire- 
ly tin;  expression  of  conscious  but  instinctive  or  impulsi\e  coiia- 
tive  acts.  For  in  its  development  AVill  like  all  the  so-called 
faculties  or  forms  of  mental  life  comes  under  the  principle  of 
habit;  or  rather,  as  we  have  already  said,  here  is  the  \er\  sent 
and  stronghold  of  the  principle  of  habit  itself. 

In  this  "huddling  together,"  or  partial  fusion,  of  the  pro- 
cesses involved  in  choice,  any  one  of  the  five  "moments"  mav 
sutler  more  or  less,  both  as  respects  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
awakened  and  also  as  respects  the  time  which  it  absorbs. 
Here,  of  course,  degree  of  intensity  and  length  of  persistency  in 
consciousness  are  intimately  connected;  although  they  may 
vary  either  directly,  or  inversely,  or  in  other  unpredictable 
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Tims  nn  ntal  representatiou  "f  the  ends,  between  which 
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Mich  \.  ry  ill-Ill  inti'lliL'i-nt.  ami  y«  t  iinf.-cl- 

^  .  '  again,  the  "  strong  desire  eclipses  th-  aim."  ami 

up  tin-  i-ntir.'  pro.  •-  BS  "f  «h  -liln  ration.  liriiiL.riii-r  it  1"  a 
il'--  Isi  MI  I"  for,-  i-itin-r  kno\\  h-ili'-i-  of  i-inl-  ami  ron>i-i  jin-nct-.  or 
higher  --  ntinn-nts,  haM-  had  a  cha  m-«-  'j  real  I  y  to  inllin  i;,-,-  tin1 
process.  In  calliiiLT  attention  to  tln->.-  dill'i-r.-nci  -  th-  --ann' 

•      \\  hii-h    characti  tize    tin-    liatui-      -  .f    all 

1'iit    tin-    piTiiliarity    of   dmi,-.-    (  .....  -i-ts    in    ju-:    this 

pi-'  paratory    \at-illation    of  att.-ntioii    li.-tu.  i-n    rml-    and    in    tin- 

-pomlinir  -Innt.-r  or  longer,  faint.  T  or  MI,,]-,-  intense,  confli   • 
of  aflf<  cti\ 

//  /.v///.    /  '  -/,   .,/"  '//'//,,    /,/  ''/„/;//,' 

111  pill  expre*  —  ^  /'/.-«  //'"/.  ulty  distinctiv  '///,,//-,'    / 

I  Jut   will  al-o   .  \pn  sees  itx'lf      so  u,    ha\,  dlv 

i       n    Compelled     to    notii-.-      in    tin-    process    <>f    d.-liln-r.-ition    all 

through.     ^  •  t   tin-  decision  i-  tin-  \,  r\-  acme  "f  the  activity  <-f 

\\ill,  thr  triumph  of  d.-v.-l.  >\n-\  n  mat  ion  over  sensation,  f.  .-linir. 
:nnl  desire,  with  tln-ir  imp]iUi\c  ami  in-t  im-ti\.-  powers.  This 
c.-ntr.-d  a.-tivitv  of  \Yill  is  al-o  ,-all.  d  "  determination  "  or  "  reso- 

lution;"   ami    liv    tin--.-   \\ords    it    i-    imlii-ati-d   that  tin-    peri     1    "f 

illation  of  inti-ll.-i-t  li.-tu.-.-n  i  nds.  and  of  d.  siree  ••"ti-id.  i.  d  as 

:ip:  prophetic  of    possible   \'>litioiis.   i.    -  ',,//.,/;    that 

\vliidi  was  a  ipn  stion.  a    pml  .li-in.  is   now  s,-tt|.-d  or  /,.-.//-,//.      In 

it-  o\\ii  nature,  however,  considered  as  i-olat.  d  1-y  a   tirtitioiis 

:         Ml      tin-    colnpl.A     pr,-siditlLr     intellect  i\  •  '     \e 

not  ditl'.T  from  \olition  in  N 

'!'.    d.  ''  .llowin---  ii|.on   l,,!r_'    and    paili-t  !,-- 

i'-  mad"  in   an    impuUive.  and   alim-t  or  quite  invol- 
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untary,  way.  The  intellectual,  a°sthetical,  and  ethical  quality  of 
-the  decision  depends,  then — psychologically  considered — upon 
the  character  of  the  intellective  and  affective  processes  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  is  set.  This  is  only  to  say  that  intelligent, 
admirable,  and  morally  right  decisions  must  be  made  in  view  of 
consciously  represented  ends,  and  as  motived  by  correct  aesthet- 
ical  and  ethical  sentiments. 

\  8.  The  various  attempts  of  physiological  and  experimental  psychology 
to  sophisticate  the  facts  of  consciousness  instead  of  faithfully  describing  and 
cautiously  explaining  them,  are  nowhere  else  more  unbecoming  than  in  the 
phenomena  of  choice.  There  are,  indeed,  certain  reasonable  conjectures  as 
to  the  probable  condition  of  the  brain  while  the  psychical  phenomenon  of 
making  a  choice  is  going  on.  In  general,  this  may  be  described  as  a  state 
of  tension  in  which  alternating  depression  and  heightening  of  nerve-com- 
motion takes  place  in  the  various  cerebral  centers  that  have  control  of  the 
mechanism  of  motion  and  of  the  iunervatiou  of  the  sense-organs.  This  state 
of  tension  comes  to  an  end  when,  with  the  decision,  some  definite  direction  is 
given  to  the  neural  excitement  and  it  is  "drawn  off,"  or  discharged,  into  the 
connected  nerve-tracts.  In  this  way  the  feeling  of  effort,  the  feeling  of  ex- 
haustion and  strain,  the  feeling  of  relief,  etc.,  which  accompany  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  deliberate  choice,  are  explained  physiologically  as  having 
both  a  central  and  a  peripheral  origin.  But  all  this  is  far  enough  from  ex- 
plaining, and  farther  yet  from  e.y^lahiunj  mrn;/,  the  more  important  psychi- 
cal processes  which  enter  into  this  unique  act  of  will.  There  are  such  mental 
activities  as  we  can  express  in  no  other  language  than  some  such  as  the 
following  :  /  "  hold  on  "  before  deciding  ;  /  voluntarily  consider  and  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  ends  proposed  ;  /suppress  this  desire,  ami  encourage 
or  adopt  another,  or  decide  by  a  preliminary  volition  to  be  guided  by  such 
an  H-sthetical  or  ethical  sentiment  ;  and,  finally,  /decide  for  this  end  and  its 
involved  course  of  action,  rather  than  that.  When,  then,  a  writer — like  "M. 
Luys  '  for  example — asserts  that  all  this  psychical  process  is  illusory,  ami 
that  the  object  chosen  is  "  only  forced  on  us  by  the  cunning  conjurer,  the 
brain,"  because  "the  cell-territory  where  that  object  resides  has  been  pre- 
viously set  vibrating  in  the  brain,"  he  is  not  explaining  but  rather  rout  ra- 
dicting  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  such,  on  the  basis  of  a  purely  mythi- 
cal physiology  of  the  cerebral  centers.  And  in  m>  sphere  of  so-called  science 
is  unadulterated  myth-making  more  easy,  fascinating,  ami  yet  dam^Toiis, 
than  in  cerebral  physiology. 

Little  better — if,  indeed,  they  are  at  all  an  improvement  -  are  the  conclu- 
sions of  Miinstcrber^  and  olhers,  as  placed  upon  an  alleged  ba-is  of  experi- 
mental psychology  (p.  (il'.ij.  r.xperiments  in  reaction -time,  have,  indeed, 

established,  with  :i.  fair  amount  of elusive  ness,  an  answer  to  t  his  ,|ii,--t  ion  : 

"About  how  long  does  it  take,  under  ;M\VM  circumstances,  to  sel  free  a  vol- 
untary impulse?"  The  lir.-.t  experimenter  (lenders)  answered  this  question 
with  the  number  36  a.  Later  experiments  (by  !\l«Tkel)  made  the  tini'-  re- 
quired to  "set  free"  the  cerebral  pr. BSeS  involved  in  a  scry  simple  ch*  < ice  be- 

1  The  Brain  uii'l  it-  I'mi. -lions,  p.  •_•   i  i 
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decision,"  but  men  of  that  clearness  of  intelligence  and  strength  of  feeling 
which  is  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  rashness  or  the  relatively  unintel- 
ligent and  non-moral  character  of  merely  impulsive  action. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  word  choice  should  not  be  limited  to 
those  deeds  of  will  where  prolonged  deliberation  over  two  possible  ends 
precedes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should,  of  course,  include  the  unimportant 
as  well  as  the  most  significant  deeds  of  will.  Choice  is  something  con- 
stantly going  on  in  the  development  of  mental  life.  Figuratively  speaking, 
we  may  say  that  the  path  to  be  followed  in  this  development  is.  at  every  mo- 
ment, an  open  question.  So  far  as  either  observation  of  others  or  of  our 
own  self-consciousness  gives  us  the  data,  we  are  compelled  to  affirm  :  In 
every  stream  of  consciousness,  whicli  we  call  a  "  mind,"  there  is  constantly 
an  unsolved  problem  occurring.  The  decision  or  resolution,  which  is  the 
essentially  conative  act— this  alone  actually  solves  each  such  problem. 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  an  almost  ceaseless  mental  representation  of  two  or 
more  possible  courses,  with  their  appropriate  affective  accompaniments — of 
an  a  or  b  or  c,  as  possible  of  realization  by  the  ego  ;  either  a  or  b  or  o 
must  be  realized  ;  it  is  antecedently  much  more  probable  that  a  will  be  real- 
ized (or  that  b  will  be,  etc.)  ;  but  only  tlie  decision  decides,  o;<ly  tlie  resolu- 
tion resolves  tlie  problem.  When  attention  is  called  to  this  aspect  of  all 
mental  development,  as  dependent  upon  choice,  it  only  sets  forth  the  most 
obvious  of  facts — however  the  metaphysics  of  physics  or  of  psychology  mav 
be  disposed  to  regard  the  ultimate  significance  of  the  facts.  Scientific  psy- 
chology cannot  give  a  faithful  picture  of  soul-life,  and  of  its  development, 
without  emphasizing  this  unique  phenomenon,  or  rather  complex  of  phe- 
nomena, called  "  making  a  choice." 

3  10.  Although,  then,  it  does  not  belong  to  psychology,  as  we  are  pursu- 
ing it,  to  refute,  or  even  to  consider  the  arguments  of  determinism,  or  the 
theory  of  a  complete  causal  connection,  whether  between  the  decision  and 
the  desire,  or  between  the  psychical  process  of  choice  and  the  physiology  of 
the  cerebral  centers,  a  protest  may  properly  be  entered  against  the  way  in 
which  the  deterministic  arguments  are  customarily  presented.  In  this  mut- 
ter there  are  few  more  unpardonable  '•  sinners"  than  Hoffding1  has — in  his 
generally  fair  and  always  interesting  book— allowed  himself  to  become. 
"  Psychology,"  says  this  author,  "like  every  other  science,  must  be  deter- 
ministic; that  is  to  say,  it  must  start  from  the  assumption  that  the  caudal 
law  holds  good  even  in  the  life  of  the  will,  just  as  this  law  is  assumed  to  be 
valid  for  the  remaining  life  and  for  material  nature."  Such  an  assertion  as 
this  may  properly  be  met  with  the  flattest  kind  of  denial.  Psychology  has 
absolutely  no  right  to  make  any  such  assumption.  1'syrhology  must  tirst  of 
all  faithfully  des-cribe.  and  then,  as  far  as  possible,  explain  (and  never  ex- 
plain away)  tlie  farts  of  consciousness,  ;ts  such.  Among  these  facts  it  limls 
the  complex  phenomenon  of  choice.  And  this  phenomenon  certainly  does 
not  l""/.~  ///.•-•  a  phenomenon  to  be  explained  oil-hand  as  it  were,  by  assuming 
that  tlie  causal  law  is  valid  for  it  throughout  ;  "  just  as  this  law  is  assumed  to 
be  valid  for  material  nature."  On  the  contrary,  no  one  can  deny  that  choice 
"  looks  like  "  a  phenomenon  the  very  opposite  of  such  a  natural  phenome- 
non. To  test  this  let  any  one,  in  an  unprejudiced  way,  consider,  what  goi  -> 
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characteristic  of  plans  and  purposes  more  obviously  than  of 
volitions  or  choices.  (3)  These  comprehensive  deeds  of  will  are 
reciprocally  related  to  the  control  of  the  "Self"  —the  intellect, 
feeling-s,  and  habits  of  action.  In  other  words,  what  we  call  con- 
duct is  determined  by  plans  ;  and  plans  are  themselves  modi  tied 
or  even  determined  by  experiencing  the  results  of  conduct.  (4) 
In  this  way  a  man's  plans — as  respects  the  ends  pursued,  the 
means  employed,  the  relation  of  thought  and  feeling  and  will  to 
them,— are  indicative  of,  and  co-extensive  with,  his  character. 
\\  hen  it  is  said  of  a  man,  "he  changes  his  purposes  frequently 
and  causelessly  ;  "  or,  "'  he  has  no  fixed  plans  ; "  or,  "  he  lives  ac- 
cording to  such  a  plan"- -it  is  understood  as  defining  what  sort 
of  a  man  he  is. 

The  formation  and  adoption  of  plans  is  a  matter  of  choice— 
the  former  having,  however,  the  characteristics  rather  of  delib- 
eration and  the  latter  of  decision  ;  yet  in  both  formation  and 
adoption  the  act  of  will  is  obviously  involved.  Here  the  deter- 
mination of  will  is  much  more  int>  nor  than  where  the  expression 
of  volition  and  choice  in  external  action  is  immediate.  In  all 
forming  of  plans,  "  I  will "  to  think  out  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  my  future  bodily  movements  or  of  other  forms  of  my 
"  doing  ;"  to  elaborate  certain  ideas  of  ends  to  be  reached  and 
of  means  to  be  employed ;  to  anticipate  feelings  of  one  kind  or 
another,  on  my  own  part  and  on  the  part  of  others,  etc.  That 
is,  in  brief,  by  a  choice  that  is  overruling  I  voluntarily  direct 
attention  into  certain  channels  of  cognitive  memory,  produc- 
tive imagination,  and  logical  conclusion.  Such  a  deed  of  will 
undoubtedly  results  in  innervating  certain  cerebral  centers 
rather  than  others,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  connect,  d 
organs  of  sense  ;  but  it  is  inhibitory  of,  rather  than  productive 
of,  obvious  bodily  movements.  So  also  in  the  deed  of  \\  ill  which 
adopts  the  plan  I  do  not  necessarily  set  ageing  by  my  Hal  of 
will  any  easily  marked  train  of  associated  bodily  movements. 
Some  plan  has,  indeed,  been  adopted  by  the  choice,  but  its  ex 
ecution  may  not  begin  immediately;  it  may  m>l  even  lie  con- 
templated for  a  consideraMe  time  to  come.  Thus  the  entire 
observable  motor  result  of  a  most  comprehensive  plan  being 
(/<•<•<'</,•</  upon,  may  be  only  the  saying  to  one's  self  i  pro!  >al>l\  \  if 
under  the  breath,  yet  still  with  an  internal  emphasis)  :  "  Yes.  so  I 
//•///  do,"-  that  is.  when  the  time  comes,  and  as  often  as  it  comes, 
again  and  airain.  for  the  contemplated  series  of  actions.  Mill 
this  "will"  i  not  merelv  the  tut  nre  tense  of  "  to  be;"  it  si  vilifies 
a  hi-  hi  v  organi/ed  Volition,  a  choice  of  a  plan  which  henceforth 
stands  to  the  ego  in  a  peculiar  relation. 
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velopmeut,  by  the  kind  and  amount  of  imagination,  thought,  and  feeling, 
which  they  rally  under  the  deed  of  will,  in  the  formation,  adoption,  and 
execution,  of  some  plan. 

$  12.  As  to  the  execution  of  plans,  it  should  be  noticed  that  this,  as  a 
rule,  takes  place  in  part  by  means  of  impulsive  and  habitual,  or  perhaps 
purely  reflex  activity  ;  and  in  part  as  a  matter  of  consciously  ordered  con- 
duct according  to  the  plan  already  formed.  This  is  true,  however  compre- 
hensive the  plan  may  be.  If  it  be  only  to  draw  a  certain  line  or  figure,  or  to 
go  in  a  certain  direction  ;  or  if  it  be  one  of  those  plans  to  which  the  whole  life 
is  "  ordained  "  and  "  subdued  " — the  unconscious  and  the  conscious  together 
share  the  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the  plan.  For  example,  let 
us  analyze  all  that  the  savage  does  in  execution  of  his  purpose  to  hit  with 
his  poisoned  arrow  just  that  particular  man  among  the  opposite  hosts  of  the 
enemy  whom  he  has  selected  for  this  purpose  ;  the  series  of  transactions, 
from  the  picking  out  of  the  arrow  to  the  lifting  of  the  fingers  to  let  it  fly, 
will  involve  the  whole  realm  of  unconscious  reflex  and  automatic  activities, 
as  well  as  the  conscious  guidance,  by  sight,  touch,  and  muscular  sense,  of  the 
conduct — rallied  and  "backed  up"  continuously  by  resolution  of  will.  In 
every  man's  daily  life  of  work,  or  play,  most  of  what  he  does  is  in  like  man- 
ner capable  of  being  considered  as,  to  a  large  extent,  the  execution  of  plans 
formed  previously — it  may  be,  long  before.  For  what  I  have  already  willed 
shall  be  the  ends  of  my  conduct  steadies  and  determines  what  I  think,  feel, 
and  will,  hour  by  hour — sometimes  controlling  in  a  largely  or  wholly  latent 
way,  and  sometimes  tinging  the  mental  life  through  and  through  with  con- 
scious resolution.  Thus  the  workman  works,  the  artist  sings  or  paints  or 
composes,  the  scholar  studies  and  lectures,  the  soldier  marches  and  fights  and 
bivouacs,  the  lawyer  pleads,  the  minister  preaches,  the  lover  pursues  his 
suit,  and  the  mother  manages  her  household  ;  thus  also,  in  large  measure, 
does  the  pleasure-seeker  amuse  himself,  the  criminal  commit  crime  ;  and 
only  the  hopeless  idiot  manifests  no  manner  of  "  will  to  live  "  in  some  defi- 
nite and  chosen,  rather  than  some  other  way.  And  when  we  think  out  the 
import  of  what  has  just  been  said,  we  obtain  additional  reasons  for  rec- 
ognizing the  very  important  distinction  between  wishes,  or  cravings,  or  desires, 
and  jilti'iiftd  deeds  of  -will. 

\  13.  The  interior  and  unexpressed  character  of  one's  Will  in  the  for- 
mation and  adoption  of  plans  has  a  marked  influence  over  the  psycho-phys- 
ical and  muscular  mechanism.  In  doing  planful  work  I  seem  to  concentrate 
all  my  voluntary  attention  on  what  goes  on  within  myself  :  nay,  more — ujx»i 
taking  chary,  of  it-hut  goes  on  within  mi/self.  I  trill  bend  consciousness  to 
my  will  ;  I  will  make  my  imagination  and  my  thought  put  into  shape  for 
me  some  end,  together  with  the  means  for  its  realization,  which  I  may  adopt 
for  my  own.  Physiologically  considered,  these  states  show  a  suspension  of 
the  more  obvious  motor  accompaniments  of  volition.  And  so  we  road :  "  Sits 
Jiji'il  in  thought  the  mighty  Stagirite."  Thus  our  attention  is  failed  to  the 
fact  that  in  planning  men  are  apt  to  inhibit  external  movements  ;  as  thought 
deepens,  if  they  have  been  walking,  they  not  infrequently  stop  and  stand 
still  while  they  plan.  Not  only  the  muscles  but  also  the  external  sense-or- 
gans cease  to  be  innervated.  While  thus  engaged  in  planning  \ve  neither 
see,  nor  hear,  nor  feel ;  distinct  and  most  irritating  emotions  are  apt  to  fol- 
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tion,  for  its  profounder  and  final  consideration,  must  be  handed 
over  from  psychology  to  philosophy.  More  precisely,  it  is  the 
relations  in  which  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  mental  phe- 
nomena stand  to  the  so-called  law  of  causation  that  need  ad- 
justment by  the  more  ultimate  reflective  treatment  which  phi- 
losophy gives.  But  while  descriptive  and  explanatory  psychology 
cannot  perform  the  office  of  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
crude  metaphysics  cannot  properly  embody  itself  in  some  uncrit- 
ical statement  of  the  law  of  causation,  and  then  in  the  name 
of  this  "  law,"  explain  away  the  phenomena  of  consciousness. 
Moreover,  psychologically  considered,  the  law  of  causation  itself 
arises  from  the  projection  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
upon  the  world  of  things — the  demand  which  the  intellect  makes 
upon  itself  to  keep  on  trying  to  explain.  If  this  were  the  place 
it  could  be  shown  that  most  of  the  arguments  for  what  is  custom- 
arily called  Determinism  arise  from  unwarrantable  ways  of  stat- 
ing and  applying  this  so-called  law  of  causation  ;  it  could  also 
be  shown  that  most  of  the  objections  to  a  full  recognition  of  the 
obvious  meaning  of  phenomenal  free-will  arise  in  the  same  way. 
In  a  work  on  descriptive  psychology,  however,  it  is  in  place 
only  to  attempt  these  two  things  :  (1)  To  state  those  more  obvi- 
ous aspects  of  volitional  conditions  and  acts  which  constitute  the 
consciousness  of  "being  free"  in  the  widest  sense  of  these 
words  ;  and  (2)  to  make  such  inferences  as  seem  to  arise  directly 
from  the  facts,  without  entering  upon  the  attempt  to  estimate 
man's  place  in  nature,  or  the  propriety  of  applying  to  conscious- 
ness the  law  of  causation,  or  the  relations  of  body  and  mind  ; 
or  to  answer  other  ulterior  questions  of  a  similar  kind.  Hut  two 
or  three  preliminary  remarks  are  important;  and  these  remarks 
must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  the  phrase  "  freedom 
of  will"  is  an  abstract  term,  to  use  which  in  its  customary  mean- 
ing is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  all  our  previous  psychological 
discussion.  The  term  in  itself  seems  to  imply  that  some  separ- 
able entity,  or  at  least  separable  faculty,  called  "  \Yill,"  exists, 
and  that  f<>  >'/  alone  the  Duality,  or  predicate,  of  "being  free" 
applies.  I5ut  to  put  the  question  with  the  concreteiiess  \\hieh 
scientific  psychology  demands  and  which  corresponds  to  actual 

.    .peri. mrc,  it  is  this  :   Do  /  will  freely?   and.  What  do  I   mean  l>y 

the  word //>"/"///  as  applied  to  myself  when  I  //•/'//.'  And  here 
at.  once  \\v  see  that  the  entire  course  of  our  previous  exam- 
ination pros  ides  a  pari  ia]  ans\\  er.  M  \  \\  i  1 1  i  n  -'.  I  i  ke  all  my  action, 
nay — like  my  being  a  Self  at  all,  is  a  development.  I  come, then, 
to  will  freely,  (»nly  under  certain  conditions  and  as  a  result  of 
development.  And  further  \\hat  I  mean  by  willing  freely  is  1. 1) 
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linarily  said— •"  freedom  from  rompul-ion.      lint 
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•!i"ii   that    no  condition  '  1  -  -ioii-in -s>-     no  i.li  a.  or  i-iuo- 

.t.  rnal  to  tin-  .|e,-d  of  \\  ill.  compels 

•   will.      TliN   amount^    t"  '       •  n  •_•«  -m  rall\    • 

make  tin-  as- 1  iln  |  it  ion   w  hich   I  liitl'.  linir.  as  all.  ad  \    <pi"t.  •.  1  (p.  t'.jT  , 

-  th.-  p^\  cholo-ji^t   inii^t   inaki-      nanifly,  that  "tin-  <-aii-al   law 
Imlds  L'no.l  for  tin-  w  ill  a-  for  niati-rial  natur.'. "     (  >n  tin-  cimtrary, 
tin-  ijfln-ral  ron\  i,  t  ion  i>>  that  tin-  i|.-i-.l  i>  riitith-il  to  In-  calh-.l  my 

whati-Nir  mas'    In-   niv   desire,  or   wish,  or  thouirht      !•••- 

•  i          .•oniircti-.l   with  any  other  i-v.-nt  in  consci 

ames  .  V(  nt^  in  mat.  rial  iiatun-  to   1..-   <-on- 

•  1.      Aii'l    hi-to|-\    fiirthi-r  shows  11-,   that    tin-    nai'\i-   ;!--iiiiiji- 
attributes    fiv   will    to    natun-    rather   than    causal    law. 

rn    -  SSUmes   it    to   .  \i-t    f-.r  material   Uature.  to  hu- 

man I'n-i-  w  ill. 
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i^  an  r-.'lat.  .1  or  unrelated  psyrho-i-.     I.,   rv 
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in  con-cioii-  they  are  of  all  others  leasi  worthy  t..  ]„•  called 

And  to  t  rv  even  to  frame  tin-  concept  i  mi  of  m\  self  a^  w  ill- 
iiu  fr-  el\,  without  al-o  willinir  intelliureiitly  and  feeliiiL'h.  i-  !•> 
ti\  to  think  of  m\-i  If  as  a  machine  and  not  as  a  free  will. 
M  treover,  the  very  tiling  that  tin-  de\,  lojunent  of  mental  life 
lno-t  demand--  i-  the  |  .o^^i  1  iii  ity  of  adopt  iiiLT.  liy  acts  of  will, 

pi  ively  higher  and  more  comprehensive  ends,  and  nobler 

and  pun-r  ^>  nt imciits. 

Fet,  again,  no  <(  co       '  of  freedom  "  in  the  sense  of  an 

immediate  awarein-.-,-,  that  tin-  law  of  Causation  d*  •  ap|''y  to 
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••    tin-    uni\.-r~d    consciousness    ••orre-pondiiiLT    to    the    la\\    of 
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tousness  is  utterly  inade.piat.       It  has  already  l...-n 

id,     ImWeM-r.    that  '  tlf     //•/'//" 

;     ii^flii.    ,•  •  .    , 

!  '         >H.        In    fin,-,   then,  d-  \.  1-|-  d    \\  ill 
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to  bring-  us  around  again  to  that  limit  to  all  scientific  ex- 
planation which  we  find  fixed,  in  physiology,  by  the  mysterious 
automatism  of  the  central  organs,  and,  in  consciousness,  by  the 
self-activity  which  the  conative  aspect  of  consciousness,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  very  nature,  displays.  And  no  reliance  on  the  law  of 
causation  takes  us  beyond  this  limit.  Indeed,  by  following 
this  law  faithfully  we  are  led  to  the  candid  recognition  of  these 
ultimate  facts ;  all  scientific  explanation  ends  in  the  unex- 
plained. 

Those  who  argue  for,  and  those  who  argue  against,  the  de- 
terministic position  by  an  appeal  to  immediate,  uiicriticised  data 
of  consciousness,  are,  therefore,  alike  thrown  out  of  court.  Psy- 
chology must  be  left  unprejudiced  to  determine  what  is  meant 
by  the  consciousness  of  freedom  ;  and  this  it  must  do  by  analyz- 
ing that  peculiar  complex  of  feeling,  thinking,  and  conation,  of 
which  we  become  immediately  cognizant  when  we  direct  atten- 
tion to  certain  unique  states  of  our  conscious  life,  called  "  will- 
ing," in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  The  "  highest  sense  "  of 
the  words  "  I  will  "  (or  "  /  choose,"  "  /  plan,"  "  /  make  up  my 
mind,"  etc.)  is  that  which  most  emphasizes  the  unique  character- 
istics of  this  same  complex  psychosis.  And  now,  once  more,  we 
will  briefly  review  what  those  characteristics  are. 

$  14.  In  willing  we  attain  (1)  the  highest  consciousness  of  self-activity. 
In  all  such  experiences  the  obvious  fact  is  :  I  know  myself  as  the  one  that 
wills — that  "does  something,"  rather  than  as  the  one  that  suffers  some  af- 
fective excitement  or  receives  some  preservative  or  representative  impres- 
sion. This  consciousness  is  tinged  with  the  conviction,  derived  from  my 
knowledge  of  self,  that,  while  I  can  deny  or  reject  my  desire  for  having  sur- 
prised and  overcome  me,  on  my  willing  my  "  Ego  "  has  "stamped  itself" 
with  a  conclusive  signature.'  This  is  a  figurative  way  of  savin--,  when  I  re- 
gard a  deed  of  will  as  such,  I  regard  it  as  in  a  peculiar  meaning  of  the 
words,  mi/  nu-n.  Willing  is  thus  distinguished  from  mere  desire,  which  is 
also  the  consciousness  of  striving  after  somewhat  regarded  as  at  present 
external  to  the  Self,  by  having  in  appearance  a  deeper  and  wider  inte- 
rior origin.  To  represent  this  unique  experience  of  willing  as  merely 
the  consciousness  of  the  triumph  of  one  of  several  cerebral  processes  con- 
testing the  supremacy  of  the  sensory-motor  mechanism,  or  as  merely 
the  consciousness  of  the  stronger  of  several  muscular  sensations,  or  of 
the  prevalent  ideation-processes,  or  of  the  more  potent  desire,  is  to  sophis- 
ticate consciousness  instead  of  faithfully  describing  or  satisfactorily  explain- 
ing it. 

The  consciousness  of  freely  willing  manifests  itself  especially  when 
\ve  consider  (2)  the  appropriate  activities  in  their  more  pronounced  and 
highly  developed  form,  from  two  points  of  view.  "When  after  deliberation, 

1  Comp.  Volkrnann :  Lohrbuch  d.  IVycholojjic1,  II.,  i>.  45tf  f. 
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of  being  "  carried  away  "  by  our  own  ideas  or  feelings  rather  than  that  of 
ourselves  being  in  control  of  our  ideas  and  feelings.  The  principal  factors 
of  this  marked  difference  in  the  two  kinds  of  consciousness  are  precisely 
those  which  distinguish  willing  from  the  mere  having  of  ideas  and  feelings. 
So  then  the  freedom  =  mere  spontaneity  of  thinking  is  not  =  freedom  of 
will ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  my  spontaneity  in  controlling  my  thinking  is 
one  exhibition  of  my  freedom  of  will. 

In  connection  with  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  when  accompanied 
by  the  development  of  testhetical  and  ethical  sentiments,  (4)  the  important 
conceptions  of  "  imputability  "  and  "responsibility"  are  gained.  The-e  con- 
ceptions, when  analyzed,  are  shown  to  imply  that  external  deeds  are  de- 
pendent upon  willing,  and  that  willing  is  preeminently  the  act  of  him  who 
wills.  If  then  the  doing  (or  the  refraining  from  doing  ;  for  to  inhibit  or 
check  inclination,  or  to  will  not  to  do,  is  also  a  true  act  of  will)  follows  in 
the  regular  and  expected  way  upon  the  willing,  the  judgment  ///>/<»/''//_'/  this 
doing  to  the  willing  agent  is  invariably  made.  Its  formula  in  the  con>ciuus- 
uess  of  the  willing  agent  is  :  "I  myself  have  done  it."  For  such  willing,  and 
for  the  doing  which  thus  follows  upon  the  willing  (the  choice,  purpose,  or 
plan,  and  also  the  regular,  expected  consequences  in  external  changes',  he 
who  wills  is  held  responsible.  As  to  the  ultimate  grounds  and  validity  of 
this  feeling  and  judgment  of  imputability,  and  as  to  degrees  of  responsibil- 
ity, ethics  and  metaphysics,  rather  than  descriptive  psychology,  are  inter- 
ested to  investigate. 

The  consciousness  of  freedom  in  willing  is  further  illustrated  (">)  by 
cases  in  which,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  such  freedom  is  impaired  or 
lost.  Here  all  our  habitual  expressions  and  formulas  of  judgment  are  sig- 
nificant of  an  opposite  tone  of  thought,  feeling,  and  conviction,  as  respects 
the  nature  of  our  own  consciousness,  ^'e  now  say  :  "It  was  not  (either 
wholly,  or  at  all)  my  fault"  ("The  woman  .  .  .  tempted  me  and  I  did. 
eat"— where  the  external  deed  is  acknowledged,  but  not  as  arising  wholly 
from  five  will),  or  "  I  can  not,  or  could  not.  do  otherwise  :  "  a  form  of  excuse 
which  covers  all  degrees  of  the  invasion  of  will,  so  to  speak,  by  different 
forms  of  external  compulsion,  and  by  strong,  impulsively  acting  emotion,  or 
"overpowering  passion,"  from  within.  All  such  phrases  are.  however,  am- 
biguous in  meaning  and  relative-  in  application  to  the  great  variety  of  con- 
ditions under  which  the  intellective,  affective,  and  truly  eonative,  aspects  of 
consciousness  get  recognition.  Indeed,  these  same  phrases  are  used  to  ex- 
press the  most  deliberate  and  firm  resolutions  of  \\ill.  in  view  of  high  ideals, 
and  backed  by  the  most  worthy  of  :e.-,thetu-al  sentiments  (As,  for  example: 
"God  help  me;  I  cannot  do  otherwise "). 

Similar  phases  of  consciousness  in  willing  are  illustrated  by  various 
classes  of  abnormal  phenomena  :  Such  are  the  cases  of  persistent  hallucina- 
tions and  itUesfixeR,  wh.-re  the  perceptions  and  imaginations  are  recognizi  d 
as  "  too  strong"  to  be  corrected  or  inhibited  and  controlled  by  v.  luntary  at- 
tention and  ratiocination.  Whenever  tlii-  [mpotency  of  will  is  habitual  ami 
is  presumed  to  rest  upon  a  ba-is  of  physical  and  organic  derangement,  it  may 

be    called  a   u  disease   of    will  "       The  ,  .j  .ill  111  -eat  er  ami   User  of    other  drugs  to 

excess,  the  kleptomaniac  orvie'imof  other  intense  passions  or  desires,  the 
subject  of  tin;  hypnotic  trance,  the  morbidly  nerveless  ami  doless,  are  suffer- 
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choices,  purposes,  and  plans,  and  especially  habitual  modes  of 
external  behavior,  serve  to  mark  off  this  individual  from  others  by 
application  of  some  measure  common  to  all.  In  such  a  meaning 
of  the  word,  one's  character  is  equivalent  to  one's  individual- 
ity— the  whole  that  one  is,  as  a  distinct  member  of  the  species 
man.  We  shall  have  something1  to  say  of  certain  points  involved 
in  this  use  of  the  word — under  such  heads  as  "  temperament," 
"  disposition  "  "  habit,"  etc. — in  the  following-  chapter.  In  the 
narrower  and  more  precise  meaning  of  the  word,  however, 
Character  is  preeminently  a  matter  of  the  "Will,  and  of  its  cus- 
tomary modes  of  behavior,  and  of  its  development.  Thus  "  my 
character"  is  for  every  man  what  "I  am"  —not  as  formed  at  the 
beginning1  according  to  the  mould  of  an  inherited  nature,  nor 
as  merely  passively  shaped  by  an  environment.  Character  im- 
plies, to  be  sure,  being  "stamped"  (Greek  xaPaKT*iP  ~-  mark,  or 
stamp) ;  and  without  the  formation  of  fixed  habits,  of  modes  of 
behavior  that  admit  of  being  characterized,  or  stamped  as  be- 
longing to  a  certain  kind,  no  character  is  possible  of  attainment. 
Nevertheless  the  word  implies  such  stamping  as  the  agent  is 
thought  chiefly  to  give  himself  ;  and  the  habits  which  enter  into 
our  character  are  regarded  not  so  much  as  having  and  holding 
TIS  in  certain  directions  of  conduct,  but  rather  as  expressing 
those  lines  of  conduct  in  which  we  make  ourselves  to  go,  or 
hold  ourselves  against  the  motives  to  forsake  them  for  other 
paths. 

Formation  of  Character  in  this  sense  of  the  words  implies 
the  self-formed  habit  of  Will.  It  is  above  all  the  stamp  which 
the  agent  gives  himself  by  habitually  choosing  and  holding  to 
certain  ends;  and  then  by  briugin-j-  "  to  heel"  all  the  eonl.  nt  of 
consciousness,  and  all  the  service  of  the  psycho-physical  mechan- 
ism, in  the  progressive  realization  of  the  chosen  ends.  Or  to 
carry  the  distinction  further  ;  so  far  as  I  have,  or  am,  a  certain 
nature  or  disposition,  this  has  been  formed  f<>r  mo,  by  the  neces- 
sary reaction  of  consciousness  upon  the  excitements  to  which  my 
organism  lias  been  subjected  by  its  environment,  in  the  larger 
Sense  of  the  latter  word.  But  so  far  as  I  have,  or  am,  a  certain 
ch<i, •</<•!<  ,\  this  is  to  be  regard .••(!  as  progressively  formed  both 
for  mvself  and  /»//  myself  ;  from  the  points  of  \  ie\v  of  Lmputabil- 
ity,  or  responsibility,  it  comprises  so  much  of  what  1  am  as  I 
have  contributed,  and  am  therefore  holdeii  for. 

Two  modifying  remarks,  however,  immediately  suggest  them 
selves  :    (1)  It  is  never  praet  ically  possible  to  make  a  satisfactory 
separation  between  what  belongs,  and  what  d.n-s  m.t   belong,  to 
character,  in  this  narrower  meaning  of  the  \\ord.     I  p«>n  the  at 
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\  16.  The  conception  of  character  as  including  the  whole  (but  only  it)  to 
which  the  activity  and  effect  of  willing  may  be  thought  of  as  extended,  is  very 
old,  very  natural,  and  very  persistent.  It  has,  therefore,  an  important  psycho- 
logical significance.  The  word,  when  thus  used,  fixes  in  a  vague  way — and 
only  in  a  vague  way  can  we  use  words  here — the  limits  of  conduct,  of  respon- 
sibility, of  merit  and  blame,  and  even  largely  of  testhetical  admiration  or 
distaste.  We  do  indeed  extend  these  limits  in  our  language  as  expressive 
of  judgment  and  feeling,  so  as  to  comprehend  a  much  wider  realm  under 
even  vaguer  words,  such  as  "  nature,"  "  temperament,"  and  the  like.  The  de- 
terministic theory,  in  its  attempt  to  be  strictly  scientific,  is  actually  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  an  explanation  which  is  no  explanation  ;  it  explains  (!) 
by  virtually  asserting  that  souls,  like  atoms  and  other  things,  behave  as  they 
do  behave,  because  "it  is  their  nature  to."  But  here,  as  so  frequently  else- 
where, the  popular  language  is  refreshingly  ua'ive,  to  be  sure,  but  truer  to 
life  and  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  case,  than  that  of  a  pseudo-science.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  even  to  refer  to  all  of  the  many  ways  in  \shich 
such  testimony  is  given.  But  to  select  a  few  examples  ;  we  find  that,  to  a 
large  extent,  crude  peoples,  and,  to  some  extent,  all  peoples,  estimate  by  quite 
different  standards  the  deeds  ascribed  to  insanity,  inspiration,  demoniac 
possession,  and  even  to  genius,  and  those  deeds  which  are  imputed,  as  freely 
willed,  to  the  Ego  of  the  doer.  The  indwelling  god,  or  daemon,  or  genius,  is 
admired  or  deprecated  in  the  one  case  ;  the  agent  himself  is  held  responsi- 
ble in  the  other  case.  Yet  even  in  the  former  case  it  is  considered  that 
one  may  consent  or  resist,  to  some  extent  at  least  (and  yet  again,  Who  can 
successfully  resist  Divinity  ?),  such  originally  foreign  influences.  But  the 
degree  of  successful  consent  or  resistance  depends  upon,  and  in  the  future 
further  determines,  the  character. 

The  obvious  disposition  at  present  to  make  public  penalties  independent 
of  motive  and  of  any  debate  concerning  freedom  of  will,  and  all  the  increased 
subtleties  of  modern  psychological  and  ethical  philosophy,  do  not  essenti- 
ally alter  this  distinction.  The  distinction  will  continue  to  be  made,  be- 
cause it  belongs  to  the  very  depths  of  our  conscious  mental  experience.  In 
fact  the  increase  of  psychological  knowledge  chiefly  serves  to  complicate 
the  problems,  rather  than  to  solve  them,  much  less  to  show  that  they  may, 
with  safety,  be  curtly  dismissed.  Not  only  experts,  but  even  ignorant  jury- 
men, are  called  upon  to  distinguish  nice  shades  of  imputability,  and  to  ap- 
portion the  rewards  and  punishments  that  character  merits.  The  strange 
phenomena  of  hypnotism  and  (lie  investigations  into  the  causes  of  crime, 
into  the  constitution  of  the  so-called  criminal  classes,  and  into  morbid  con- 
ditions of  will,  keep  this  distinction  ever  before  us  ;  while  all  in\  est  igat  ion 
shows  how  much  more  complicated  the  entire  subject  is  than  had  formerly 
been  supposed.  Meanwhile  our  daily  practice  is  full  of  enli<>  hu-nment. 
Thus  we  say  of  ourselves  :  "  I  cannot  (easily,  or  at  all)  acquire  that  I;  |>o  , .f 
good  character  ;  my  temperament  is  so  unfortunate.'1  Or.  again:  "There  is 
no  merit  in  my  being  good  in  tin-,  way,  it  is  so  natural  for  me."  1'ut  on  t!  <• 
other  haii. 1,  we  add  to  our  ;e>t  het  ical  repulsion  the  genuine  ethical  feeling 
of  horror,  when  we  conceive  of  mon-troiis  and  "unnatural"  ( duct  BJS  be- 
ing accepted,  OV  OS  nol  being — at  least  tentatively  inhibited,  by  a  deed  of 
will.  With  such  crude,  but  mo  I  significant  exercise  of  judgment,  more  or 
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study.     The  problems  raised  must  be  handed  over  to  ethics  and 
to  philosophy. 

[Most  of  the  works  to  which  we  care  to  refer  have  already  been  mentioned  at  the  close 
of  Chapters  V.,  XI  ,  and  XXV.  In  addition,  however,  the  following  may  be  consulted  : 
Galtoii :  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty.  Paulhan  :  L'Activite  Mentale,  etc.  FouilKe  : 
La  Liberte  et  le  Determinisme.  Gamier  :  Trait 6  des  Facultt-s  de  1'Ame.  Wiese :  Die 
Bildung  d.  \Villens.  Guyau  :  Education  and  Heredity.  Martin  :  L'Education  du  Carac- 
t -re.  Van  Velzen  :  Ueber  d.  Geisterfreiheit.  Hebler  :  Elemente  einer  philosoph.  Frei- 
heitslehre.  Schellwien :  Der  Wille  die  Quelle  d.  Kewusstscins ;  and  the  many  other 
writings  on  Ethics  and  special  treatises  on  the  Will,  its  Freedom,  the  Law  of  Causality, 
etc.] 
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would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  go  with  any  thoroughness 
in  the  present  treatise.  To  pass  such  subjects  by  we  believe 
to  be  far  more  safe  and  scientific  than  to  assume  knowledge 
where  knowledge  is  lacking  ;  or  even  to  amuse  our  readers  with 
a  chapter  or  two  of  doubtful  yet  fascinating  conjectures.  A 
word  or  two,  however,  at  this  point  (see  §  1)  will  not  be  out  of 
place. 

But  in  another  direction  of  supplementary  discussion  we  pro- 
pose to  go  somewhat  farther.  This  direction  may  be  described 
as  the  semi-anthropological  and  historical.  Between  infinite  in- 
dividuality and  the  most  general  doctrine  of  faculties  there  lie 
certain  considerations  which  help  us  to  group  together  many  in- 
dividuals, while  not  altering  our  general  psychological  doc-trine 
in  order  to  suit  our  grouping1.  It  is  simple  matter  of  fact  that 
some  individuals  are,  from  the  beginning  of  mental  life,  more 
like  other  individuals  of  a  second  group  than  any  of  either 
group  are  like  still  a  third  possible  group.  A  is  more  like  B  than 
either  B  or  C  is  like  D  ;  and  yet  both  B  and  C  are  more  like  D 
than  I)  is  like  X.  Thus  we  may  arrive  at  the  justifiable  though 
confessedly  rather  vague  conception  of  "  types  "  of  human  nature, 
to  which  larger  or  smaller  numbers  of  individuals  more  or  less 
conform.  Nor  does  this  conception  altogether  lose  its  value 
when  the  undoubted  fact  is  pointed  out  that  between  all  remote 
types  lie  interrelated  types,  less  dissimilar;  or  even  that,  in  each 
group,  the  individuals  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  continu- 
ous line  connecting  this  particular  group  with  one  on  either  side. 
Still  further  in  somewhat  similar  direction  lies  the  conception  of 
general  principles  applying  to  all  mental  development,  and  to 
all  the  faculties  considered  as  being  interrelated  modes  of  the 
behavior  of  the  mind.  It  is  to  selected  ones  of  these  types  and 
principles  that  we  purpose  to  devote  this  concluding  chapter  of 
our  psychological  treatise. 

2  I.  It  is  a  hopeful  indication  of  the  increasing  interest  in  psych. .Inimical 
investigation  that  so  many  hundreds  of  treatises  arc  being  written  upon  all 
sorts  of  obscure,  nlmonnal,  and  pathological  psychoses.  The  candid  ami 
sol>er  student  of  psychology  will  never  regret  this  inteiest  ;  much  less  will 
he  fear  or  oppose  it.  At  the  same  time,  in  our  approach  to  such  subjects  of 
investigation  we  must  preserve  carefully,  and  even  sacredly,  the  scii  al 
spirit  and  the  scientific  method  of  investigation.  And  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
these  teach  us  not  to  pronounce  prematurely  against  the  possibility  of  what 

is  strange   and  unusual,  uhaf    does  DOl  accord  with    accepted  tli y,   it   mii-t 

never  lie  forgotten,  on  the  other  hand,  that  science  cannot  relax  its  grasp 
upon  oven  its  seeming  posse-^ioii  ,  in  order  to  clutch  at  vagaries  OT  grope 
after  ghosts.  On  the  contrary,  the  true  scientific  procedure  is  from  the 
known,  or  the  apparently  known,  to  the  strange  and  startling.  \Ye  can 
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The  various  groupings  of  individuals  (or  "  types  "  of  being 
and  development)  which  we  shall  now  briefly  consider  follow 
these  four  combinations  of  marks :  Temperament,  Sex,  Age, 
and  Eace.  Regarding  certain  aggregates  of  characteristic 
qualities  we  may  therefore  speak  of  the  "  sanguine "  or 
"  choleric,"  of  the  "  masculine  "  or  "  feminine,"  of  the  "  infantile  " 
or  "  senile,"  of  the  Oriental  or  Anglo-Saxon  type  of  mind.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  data  on  which  these  classi- 
fications are  based  are,  to  a  large  extent,  uncertain  and,  to  some 
extent,  extra-psychological.  Hence  the  considerable  admixture 
of  vague  popular  impression  which  characterizes  most  treat- 
ments of  the  doctrine  of  temperament,  sex,  and  race  ;  and,  if  we 
ti^  to  escape  from  this  vagueness  and  become  more  definite, 
we  are  caught  by  the  tendency  to  substitute  uncertain  infer- 
ences from  physical  measurements  and  from  statistics  for  le- 
gitimate conclusions  based  on  known  facts  of  consciousness. 
However,  this  line  of  studies  has  a  certain  value  for  scientific 
psychology. 

The  doctrine  of  Temperament  is  very  old,  persistent,  and 
widely  spread.  By  a  temperament  ice  understand  any 
type  of  mental  constitution  and  development  due  to  inlteritcd 
teristics  of  the  bodily  organism.  These  two  principal  points  are 
therefore  emphasized  by  all  correct  use  of  the  word.  The  ag- 
gregate of  characteristic  psychical  qualities  thus  indicated  is  re- 
garded (1)  as  peculiarly  dependent  upon  the  bodily  basis,  and 
(2)  as  a  matter  of  original  constitution  or  heredity.  Neverthe- 
less, on  both  these  points  our  information  is  far  from  being  sat- 
isfactory ;  and  the  various  theories  of  temperament  have  conse- 
quently differed  greatly  in  the  accounts  they  have  given  of  its 
physical  and  inherited  origin.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that, 
in  spite  of  all  disagreement  in  details,  both  the  foregoing  points 
may  be  accepted.  With  respect  to  the  first,  modern  research 
has  justly  led  us  to  regard  the  constitution  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem as  containing,  in  a  general  way,  our  account  of  the  charac- 
teristic differences  of  temperament.  But  inasmuch  as  this  sys 
tcin  cannot  be  separated  from  Hie  other  systems  of  bodily 
organs  although  it  is  the  central  city  and  the  en  >\\ned  ruler  for 
them  all,  the  constitution  of  the  vaso-motor,  of  the  digestive,  and 
of  the  muscular  organs,  has  indirectly  to  do  with  the  determining 
of  every  man's  temperament.  Within  the  nervous  mechanism 
itself  it  is  the  constitution  of  the  end  organs  of  sense  and  of  the 

central  organs  which  is  of  prime  influence.     These  may   be  sail 

to    differ  "  natural^  '     in    respect    of  their  absolute  and   relathe 
sen-iti\eiiess  to  normal  stimuli,  the  rapidity  and   duration  of  re 
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acter  OTerlays  temperament,  it  only  overlays  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
characteristic  typical  tendencies  to  certain  ways  of  reacting  on 
'stimuli,  and  of  combining  the  effects  of  previous  reactions,  re- 
main unchanged.  Self-determination  as  respects  character  is  lim- 
ited by  that  determination  of  self  which  reposes  upon  an  inherited 
physical  constitution. 

As  to  the  Kinds  of  Temperament  which  must  be  recognized 
there  has  been  much  dispute  ;  there  has  been  also  some  varia- 
tion in  the  employment  of  terms  to  designate  the  chosen  kinds. 
Singularly  enough,  however,  the  number  four  has  large!}'  pre- 
vailed ;  and  this  indicates  that  certain  grounds  for  its  preference 
really  exist.  Adopting  it,  we  mention  the  following  different 
temperamental  types  :  (1)  The  sanguine  ;  (2)  the  sentimental  (so 
Lotze  usually  called  the  "  melancholic  ")  ;  (3)  the  choleric  ;  and 
(4)  the  phlegmatic.  Individuals  markedly  distinguishable  ac- 
cording to  either  one  of  these  four  types  can,  without  much  dif- 
liculty,  be  selected  from  among  any  large  number,  whatever  be 
their  sex,  age,  or  race.  Such  individuals  are  also  to  be  found  in 
all  grades  of  society  and  with  all  degrees  and  kinds  of  culture. 
It  is  not,  however,  an  altogether  fanciful  conjecture  which  con- 
nects in  general  certain  of  these  temperaments  with  one  of  the 
two  sexes,  with  the  four  principal  ages  of  life,  and  with  certain 
races  as  compared  with  other  races.  But,  in  general,  races  that 
are  low  in  the  scale  of  development  show  all  the  characteristic 
four  temperaments  in  a  less  marked  way  ;  while  the  conditions 
of  a  higher  civilization  allow  of  the  expression,  and  perhaps 
also  of  the  rise,  of  temperament  in  a  more  intense  form.  And, 
iinally,  most  individuals,  even  in  the  most  highly  civilized  com- 
munities, show  more  or  less  mixture  of  the  different  types. 
Even  those  who  are  called  "moody  "  may  have  as  the  peculiarity 
of  their  constitution  that  they  pass  from  one  type  to  another  in 
a  largely  incalculable  way  ;  although  just  thix  is  one  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  sentimental  temperament. 

$  2.  The  various  words  in  nsi>  to  characterize  the  clilVfivnt  temperaments 
are  highly  instructive.  They  show  tin-  persistent  ami  wide-spread  impres- 
sion th:it  the  lim-s  are  laid  down,  within  which  the  d<  velopment  of  tin-  indi- 
vidual takes  place,  }>y  soino  form  of  physical  influence  that  operates  upon 
the  original  "make-up"  of  the  individual.  When  men  believed  in  astrology 
they  found  in  the  determining  power  of  the  planets  a  reason  \\liy  some  v 
"  Jovial."  others  "  Saturnine,"  and  still  others  ••  [Mercurial,"  in  temperament. 
When  they  more  just  ly  ivco<_'ni/i'd  the  influence  of  t  he  circulatory  and  di- 
ge  tive  ;  -terns  over  everyone's  "  temper"  of  mind,  they  cam.  to  speak  of 
the  •'  sanguine  ''  (or  "  full-l>lood,-d  ")  man,  of  the  "choleric"  (or  "full  of 
bile  "j  man,  of  the  melancholic  (or  ''full  of  Mack  liile")  man,  and  of  the 
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tions  are  more  enduring,  passionate,  and  determined,  and  the  conduct  as 
well  as  states  of  consciousness  less  subject  to  change.  This  type  we  may  call 
•choleric.  Still  others  are  characteristically  sluggish  in  all  their  psychical 
changes  and  in  respect  of  the  movements  which  both  condition  and  express 
such  changes.  They  are  the  opposite  of  lively  and  versatile,  though  they 
may  be  either  tenacious  or  lacking  in  what  we  call  will.  To  such  the  name 
of  phkymutic  is  assigned.  This  leaves  a  fourth  not  easily  describable  type. 
It  may  be  called  the  poetic  or  artistic  temperament.  But  then  poets  and 
artists  share,  with  all  men,  in  all  kinds  of  temperament.  Nevertheless,  there 
may  be  said  to  be  a  distinctively  poetic,  or — to  use  Lotze's  word — a  "senti- 
mental" temperament.  This  type  is  described  as  characterized  by  "special 
receptivity  for  the  feeling  of  the  value  of  all  possible  relations,"  although 
indifferent  toward  bare  matter  of  fact.1  Persons  of  this  type  are  lively  in 
imagination,  susceptible  to  delicate  sense-impressions,  moody  in  feeling, 
uncertain  in  conduct. 

§  4.  Even  so  modern  a  writer  as  Wundt  agrees  with  the  proposal  to  ap- 
ply the  conception  of  temperament  to  orders,  families,  and  species  of  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  to  man.  The  classification  of  types  is  thus  mixed  up  with  con-1* 
siderations  of  age  and  sex  and  race.  For  youth  may  undoubtedly  be  said  to 
be  more  "  naturally  "  sanguine  or  sentimental  ;  maturity  more  choleric  ;  ami 
old  age  more  phlegmatic.  The  sentimental  temperament  is  also  character- 
istically more  feminine  than  masculine  ;  the  choleric  is  more  masculine 
than  feminine.  As  to  the  precise  temperamental  distinctions  which  are  em- 
phasized by  the  different  principal  races,  there  is  abundant  room  for  debate  ; 
just  as  there  is  no  agreement  yet  reached  by  anthropologists  concerning  the 
division  of  mankind  among  these  races,  and  scarcely  more  agreement  in  the 
estimate  which  natives  have  put  upon  them  by  foreigners,  or  put  upon  them- 
selves when  comparing  themselves  with  foreigners.  Marked  instances  of 
aggregates  of  characteristic  qualities,  which  seem  to  be  the  same  for  a  rec- 
ognized type  of  temperament  and  for  a  certain  1'ace — considered  as  respects 

the  average  individual  of  the  race— may  perhaps  be  given  with  contidei , 

when  we  call  the  French  sanguine,  the  (Jermans  phlegmatic,  the  Knglish  a 
mixture  of  phlegmatic  and  choleric,  the  Japanese  sentimental.  This  would 
seem  to  accord  fairly  well  with  the  remark  that  the  choleric  and  phlegmatic 
are  temperaments  of  action;  while  the  sanguine  and  seiitimenial  are  tem- 
peraments of  feeling.  But  both  sexes  and  all  races  show  examples  of  every 
form  of  distinct  temperament,  as  well  as  of  every  shade  of  mixture  possible 
among  all  four. 

The  psychological  Peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  two 
Sexes  are  scarcely  less  a  matter  of  debate  than  are  those  \\hic-h 
servo  to  difference  the  four  temperaments.  Vet  the  student  of 
literature  and  history,  as  well  as  the  acute  observer  of  life  from 
the  points  of  view  belong  IILV  to  physiology  and  psychology,  can 
scarcely  doubt  the  ;j;eiieral  justness  of  that  popular  opinion 
which  considers  the  markedly  feminine  as  di  fieri  in;-  from  the 

i  Lotze'e  doctrine  of  temperament  nmv  in-  i<>uml.  MiiT«>fo-*imis.  II.,  p  i'i  i  ;  M.ii:.in.  p  •.rimi- 
ogie,  p.  ."iiiii  I  ;  Oiitliuu.1  ot  IVycholo^y,  p.  1J7. 
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mark.  -illy  masculine  type.      How  do       '  dull  w. 

di'-  MI  th.-  :iv.  dull  many  is  a  question  to  which  an 

in.ist  i  ml!.  98  variety  "f  an-\\t  r-  mLdit  (»•  given.     1-ut  that  tli- 
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me    ar.'    nioi-i-    ii-'.irh     constant,   oth-i'-    ari-    p'rio.lic.   ami    still 

uth.-i  Mochal.     I'.ut  modern  histolo^ical  and  physiological 

.-h  is  coi-^tant  1  v  liriii'j'iniT  to  li-  ht  tin1  minuter,  and  vi-t  c\  m 
nioi-f    pervasive  and   potential,  differences.     It    would   seem 
tlioiiLrli  the  investigation,  when  approached  from  this  point  -f 

vii-w.  niii-t  n-^ult    in  tin-    pi-r-ua-ion   th.it.  not    onlv  in    ]-.--p".-t  of 

and  characteristic  oi-_rans  as  a  totality  do  males  ami 

iitl''  r  ;   Imt  that  tin-  sexual  difference  '  \tcn.l~  i  \'  di1 

I  of  tin-  ncrvoi;          tern,  to  the  constitution  of  the  Idool.  to 
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with  other  differences  in  types  of  temperament,  kinds  of  .•hara>-- 
ter,  haliits  fonip'il  under  the  influence  of  environment  ami  l>v  «  1 
acation,  as  to  show  itself  persistently,  and  on  the  aver  i  _••••.  and 

to  tin    ordinary  observer,  onlv  in  its  lu-oad-  -t  out1:- 
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nally •  fic  psychology  of  Meanwhile,  we  are  obliged 

•     it  ourselves  with    -m-h    rather  indefinite   iri-m-ralixat  i««ns 

ipposes    himself   al.le    to    mal..     i-.|iiallv  well     \\itli 

th  t    thoroiiL'hlv   trained    p^vch..h.        '  Mop  r.  ju^-1    at 

pr-  -"lit  (in  thi-  counfrv  especially)  t!:>  of  woman  i- 

uncertain  and  tl  ion  of  th<   so-called  "  u-oman  «pie^t  ion  " 

•Minitt.  d    '  h    hands,   that    it    i-    difficult    to    ^,-t    ,\,\t    the 

barest  physiological  da!  ;rded  \\ithoiit   |>rejudice  -.  and  j    I 
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more  difficult  to  secure  fairness  and  candor  for  their  thorough 
scientific  discussion.  We  shall  do  little  more  in  this  place  than 
to  record  our  conviction  that  the  sexual  differences,  on  the  psy- 
chological side,  are  as  minute,  pervasive,  and  influential  as  on  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  side.  AVhile  it  is  true  that  men 
and  women  are,  in  respect  of  all  psychical  faculties  and  kinds 
of  psychoses  both  equally  human  ;  it  is  also  true  that  the  char- 
acteristically feminine  is  throughout  different  from  the  charac- 
teristically masculine,  and  that  these  differences  shade  the  entire 
mental  life  and  development  of  the  two  sexes  from  the  moment 
of  birth  (and  even  long  before  birth)  to  the  moment  of  dissolu- 
tion. 

§  5.  Besides  the  more  obvious  organic  and  functional  differences  of  the 
adult  man  and  woman,  the  two  sexes  show  an  average  difference  from  birth 
in  height,  weight  (especially  as  connected  with  muscular  development), 
physical  energy,  relative  proportion  and  growth  of  organs,  and  frequency  of 
pulse  and  respiration.  Among  the  different  races,  and  under  the  different 
conditions  of  nutrition,  care,  etc.,  the  average  length  and  weight  of  infants 
differs  greatly.  But  everywhere  the  average  length  and  weight  of  the 
female  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  male.  At  maturity  these  differ- 
ences are  yet  more  marked.  In  Brussels,  for  example,  the  average  length  of 
the  male  infant  compared  with  the  female  at  birth,  was  as  10J  to  19|  ;  the 
weight  as  7.05  Ibs.  to  6.42  Ibs.  The  curve  of  the  growth  of  the  two  differs, 
though  scarcely  perceptibly,  up  to  four  or  five  years  ;  while  at  puberty 
the  difference  becomes  much  more  marked.  The  relative  proportion  of  the 
bodily  members,  and  even  of  the  different  parts  of  the  same  bodily  mem- 
bers, differs  for  the  two  sexes.  The  relative  length  of  the  arms  and  legs  in 
the  male  is  greater  ;  the  center  of  gravity  is  higher,  the  step  is  longer.  He 
is  obviously  built  to  his  advantage  in  swift,  strong,  agile  movements.  He 
breathes  more  deeply  (and  this,  as  a  matter  of  physiological  need)  ;  he 
requires  and  consumes  more  air,  water,  and  food.  The  average  puKo  of  the 
female  is  quicker  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  that  in  which  her  height 
is  less.  Her  blood  is  less  in  quantity,  of  lighter  specific  gravity,  and  con- 
tains fewer  red  corpuscles.  Physiologically,  she  is  more  inclined  to  be 
hypenosthetic,  to  become  subject  to  crumping  and  spasmodic  action  of  the 
rmiscles,  to  sudden  and  incalculable  secretions,  to  wide-spreading  aud  cha- 
otic neural  excitements. 

It  is  in  respect,  however,  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  that  the 
differences  which  are  must  important  as  laying  the  basis  fur  psychological 

typos  emerge.     The  average   weight  of  the  brain  of  the  two  sexes  differs 
about  a-  1,1'JI  for  the  male  t.)  ],-2~~2  for  the  female.     There  seems  reason  to 

believe    that    th rel.ral    differences    extend    much    more    widely    than    is 

sufficient  to  cover  gross  mass.     The  claim  seems  justifiable  that  different 
in  the  development  "f  the  cerebral  convolutions  mav  be  distinguished  from 

the  eighth    month,    <.r  even   earlier,  onward.1      The   male   develop^   m>t    only 

1  Siv  .1.  MiML':i//iiii.  Moli-i-liutt'r-  I'lihT-rh  Mil  vi..  |i  -I'.ii  I.,  n-ururd  in  <Vntr;il!>l:itr  I. 
Phyaiol.,  No.  C,  1888. 
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age  man.  In  this  sexual  distinction  all  kinds  of  feelings  appear  to  share — 
notably  the  iutra-orgauic  and  sensuous,  but  also  the  intellectual,  icsthetical, 
and  religious. 

Space  is  lacking — even  were  this  treatise  the  fit  occasion — for  discussing 
how  men  and  women  differ  as  regards  the  so-called  "higher  faculties."  We 
cannot  forbear  remarking,  however,  that  any  such  discussion  involves  some 
sort  of  agreement  as  to  what  faculties  are  higher,  and  what  particular  forms 
of  the  functioning  of  any  faculty  are  entitled  to  this  same  term.  If  the  exer- 
cise of  the  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  fact  and  law  is  highest, 
then  we  have  to  inquire  why  women  have  hitherto  done  so  little  relatively  for 
science  and  philosophy.  But  if  the  intuitions  and  sentiments  which  enter 
into  artistic  achievement  are  highest ;  then  we  have  to  inquire  why  they  have 
not  accomplished  more  in  art — especially,  for  example,  in  music,  where  their 
opportunity  has  been  so  great  for  generations.  If  ethical  feeling  and  con- 
duct are  highest ;  then  we  have  to  inquire  where  justice  and  magnanimity 
stand  in  the  scale  of  virtues — and  so  on,  somewhat  indefinitely.  Mani- 
festly, these  questions  extend  beyond  the  legitimate  sphere  of  descriptive 
psychology,  although  they  cannot  be  answered  without  a  constant  appeal  to 
psychology. 

Those  psychological  types  that  are  characteristic  of  Age  and 
Race  can  receive  only  the  briefest  mention  by  us.  As  to  the  en- 
tire group  of  inquiries  involved  in  the  psychology  of  the  different 
races,  we  have  only  scant  trustworthy  information.  The  objec- 
tive determinations  which  anthropology  proposes — with  its  meas- 
urement of  skulls,  its  study  of  habits  of  building,  of  implements, 
etc.,  its  division  of  ages — have  any  value  only  as  it  is  possible  to 
give  them  an  accepted  psychological  interpretation.  Without 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  such, 
these  data,  which  are  at  best  only  tokens,  cannot  do  service  even 
as  tokens  of  anything  of  a  psychological  sort.  To  interpret  the 
anthropological  data  a  scientific  knowledge  of  human  conscious- 
ness, as  a  unique  life-development,  is  presupposed.  Without 
this  knowledge  such  data  may  mislead  to  almost  any  conceiv- 
able extent;  with  this  knowledge  they  may  be  interpreted  so  as 
to  show  what  almost  infinite  variety  subsists  under  the  one  hu- 
man type  of  mental  life;  and  they  may  also,  of  course,  expand 
Our  notions  of  this  one  type  as  well  as  of  the  relations  sustained 

to  it  by  the  principal  subordinate  types. 

As  respects  the  influence  of  Age  upon  the  aggregate  of 
psychological  characteristics,  the  most  of  \\hat  we  should  \\ish 
to  say  has  already  been  said.  For  we  have  traced  the  general 
course  of  the  development  of  mental  life,  the  formation  of 
faculty,  the  growth  of  knowledge,  the  progressive  self-deter- 
mination of  character,  the  increasing  teleology  of  mental  act  iv  - 
ity.  This  course  of  development  is  continuous.  Nevertheless, 
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the  physical  basis  and  of  the  changrin^T  character  of  the  psychoses 
i-  a  most  helpful  adjunct  t<i  tin-  psychologist. 
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the  eyeball  and  resembling  phosphenes,  and  even  gustatory  sensations  oc- 
casioned by  swallowing  certain  surrounding  fluids.  It  is  said  that  with  in- 
fants born  prematurely,  their  movements  seem  to  indicate  that  they  taste  the 
sugar  or  quinine  put  into  their  mouths  ;  and  that  certain  odors  are  appre- 
ciated as  disagreeable  sensations. 

All  newly  born  infants  are  deaf,  since  the  middle-ear  is  filled  at  birth 
with  a  gelatinous  mass  of  embryonic  connective  tissue.  Some  observers 
think  that  the  eyes  of  the  infant  —  during  its  first  days  seldom  open  for  any 
length  of  time  —  move  with  associated  and  coordinated  movements  ;  others 
think  not.  No  conscious  acts  of  will  are  apparent  in  such  movement  until 
much  later.  Most  important  are  the  facts  that  the  reflex  irritability  of  the 
infant's  skin  is  so  inferior  to  that  of  the  adult,  and  only  approaches  it  after 
experiencing  the  effects  of  constant  cultivation  ;  and  also  that  the  entire 
muscular  apparatus  is  relatively  undeveloped.  The  significant  thing  is,  that 
nature  seems  to  have  prepared  the  newly  born  infant  with  a  relatively  large 
development  of  brain  and  of  the  more  special  organs  of  sense  —  made  ready 
for  the  beginnings  of  sensory-motor  experience  —  but  not  with  experience  al- 
ready gained  in  correspondence  to  its  merely  physical  evolution. 

It  has  for  a  long1  time  been  charged  against  psychology  that 
it  is  unable  to  exhibit  any  system  of  General  Laws  or  Principles 
comparable  to  those  which  constitute  the  body  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced physical  sciences.  Or,  more  definitely  still,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  study  expended  upon  the  phenomena  of  human  con- 
sciousness, from  Aristotle  to  the  present  time,  has  not  succeed- 
ed in  formulating1  a  single  precise  statement,  like  that  which 
physics  can  give  for  the  gravitation  of  masses  or  chemistry  for  the 
"  equivalences  "  of  the  atoms.  In  some  sort,  the  student  of  psy- 
chology is  obliged  to  confess  that  the  charge  is  true.  Nor  does 
it  seem  to  be  much  less  true  in  view  of  the  attempts  of  Herbart  1 
and  others  to  give  a  mathematical  foundation  to  psychological 
principles.  To  be  sure,  the  modern  form  of  psycho-physics  is 
making  a  brave  and  partially  successful  effort  to  measure  differ- 
ent forms  of  mental  processes,  and  to  state  in  precise  formulas 
the  results  of  its  measurements.  But  we  still  find  psychologists 
themselves  confessing,  explaining,  and  complaining,  in  view  of 
the  absence  of  universally  recognized  and  definitely  statable 
laws  in  the  science  of  psychology. 

And  here,  at  the  close  of  our  treatise,  we  may  return  to  the 
inquiry  with  which  it  began.  AYhat  wonder  then  that  we  are 
asked  whether  it  is  right  to  consider  or  denominate  psvcholo-jv 
as  science  at  all  >.  And  if  it  l>e  not  by  this  time  a  "science," 
what  claim  can  we  substantiate  why  we  should  pursue  it  longer 
in  the  hope  of  attaining  scientific  kno\\  h-dge  ?  I 


The  work  of  this  author  tiorr  thr  tilV.  INycliolo^ic  als   Wis-ru-chull,  in-ii  urirriimlrt  auf   Kr- 
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rantable.  Nor  do  we  sympathize  in  the  least  with  a  confession  of  weakness 
—for  example — because  "  psychology  is  still  in  the  condition  of  chemistry 
before  Lavoisier;"1  nor  look  forward  with  the  expectation  th:it  soon  somo 
Lavoisier  will  arise  to  rescue  it  from  its  present  depressed  condition.  On 
the  contrary,  all  such  comparisons  between  the  two  classes  of  sciences  as  re- 
spects their  aims  and  their  possibilities,  seem  to  us  inept  and  misleading. 

By  the  Principle  of  Continuity  we  understand  that,  when  the 
mental  life  is  regarded  as  a  whole,  no  breaks  or  sudden  leaps  are 
found,  whether  as  between  its  factors  and  faculties,  or  as  betiveen 
the  different  successive  states  and  stages  of  its  development.  Stated 
more  positively  : — the  very  distinctions,  by  making-  which  the 
factors  are  differenced  and  the  so  -  called  faculties  defined,  in 
the  real  life  of  the  mind  shade  into  each  other ;  and  the  evi- 
dences of  growth  and  progress  which  mark  the  different  parts 
of  the  life  of  consciousness,  in  each  period  of  growth  and  each 
degree  of  progress,  are  such  as  connect  the  whole  into  one  proc- 
ess of  becoming.  In  a  wrord,  the  very  nature  of  the  mind,  so  far 
as  science  can  observe  it,  is  seen  in  this  unbroken  vital  flow. 
Its  being  is  in  being  just  such  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  psy- 
chic life. 

The  principle  of  continuity,  thus  vaguely  expressed,  applies 
to  all  the  fundamental  factors  as  well  as  to  the  formed  faculties 
of  mental  life.  These  factors  may  indeed  be  distinguished  ;  and 
the  science  of  psychology  partly  consists  in  making  the  neces- 
sary distinctions.  By  the  very  word  "faculties"  we  mean  to 
recognize  the  different  modes  of  the  behavior  of  mind,  or  the 
distinctly  unlike  forms  of  mental  activity  and  mental  life.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  true  that  the  most  clearly  distinguishable  of 
factors  admit  of  being  continuously  connected  by  nearly,  or 
quite,  indistinguishable  links;  and  the  most  unlike  of  so  called 
faculties  involve,  in  the  combination  (so  to  speak)  which  they 
represent,  the  same  fundamental  processes.  Thus  we  may  pro- 
ceed from  one  faculty  to  another,  softening  down  or  obliterating 
differences  by  interpolating  moditical  i<>ns  of  both,  which  tend  to 
bring  the  apparently  most  violent  oppositions  into  closer  pr<>\ 
imitv.  Moreover,  every  staire  of  mental  evolution  requires  that 
it  should  be  connected  by  some  clear  rec.  vu'iiit  i<  >ns,  or  other  dis 
tiuguishable  traces,  in  consciousness  itself,  with  the  preceding 
stages,  in  order  that  the  entire  evolution  may  deserve  the  title 
of  a  ment«l  evolution  at  all. 

It  is — in  part,  but   in   part  only — this  principle  of  continuity 

which  'jives  its  unique  character  ti>  what  we  can  observe  of  men- 

'  Cniiip.   I'rofe-.or  .J;iiue.»  :iiid   I're-Henl  N-hiirnmii  in  the   l'hili>M.|,liie;il   Review,   Mnreh 
May,  i 
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\  12.  But  does  not  the  existence,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  men- 
tal development,  of  the  three  forms,  or  aspects,  of  psychic  facts — intellec- 
tive, affective,  conative—  limit,  in  an  important  way,  this  principle  of  con- 
tinuity ?  Yes,  undoubtedly  ;  but  only  in  some  respects.  These  three  forms 
of  psychical  existence  are  indeed  irreducible  ;  feelings  cannot  be  derived 
from  sensations  or  mental  images,  and  conations  are  specifically  unlike  feel- 
ings or  acts  of  knowledge,  as  such.  The  rather  have  we  seen  that  every  psy- 
chosis may  be  regarded  in  each  of  these  three  aspects  ;  and  that  all  actual 
experience  is  a  complex  in  which  knowledge,  feeling,  and  will,  are  involved. 
Yet  the  facts  that  each  state  of  consciousness  is  a  living  unity,  as  it  were, 
capable  of  being  regarded  upon  these  different  sides,  and  that  all  the  acts  of 
developed  mind  do  thus  reveal  themselves  as  really  intellective,  affective, 
and  conative,  are  illustrations  of  this  very  principle  of  continuity  as  lying  at 
the  base  of  mental  development.  Moreover,  in  that  manifold  complication 
of  factors  which  psychological  analysis  discloses,  we  come  upon  states  of 
consciousness  about  the  classification  of  which  we  may  well  be  in  doubt. 
Of  such  states  some  seem  to  lie  midway  between  intellection  and  feeling, 
others  midway  between  feeling  and  will.  For  example,  vague  Ultra-organic 
sensations  are  not  improperly  called  "  bodily  feelings  ;  "  and  desires  and 
wishes  often  seem  almost  indistinguishable  from  deeds  of  will.  The  ambig- 
uous use  of  the  word  "feeling"  emphasizes  the  former  class  of  facts;  the 
twofold  division  of  human  faculties,  which  actually  includes  wishes  and  vo- 
litions under  the  same  general  category,  emphasizes  the  latter  class  of  facts. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  that  the  entire  theory  of  the  nature  and  devel- 
opment of  mental  faculty,  illustrates  and  enforces  this  same  principle  of 
contimiity.  What  we  have  experience  of  with  ourselves,  what  we  know  our- 
selves psychically  to  bo,  and  to  be  doing,  is  not  described  fitly  in  terms  of 
some  single  function,  or  individual  activity  among  the  classical  number  of 
so-called  mental  faculties.  What  we  find  ourselves  to  be  doing  is  a  marvel- 
lous and  indescribable  fulness  of  active  life;  a  continuum,  for  the  total  ex- 
pression of  which  the  meagre  separateness  of  processes  and  faculties  seems  a 
totally  insufficient  account. 


Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  principle — and,  indeed, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  two  are  interdependent — is  the  Principle 
of  Relativity.  The  statement  of  this  principle  with  which  we 
must  be  content  is  perhaps  valuer  than  that  which  has  been 
given  to  the  principle  of  continuity.  'The  word  "  relativity  "  has 
been  used  by  various  writers,  both  in  psychology  and  in  other 
forms  of  science  or  in  philosophy,  to  cover  a  irreat  variety  of 
conceptions.  And  doubtless  the  so  called  "  law  of  ivlativ  it  \  ,"  in 
almost  all  of  its  ninny  forms  of  statement,  has  been  too  fiv- 
•  piently  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  involve  an  error,  or 
even  an  absurdity.  Vet  we  have  no  other  term  which  so  well  ex- 
presses a  principle  that  seems  to  apply  to  an  almost  indefinite- 
ly uTcat  number  of  ps\  cholo-ica  I  I'acU  and  subordinate  laus. 
IJy  the  principle  of  rehit  i  vity,  as  \\  e  understand  it  - -ne.^a!  i  vely 
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(Idem  semper  sentire  et  non  sentire  ad  idem  recidimt),  is  said,  when  made  to 
apply  to  the  whole  field  of  consciousness,  to  "become  at  once  true  and 
trite."  But  surely  the  truth,  that  change  is  a  necessary  condition  of  all  con- 
sciousness, however  "  trite,"  can  scarcely  be  too  constantly  kept  in  view  by 
the  psychologist.  Nor  do  we  consider  that  the  "  constant  impressions," 
sometimes  called  "  fixed  ideas,"  which  occasionally  seize  upon  and  dominate 
the  entire  consciousness,  "coloring  or  bewildering  everything-,"  afford  any 
real  exceptions  to  the  principle.  The  questions  for  investigation  concern 
the  time-rate,  character,  and  laws  of  this  change  ;  and  on  all  these  questions 
we  have  already  sufficiently  shown  the  evidence  and  expressed  an  opinion. 

(2)  If  we  are  to  understand  Bain,  when  he  declares,  "  All  feeling  is 
two-sided.  .  .  .  The  state  we  have  passed  to  is  our  explicit  consciousness  ; 
the  state  we  have  passed  from  is  our  implicit  consciousness,  etc.,"  as  holding 
that  "  all  presentations  are  but  differences,"  then  we  must  dissent  from  tho 
view,  as  does  Dr.  Ward.  Surely,  however,  the  latter  misstates  his  own  cause 
when  he  declares  :  "  But  in  passing  from  the  scent  of  a  rose  to  the  sound  of  a 
gong  or  a  sting  from  a  bee,  we  have  no  such  means  of  bringing  the  two  into 
relation."  Now,  in  case  of  so  abrupt  a  transition  in  the  content  and  feeling- 
tone  of  two  successive  mental  states,  the  law  of  relativity  would — as  we  un- 
derstand it — not  be  violated,  but  the  more  amply  illustrated.  The  amount 
of  our  absorption  in  the  scent  of  the  rose  would  influence  the  redistribution 
of  attention  to  the  sound  of  the  gong,  and  even  to  the  sting  of  the  bee  ;  the 
degree  of  pain  which  the  succeeding  sensations  of  sound  or  smarting  gave 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  preceding  pleasure  ;  the  control  of  the  motor 
results  of  the  new  sensation  would  be  determined  by  the  perceptions,  etc., 
into  which  this  sensation  abruptly  broke  ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Indeed, 
extreme  as  the  statement  might  seem,  the  total  content  of  consciousness  of 
any  man,  even  when  stung  by  a  bee,  is  what  it  is,  only  as  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  stream  of  consciousness,  by  the  entire  psychic  life,  into 
which  this  particular  content  falls.  (3)  The  criticism  which  Dr.  Ward  gives 
to  the  formulation  of  the  law  of  relativity  by  "Wundt.  as  well  as  the  formula 
itself,  need  not  concern  us  here.  So  far  as  either  affects  the  principle  of 
relativity,  they  have  already  been  sufficiently  considered  in  the  discussion  of 
Weber's  la\v,  of  the  nature  of  discriminating  consciousness,  of  color  and 
other  contrast,  etc. 

'•It  is  impossible,"  says  a  modern  writer  on  psychology,  "to  resolve 
consciousness  into  a  series  of  simple  ami  self-existent  sensations,  absolutely 
independent  of  one  another." '  The  same  author  applies  a  similar  "  law  of 
relativity  "  to  the  feelings  and  to  the  will.  "We  intend  so  to  extend  and  to 
state  the  principle  as  to  cover  every  factor  and  Male  of  consciousness;  ],nt, 
to  do  this,  without  denying  a  real  and  positive  content  to  consciousness,  and 

without  affinning  thai  tin-  "mutual  relations  of  impressions  are  everything." 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  true  that  "we  cannot  hare  a  presentation  .V,  but 

only  the  presentation  of  the  difference  between  P"  and  Z ;"  but,  On  the  Other 
hand,  it  is  true  that  every  presentation  -V,  or  )',  or  7,  is  just  such  rathei 
than  A",  or  1",  or /£',  in  dependence  upon  the  relations  it  sustains  to  the. 
whole  alphabet  of  the  mental  experience. 

$  14.   Properly  understood,   the   principle  of   the   relativity   of  psychical 
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cation  of  result.  To  say  this  is  scarcely  more  than  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  truth  that  in  psychology  we  are  dealing-  with  ''bio- 
logical "  phenomena  ;  the  being,  called  Mind,  whose  history  is 
the  subject  of  our  study,  is  a  life.  Furthermore,  it  is  of  all 
known  forms  of  life  incomparably  the  most  complex,  the  most 
full,  at  first,  of  undefined  possibilities. 

In  the  study  of  mental  development  we  recognize  the  great 
plasticity,  both  organic  and  also  strictly  psychical,  of  the  begin- 
nings ;  but  we  recognize  also  that  the  lines  along-  which  the  de- 
velopment proceeds  become,  although  perhaps  more  numerous 
even  than  the  early  promise  warranted  us  in  expecting,  yet  con- 
stantly more  legibly  and  rigidly  drawn.  For  the  term  "  habit  " 
seems  to  apply  to  the  development  of  every  mental  faculty ;  and 
the  influence  of  what  we  call  habit  is  felt  in  every  mental  act. 
We  have  thus  to  recognize  habits  of  sensation  and  habits  of 
feeling-,  and  as  well,  habits  of  reproductive  image-making1  and 
habits  of  conscious  discrimination  ;  while  the  all-powerful  move- 
ment of  attention,  with  its  constant  focusing  and  redistributing 
of  psychic  energy,  falls  under  the  law  of  habit.  Of  course,  then, 
all  the  complex  developed  faculties  of  perception,  imagination, 
thought,  emotion,  and  desire,  are  understood  to  exemplify  the 
same  law.  While  the  very  seats  of  passive  and  active  voluntary 
habit  are  thought  to  be  in  the  association  of  ideas  and  in  deeds 
of  will  resulting  in  conduct,  of  the  real  origin  and  nature  of 
this  universal  dominion  of  habit  we  can— to  speak  the  truth- 
give  little  or  no  account ;  or  rather,  all  our  attempted  account- 
ing for  it  is,  at  last,  only  a  restatement  of  the  facts.  This  is  true 
whether  we  vaguely  talk  of  mental  tendencies  and  aptitudes  as 
subconscious  qualifications  of  an  entity  called  mind  ;  or  yet  more- 
vaguely  talk  of  tendencies,  and  strains,  and  potencies  as  belong- 
ing to  the  substance  (the  protoplasm,  or  "psychic  "  nerve-cells) 
of  the  brain. 

The  principal  classes  of  facts  which  slate,  without  accounting 
for,  the  law  of  habit  arc-  the  following:  (1)  Every  form  of  psy- 
cho-physical or  more  purely  psychical  activity — the  more  simple 
and  fundamental  as  well  as  the  more  complex  ami  highly  devel- 
oped— ha \in.L''  once  occurred  is  more  likely  to  occur  again.  The 
degree  of  likelihood  of  the  recurrem-e  <>f  any  particular  activity 
can  be  only  doubtfully  measured  according-  to  the  frequency  of 
its  repetition,  its  nlation  to  other  habitual  forms  of  action,  its 
lit  ness  in  the  svstem  (,f  ihe  prevalent  "  disposition,"  etc.,  etc. 
(2)  Habitual  forms  ..f  aeti\ity  that  is,  those  actually  repeated 
with  frequency- -are  p.  .jularly  (hut  n<>t  always)  characterized  <a> 
by  a  lack  of  painful  feelings  of  diilind'y  or  l>\  positive  feelings 
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more  passively  experienced  as  arising-  out  of  the  senses  and  emo- 
tions, regularly  prevail;  in  any  event,  <i  sort  of  ///>/'///  nf  nnnial 
life  must  result  from  tkt-  t>;>t-/ii/i>/  if  ////-v  }>/'i/ir'/j,!,'.  Here,  as 
everywhere  in  the  realm  of  vital  phenomena,  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  is  intolerable.  The  princi- 
ple of  solidarity  must  prevail. 

$  15.  The  biological  and  organic  basis  of  habit  has  already  been  illus- 
trated in  treating  of  the  cerebral  conditions  of  the  reproductive  imagina- 
tion (p.  241  f.).  Everything  about  the  infant  indicates  a  mobile,  flexible, 
changeable  condition  of  the  bodily  organs  ;  and  an  especially  massive  de- 
velopment of  the  cerebral  nervous  system  with  plastic  and  mouldable  tissue 
in  great  abundance  as  compared  with  any  uses  to  which  such  tissue  has  al- 
ivadv  been  put.  The  metabolic  activities  of  the  infant  are  much  more  pro- 
nounced than  are  those  of  the  adult.  Its  rapid  heart-beat,  frequent  respira- 
tion, higher  temperature,  large  relative  size  of  the  heart  and  organs  of  sense, 
are  indications  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  At  the  other  extreme,  stands 
the  much  diminished  metabolism,  the  hardened  tissue  with  its  loss  of 
plasticity  and  acquired  tendencies  to  function  only  in  definite  ways,  which 
are  characteristic  of  old  age.  That  infancy  and  youth  are  formative  periods, 
that  habits  of  all  sorts  are  then  in  the  process  of  forming,  but  that  new  ways 
of  living  ami  acting  cannot  easily  be  assumed  or  reasonably  expected  in  later 
life,  and  that  every  adult  is  a  being  of  formed  habits  (even  if  it  be  the  one 
habit  of  fickleness  and  incalculable  conduct  which  is  chiefly  characteristic) 
—to  say  all  this  is  to  speak  truth  so  trite  that  it  scarcely  wins  attention.  To 
illustrate  this  truth  completely,  and  especially  to  enforce  it  as  bearing  on 
conduct  and  character,  would  carry  us  again  over  the  entire  areas  already 
traversed. 

2  10.  We  shall  therefore  make  no  further  attempt  to  enforce  this  uni- 
versally admitted  law  of  habit.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  found  preva- 
lent everywhere;  and  that  everything  which  is  done  by  every  human  being, 
who  has  well  entered  on  a  course  of  development,  illustrates  the  law.  The 
wav  we  walk  and  stand  and  sit  and  talk  and  write  and  eat  and  work  and 
play  ;  and  as  well  the  way  we  perceive,  whether  with  or  without  careful  at- 
tention, and  the  wav  we  imagine  and  think  and  feel  and  desire— nil  come 
under  the  dominion  of  habit.  Nor  do  we  fail  to  illustrate  this  principle  as 
truly  when  choosing,  with  much  high  thought  and  painstaking  emotion,  our 
profession  in  life  or  our  religion,  as  when  half -consciously  winding  our  waieli 
in  mid-day  because  we  are  changing  our  clothing  at  an  unaccustomed  hour, 
or  st ainl ing  and  wondering  in  the  effort  to  unlock  some  door  \\  it  It  the  wrong 
key,  because  this  one  of  our  bunch  of  keys  lias  been  habitually  connected 
with  trains  of  thought  such  as  we  are  now  followin 

Tin-  degrees  of  imci  luscious  skill  acquired,  the  amounl  of  conscious  at- 
tention -till  ivijiiirod,  the  duration  and  strength  of  the  power,  of  the  hal>it, 
the  range  of  activities  covered  by  it,  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the 
complex  activities  of  knowledge,  furling,  and  willing,  vary  indefinitely  with 
different  persons  :md  different  classes  of  habits.  Thus  we  find  the  juggli-r 
llondin  testifying  that,  after  thirty  years  of  OOflSation  from  practice,  thoii-h 
he  had  "  scarcely  ouce  touched  the  balls  during  that  period,  he  could  still 
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mind  is  possible  without  tin-  pi--  >i  final  pnr- 

;n  tin-  collo,-    t  i"M    and    arrairj-enient    which    tin-    phenomena 

to  have,  as  t!       •      mi  of  consciousness  tlous  MM.     It   m 
!'••  th.it  in  ^.i\  'iiiir  this  u  •  U   enimciatiiiir    \\h:it    is   tin-   >«'lf- 

-   :i!l'l    illt.-ll.-ctU:il    \\:lv    of   th>-   .  1.  •  \  .  •]  o|  i.  -.  1   mili-l    f,  .r  l-.-Lr.ir«l 

iiiLrit-  ili'\rl<)|iiiii-nt  —  tin-  w.-i\    /       v  [/",  aa  it   were  t» 

i  In-  ultiiii:iti-  nntiin-  ;tiiil  '_T.>U!i>l  of  the  M-niiin^   .l.».-,   not 

v    coiici-rn    us.      \Vli;it    .l.i.'s  c.  MK-.  rn    us   is   th.-it.  \\ln-r.-\ri-  th«- 

jil;,  conscionsnesa  II--.-.IMII-  olij.'.-t^  of  knowledge,  and 

t  h  •  li'-_riii!ii'iL'---  <>f  a  scii-n.-i-   of  mental    lif--:ir"   ni:i«l.-    ]"  •--ildi-. 
tin-!''-  tln-«-i-  iili'-lioiiii-iia  ;i|t|..-  i  r  >  ,y>  li-ri  ULT  th-  m-.  1  '.  •  -    BO    OS    1"   at- 

tain practical   i-n.ls.     .  /  '  '••'•/  •  r     /• 

•  >/    develops  Th"     -•  lf->-<>n^cioii>.     int.  lli^.  nt, 

;iil.']i'i»n    "f   a    plan,     ami   >d.'cti»:i    .  .f    in.-ans    fur    iK    pursuit,    i- 

distinctive  of  the  "f  man's  development.     Tin-  nim-i-  com 

prehensive  this  plan,  and  tin-  \\i-.T  th<-  M-h-ction  of  n:  -.  tin- 
liiLrh-  -r  i-  tli«-  stan.  linir  of  the  in-livi.lnal  in  tin-  scali-  of  int--l- 
li.-'nal  .1.  •\flnpni--nt.  I'.ut  t-mls  -n  sted  I'.v  a-th.-tical  ami 
«-thii-al  -i-ntini'  bed  to  "ntr..l  larLf  sph'-r-  s  ,.f  hu- 

•  .   ;   an«l  tin-  latt    r  .  --pi-cial  1  \  .  from   tin-    M  i\     nature  <>i 

with  \\lii.-h  it  >aiicti.ins    th>'    end    that     promi- 

Own  Satisfaction,  1  least    a   -opt    <-f    pin  -noni.  nal    >npreinac\  . 

I'.  ,t   me.inuhile  th"  principh--  .'f  c.  >nt  imiit  \'.  of   r-  lati\it\.  an.l    of 
•  .        •;  1  niici>n-ci..ii-  haliil.  forliiil  that  anv  c<  •n-'-i-  -n-1  y 

i      elnl     >l|.illhl     lie      js.il.it'   .1.    as      it       V,  .    !'        flMIII     the     entire    hf,. 

li.ith  li.i  lih    .ni'l  |i  il.      Ami  when  we  r.-^ar.l  th<-  \\orl. 

all  of  the-.-  principles,  in  every  .l--taii  ..f  ni'-ntal  development,  we 

t  the  il  b  of  final  pnrpi  >-••  in  th"   mental 

!.'••,  oml  tin-  c  ftd<  'pt  ion  »f  ends  "n  .  »ur  --^  n 

:t      In  »th"r  u.n-iK.  t  .  .-f  consciousness  appears  '    • 

:  I  CUITen{   llo\\in  know    n«»t    \\ln-nce    n.ir   uhith 

In;  rreiil  'i-  :i.'m  tin-  beginning,  li"th  as   r- 

....  r  :  M, 
117. 
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spects  its  observable  surface  and  its  hidden  depths — partly  self- 
directed  and  partly  impelled  by  hidden  forces — to  the  fit  per- 
formance of  a  certain  work.  But  what  that  work  most  fit  is,  if 
any  such  there  be,  scientific  psychology  does  not  investigate. 

In  fine,  a  combination  of  all  these  principles,  as  they  appear 
in  their  actual  operation,  secures  for  every  so-called  stream  of 
consciousness  that  continuity,  related  action,  solidarity  of  char- 
acter, and  that  intelligible  import  as  judged  by  the  light  of  ends 
and  ideals,  which  are  necessary  to  the  history  of  what  we  call  a 
Soul,  or  a  Mind. 
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ABSTRACTION,  process  of,  in  ideation,  282  f. 

After-images,  130 ;  as  distinguished  from 
ideas,  2->7  f. 

Allen,  Grant,  on  conditions  of  pleasure-pain, 
1  '.>;.'. 

Analysis,  process  of,  in  all  intellection, 
293  f. 

Anger,  as  pleasure-pain,  201  ;  as  an  emotion, 
.>;s,  :,4s,  :>:.:;. 

Appe;ites.  the,  596  f. 

Archer,  William,  on  psychology  of  acting, 
41  \  54S  (note). 

Aristotle,  on  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  203  ; 
laws  of  association,  274  f. ;  dictum  of,  474  ; 
categories  of,  487  f. 

Arnold,  ilatthe\v,  on  feeling,  558. 

Aronsohn,  on  sensations  of  smell,  100  (note). 

Art,  sensory  illusions  in,  374  f.;  dependence 
of,  on  creative  imagination,  415  f.,  41 '.I  f. , 
424  ;  cognitions  of,  512 ;  the  emotions  in, 
54s,  555. 

Assimilation,  as  intellectual  process,  303  f. 

Association,  of  primary  feelings,  209  f.  ;  of 
ideas,  '.'0:;  f. .  -US;  contiguity,  as  the  law 
of,  2o8  f.  ;  subordinate  laws  of,  274  f.  ; 
special  cases  of,  279 ;  in  the  synthesis  of 
memory,  o'.i:;. 

A^soeiational  School,  the  English,  163  f., 
•.'tiii. 

Attention,  as  belonging  to  all  consciousness, 
I!';,  01  i'. ,  tit;  and  primary,  lit  f.  ;  physio- 
logical conditions  of,  li.~)  ;  di-tribiit  ion  of, 
till  f.  ;  rise  and  fall  of,  71  f.  ;  rhythm  in, 
7'.'  f.  ;  relation  of,  to  intellect,  75  f. ;  as  ad- 
justment. 77  f.  ;  ivlar.iou  of,  to  feeling,  7S 
f.;  and  to  conation,  S3  f.,  :J|3  f.,  300  ;  as  a 
'••!.•  :  •'!'  \\  ill,"  s  |  ;  effect  of,  in  perception, 
I ItiiJ  1'.;  and  in  niemoi\,  :i'.)4  f. 

B\<;F.HOT,  on  emotion  of  conviction.  510. 

15am,  "n  n-uti.il  I  elingB,  1M i;  conditions  of 
pleasure  piin,  I'.i'.';  on  the  emotions,  554, 
.V.iT  I /in//);  on  principle  of  relativity, 
fid: I  f. 

Baldwin,  on  nature  of  feeling,  105  (//<>/>)  ; 
motor  consciousness,  214;  and  feehii'  of 
etl'oit,  •?•}•}  i  ;  no  reproduction,  3Y.J;  on 
ling  of  titne^.  5i',s  (,/,i/, ). 

Bal/ae,  imagination  of.    1 1  '.I  ;   on  anger,  5511. 

l'a\t,  on  sp -ei|  of  enn-eiousne.ss,    CI  f. 

Beaunis,  on  reaction  time,  (is  ;  on  muscular 
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l'>e:rit  iful,  t.li',  t'e.  ling  of,  50'.  I  f.  ;  kinds  of, 
575  I. 

I!eli.  f.  as  entering  into  co^mtiun,  512  f. , 
."i  l  \  f . 


Beneke,  on  problem  of  psychology,  9 ;  his 
method,  26. 

Bergson,  on  intensity  of  sensation,  131 
(note). 

Berkeley,  his  theory  of  vision,  357  f.  ;  on  ab- 
stract ideas,  442  f. 

Binet,  on  muscular  effects  of  attention,  73; 
psychic  life  of  micro-organisms,  84 ;  on 
Weber's  experiment,  150  ;  discernment  of 
amount  by  children,  299 ;  on  nature  of 
perception,  320 ;  on  memory,  380 ;  and 
the  conception  of  Self,  527  (note). 

Bliss,  on  changes  of  attention,  73  (note). 

Blix,  on  sensations  of  pain,  190  (note). 

Body,  tactual  picture  of  the,  325  f .  ;  orient- 
ing of,  335  ;  developed  perception  of,  '•'>'••'.'. 

Bosanquet,  on  conception,  445 ;  nature  of 
the  copula,  450  (note)  ;  and  of  reasoning, 
482. 

Bouillier,  on  retention  of  ideas,  383  f. 

Bourget,  on  youthful  imagination,  419. 

Brain,  as  involved  in  attention,  07  f . ;  pro- 
cesses of,  in  sensation,  98  f.  ;  and  in  teel- 
ing,  175  f.;  and  conation,  217  f.;  as  sen- 
sory-motor, ~2S  ;  in  intellection,  21)1  f. 

Brentano,  on  nature  of  consciousness,  34 
(note)  ;  and  judgment,  3PS  (note). 

Brillat-Savarin,  on  perceptions  of  taste,  329 
(note). 

Browning,  on  telcologv  of  pain,  55s. 

Mriickner,  on  organ  of  hearing,  104  (n«t  }. 

Byassou,  on  waste  of  brain-tissue,  OS. 
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illusions  of  giddines>,  'I7-'!  f 
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Cati-L'ories,  the,  nature  of.  IS  f  .  l."»  !  ;  dor- 
trine  of,  in'.'  f. 
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HACKEL,  on  construction  of  space-concep- 
tions, 493  (note). 

Hallucinations,  of  perception,  370  f. 

Hamilton.  Sir  William,  on  nature  of  con- 
sciousness, 31  ;  grasp  of  consciousness, 
40;  use  of  word  conation,  214;  and  word 
idea,  234  (note). 

Hartsen,  on  nature  of  consciousness,  35 
(note)]  and  sentiment  of  truth,  560 
(note). 

Haycraft,  character  of  tastable  substances, 
102. 

Hearing,  perceptions  of,  330  f. 

Hegel,  on  nature  of  judgment,  439. 

Helmholtz,  on  vacillation  of  attention,  71  f.  ; 
on  mechanism  of  sound,  104 ;  theory  of 
colors,  107  f.  ;  limits  of  pitch,  1:23;  on 
contrast,  127 ;  sensations  of  accommoda- 
tion, 355  f. 

Hensen,  on  organ  of  sound,  104. 

Herbart,  on  problem  of  psychology,  9  ;  his 
method,  20  ;  on  the  mental  faculties,  52  ; 
theory  of  feeling,  1(J'J ;  on  reaction  of 
ideas,  255  f.  ;  nature  of  desire,  603. 

Hering,  on  temperature-sensations,  114; 
physiological  conditions  of  memory,  243. 

Hodgson,  on  nature  of  psychology,  11  f. 

Hdffding,  on  changes  of  feeling,  203;  cona- 
tion as  active,  214  ;  laws  of  association, 
'.!?->;  on  the  emotions,  554  f.  ;  and  the 
nature  of  will,  fill  f.,  027. 

Hoffmann,  E.  T.  A.,  on  musical  feeling,  185 
(note). 

Holmgren,  on  retinal  images,  353. 

Horopter,  nature  of,  359  f.  (and  note). 

Horwicz,  on  sensations  of  taste,  102;  nature 
of  feeling.  177  (note);  on  conception  of 
cause,  505  (not<). 

Hume,  on  laws  of  association,  274  f. 

Hyatt,  Professor  A.,  on  influence  of  feeling 
in  scientific  observation,  511  (note). 

Hypothesis,  use  of,  in  all  reasoning,  481. 

IDEAS,  the  so-called  "fixed,"  81,  262,  637; 
primary  representative,  237  f . ;  physiolog- 
ical conditions  of,  241  f.  ;  intensity  of, 
'.'45  f.  ;  life-likeness  of,  246  f.  ;  of  the 
feelings,  251  f. ;  fusion  and  inhibition  of, 
256  f.  ;  spontaneity  of,  259  f.  ;  association 
of.  203  f.,  275  f.  ;  the  "freeing"  of,  204  f., 
2M  f.  ;  series  of,  2(55  f.  ;  furtherance  and 
hindering  of,  2(51)  f.  ;  condensation  of  se- 
ries of ,  270  f.;  formation  of  the  "abstract," 
282  f.,  4-1  -l  f. 

Ideation,  process  of,  258  f.,  273  f.;  associa- 
tion in,  2(13  t  ,  rjiis  f.  ;  connection  of  lan- 
guage with,  273  f.,  275  f.  ;  teleology  of,  286 
f.  ;  necessary  to  perception,  322  f. 

Identity,  principle  of,  4*2  f. 

Illusions,  of  perception,  370  f.  ;  of  motion, 
373  f. 

Image,  the  mental,  nature  of,  235  f. ,  244  f.; 
in <  ;min_c  of  term,  237;  the  after-image, 
23V  t'.;  lading.. f  tin-,  23S  f . ,  :.•:,()  ;  spontane- 
ous recurrence  of.  i.'.V.l  f..  413;  rendering 
schematic  of,  2S2  f. 

Imagination,  elt'eet  of,  on  sight,  3* '.4  f.  ;  as 
representative  faculty,  377  f . ,  4<)S  f.,  -Ill 
f.;  as  creative,  410  f.,'414  f.  ;  as  subject  to 
thnii'_'lit.,  II:;  I'.  ;  limits  of,  415  f.  ;  dej.cn 
dence  on  feeling  utid  will,  41  s  f.  ;  kinds  of, 
420  f.  ;  the  practical,  421  f. ;  the  scientific, 


422  f . ;  the  artistic,  424  f.  ;  in  ethics  and 
religion,  426 ;  development  of,  426  £. 

Impulses,  the,  nature  of,  590  f .  592  £  ;  de- 
velopment of,  593  f.  :  classification  of. 
594  f. 

Induction,  as  method  in  psychology,  24  f.  ; 
nature  of,  as  reasoning,  478  f.  (see  also 
Reasoning). 

Instincts,  the,  nature  of,  591  f.,  597  I'.;  of 
the  lower  animals,  599  f.  ;  explanations  of, 
599  f. 

Intellect,  as  related  to  attention,  75  f. ;  as 
essentially  judgment,  30li  f.,  -I'll);  relation 
of,  to  imagination,  409,  413,  410  f.,  564  f.; 
"proper,"  430  f.  ;  sentiments  belonging 
to,  504  f . 

Intellection,  nature  of  the  primary,  288  f., 
431  ;  physiological  conditions  of,  291  f.  ; 
analysis  of,  293  ;  as  consciousness  of  re- 
semblance and  difference,  296  f.  ;  as  re- 
lated to  ideation,  301  f. 

Introspection,  as  method  in  psychology,  15 
f . ,  181. 

JACKSON,  HUGIIUNGS,  on  brain  as  sensory- 
motor,  228. 

Jahn,  on  musical  feeling,  185  (note). 

James,  Professor  William,  on  consciousness, 
38  f.  ;  on  adjustment  of  attention,  78  ; 
on  "  extensity "  of  sensations,  144; 
theory  of  perception,  154,  320,  325  £, 
337;  on  feeling  of  effort,  221  f.  (and 
note) ;  physiological  conditions  of  re- 
production, 207  ;  on  time-consciousness, 
311  (note)  ;  on  memory,  399  (note)  ;  on 
reasoning,  470  f. ;  and  knowledge,  508, 
519  (note)  ;  on  the  emotions,  554  f. 

Janet,  M.  Paul,  on  nature  of  memory,  389. 

Jastrow,  on  Weber's  law,  137  ;  on  dreams  of 
the  blind,  384  (note). 

Jealousy,  as  an  emotion,  541. 

Jevons,  on  extension  and  intension  of  con- 
cepts, 445. 

Joints,  sensations  of,  117  f. 

Joubcrt,  on  poetic  imagination,  425. 

Joy,  as  an  emotion,  539  f. 

Judgment,  nature  of  rudimentary,  306  f. , 
437  f.  ;  and  of  the  logical,  437  f.,  445  f.  ;  as 
related  to  reasoning,  438  f.,  445  f.,  403  f.  ; 
and  involving  synthesis,  446  f.;  forms  of, 
447  f.  ;  potencies  of,  4.'.::  f. 

KANT,  on  classification  of  faculty,  59 ;  im- 
agination in  mathematics,  410,  474  ;  logi- 
cal dirt  inn  of,  474;  on  distinction  of  emo- 
tions and  passions,  560 ;  and  feeling  of  the 
sublime,  577. 

Kaulech,  on  nature  of  sensation,  95  (note). 
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philosophy  of  mind  for  another  volume.  It  is  carefully  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
pupils  and  teachers,  while  not  exclusively  prepared  for  them. 

The  point  of  view  taken  leads  the  author  into  an  analysis  of  all  the  mental 
processes,  but  especially  into  the  endeavor  to  trace  the  development  of  mental 
life,  the  formation  and  growth  of  so-called  "  faculty,"  and  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  and  of  character. 

After  two  introductory  chapters  on  the  Nature  and  the  Method  of  Psychol- 
ogy, the  three  main  divisions  are  as  follows  :  i.  The  Most  General  Forms  of 
Mental  Life.  2.  The  Elements  of  Mental  Life.  3.  The  Development  of 
Mental  Life. 


Critical    Estimates   of  the   Work. 

"  I  know  of  no  other  work  that  gives  so  good  a  critical  survey  of  the  whole  field  as  this.' 

—  Prof.  B.   P.    BOWNE,    Boston  I'nivi-rsity. 


"Any  writing  of  his  is  a  matter  to  be  grateful  for.    This  book  will  lai^i-lv  increase  oui  «!•  M  " 

—Prof.  G.  H.  PALMER,  H.u\.inl  Univi 

"I  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  Professor  Ladd's  n.-\v  book   on   |  to  my 

classes  as  a  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject." 

—Prof.  J.  H.    HVSLOP,   Columbia  Col! 

"As  a  calm,  scholarly,  and  thoroughly  scientific  treatise,  covering  in  a  sini;U-  vi.ltmu-  tin- 
entire  field  of  descriptive  and  explanatory  psychology  and  written  in  :m  attracth  c  s 
has  not  its  equal  in  English  or  German."—  Prof.  G.  M.  DUNCAN,  Yale  University. 

"  It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  American  scholarship  to  have  prodiu  cd  it." 

—  I'n.f.   H.   N.  '  .  •  -Miiiih  College. 


"It  will  be  well-nigh  indispensable  to  teachers  of  j.sv.  •h.-L.^v.  and  will   mil 
text-book  with  classes  sufficiently  advanced  to  understand  and  pro! 

—  Pri--.id.-nt    K.   II.  I'AI-I  N      I  ufti  Col 

"  I  shall  at  once  recommend   its   use  by  my  cla 

—  Prof.  J.  W.  SriiAKNb,  I'liivcibit)  ul  Wi^oi.   m 


i;u:.Mi:.\TS  OP  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


\    Iri-.-iti^-  MI   tlu-  Acti\ities  and    Nature  <>f  the  .Mind  from  the  l'h\- 

I    .UK!    l.\;ierimental    I'uint    <>i    View.       I'.y    (iLOKMil  :     Ik'l    \UU  I.I. 
I    M)I).   I'p'K  --or  Hi   I'hilo-opliN    in    N  ale  l'ni\er>ity.      S\  o,  $4.50. 
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OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

A  Text -hook  of  .Mental  Science  for  Academies  and  Colleges.  By 
(iTOIvMii;  TRr.MIH'LL  LADI),  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale 
I  nisrrsity.  Crown  .s\  o,  $2.00. 
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as  to  its  connection  with  the  bodily  organism,  reward  the  student  who  masters 
this  book. 

The  author  aims  to  furnish  a  complete  yet  correct  text-book  for  the  briefer 
study  of  mental  phenomena  from  the  experimental  and  physiological  point  of 
view.  Both  pupil  and  teacher  have  been  considered,  that  the  book  may  be 
readily  learned  and  successfully  taught. 

"  I  think  it  an  honor  to  American  science  and  scholarship  that  the  best  English  books  on 
physiological  psychology  should  come  from  an  American  university.'1 

— J.  McK.  CATTELL,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
"As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  physiological  psychology  it  is  absolutely  without  a  rival.'1 

— H.  N.  GARDINER,  Smith  College. 
"  For  its  purpose  there  is  not  a  better  text-book  in  the  language." — The  Ration. 

"  The  account  he  gives  is  a  succinct  and  clear  digest  of  the  subject,  and  the  illustrations  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired." — The  British  Medical  Journal. 

"An  important  contribution  to  the  experimental  and  physiological  study  of  mental  phe- 
nomena."— Glasgow  Herald. 

"  Professor  Ladd,  in  giving  to  the  world  his  '  Outlines  of  Physiological  Psychology,'  has  reared 
a  monument  that  marks  a  decided  advance  in  the  American  literature  of  physiological  philoso- 
phy. It  will  be  a  standard  work." — Hoston  Times. 

"  For  lucidity  of  statement  and  comprehensiveness  of  treatment  within  moderate  limits  Pro- 
fessor Ladd's  'Outlines'  is,  we  believe,  unsurpassed." — Educational  Journal  of  Canada. 


PRIMER  OF   PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD.     Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale 
University,     i2mo,  224  pages,  $1.00  net. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  book,  written  by  this  eminent  author  expressly  for 
elementary  study,  and  will  be  found  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  large  number  of 
schools  and  colleges.  It  is  a  remarkable  book  in  its  directness  and  simpli.  iiv, 
serving  its  purpose  in  bringing  a  very  important  and  somewhat  difficult  subject 
easily  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  masterly  scholarship  of  the  writer  is  as  noticeable  here  as  in  his  more 
advanced  works.  He  has  also  succeeded  in  putting  a  wealth  <.f  information 
into  such  form  that  it  becomes  rarely  interesting  and  attractive. 

CONTEXTS:    I.  The  Mind  and  Its  Activities — II.   Consciousness  and  Attention — III.  Snis.iticitis 
—  IV.   Feeling — V.  Mental  Images  and   Ideas — VI.  Smell,  Taste,  ami   touch  — VII.   Healing 
and  Sight — VIII.  Memory  and   Imagination — IX.  Thought   and    Language — X.   \<- 
and    Knowledge  — XL   Emotions,   Sentiments,   and    Desires  — XII.  \Vill   and    l  h.u.uter— 
XIII.  Temperament  and  Development. 

FROM   THE   PREFACE. 

"  While  adopting  the  title  of  '  Primer,'  it  has  been  my  aim  to  a\  oid  both  of 
two  extremes.     One  of  these  is   the  extreme  of   '  talking  down'   to  tin-  reader  in 
such  a  manner  as  to   keep  unpleasantly    before    him  his  own  lack  ol    lamiliai  it  v 
with  the  subject.      The  other  extreme  is  that  ol  dryings  and  ol   ditl'u  ulty  due  to 
the  excessive  condensation  without  dropping  the  use  ot  i<,lniu.il  \ 
of   strictly  scientific    modes.     ...      In    a    word,   this    book    ^implv  aims    to 
narrate  some  of  the  more  obvious  facts  and   principles  km >u  n  to  modern 
tific   psychology   in   plain   and    familiar    English,  and    in   an   on  1    wholly 

untcchnical    way.      .     .       .       As    tin-    dedi>  hows.   ..  tii«nd 

kind  enough  to  offer  herself  as  both  MI  IIJ-M  i  for  the  expei  inn-ni  and  ol  its 

results.      I  ha  v  tried  to  make  my  con  lid  en,  ,-  in  tin-   intelligent  e  ••!    niv  \  mi  (li  ful 

critic  the  measni'-  »|    mv    success '1  he    1"  Ok  19  ii"l  an  inent 

of  any  other  existing  work." 


INTKOnrCTION    TO    PHILOSOPHY. 

\n   Inquiry  after  a  National    S\  *tcm  of  St.  ient  ii'ic   I'rinciples  in  their 
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t   .ill    i*    l"i.un«l    to   I'e    intelligible   ami    clearly   stated.      Finally  it   ma\ 
:    that  the   authnr  has  imt    left   himself  entirely  tmicealeil    in  the  treatment  "f 
He    modestly  makes    the    innfes*inn    that    his    nwn    views,    t-i   an 
as  well  as  critical,  appear   in    the   pa^es.  ami    t"  the  public   this 
:  fif  double  value  and  intere*t. 


••  Source  of  !'lii!<is<i|.!iy  ami  its  1'robtems—  Relation  nf  I'hil'x-'i'lu  t.i  tli--  I'.n- 
!:•!  riiilumijiliv  —  Tin-  Spirit   :ui«l   tin-   Mct!i»il   nl"  I'liilnsuphy  — 
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ment  to  the  student's  mind.    \Vc  KIVC  it  our  un.. 

—  The  (Jiiitrl 

•»M.-  .uc  sine  T:  I.  mill's  work  will  1» 
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"  T!  lesion  is  fresh,  cudid,  and  able.     It  is  imt  nnl>  .m  Introduction,  it  is  also  a 

philosophy."—  J\'it-(itiiiiuate  H'austrt  (.'uii>. 


A    Descriptive   Text-book    ("atalo^uc   f,,r   the  current   year,  con- 

..:  a  large  list  of  books  in  all  departments  of  college,  .seminary, 

and  in.  v  work,  will  be  mailed  free  on  request;  als  mplete 

Text -bonk    Trice-list  for   teachers    and    Catalogue   of     Miscellaneous 

ilications. 

Com  nee  invited. 


CHARLHS    SCRIBN^R'S    SONS, 

I53-I57   Hfth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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